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** Betty held her breath as she watched Brother climb down to the lowest branch ”’ 


The Apple Tree House, Page 61 Drawing by Olive Rush 
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Cupid’s Monday Morning 


By Grace Sartwell Mason 


Illustrated by Grey Fanchot 


a7 alr ARLY on Monday morning 
“Y while she was helping the 
= | ail twins with their toilet, a tel- 
Ik Bizexy eoram came for the twins’ 
AI) Aunt Mary. She opened it 
with a swift vision of her 
other sister Magdalen down with typhoid, 
or Cousin Jenny begging her to look after 
her children while she went to a con- 
vention, or Brother Sam’s wife ill 
and in need of her. But when she 
looked at the signature she knew that for 
once in her life none of her relatives were 
appealing to her for aid. Her gentle, 
brown eyes dilated; a slow, warm blush 
swept over her face—the telegram was 
from a man. 

Aunt Mary was thirty, and a little over; 
but she clasped her hands at her breast 
and looked as starry-eyed as a girl with 
an invitation to a ball. She had such a 
small stock of self-appreciation that she 
was genuinely astonished to find John 
Hollister had remembered her. She had 
thought of him, of course; he was the 
only real personage she had ever met in 
all her too busy life; but she was used to 
putting out of her mind thoughts that 
might make her unhappy if she cultivated 
them. And besides, immediately after she 





came home from the house party where 
she had met John Hollister, the twins had 
caught the measles, and sister Madge had 
gone as a delegate to the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. There had been no time 
for a maiden aunt to allow herself the 
luxury of retrospection. 

She read her telegram over for the third 
time and some of the happiness faded out 
of her face. 

“Oh, dear me!” she said; “ Monday 
morning is such a bad time in this house; 
and he has only an hour. He’s on his 
way to Italy ... think of anyone stop- 
ping on his way to Italy to see me!” 

A riotous wailing interrupted her. The 
twins, left to their own devices in the 
next room, were fighting. She darted in 
and separated them with a practiced hand. 
Sammie had crowded Annie into a cranny 
much too small for her plump person and 
was attempting to give her a dose of hair 
tonic. Mary rescued her niece and started 
the pair of them breakfastward. Then 
she glanced at her blue gingham frock. 

“‘T wish I had time to change now, but 
there’s the library to do and I must give 
out the soap and starch to Mrs Flanagan 
and order the things for luncheon... . 
I wish I knew what time he’ll be here. 
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*** What’s that, Mary? You're not ill?’ ” 


Think of his stopping on his way to 
Tialyercon es” 

She ran into her own room and laid 
out her prettiest linen gown. Mary’s 
relatives had never seen her look so pretty 
as she did when she stooped over this 
gown. She slipped the telegram inside her 
bodice—she would not for the world have 


told the family about John Hollister. 
They had such a way of taking her age 
for granted—a sort of way of making 
use of Mary as if Providence had thought- 
fully provided a maiden aunt solely for 
their comfort, now and forever! 

So she tried not to look excited or 
hurried as she supplied the wants of the 
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twins, ‘poured coffee for the father of the 
family and helped Nora with toast for 
Ethel and Bob. She was just making 
Cousin Eloise’s tea when her sister, Mrs 
Weatherby, appeared. She kissed the 
ehildren all around and gave an absent- 
minded hug to the father of the family; 
but one could see her thoughts were else- 
where. Mary’s heart sank down and 
down. Her sister had on her tan cloth 
gown, and Mary knew that meant a com- 
mittee meeting. 

“Tm going up to town with you on 
the eighty-forty, dear,” she said to the 
father of the family. “I’ve had a letter 
from Mrs Gottry begging me to be on 
hand for an important meeting of the 
subcommittee. You know the tubercu- 
losis crusade begins next week. And 
there’s a heap of Federation business I 
must look after and—how much time have 
I, Henry? Dear me! I must fly!” 

The mother of the family hastily fin- 
ished her coffee, drew on her gloves, 
admonished the twins to be good and de- 
parted, with an absent-minded wrinkle 
between her brows. 

Mary sighed; but she gathered herself 
together rapidly. She saw Ethel and Bob 
off for high school, tied the twins up in 
holland pinafores and sent them forth 
into the garden, and she was about to 
attack the Monday morning chaos of the 
sitting room when Nora put her head in 
at the door. 

“She wants more soap an’ bluin’, Miss 
Mary.” 

There was a hostile note in Nora’s voice 
which meant that she had just had her 
usual Monday morning passage of arms 
with the washerwoman. 
Mary reached the stairs she could hear 
low mutterings which seemed to indi- 
eate that Mrs Flanagan was deeply dis- 
contented. Mary threw a conciliatory 
note into her voice, but the warlike figure 
at the bottom of the stairs did not relax. 
_  “Th’ tubs ’er Vakin’, an’ th’ line’s too 

short, an’ it’s a diff’rent kind of bluin’ 
I’ve got to have—” 

Mary glanced appealingly back at 
Nora; but there was a set expression 
about the handmaiden’s shoulders which 
warned her not to expect help from that 
quarter. “I’m sorry the tubs leak, Mrs 
Flanagan,” she called; “and I can’t pos- 
sibly go out for more bluing, now. Try 
to get along this morning and next week 
ll have everything right.” 

She turned away from the stairs in time 
to avoid an exposition of the “ wurrukin’ 


Long before. 


* 


woman’s” troubles. “Nora,” she said, 
despairingly, “do you think she’s—she’s 
been at it again?” 

“ Think!” sniffed Nora; “ an’ her with 
a breath like a whiskey bottle!’ 

“ Dear me; well, don’t anger her. Just 
—just let her alone. You remember the 
last time—oh, there’s the ’plone!” 

From the other end of the wire came 
the voice of her sister. “Is that you, 
Mary? I’m so sorry, dear, but I forgot 
to tell you Mrs Huntley-Craig wrote Sat- 
urday she would visit us for a couple of 
days. She’ll be out there this morning; 
we’ve some Girls’ Friendly business, you 
know. Henry hurried me off so I forgot 
all about her. I don’t know whether Nora 
has anything for luncheon. I think you 
had better get some of those nice little 
spring chickens to broil, beeause—really, 
it’s a shame I forgot—the Reverend Mans- 
field Diggs is coming out this morning, 
too; and—what? What’s that, Mary? 
You’re not ill? Oh, yes—yes, it 7s funny. 
They hate each other, you know. Don’t 
let them get together; and be very nice 
to Mrs Huntley-Craig; she’s important. 
V’ll be back for luncheon. You’d better 
go right over to the Schultz place now for 
the broilers... . ” 

Mary dropped the ’phone. She leaned 
against the wall with a wild burst of 
laughter. “Isn’t it a f-f-funny world!’ 
she cried; but her eyes were suspiciously 
bright. 

Three-quarters of an hour later she was 
speeding homewards from the Schultz 
farm. She had told Nora that if a gentle- 
man ealled he was to wait in the hbrary; 
but she almost prayed that she would have 
time to put on the lavender linen and 
tidy the sitting room before he came. 
What if he was waiting? He said he 
had only an hour in Coleport. ... She 
spurted desperately across the last field 
and up through the garden to the side 
door. She had nearly reached the ver- 
anda when a step sounded on the drive- 
way. The next instant a man with broad 
shoulders, keen gray eyes behind his 
glasses and a half shy, half humorous 
smile, rounded the corner of the house. 
Mary shifted the huge bunch of celery she 
carried and went to meet him. 

The most unassuming and _ diffident 
woman in the world knows the meaning 
of a certain expression in a man’s eyes 
when she encounters it. Mary felt a little 
tremulous wave of pleasure as she looked 
up at John Hollister’s face. ‘ You—you 
see, you caught me!” she laughed, rather 
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uneertainly, holding up the bunch of 
celery. 

“Tt’s what I’ve been getting up courage 
to do ever since last spring,” he rejoined. 
“Ever since my sister’s house party I’ve 
told myself I would stop off here when 
I went to New York again, but—perhaps 
you won’t believe me—I’m really a bash- 
ful kind of person when it comes to in- 
vading other people’s houses, and every 
time I’ve let the train carry me through. 
But this time I knew I must stop, or per- 
haps lose sight of you forever. I’m off 
for Italy for a year—maybe three.” 

Some of the color faded from Mary’s 
delicate face. “I’m sure you will be 
happy in Italy,” she said, wistfully. 
“Please come in.” 

She led the way across the veranda, 
suddenly aware of her blue gingham and 
her hot cheeks. She was absorbed with 
the wonder of his coming to see her; he 
seemed a greater man even than he had 
during that wonderful week end at his 
sister’s; and yet she could not help won- 
dering if they would remember to send 
the chickens at eleven and what time Mrs 
Huntley-Craig would arrive. 

When she opened the library door there 
came a burst of stormy music from the 





She wants more soap an’ bluin’, Miss Mary’”’ 


adjoining room. Cousin Eloise was play- 
ing Brahms. The library was distract- 
ingly littered with newspapers and cigar 
ashes. Ethel had left a plate of fudge on 
the sofa; no one had remembered to open 
a window that morning. Mary hesitated; 
but between Brahms and material dis- 
order there seemed little choice; she de- 
cided on the library. They had just 
seated themselves, when in the next room 
Brahms came to a discontented end; the 
portieres between were swept aside and 
Cousin Eloise sauntered in. 

Someone had once told Cousin Eloise 
she was typically Rossettian, and she had 
always dressed up to the role assigned her. 
She did her cloudy black hair in the best 
manner of the Blessed Damozel and never 
wore anything but long clinging gowns of 
twilight hues. When Mary introduced 
her, perforce, to John Hollister, she 
draped herself against the tall back of a 
carved chair and looked at him with large, 
intense eyes. 

“You were playing Brahms?” said 
Hollister, politely. 

“You recognized the master!” she eried. 
“ That is something unusual in this house. 
Do you know Debussy? Do you know 
his Apres midi d’un faune? No? Oh, 
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come—come to the piano and I will play 
for you the most ravishing thing you ever 
heard. It will be a spiritual adventure—” 

She was back at the piano in a twin- 
kling, dragging them both in her train. 
Mary was dumb, but mutinous. She felt 
as if she were being caught up in a baf- 
fling web of circumstances which would 
keep her enchained until her golden hour 
had passed. At that moment she glanced 
out of the window. The twins were racing 
across the lawn to their favorite apple 
tree. Annie got there first, climbed it 
like a cat, wriggled out onto a branch, 
and then, even as Mary watched her, 
slipped and hung suspended by her pina- 
fore like a new kind of apple tree worm. 
Mary rushed to the rescue with a ery of 
alarm. Cousin Eloise kept on with De- 
bussy, but John Hollister quietly fol- 
lowed Mary out-of-doors. 

He plucked Annie from her perilous 
plight and set her down unhurt. She hid 
her plump, frightened face in Mary’s 
neck and Mary whispered little incoherent 
words of comfort to her. John Hollister 
looked down at Mary’s head as she bent 
over the child. A tender expression came 
into his keen eyes; he looked at his watch 
and then at the house, from which the unde- 
niably lovely music of Debussy still floated 
out. Mary caught the glance and her sen- 
sitive face stiffened a little. “ Would you 
hke to go back to the musi¢ room?” 

“Ts there, perchance,’ said Hollister 
gravely, “a nook about the place where 
one can get away from Debussy?” 

The twins’ aunt looked up at him with 
one of her rare, elfish smiles.. “ There 
are places where two could get away—” 

“Then let us find them!” he laughed. 
But, alas! with their first step the twins 
called out in unison, “ Auntie! Auntie 
Mary! Someone’s coming.” 

And across the lawn they observed, 
bearing down upon them like a ship under 
full sail, the imposing figure of Mrs 
Huntley-Craig. 

“We'd better run,” said Hollister. 

“Oh, I couldn’t do that!” Mary gasped. 

“Turn her over to the Debussy lady.” 

“Cousin Eloise would go away and 
leave her—she dislikes her so. There’s 
nobody but me.... ” 

“So I begin to observe,” said Hollis- 
ter. “Why do you have to do every- 
thing? Why do you—” 

But Mary was off to greet the new: ar- 
rival. Hollister looked at his watch and 
then he doggedly followed her up. 

“Mrs Huntley-Craig, Mr Hollister. 


My sister will be here soon, Mrs Craig. 
Please come into the house and I’ll show 
you your room. You must be tired after 
your journey?” 

“Thank you, I’m not fatigued,” re- 
joined Mrs Craig. She had a robust 
platform voice, and many years of public 
hfe had taught her how to get exactly 
what she wanted out of any situation. She 
turned a hawkhke eye upon John Hol- 
lister. 

“T suppose you’re not related in any 
way to the Hollister who wrote Civie 
Ideals?” she asked. 

Hollister unwisely admitted that he was 
the very man. The eyes of Mrs Huntley- 
Craig glistened. Old warhorse of the 
clubs as she was, she at once saw pos- 
sibilities in this meeting with a much- 
talked about reformer. ‘ You may take 
my bag and hat into the house, my child,” 
she said to Mary. “TI shall sit on the 
veranda awhile and talk to Mr Hollister.’ 

John Hollister looked beseechingly at 
Mary; and Mary looked helplessly back 
at him; but she went into the house with 
the great lady’s things. The tall clock in 
the hall informed her of the passing of 
John Hollister’s hour. Two little spots 
of nervous crimson came into her echeeks— 
and Nora ealled her into the kitchen. 

“The broilers hasn’t come, Miss Mary, 
and I want you to put your ear to the 
laundry stairs and listen to what’s going 
on below!” 

Mary hastened to the top of the stairs. 
There came up to her angry mutterings 
as of distant thunder, punctuated now 
and then by the sound of heavy articles. 
being slammed about the room. She 
closed the door in dismay. “I don’t know 
what to do, Nora; I’m at my wits’ end. 
But Tl go out to the street; perhaps I 
can see a boy to send to the farm.” 

She ran into the hall; her hands trem- 
bled and her eyes were feverishly bright ; 
she gave a little moan as she caught sight 
of the tall clock. At that instant John 
Hollister bolted in through the front door. 
He seized her two hands with a tragic 
air. 

“Get me away from that pestiferous 
lady!’ he whispered. “ Isn’t there a side 
door we can get out of—isn’t there an 
attic or something we can crawl into! 
I’ve only twenty minutes more, and I 
leave for Italy tonight. There is some- 
thing I want to say to you, my—my 
dear !”’ 

Mary’s heart made an effort to climb 
into her throat and suffocate her. “ There 
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is a door out through the library,” she 
responded faintly, “ but—but I ought not 
to. The chickens haven’t come, and Mrs 
Flanagan is behaving dreadfully in the 
laundry—” 

“Hang the chickens and Mrs Flana- 
gan!” he said; and took her masterfully 
by the hand. They stole through the 
library, past the perilous room wherein 
Cousin Eloise was now playing decadent 
modern music and out onto the side ver- 
anda. 

“There, now we can talk,’ said Hol- 
lister, drawing a wicker chair for her 
behind the Venetian screens. “ Why, you 
peor little thing! You’re tired out. 
Are you the head of the house? I thought 
you had a married sister; where is she? 
Never mind; that isn’t what I came to 
find out. I want to tell you that ever 
since my sister’s house party I’ve thought 
of you—why, what’s the matter? You’re 
not ill?” 

“No, no—it’s only the Reverend Mans- 
fiéld Diggs—he’s come!” 

A high pulpit voice preceded a lean 


figure across the lawn. He had caught 
sight of them from afar. “Ah, Miss 
Mary; and how are you?” he was calling. 
She dragged herself out of her chair and 
went to meet him. John Hollister saw 
her sweet mouth tremble a little as she 
passed him. He glanced swiftly at his 
watch; then he clenched his hands and 
once more followed her. ‘They met the 
Reverend Diggs in front of the chair Mrs 
Huntley-Craig was occupying. She ston- 
ily acknowledged his greeting and turned 
at once upon Hollister. She had the but- 
tonholing gifts of the true politician, 
and before Hollister knew what was hap- 
pening she had maneuvered him down 
upon the gravel path and out towards the 
summerhouse. He looked restively over 
his shoulder. Mary and the Reverend 
Diggs were following them. ‘The latter 


was happily launched upon his pet bete 
noire. . f 

“ Nothing so unsexes a woman as the 
Woman’s Club,” he could be heard boom- 
ing in his professional voice. 
place is the home—” 


“ Woman’s 





I want to tell you that ever since my sister’s house party I’ve thought of you—why, what’s the matter ?’”’ 
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“ Odious man!” said Mrs MHuntley- 
Craig—“ the brain of a peacock! As I 
was saying, if you will allow us to use 
your name in the crusade in behalf of the 
Shop Girls’ Libraries, we—” 

“Oh, surely, surely; use my name if it 
will help any. But, if you will excuse me 
now—” 

He glanced behind him. The Reverend 
Diggs was advancing toward them alone. 
“Miss Mary,” he explained, “was ealled 
back to the house to the telephone.” 

Hollister started with a bound back to 
the house. He tarried to make no ex- 
cuses; and he heard as he sped across the 
lawn the beginning of an acrimonious 
discussion of the woman question. But 
that did not matter; he was there to ac- 
complish one thing; and when John Hol- 
lister squared his broad shoulders and 
settled his eyeglasses firmly on his well- 
cut nose, he generally got what he was 
after. In the open door of the hall he 
paused. Mary was still at the telephone. 
He heard her say, in a voice trembling 
with dismay: ‘But, sister, I am sure 
Nora will refuse to get luncheon for three 
more on such short notice. Even the 
broilers I ordered haven’t come yet— 
what? Oh, I can’t go ’way over to the 
farm again! It is almost eleven now, 
and I’ve got—I’m b-b-busy. Why, sister, 
I’m doing the best I can—oh, dear!” 

He saw her suddenly hang up the re- 
ceiver.. She thought she was quite alone, 
otherwise she would probably not have 
wound her head up in the wraps hanging 
from the hall rack and sobbed. The 
sound of those sobs and the spectacle of 
the little blue gingham figure shrinking 
among the garments on the hall rack as 
she heard his step, made him flame with 
indignation. He caught her in his arms 
and drew her behind the big front door 
just as Cousin Eloise looked out into the 
hall and called, testily: ‘‘ Mary, did you 
answer the telephone?” 

Behind the door they stood without 
breathing until they heard. Cousin Eloise 
go back to her piano. John Hollister 
still held a restraining arm about her. 

“Mary, Mary,” he whispered, “ look at 
me—I love you! I love you, and you’re 
going to marry me this morning. I’m 
going to take you out of all this to Italy. 
I’m going to make your life a fairy tale 
from this time on, you little Cinderella, 
you little over-burdened thing. Look at 
me, Mary dear—can you love me?” 

Mary looked at him, a pathetic wonder 
flaming in her face. Then suddenly all 


her woes, her difficulties and disappoint- 
ments, came over her afresh. She sank 
down upon the lowest step of the stairs 
and dropped her head in her arms. He 
understood from her incoherent words 
that she couldn’t marry him because the 
chickens hadn’t come, and Mrs Flanagan 
was carrying on in the laundry, and the 
twins needed her, and she hadn’t had time 
to put on her lavender linen, and sister 
Madge was bringing home some important 
people for luncheon ... and she was too 
old, anyway—nobody ought to ask her— 
and she was so tired, tired! 

John Hollister laughed, softly. Then 
he sat down beside her and pressed her 
head against his shoulder. “ Cinderella,” 
he said, wiping her eyes tenderly with 
his handkerchief, “ Cinderella, you’re go- 
ing upstairs now and put on that lavender 
linen; then we’re going to catch the 
eleven-fifteen to New York, go straight 
to your friend Mrs Morrison, rush in Mrs 
Morrison’s favorite curate, and at five 
we'll be on the boat, bound for Italy and 
peace! Come now; I'll give you thirty 
minutes to dress—” 

Mary drew away from him, wild-eyed 
and frightened. “Oh, I can’t! The 
broilers haven’t come and the twins—” 

Hollister lifted her firmly to her feet. 
“Let your sister come home and manage 
her own twins and her own luncheons. 
Now, then, thirty minutes!” 

Mary’s reply was drowned in piercing 
screams which rang out from the kitchen. 
The door flew open and Nora rushed down 
the hall. Behind her ran Mrs Flanagan. 
Both of them were gibbering wildly. 
Nora threw herself upon Hollister, 
shrieking out something about the stable 
and the twins and fire. Mary was the first 
to grasp her meaning. She pushed Mrs 
Flanagan aside and ran, as she had never 
run before, toward the stable at the foot 
of the garden. Hollister followed. His 
quick eye caught a thin line of smoke 
curling upwards at the edges of an upper 
window, and he tried to catch Mary before 
she darted in at the door. -But she had 
mounted the stairs and seized a bedazed 
twin under each arm by the time he over- 
took her. The loft was filling with smoke; 
there was a little burning heap of shav- 
ings on a flat stone near the window. 

“Ve was w-w-woasting an apple,” 
Annie sobbed, “ an’ it catched.” 

“Take them down and ’phone for the 
fire company,” Hollister commanded. 
Mary rushed the twins into the house and 
sent in an alarm over the telephone. Then 
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she flew back to the stable with Nora, Mrs 
Flanagan, Cousin Eloise, Mrs Huntley- 
Craig and the Reverend Diggs at her heels. 
Under the direction of Hollister they 
formed a bueket brigade. Cousin Eloise 
stood at the spigot, Mrs Huntley-Craig 
and the Reverend Diggs passed buckets 
side by side, Nvra and Mrs Flanagan 
fought the flames like sisters and Mary 
ran down the street to meet the fire eom- 
pany. 

By the time she had piloted the chief’s 
wagon to the scene of the conflagration 
the fire was out. The fire fighters still 
threw on buckets of water, but there was 
only brown smoke to be seen. The fire- 
men tramped in disgusted silence over the 
stable and the rest went out on the lawn 
to draw a long breath of fresh air. John 
Hollister drew Mary one side and pointed 
out three ladies who were advancing from 
the opposite corner of the lawn. 

“JTsn’t that your sister and your lun- 
cheon party?” 

Mary gave a gasp of horror. “ Oh, oh! 
I forgot to tell Nora! There won’t be 
enough to go around. What shall I do? 
What shall—’ 

“Never mind,” interrupted Hollister; 
“you won’t be here to see. We’ve missed 
the eleven-fifteen, but there’s another 
train in thirty minutes. Vm going to 
slip out the side gate and wait down the 
street. Go up to your room, loek the door, 
say nothing to nobody and walk out when 
you’ve got your things together. I’ll be 
waiting. Now, hurry before they see you. 
Remember, Cinderella, if you’re not with 
me in twenty-eight minutes I shall come 
baek and make a seene!”’ 

The half hour that came next seemed 
to Mary like one of those distraught 
dreams in which one packs trunks and 
catehes trains half dressed. She ran up 
the stairs an instant before her sister 
entered with her guests. Fortunately the 
incident of the fire kept them all talking 
for ten minutes. No one missed her. 
She fastened her door. With the sound 
of the key in the lock the fetters of 
responsibility and self-doubt which had 
been with her all her life seemed to drop 
away. Irresponsible, reckless joy pos- 
sessed her. In a twinkling she had di- 
vested herself of her clothes and was revel- 
ing in a bath. 

“TI am quite crazy,” she told herself 
over and over while she was hurriedly 
brushing her hair. Her eyes fell upon 
the lavender linen where she had laid it 
out on her bed at the beginning of that 


long, long morning. With trembling 
hands she arrayed herself in it. 

“T never heard of anyone starting for 
Italy in a lavender linen,” she laughed 
wildly. “But I don’t eare. I wanted 
him to see me in this dress and now I’m 
going to wear it. I know Tm crazy— 
quite, quite crazy—but oh, I’m so happy!” 

She was on her knees putting some 
things into a suitease when she heard a 
knock at her door. She went on packing 


her gray traveling suit silently and 
swiftly. “If I open that door, I’m lost— 


I go back to being merely an unattached, 
maiden aunt,” she told herself. 

She heard her sister asking Eloise 
where Mary was, and what on earth they 
were going to do about the luncheon, and 
she had one last pang of eonseience. 
Then she remembered the sweetness of 
that moment when John Hollister had 
wiped her tears away with his handker- 
chief. She rose up, pinned on her hat, 
took her gloves and suitease, looked onee 
around her little room and then erept like 
a mouse down the back stairs. 

The guests were all on the other side 
of the house. Nora and Mrs Flanagan 
were having high words in the kitchen; 
Cousin Eloise was playing Strauss; the 
twins were engaged in sticking burdock 
burrs in each other’s hair behind the 
hedge. 

“Good-by, good-by, everybody!” she 
said softly, as she closed the gate. John 
Hollister hastened to meet her. As he 
took the suitease from her hand a boy 
passed them with a basket from which 
dangled the heads and feet of three spring 
chickens. One small tear came into 
Mary’s eyes; then she darted upon the 
boy with the basket. 

“Those ehickens aren’t ready to broil!” 
she eried. “Oh, I ought to go back and 
help !” 

John Hollister hurried her around the 
corner. Then he put down the suitease 
and gave her a tender httle shake. 

“Mary, Mary!” he exelaimed, “ you’re 
on your way to Italy! You’ve stopped 
living for other people and you’re going 
to live for yourself and for me awhile. 
Why, dear, they’re all oceupied with their 
own affairs—even the twins are up to 
their own mischief—it’s time you got a 
life of your own. Look at me, Cinderella 
—do you want to go back to your pots?” 

“ N-n-no—oh, no!” 

“Then eateh hold of my arm, little 
goose, and run—for here comes our 
train !”’ 


Why Europeans Want Our Girls 
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gam, N ALMOST all discussions 
Fe) of the question of inter- 
¥ national marriage it 1s as- 
sumed, first, that all for- 
elgners (of legal age) wish 
to marry Americans, and, 
second, that they wish to 
do so from unworthy motives. This idea 
of the universality of the appeal which 
our women matrimonially make abroad 
is so complimentary to them that for the 
moment we may let it stand. But taking 
it for granted that only selfish and de- 
grading reasons could urge these same for- 
elgners to lead our American girls to the 
altar is far from flattering to national 
pride. Here in America we ourselves 
constantly pay to our young women the 
tribute of falling in love with them and 
marrying them, from the highest and best 
of motives. Is it not permissible to won- 
der whether their charms and virtues 
might not conceivably provoke the same 
admiration and affection across the Atlan- 
tic? 

Wouldn’t we be much angrier, and with 
reason, if these same foreigners didn’t 
want our girls? The writer of this 
article has no wish to urge his lovely 
compatriots to wed abroad; but if the 
time ever comes when they are not of- 
fered every possible opportunity of doing 
so he is prepared to pull a considerable 
number of foreign noses, even if it en- 
tails pistols and coffee for two. 

Let us take the possible case of a for- 
eign nobleman who wants to marry here, 
and ean give his reasons for it. The 
writer has no especially widespread ac- 
quaintance among the titled population of 
other lands, and he has to confess with 
shame that he numbers no crowned heads 
among his friends. But everyone here 
and there on his travels accumulates a 
lord or a count or a marquis or two; and 
Baron X, as we will call him, ean be 
personally guaranteed as having an au- 
thentie existence. 

His family is one of the oldest of his 
part of Russia, his ancient and dilapi- 
dated castle one of the most splendid, his 
great estates, though loaded with debts 
and impoverished by long years of 
slack cultivation and careless management, 





still, even to American eyes, princely. 
The tales which in a half hour’s idle, 
unpretentious chat he can tell you of bar- 
baric splendor, of fieree and unbridled 
passions as well as of wild courage and 
frantie love, generosity and devotion, 
make his family history come to us of 
this quiet new civilization of the West, 
trailing clouds of romantic glory. They 
show you, in spite of your most demo- 
cratic feelings, how a man’s name might 
touch his imagination and stir his pride. 

For the moment, however, we must 
concern ourselves with the Baron X of the 
day, the young man in smart London 
clothes who has an eye on America. The 
physical vigor of earlier half-barbariec, 
hard-hunting, deep-drinking generations 
is gone. Its place is taken by nervous 
intellectual vivacity, and a frail, almost 
bent figure. Young Baron X of this year 
of grace is undoubtedly more at home in 
the Parisian cafes than in the great 
stretches of his ancestral woodlands. 

His portrait, as done here, shall be 
painted without the use of whitewash. 
His life has not conformed altogether to 
Puritanical standards. The Russian 
estates somehow manage to furnish each 
new generation with some sort of a for- 
tune to dissipate, and the present repre- 
sentative has flung away his money across 
Europe in the approved—or should one 
say the disapproved?—fashion. And now 
he is ready to settle down and wants a 
rich American wife! There he is, very 
much the type whose matrimonial aspira- 
tions are said to be so vile an insult to 
our girls. It may be amusing, perhaps 
instructive, to consider his side of the 
question. 

“JT could marry at home, of course,” 
you may imagine him saying. “ There 
are plenty of girls, charming, well-born, 
in my own part of Russia. But we’ve 
been intermarrying, we families of the 
nobility, for centuries. That’s why the 
strain is weakening. That’s why I am 
what I am, not what my great-grand- 
father was. Do you imagine I am such 
a fool as to thin the blood still further? 

“No, for. the sake of my family—for 
the sake of my country, I might almost 
say—I must ally myself to some stronger, 
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newer race, something nearer the soil, 
alive with all the strength of the younger, 
Western world. I want the generations 
that come after me to be readier and 
abler to face the world than I have been 
so far. 

“Oh, yes, there are girls of the middle 
classes in my own country, coming from 
families as fresh, vigorous, uncontami- 
nated as yours in America. But ”—there 
was a pause and a brilliant smile here, I 
remember—*“ somehow at home I find new 
families and new money always spell vul- 
garity. In Ameriea it isn’t so, I know. 
At any rate, a wife I might choose from 
the local bourgeoisie would get a cold 
welcome from my family, my connections. 
She would be made unhappy. An Amer- 
ican, on the other hand, would suit them 
all. She’d be made happy if it were pos- 
sible.” 

It sounded plausible, and I meditated 
upon it a moment while beyond the little 
tables of the Cafe de la Paix the whole 
world drove by along the Boulevard. 

“You will find me an American wife, 
nest-ce-pas?” my friend interrupted 
pleasantly. 

“She must be rich, I suppose?” My 
answer was abrupt, almost suspicious. 

“Rich? Yes. Why not? You think 
well of money in America, don’t you? 
Oh, I know what you mean! Yes, I want 
money. I want to develop my property. 
I am rich, myself, but rich without money, 
if you know what I mean. I should like 
capital from my wife, and American 
energy and assistance from her brothers 
or her cousins or her friends. You would 
see my estates change like your Western 
prairie. You would see me as rich as a 
Colorado millionaire, and in my own right. 

“ That’s why I want a rich wife—isn’t 
it an American reason? What do you 
do with rich girls in America, anyhow? 
You marry them, don’t you?” 

Again I meditated, glancing occasion- 
ally at a smiling, apparently quite frank, 
honest face. Yes, I had to admit it, rich 
girls were married in America, and 
broadly speaking were at least quite as 
much sought after as poor girls. So I 
fell back upon the sentimental argument, 
the one which we all count on to admin- 
ister the body blow to the aspiring for- 
eloner. 

“You wouldn’t count on loving your 
wife, I suppose?” I asked, with a touch 
of sarcasm. 

“Love!” and his eyes sparkled. “ Why 
not? Is it so difficult to love American 
girls? I shouldn’t have thought so.” 


And he started eloquently, excitedly, to. 
tell me of the charm, the beauty, the 
new and delightful camaraderie which he 
had found in those whom he had encoun- 
tered. 

After all, one can allow no foreigner 
to outdo one in praise of one’s fair com- 


patriots. 

“Love them?” I echoed. “Why not, 
indeed?” And the argument seemed 
closed. 


But the Baron X went on, as he had be- 
gun, talking of the possible influence that 
American marriages might have on future 
Kuropean generations. I don’t know that 
I myself altogether believe it; I ask no 
reader to. But for the moment one may 
be moved, almost inspired, by the vision of 
what the American mother may mean to 
Europe. 

We ourselves derive our strength from 
the-mixed blood which flows in our veins, 
and has made us a new race. There 
might be something generously noble, 
something lavishly rich, in letting the 
ebb tide that flows back upon the coasts 
of Europe carry with it something of 
our best and strongest, something of this 
Western vigor of ours, something of the 
broader ideals of a young country. 

A vision comes to us all occasionally of 
the abolition of war, of universal dis- 
armaments and of perpetual peace and 
amity between the nations. In its own 
small way, is it not possible that inter- 
national marriage may do its part to bring 
nearer this golden time, that American 
mothers, teaching their sons the hopes and 
the ideals of two hemispheres, may accom- 
plish much for the whole world’s future? 
The star of empire is already far to- 
wards the Western sea, but its rays may 
well reach back across the Atlantie and 
inerease the illumination of the shores of 
Europe. 

There are no statisties to prove the 
effect upon the second generation of the 
foreign father’s taking an American bride. 
Indeed, publicly we pay attention to the 
failures, and keep our census by divoree 
decrees merely. But everyone who has 
any acquaintance with life abroad knows 
that there are at least some happy mar- 
riages, and, if he has met any of the chil- 
dren, growing up or grown up, must ocea- 
sionally have recognized that here was a 
new type, and have wondered whether 
American mothers were not leavening the 
European lump. 

Even the American girls who go abroad, 
receive their due proposals of marriage, 
and, rejecting them, return to accept men 
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of their own nation, perhaps perform a 
service. Little by little they suggest to 
foreign men the clean, cheerful, friendly 
relation that exists between our young 
people here. It is certain that there are 
in the Roman salons (to. take only one of 
our colonial outposts), gayly dancing at- 
tendance on American girls, young’ men 
who are so far Americanized that they 
neither propose marriage nor make love; 
who are, in fact, almost too American to 
suit these same young girls, to whom 
Rome and its magic seemed to promise 
more of romance. 

This article has no wish to attempt a 
general whitewashing of foreigners. Let 
us at onee admit the divorcee statistics 
and many of the lamentable tales of be- 
trayed and abused wives. Let us 
acknowledge that many of the nobility 
and gentry hunt down our heiresses as 
wolves might pretty, harmless deer. And 
then, for the sake of common honesty, let 
us confess that the ladies themselves turn 
huntresses occasionally, and that the 
American girl who is determined to secure 
a title is an almost more objectionable 
spectacle than the foreigner who wants 
to win a fortune. 

There was a farce-comedy played in 
real life a few summers ago at one of the 
fashionable French seaside places which 
will serve here admirably as an illustra- 
tion. 

Miss Sylvia Smith—the name is in- 
vented at random, but the story is abso- 
lutely true—was a brisk and dashing 
young lady, with a fair amount of good 
looks, a moderate fortune and an iron 
determination. After three weeks’ gun- 
ning she winged a Dutch count, and an- 
nounced their engagement. Not a note- 
worthy bag, as shooting goes, but still 
something. Count D, though a trifle 
undersized, was not exactly bad looking, 
and, considering the life he had led, he 
was lasting pretty well. The title was 
not an exceptionally great nor distin- 
guished one; still it was a title, and, at 
least to the home folks and to envious 
school-girl friends, a countess is always a 
countess. Miss S. Smith was open to 
congratulations, and received them smil- 
ingly upon the Casino terrace for several 
mornings. The wedding, which was to 
take place in Paris, was fixed for an 
early date, as was dictated by the impa- 
tient affection of these two young hearts. 

Now, it chanced that in the same water- 
ing place, taking the sea baths, there was 
at this time a French marquis of dis- 
tinguished appearance and even more dis- 


tinguished name and position. Miss S. 
Smith had not made his acquaintance, 
for even among the nobility at a plage 
there are such things as inner circles. But 
it happened that one of these mornings 
on the Casino terrace the Marquis noticed 
her. Perhaps it was her new happiness, 
the prospect of long years of love with 
Count D which made her unusually radiant. 
In any case, he remarked to a friend that 
she was an excessively pretty girl and 
that Count D was a lucky dog. His 
expression of admiration was no more 
impassioned than this, and he turned 
quietly and consumed a glass of Dubonnet. 
The episode appeared to him closed. 

But he had reckoned without Miss 
Sylvia Smith, to whose ears some ami- 
able friend soon earried this passing ex- 
pression of the Marquis’s admiration. 
She was ambitious, she was an opportu- 
nist. She suddenly became doubtful as 
to the value of a Count in the hand. And 
she sent to the Marquis in the bush by 
special messenger that evening a note as 
delicately scented as it was indelicately 
composed. 

“ Cher Marquis,” she began. As nearly 
as possible we will reproduce her com- 
munication: 

“You will understand and pardon my 
writing to you, I feel sure, though it is 
not, I know, according to the rules. 

“T was told today that you had ex- 
pressed admiration for me. Now, I am 
an American girl, and I manage my 
affairs for myself. I must know whether 
this is true. Do you admire me, and do 
you think your feeling could grow to any- 
thing warmer, and your intentions as 
regards me become matrimonial? 

“T am, as you know, engaged to Count 
D. But I will be frank with you. Be- 
tween you and him I should not hesi- 
tate for a moment. In appearance, in 
distinction, in title and in position you 
are so much his superior that I should 
never forgive myself for taking him if 
there was any chance whatever that I 
could get you. For the mere thought of 
you has made me feel how little I truly 
love him. Of course I am now bound 
to him, and I stand ready to marry him. 
But for you I would break with him at 
once.” 

There follows a passage here as to the 
exact condition of her fortune—which, for 
reasons of prudence and to prevent iden- 
tification, must be omitted. But it may 
be said that she cataloged stocks, bonds 
and real estate holdings with admirable 
business-like method, and explained how 
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by application to the embassy in Paris— 
only six hours off by rail—and to a cer- 
tain firm of bankers with close American 
connections the Marquis could authenti- 
cate her financial statements. 

“T will hold off the preparations for 
my marriage with Count D for four days. 
This will give you time to think the mat- 
ter over and investigate if you wish. If 
I hear from you favorably I will put you 
at once into communication with my 
euardian. If not, I shall of course 
carry out my original plan as to Count 
D. I am, 
| “Dear Marquis, 

“ Yours most cordially, 
“ Syivia SMITH.” 


A letter which needs no comment! The 
story, unfinished, enforces its lesson. But 
the reader may have some natural curios- 
ity as to how it ended. The Marquis X 
wrote a polite note to decline the prof- 
fered honor, and then, as was but human 
perhaps, told the story to a friend. The 
friend, equally human and indiscreet, set 
the yarn going. And in a short time it 
reached the ears of Count D! 

Count D did not go to Miss Sylvia 
Smith. He made no attempt to investi- 
gate the story. But he promptly sent 
his seconds to the Marquis X. 

They met, and honor was satisfied, for- 
tunately without mishaps—and one must 
say fortunately, because the French duel, 
though often a joke, is not always so. 
The Count and the Marquis bowed po- 
litely, shook hands, took some coffee and 
cognac and parted, excellent friends. 

Then the Count did a thing which shows 
what a curiously fantastic, yet attractive 
ideal of chivalry still may exist over 
there. He had risked his life to prove 
that Miss Sylvia Smith was ineapable of 
such an action as the one of which she 
was accused. As a gentleman should, he 
had protected the lady’s honor and his own. 
But now he quietly wrote a note to her 
exeusing himself with politeness from the 
projected marriage, and giving’ reasons 
which she could not, at least did not, deny. 

Thus, onee, did ambition over-reach 
itself. But Miss Sylvia Smith was not 
of a type which can easily be discouraged. 
Her health continued good and her secur- 
ities did not decline in value. She is now 
a baroness, so for her this edifying tale 
ends happily. 

May it not be possible that the girls 
who take the worst foreigners do so with 
their eyes open? 

Not all noblemen have tried to conceal 


their past or to whitewash it. There is 
an extraordinary story of an interview 
which took place lately between a rich 
American father and his prospective son- 
in-law. The father, at some expense, had 
obtained from abroad an exhaustive report 
as to the younger gentleman’s past career. 

With the documents in hand he con- 
fronted the young man, fearing a 
blanched and frightened face, but hoping 
for a high color and indignant denials. 

“Were you here... ? Is it true that 
at Monte Carlo... ?” ete, ete. 

He went over many vile, squalid and 
sensual episodes. 

The foreign suitor lit a cigarette. 

“Tt is all true,” he said. ‘“ You were 
foolish to spend so much money getting 
the information; I would have told you 
for less. Certainly you are at liberty to 
tell your daughter, although I have an 
idea that she already knows. In any ease, 
that I: have led this sort of life in the 
past will not seem to her a proof that I 
will do so in the future. She may be 
wrong about this. But she wants to 
marry me, and if you want to please her 
you'll let her do so.” 

The cigarette smoke curled gently into 
the air, and the American father fairly 
gasped, not so much at the cool impu- 
dence of his proposed son-in-law, as at 
the brazen heartlessness and cold-blooded 
ambition of his own child. And shortly 
afterwards, having interviewed his daugh- 
ter, he let her marry the man of her 
choice. Perhaps he thought she deserved 
him. 

There are plenty of shopworn gentle- 
men of title in the market, that is ad- 
mitted. But may it not be that the ladies 
who purchase them are, in their own way, 
a little tarnished, too? Are they the 
American girls we are proudest of? Are 
they, indeed, much better than the gentle- 
men they marry? 

It is a varied world, this of ours, in 
whieh emotions are mixed and conflict- 
ing. It is possible to love the green Eng- 
lish country, or the plains of Franee, or 
the hill-top cities of Italy without alto- 
gether forgetting the bay of New York 
and the great town piled mountain-high 
upon its narrow island. Nobody who has 
lived abroad much ean have failed to find 
some happy international marriages. And 
nobody who has lived at home ean alto- 
gether blame the foreigner who wants to 
find a wife among our charming’ girls. 
Who, indeed, are foreigners, and what, 
that they should hope to find anything © 
better than American wives? 
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As Seen By Her: The 
Candid Opinions of Some 
Half a Hundred Young 


Women on the Momentous 








other or for the masculine 
eye mainly? To judge from 
replies received from about 
fifty young women whom 
this magazine has inter- 
viewed, it 1s the male eye, 
and principally the eye of the dresser 
himself, which is considered in the selec- 
tion of clothes. Surely if the men were 
in the habit of consulting the fair sex— 
the younger of them at least—the sar- 
torial habits of mankind would be quite 
different. 

Do these girlish opinions settle the great 
Problem? What a question! 

An artist of renown, who believes that 
tailors don’t know, or if they do, won’t 
advise honestly, or cannot get their coun- 
sel accepted, has promised to give the 
men of this magazine a talk on Clothes 
a little later which shall forever settle 
the question. Meanwhile the men may 
worry along with the light of their own 
knowledge and such illumination as our 
half hundred young women are able to 
throw upon the agitated scene. 

Men, weighed in the balance with har- 
mony, good taste and independence in 
dress, have by these judges been found 
wanting. Aided by flashy ties and con- 
spicuous socks, they have broken all laws 
of color harmony. To a man, they have 
flocked to the call of the green hat and 
the crocheted tie. They are guilty of 
wearing shiny collars—collars of hideous 
shapes. The verdict upon their suits is 
“ Need pressing.” 

These fifty young eritics, chosen from 
different parts of the country, are as a 
unit upon certain subjects, They agree 





Subject of Male 


Attire 





that the brown derby becometh no man; 
that the jewelry of mankind is of “ bar- 
barie splendor;” that red shoes should not 
be worn on Sundays; and that the cro- 
cheted tie must be abolished. 

Hints are given for the man with red 
hair; the careless man is classified by 
himself. In fact, the following para- 
graphs should remove “friendly com- 
ment” from the overworked Merry 
Widow and direct it upon a field hitherto 
unexplored but rich in appalling discov- 
eries—men’s clothes. 

“Men are such perfectly inartistic 
creatures—and so absolutely the slaves 
of convention!” says a Connecticut girl. 
“Think how they go about year after 
year, just the same tiresome, up-and-down 
pieces of serge and tweed, their only con- 
cern in the number of buttons on their 
cuffs, or some such dreary and inconspic- 
uous matter, out of which they seem to 
get much anxiety and no pleasure. Is 
that what they think will take the femi- 
nine eye or ensnare the female heart—the 
number of buttons on a man’s cuff? 
Good lack! what a subject for romance! 
Can they never learn? 

“Here for generation after generation, 
ever since the days of the fascinating 

‘small clothes’ went out, we women have 
been steadily losing our hearts to any- 
thing in military buttons and braid that 
came along. Even the sight of a clerical 
waistcoat that is fastened behind is a 
feast to our starving hearts, a joy to our 
weary eyes. And is not the success in 
love of the soldier and the young rector 
proverbial in the annals of our time? 

“ Think for a moment, think seriously, 
of that monstrosity of modern civiliza- 
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tion, the derby hat, as un- 
yielding as the helmet of 
sheet armor, as unpracti- 
cal and unprotective as 
the most gossamer of fem- 
inine creations, and even 
as variable as they; for 
the shape, they tell me, 
changes every year. It is 
the sport of the passing 
wind, it lets the raindrop 
play upon the unprotected 
human countenance; it is 
no shield against the sun. 
And morning after morn- 
ing as the years go by 
ten thousand unrelenting 
husbands plaee ten thou- 
sand of these spherical 
horrors on ten thousand 
otherwise attractive heads, 
and go forth into the 
world, rejecting the com- 
fortable and adaptable soft 
hat with a wave of the hand, as ‘not 
suitable for business, my dear.’ 

“My sympathies were with a girl who 
was going through the ‘making up her 
mind stage’ when she sobbed upon my 
shoulder, ‘ He loves me, and I could never 
be happy without him; and I’m perfectly 
sure of it until I see him in his derby 
hat! I soothed her with ready feminine 
intuition. ‘Spring, I said, ‘is almost 
here.’ This was not with reference to the 
mating season, but merely to remind her 
that the obstacle to her 
future happiness would 
soon go into retirement for 
the summer. ‘Oh,’ she 
moaned, ‘in summer he 
wears a straw hat that’s 
just as unbecoming. It 
seems to me that we have } 
to love a man in spite of § 
his clothes.’ I don’t think § 
it could be expressed much | 
better. And the pity of 
it is that it is true!” 

The great problem was 
put to a “manicure girl” 
on Broadway. She ran an 
orange stick through her 
blond pompadour. “ You 
can put me down for this. 
Men is well dressed when 
they’re tidy. Some is and 
some ain't. If a man 
ain’t born that way, he . 
won’t never learn it, and 
his wife ain’t to blame. 





*“Men buy extraordinary vests” 





Our forefathers wore ruffled shirt- 
ronts 
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It don’t matter if he has 
his stuff made on Fifth 
avenoo or buys it at the 
five and ten-cent store. If 
aman ain’t born with the 
clothes feeling, you ean’t 
never make him look right. 
Any fellow that ean’t fix 
his own tie decent is going 
to be a dreadful worry to 
his wife someways, a-clean- 
ing spots off his coat, and 
all that.” 

The manicure paused, 
and her hard voice broke 
a little. “ But say, if you 
want to marry them, don’t 
you never mind nothin’ 
about that. He won’t look 
so grand, but he’s safe, 
and that’s something. 
Say, Al was the swellest 
élooking thing: you ever did 
see, but here I am shovin’ 
the chamois. If I ever play the marry- 
ing game again, you'll see me pickin’ the 
safe one and not caring whether he wears 
gloves or not. That’s good advice all 
right, because I been there, and there 
ain’t nothing else that really counts.” 

“A mistake that really sensible men 
make,” says a New York girl who was 
born in the South, “is to have their 
shoulders padded out until they look like 
tailors’ dummies. A certain man that I 
know who dresses like this wears patent 
leather pumps with ‘ up- 
pers’ in the winter time 
and has the most beauti- 
i fully romantic look in his 
eyes—sad and far-away. 
He writes voetry. For a 
| salary he keeps books in a 
grocery store. In the sum- 
mer he spends one week at 
| an expensive hotel in At- 
lantie City and dreams he 
is rich and popular and 
intellectual. Men with ex- 
tra broad shoulders are al- 
ways yromantice—and _ su- 
perficial.” 

This girl continues: 
| “ All-around, capable, 
wholesome men—men who 
can be depended upon in 
every business’ venture, 
who are sincere in all they 
profess, whom one’s father 
invariably recommends to 
one as the ‘ real stuff’ for 
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a husband or any other in- 
vestment—are very often 
distinguished by a deplor- 
able carelessness in dress 
that is their fatal handicap 
in society. These are the 
men who do not have their 
clothes pressed _ often 
enough, who go with trou- 
sers baggy at the knee 
and coats erumby on the 
shoulders, whose linen, 
while clean, is carelessly 
chosen and earelessly put 
on, and whose collars are 
usually frayed at the 
edges and invariably too 
large. No one, these days, 
blames a girl for looking 
with disfavor on a eare- 
lessly groomed man. That 
old affectation that the 
body was beneath the no- 
tice of the mind has long 
ago gone out of counte- 
nance, and the man who makes the mistake 
of taking no thought for his grooming 
deserves the ostracism he gets. 

“The ugliest thing on land or sea in 
the nature of masculine adornment is 
the silk tile or ‘beaver’ of which men 
are so enamored. It is really not becom- 
ing to any man, and it would not be even 
sightly did not eustom and familiarity 
dull our sense to its awkwardness. The 
little round knobs of sailors and exag- 
gerated soup bowls that the summer 
brings in are equally unbecoming and 
absurd, it seems to me. 
How much more manly, 
even, is the graceful Mex- 
ican sombrero, with its 
somber peak and rolling 
brim! Why should men 
wear pill boxes and soup 
plates when their hight 
and breadth of shoulder 
demand larger, more pro- 
portionate headgear? 

“The best-dressed man 
I know wears but two col- 
ors—black and gray. His 
linen is white or white with 
black stripes or figures. 
His ties are black or white 
or black and white. His 
hats are black or dark 


gray. His hosiery is un- 
alterably black. ‘A 
gloomy monotone,’ you 


say? Every man could 
not endure the severity of 





** Men’s hats are usually pretty bad ”’ 





Evening clothes under a top coat 


it, I grant that, but he 
is black-haired, straight- 
browed, clear-skinned and 
well-set-up, and he ean 
carry it. He is always 
faultlessly groomed as to 
the details of collars, 
cuffs, shoes, hands and 
hair. Another exceedingly 
agreeable-looking man I 
know, who achieves dis- 
‘tinction in spite of very 
small stature, red hair, 
colorless eyes and a dis- 
agreeable voice, dresses in 
browns—beautiful brown 
mixtures, some smooth, 
some rough, all becoming 
—and certain shades of 
green ties, which harmo- 
nize exactly. His coats are 
never exaggerated as to 
length or breadth, and he 
is always, it is unneces- 
sary to add, scrupulously 
and effectively groomed.” 


Sundry Opinions 
Originating All the Way from Richmond, 
Virginia, to Milwaukee, Wisconsin 

“Young men, particularly young col- 
lege men, and most of all, young college 
men who are prominent in athletics, seem 
to consider a sweater a suitable garment 
for every occasion but a ball.” 


“When in doubt, play a dress suit. 
This is a good rule to apply at any time 

| after the sun sets.” 

“ Almost every day one 
sees a high hat worn with 
a short coat. This is a 
mistake, both from a com- 
mon-sense and an artistic 
point of view.” 


“On one recent notable 
occasion royalty is said to 
have appeared in a laven- 
der shirt with a pink neck- 
tie and a green hat. I al- 
ways think of this when 
I see our college men. 
A shirt with broad black 
and orange stripes may 
assert loyalty to Prince- 
ton, while red shoes laced 
up with white strings are 
meant to indicate devo- 
tion to Cornell. But such 
sartorial stunts are unat- 
tractive and inappropriate 
for any intelligent young 
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man. Why should a gen- 
tleman try to be a rain- 
bow or an aurora borealis? 
Both are beautiful in their 
place, but would be pain- 
ful at short range. Only 
two colors at one time 
would be a wise motto for 
many youths of the pres- 
ent generation.” 


“Tn my mind’s eye now 
IT can see a man, otherwise 
charming, who was con- 
stantly referred to by some 
women as ‘The stained 
glass window,’ and whose 
fondness for jewels dis- 
counted his character a 
trifle even with those who 
knew him best.” 


“< There are no fashions 
for the fat.’ The .best 
they can do is to stick to 
the dark colors and plain, 
straight lines; then the power of sugges- 
tion in this may induce them to try to 
model their figures accordingly.” 


“Men are the best looking either in 
white flannels with jaunty panamas, or 
else in sweaters and corduroys with a 
slouchy hat.” 


“A man with a long neck should not 
wear a low collar—it makes him look 
awkward and foolish; and a man with 
a short, fat neck should not don a high 
collar. No man, whatever the size or 
length of his neck, should wear collars 
that turn away in front—they are awful!” 


“But the best of style, cloth and color 
are nothing if a man has not the air and 
carriage to set them off well.” 


“No girl cares for gaudy neckties, nor 
does she pine to see a man’s trousers 
turned up to reveal fancy socks.” 


“Sober colors and perfect grooming 
make the greatest impression on me—a 
well-pressed suit, with harmonious neck 
and footwear, and man would pass in a 
crowd.” 


“T wish someone would invent a new 
style of hat for men; derbies are so unbe- 
coming to many of them, and soft felt 
ones so much better.” 


“A long coat on a short man looks as 
grotesque as long trousers on a small 
boy.” 

“Tf men happen to have dark hair and 
eyes, they seem to have such a hankering 
for red cravats, and a man should only 
wear a red cravat when he is far away 





**'he smaller the man the broader 
the shoulders ’”’ 


in the woods with tried 
and faithful friends who 
can be trusted to like him 
anyway.” 

“Tf a woman is badly 
dressed we attribute to her 
merely lack of taste, but if 
a man is badly attired we 
instantly think, ‘ Lack of 
training.’ ” 

“Tn moments of tempo- 
rary mental aberration men 
buy extraordinary vests, 
forgetting that they can- 
not probably afford to 
throw them away as soon 
as the passing’ fad is over.” 

“If He is moved to 
combine white flannel 
trousers, a negligee shirt 
and a soft tie with a din- 
ner coat (I actually met 
that combination once), 
then by all means let him 
cultivate an observing mind.” 


“Men’s hats are usually pretty bad. 
If conventionally correct they are apt to 
be too large or small, and a man rarely— 
at least results would seem to bear this 
out—pays sufficient attention to the be- 
comingness of the article apart from its 
being correct. The soft felt hats are 
usually in atrocious condition. When 
suited to the occasion I like a soft, dark- 
gray felt, a black derby, or for summer 
a sensible Panama.” 


“A man’s manners and his dress com- 
monly make his fortune, at least with the 
opposite sex.” 


“A loose collar, a real roomy collar, 
spells death to style, for the laws of such 
do not permit a man to indulge in a col- 
lar of seventeen inches when one of four- 
teen will suffice, no matter how much 
more comfortable the former may be.” 


“Let a man always put on his gloves 
when he puts on his hat. Men otherwise 
correctly dressed sometimes appear in the 
street cars or train—harassed commuters 
probably—minus gloves, and presto! the 
‘effect’ is gone. The effect is gone also 
if a man neglects to have his gloves well 
mended or his shoes shined.” 


“The secretary of a well-known New 
Yorker declares she can always tell when 
her employer’s wife is away. ‘ Any 
morning when he comes in wearing a 
bright blue tie and a lavender shirt, I 
am morally certain that she has run up 
to Boston to see her mother. I’ve never 
known it to fail.’ ” 
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** Huh!’ said the doctor. 





He was working over Mr Mugégs”’ 


The Cough Drop 
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(Begun in the June number] 


Chapter ITI 
By Ellis Parker Butler 


sey Li minutes during which 
Wi the Muggses sat by their 
library table awaiting 
the arrival of Doctor 
Mack were very trying. 
Mrs Muggs pretended to 
sew, but she was in 
reality watching her husband for new evi- 
dences of mental aberration, and Mr 
Muges pretended to eat imaginary crack- 
ers in a eareless manner, but he was, in 
fact, keeping a keen eye on Mrs Muggs, 
fearing to see in her some new trace of 
insanity. From time to time Mr Muggs 
coughed as well as he could, for since it 





was the cough that he had used as an 
excuse for sending for Doctor Mack, he 
felt he must keep up the pretense. And 
Mrs Muggs, to humor him—for the 
troubled in mind must always be humored 
—showed a great interest in the cough. 

“Cornelius,” she said, “I am so sorry 
that cough distresses you in that way. 
Isn’t that cough drop dissolved yet?” 

Mr Muggs took the glass from the 
table and looked into it. The large glass 
paperweight had not dissolved in the 
least. It still filled the tumbler to over- 
flowing, and the colored view of the Cap- 
itol at Washington that was imbedded in 
the glass of the paperweight shone bril- 
i untly. 

“No,” he said. “ It doesn’t seem to dis- 
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solve very rapidly.” He leaned over to 
set the glass on the table again, but his 
wife arrested his hand. 

“Dear,” she said, “I think it might 
dissolve more rapidly in your mouth. 
Those crackers do not seem to do you 
the least good.” 

Mrs Muggs had a well-defined idea in 
saying this. The distraction of the arri- 
val of Doctor Mack might temporarily 
drive the hallucinations from the mind of 
Mr Muggs, and she was anxious that the 
doctor should see for himself how much 
and in what way Mr Mugegs’s mind was 
affected. She wished to keep Mr Muggs 
so interested in his hallucination that the 
paperweight was a cough drop that he 
would be still in the midst of it when the 
doctor arrived. So she said, “ Put the 
cough drop in your mouth, Cornelius dear. 
I am sure it will relieve your cough.” 

For a moment Mr Muggs hesitated. 
The paperweight was an unusually large 
one. It was circular in form, with a dome- 
like top and a flat base, and of beautifully 
smooth glass with iridescent hues. He 
looked at the paperweight doubtfully. 
Without taking exact measurements he 
estimated that it was a number seven 
paperweight, and that his mouth was only 
a number five and one-half mouth, or 
number six at the most. At any other 
time he would have balked at putting such 
a large paperweight into his mouth, but he 
was anxious that when Doctor Mack ar- 
rived the doctor should see Mrs Muggs in 
the midst of one of her hallucinations, so 
that he might make a better diagnosis of 
the case. He raised the paperweight and 
pressed it against his lips. 

Luckily, the glass of the paperweight 
was very smooth indeed. Mr Muggs 
opened his mouth as wide as it would 
open and pushed against the paperweight 
with all his strength. For a moment it 
resisted; Mr Muges pushed harder; sud- 
denly, with a pop like the noise accom- 
panying the extraction of a champagne 
cork, the paperweight entered his mouth. 

It was a very tight fit. Try as he 
might, his teeth would not close over it. 
He knew instantly that that particular 
paperweight had not been meant to go 
into his particular mouth, and he put up 
his hand to remove it. Very little of the 
smooth, rounded side of the paperweight 
extended beyond his teeth, and that was 
all he could touch. He grasped it as 
tightly as he could with two fingers of 
his hand and his thumb, but it was impos- 
sible to secure a tight grip on it. The 


paperweight would not come out, and it 
would not go in any further; all it would 
do was revolve. He grew red in the 
face, his eyes rolled wildly, and he mo- 
tioned to Mrs Muggs. He tapped the 
sides of his cheeks, twirled the paper- 
weight in his mouth with the tip of his 
forefinger and tried to speak. 

What he tried to say was: “ My dear, 
I cannot get this thing out of my mouth,” 
but what he really said was, ‘‘ Ugh, gug, 
ugh.” It was all he could say. 

His jaws began to ache, and his eyes to 
bulge. Mrs Muggs stood over him wring- 
ing her hands, moaning, ‘“ Cornelius, dear 
Cornelius!” She seemed, for the moment, 
to have lost the use of her wits, as if in 
a panic, but’ Cornelius, uncomfortable as 
he was, remained calm. 

“ Mug, ugh, ugg,” he said emphatically, 
and then, drawing a pencil from his 
pocket, he wrote rapidly on the flyleaf 
of the de luxe Tennyson that lay on the 
t ble. He knew he must get that cough 
drop out of his mouth; he knew he could 
not grasp its slippery rounded sides; 
he knew there was no room in his mouth 
to rig up a lever to pry the cough drop 
out; to blast it out might scatter bits of 
broken glass down his throat; and like 
the wise man he was he ealled for the 
only things that met the situation per- 
fectly—liquid glue and a roll of antiseptic 
bandages. He knew that if he glued one 
end of the bandage to the paperweight 
with liquid glue and let the glue harden, 
he could grasp the bandage as a handle 
and pull the paperweight forth. And if 
his strength alone was not sufficient—the 
bandage was long—Mrs Muggs could add 
her strength, and the kitchen maid could 
add her strength, and the upstairs maid 
could add her strength. In fact, there 
were yards and yards of bandage, and if 
necessary the neighbors could be called 
in, 
So he wrote rapidly, “ Get the liquid 
glue from my desk, and get the antiseptic 


bandages from the medicine closet. 
Hurry.” 
Mrs Muggs read, and ran. Mr Muggs 


closed the book and lay back in his chair. 
He swallowed from time to tim? with dif- 
fieulty. He let his head fall back. A diz- 
ziness came upon him. He gasped, and 
when Mrs Muggs entered he had only suf- 
ficient strength left to motion to her to 
spread the liquid glue upon the bandage, 
and as he motioned that she should then 
place it upon the paperweight he sank 
into unconsciousness. 
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With a groan Mrs Muggs poured the 
contents of the bottle upon the bandage, 
and smeared it well over the surface with 
her finger. She saw she had no time to 
waste. Cornelius had so long attended to 
the house affairs and to the little ills of 
the children that she had perfeet faith 
in his ideas of first aid for the mjured. 
She made a good poultice of the glue and 
pressed it down well over his mouth, pat- 
ting it into his mustache and beard, 
forming it around the curvature of his 
lips and teeth, and then wrapped the re- 
maining eight yards of the bandage ecare- 
fully around his head, taking good care 
not to cover his nostrils. At that moment 
the doorbell rang, and Doctor Mack, 
without ceremony, opened the door and 
walked into the hbrary. Liquid glue dries 
rapidly. 

“ Oh, Doctor!” cried Mrs Muges, wring- 
ing her hands while the tears streamed 
from her eyes, “I am so glad you have 
come. I did what I could. I made the 
liquid glue poultiee and—” 

“ What!” erted the doctor, springing 
to where Cornelius lay swathed in band- 
ages. ‘“ Liquid glue poultice?” 

“For the paperweight,’ cried Mrs 
Muges. “It was too big for his mouth, 
the paperweight was. It went in, but it 
wouldn’t go down, and it wouldn’t come 
out, so L got the bandages and made a 
liquid glue poultice—” 

“The paperweight!” eried the doctor. 
“Was he trying to swallow the paper- 
weight ?” 

“ Oh, no!” wailed Mrs Muges. “TI was 
making him dissolve it in his mouth. 
It wouldn’t dissolve in the glass of 
water.” 

The doctor was unwinding bandages 
from around Mr Muges’s head; he stopped 
and gazed at Mrs Muggs. 

“Huh!” he exclaimed. “Did he put it 
in his mouth voluntarily ?”’ 

“Of course not!” cried Mrs Muggs, 
weeping through her fingers, which were 
pressed against her eyes. “I made him! 
I made him! I told him it would dissolve 
in his mouth. But I kept my presence of 
mind; I made the liquid glue poultice.” 

“ Huh!” said the doctor. He was work- 
ing over Mr Muggs. The liquid glue had 
done its duty, and had hardened well. 
The bandage, the glue and the surface of 
Mr Muggs’s faee, together with his 
mustache and his beard and his teeth, 
were one solid, compact mass. With deft 
fingers the doctor drew from his pocket a 
small laneet and cut the bandage around 


the paperweight. Enough remained to 
grasp with his fingers, and taking a firm 
erip he pulled forth the paperweight. Mr 
Muges opened his eyes and sighed. He 
worked his cramped jaws slowly, lke a 
man eating air. Tears filled his eyes. He 
tried to speak, but his lps and his teeth 
were glued together. He put up his 
hand and touched the long, trailing end 
of the bandage. 

“Ah, docker,” he said, speaking with 
great difficulty, “1 wazza bi’ cog drog!” 
“ What?” asked the doctor sharply. 

“ Cog drog,” explained Mr Muggs eare- 
fully, with intense seriousness. “ Bz’ cog 
drog. Wazza bv cog droge.” 

“ He says it was a big cough drop,” ex- 
plained Mrs Muggs. Mr Muges nodded. 

“Bi cog drog,” he repeated. “ Dee wi’ 
saig li’ liggy glug.” 

“He says his dear wife saved his life 
with the liquid glue,” said Mrs Muges. 

Mr Muggs nodded emphatieally. “ Liggy 
glug saig li’,’ he repeated. “ Too bi’ cog 
drog.” 

Doctor Mack nodded his head this 
time, and he nodded it soothingly. Mr 
Muggs was watching him with sadly 
anxious eyes, and Mrs Muggs with tearful 
anxious eyes, 

“Yes, yes,” said Doctor Mack. “It 
was a big cough drop, but a liquid glue 
poultiee was exactly the right thing for 
it. Now, if I could have a—” 

“Plaig a fruig!”’ exclaimed Mr Muggs, 
intent on showing the doctor clearly the 
hallucinations of Mrs Muggs. 

“Yes,” said Mrs Muges, “a plate of 
fruit. Cornelius, ring the bell!” 

Mr Muggs struck an imaginary call 
bell on the table. A few moments later 
he spoke to an tmaginary Delia 

“ Degegia, a plaig a fruig,” he said. 

A minute later he seemed to go to meet 
the imaginary Delia, and from the thin 
air took a plate of fruit that had no 
existence. He passed it to his wife and 
to the doctor, and all three took some of 
the imaginary fruit. The doctor watched 
his two patients closely, as he peeled an 
imaginary apple and ate it. Mr Muggs 
was eating imaginary grapes and Mrs 
Muges an imaginary orange. 

“ Thanks, no more!” the doctor said, 
when he had laid the imaginary core on 
the imaginary plate. “ Now we will talk 
medicine and eures, That glue,” he said 
to Mr Muges, “is going to be a hard 
thing to remove. Probably it will have to 
wear off. But if I may ’phone my assist- 
ant I will have him bring over a couple 
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of expert glue removers. Thanks; I know 
my way to the telephone.” 

In the telephone closet he called up his 
assistant. Very soft and low he spoke 
into the telephone. 

“ John,” he said, “get two strong 
nurses—muscular ones, capable of han- 
dling violent patients—one male and one 
female, and come up here to the Muggses 
at once with them. Mr and Mrs Muggs 
are, I fear, hopelessly insane. I’ll wait 
here. I dare not leave them alone a 
minute.” 


Chapter IV 


By Porter Emerson Browne 


Hanging up the receiver, the doctor 
turned and made his way back to the 
room where sat his potential patients. 
Mrs Muggs was still sitting quietly, hands 
folded in her lap; Mr Muggs was pecking 
with futile fingers at glue-coagulated vis- 
age. 

“They will be here soon, now,” an- 
nounced the doctor, soothingly. 

There came a silence—a silence that 
was broken by Mr Muggs, who, starting 
suddenly up, with lighting eyes, eried, 
inspirationally, “ Wa’, wa’, wa’!” 

The doctor turned to Mrs Muggs. 
“What did he say?” he queried. 

Mrs Muggs shook her head; of her hus- 
band she asked, “ What is it, Cornelius, 
dear?” 

Wa’, wa’, wa’,” explained Mr Muggs, 
painstakingly. “ Ge’ wa’, wa’, wa’.” 

Mrs Muggs looked at the doctor; the 
doctor looked at Mrs Muggs. Simulta- 
neously they shook their heads, uncom- 
prehendingly. 

Mr Muggs was waxing peevish. 

““Ge’ wa’, wa’, wa’.” It seemed to be 
a command of some kind. Elucidatingly, 
he rubbed with his finger tips the hard- 
ened glue. But still no glimmer of 
understanding came from either his bet- 
ter half or from the physician. At which, 
suddenly, he seized the pencil that still 
lay upon the table, and upon his cuff 
wrote, “ Get warm water. Soak glue off.” 

He thrust forth his arm, crooking his 
elbow so that the writing would appear 
in correct position before the eyes of his 
wife and the doctor; and they, bending 
forward, read. 

Mrs Muggs rose to her feet, quickly. 

“Oh, to be sure!” she eried. “ Why 
didn’t I think of that before! I'll get 
some immediately.” 

The doctor raised a halting hand. He was 
nothing if not quick-witted; and he saw 


vanishing into the mists of the might have 
been his principal plan of action, which 
was, on the arrival of the two nurses, to 
suggest that Mr Muggs be taken to the 
hospital where, ostensibly, the operation 
of glue removing could be conducted with 
much less trouble and discomfort and 
much more celerity and success. Whereby 
he would preclude the possibility of hav- 
ing to use physical force in the removal 
of his patients. And thus he halted Mrs 
Muges. 

“Ym afraid,” he said, gently, “that 
this has gone beyond the efficacy of such 
simple and primitive methods as_ hot 
water.” 


“But, doctor,” began Mrs Muggs, 
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The physician interrupted. 

“In medical terms,” he declared, im- 
pressively, “the case at hand is known as 
glucolibus ineradicableiensis stickleorum. 
Surely, you cannot fail to see the utter 
absurdity of applying such a thing as hot 
water to a condition of that nature. If 
it were a drop or two of glue only,” he 
went on hastily, and most persuasively, 
“some simple panacea of the nature of 
that which you mention might to a lim- 
ited degree be considered advisable as a 
purely temporary method of alleviation. 
Though—” 

“Well, there’s no harm in trying it, at 
any rate,” broke in Mrs Muggs. ‘“ Surely 
it can’t hurt him any; and it’s Cornelius’s 
face, you know.” 

She started to pass him by; but he 
laid a detaining hand gently on her arm. 

“If -your! wish,’ the saiday "Only Met 
Delia get it.” 

Mrs Muggs stopped. Mr Muggs started 
bolt upright in his chair; and, had it not 
been for the glue, his jaw would have 
dropped. 

The doctor did not wait to have his 
suggestion vetoed. Turning, he said to an 
imaginary Delia, who was supposed to 
be standing near an actual door: “ Delia, 
Mr Muggs would like a basin of warm 
water—not too hot, if you please. Bring 
it at once. ... Thank you.” 

Mrs Muggs, after standing for a mo- 
ment, helplessly, reseated herself in her 
chair. Mr Muggs, mumbling something 
that could not be understood (a fact that 


-may not be considered entirely unfortu- 


nate), relapsed into his former position 
of relaxation of body if not of mind. 
Anon the doctor rose. Taking from 
the imaginary hand of an imaginary serv- 
ant an imaginary basin of imaginary 
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water, he tendered it to Mr Muggs. 

“There you are,” he said, sympatheti- 
eally. ‘“ But I don’t believe it will do a 
bit of good.” 

It didn’t. Nor did Mr Muggs enjoy 
himself over acutely while in the act of 
trying to remove real glue with unreal 
water. The fact that the doctor was eye- 
ing his efforts with undissimulated tri- 
umph did not add to his mental enjoy- 
ment. But the fact that it was his own 
suggestion compelled him at least to make 
a pretense of effort. 

For several minutes, with the imaginary 
basin of imaginary water upon his knees, 
he laved the actual glue upon his actual 
features with imaginary liquid held in 
real hands. It was difficult play; and 
the expression upon the face of the doctor 
but added to that difficulty. And at 
length he desisted. 

“See!” said the doctor, “I told you so 
all the time.” He shook his head gravely. 
“T’m afraid,” he said, “ that I shall have 
to ask you to come with me to the hos- 
pital.” 

Had there been a real basin it would 
have fallen to the floor, so suddenly did 
Mr Muggs start. It took a moment for 
the idea to percolate through an under- 
standing not unnaturally somewhat con- 
fused by the happenings of the evening. 
But then, at length, full realization struck 
him. He shook his head violently, eyes 
opened wide in protest. 

Mrs Muggs, too, was clearly out of sym- 
pathy with the idea. 

“Tt is not necessary at all, I’m sure,” 
she said, positively. ‘‘ Whatever must be 
done, must be done here. It is quiet; any 
instruments that may be needed ean be 
brought; and I myself will nurse him.” 

There was little of the equivocal in Mrs 
Muggs. Hers was a nature positive, firm, 
unyielding. And, in the moral support of 
her decision her husband achieved a vis- 
ible foree and determination that boded 
ill for the carefully conceived plans of 
the doctor. 

The latter, looking from the one to the 
other, began to realize that all alone he 
had been attributing to his strategie in- 
spiration an importance and an efficacy 
that the materialization of faet did not 
bear out. A mode of procedure that, at 
its inception, had appeared easily feasible 
and simple to the point of absurdity 
now took on an atmosphere of complexity 
that amounted, almost, to impossibility. 

For a moment he sat, brow corrugated. 
At length the frown of thought ineuba- 


tion slowly departed from his forehead, 
in its stead appeared an expression of 
impressive seriousness; and, leaning over 
toward Mrs Muges, he whispered: “ Do 
not hinder, but help. We must get him 
away. .He is dangerously insane!” 

Slowly Mrs Muggs’s eyes grew round 
and frightened. Then she screamed once, 
shrilly, and sought her smelling’ salts. 

The doctor took advantage of her pre- 
occupation to rush to the side of Mr 
Muggs, who, at his wife’s unexpected 
vocal contribution, had taken his fingers 
away from his chin so suddenly that a 
tuft of glue-smeared beard had accom- 
panied them, and to say to him, quickly, 
“Mrs Muggs is hopelessly mad! You 
must help me to take her where she can 
be eared for!” 

This, then, as will be seen, was the 
doctor’s latest inspiration: that, by ap- 
pealing to the sane facets of the minds of 
his patients, he could impel them each 
to work against the other—each to effect 
the removal of the other to a place where 
might be treated the facets diseased. 

While his plan indubitably was not 
without an element of logic, and of ex- 
cellenee, there was lacking a fundamental 
knowledge of the mental fabries of those 
upon whom it was applied. For at the 
very thought of strait-jackets, barred 
windows and all the other disagreeable 
accessories empictured by his words, there 
arose in the breasts of both Mr and Mrs 
Muggs the spirit of conjugal defense and 
protection that sprang at once militant, 
uncompromising, to the fore. 

Mr Muggs leaped wildly to his feet. 

“ Wum!” he eried; which the most ob- 
tuse could not fail to recognize as an 
inhalation of the word “ No!” 

Mrs Muggs leaped wildly to her feet. 

“ Never!” she exclaimed, firmly; for the 
smelling salts had again brought to her 
all her positiveness and determination. 

The doctor ceased to smile and rub his 
hands. There came to him the realiza- 
tion that diplomaey had ended and war 
had begun. And at this same juncture 
there entered two large, square, useful if 
not ornamental-looking gentlemen, clearly 
the assistants for whom he had tele- 
phoned. 

With a sigh of great relief, the doctor, 
turning to them, indicated with a wave 
of his hand the pseudo-demented couple. 

“Seize them,” he commanded. “ Seize 
them; and be gentle, but firm.” 

For a brief instant the two large men 
gazed at the upstanding Mr and Mrs 
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Muggs. Then, airily, languidly, almost 
ennuiedly—in a manner that plainly be- 
tokened their utter weariness at, and con- 
tempt for, a task so puerilely simple, they 
ponderously descended upon their prey. 

Mr Muggs shrank back affrightedly be- 
fore them. His hand, groping behind 
him for support, rested upon and closed 
over, the heavy glass paperweight. Dimly, 
as in a nightmare, he discerned a large, 
red fist descending toward his collar... . 
A red mist swam before his eyes—a red 
mist that seemed to rotate phantasmagor- 
ically around a nose yet more red. Then, 
suddenly, there came to him the rioting, 
unreasoning rage that is the bulwark of 
the weak in time of need. His right hand 
eripping the paperweight, shot swiftly 
upward—shot yet more swiftly downward 
—alighted on a small, round and very 
glistening bald spot. ... And then Mr 
Muggs found himself without a foe- 
man. 


‘** What shall we do now! 
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He stood for a moment, dazed, unbe- 
lieving. The red mist swam more swiftly; 
it seemed to catch him in its grip, to whirl 
him from the floor. The lust of battle 
swept over him, fiercely, possessing him 
body and soul! 

With a muffled yell, he stepped lightly 
upon the epiglottis of his fallen foe, and 
waving the paperweight aloft, charged 
in blind, baresark rage upon the first 
enemy his eyes chanced to meet, who, in 
this case, happened to be the doctor. 

But the latter waited not his charge. 
He was a diplomat, not a warrior. Stand- 
ing not on the order of his going, he 
sprang gazelle-like over two chairs and 
a Louis Quatorze divan and departed 
through the window, taking both lace eur- 
tains and most of the lower sash with 
him. 

At the sudden disappearance of his 
quarry, Mr Muggs, for an indefinite in- 
stant, paused, dazedly. Then, with a yell 
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like the trumpeting of a wounded ele- 
phant, he turned and dashed upon the 
second large man, who, seeing the unto- 
ward turn that events had taken, had 
armed himself with a mission rocker and 
was awaiting attack in a strategic point 
behind a chevaux de frise of overturned 
furniture. 

Blindly, wildly, Mr Muggs charged. 
Yet not so blind, nor so wild was he that 
to his surcharged brain’ was not appar- 
ent the futility of attacking a man of 
nearly twice his hight, width and weight, 
that man being both barricaded and 
armed. 

Whereat did Mr Muggs pause in his 
frenzied course. With feet braced far 
apart, he lightly poised the paperweight. 
For an instant only; and then, as cast the 
primal man his club of stone, Mr Muges 
loosed his weapon at the large gentleman 
behind the barricade. 

On it sped, like a flash of light. It 
found its billet fair against the foeman’s 
budding embonpoint; and the latter, sigh- 
ing wearily, dropped the mission rocker 
amid its overturned fellows and proceeded 
to festoon himself decoratively across a 
serried array of chair legs. 

Mr Muggs, with another muffled yell 
of victory, turned, Alexander-like, for 
further worlds to conquer. But just then, 
however, the restraining hand of Mrs 


Muggs fell upon his shoulder. . . . Sud- 
denly the floor slid from under him... . 


Mrs Muggs, turning her head, said to 
Delia—this -time the real, not the imag- 
inary, Delia: 

““T think we can safely get up now.” 

At which she arose from where she 
had been reposing on Mr Muggs’s lower 
maxillary, while Delia, similarly, lifted 
herself from across that recumbent gen- 
tlemen’s legs. 

Mr Muggs, reteased, scrambled weakly, 
dazedly, to his feet; and weakly, dazedly, 
he. gazed about him; for now was gone 
from him the dementia of conflict, and 
there remained only the pitiless aftermath 
of consequence. 

His eyes dwelt dreadingly upon the 
confusion of the room—upon the first 
foeman sitting on the rug by the door, 
feeling of his bald spot with tender, tenta- 
tive finger—upon his second foeman 
blinking up lackadaisically from between 
the legs of the mission rocker—upon the 
broken window through which the doce- 
tor had vanished. And then his gaze 
fled frantically to his wife, and he mum- 
bled, frenziedly, frightenedly, something 
unintelligible, which the real Delia, at that 
instant, unconsciously translated when she 
wailed: “ What shall we do now? What 
shall we do now?” 


(To be continued in the August number by Inez Haynes Gillmore and Gelett Burgess) 
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T WAS established beyond peradven- 
ture by investigation into the typhoid 
outbreaks in our camps during and 
after the Spanish-American War, that 
flies were the principal conveyers of 
the fever germs. This fact is quoted 
again and again in reports sent to the 
Merchants’ Association of New York by 
physicians. The secretary of the State 
Board of Health of North Dakota, Dr 
Grassick, says: “I believe that more 
eases of typhoid fever are caused by flies 
than any other source of infection.” Dr 
Burr, health officer of the city of Bing- 
hamton, New York, writes: “In this lo- 
eality we have had rather more than our 
usual number of fall typhoid cases in 
persons who have had their summer out- 
ings in tents and in attendance at camp 
meetings. The inference points to the 
house fly.” 
San Francisco’s chief sanitary inspec- 
tor, Dr Hassler, says that experiments 


conclusively prove the house fly respon- 
sible for practically 151 cases of typhoid 
fever subsequent to the great earthquake. 

The danger from flies in the autumn is 
emphasized by Dr Patten, health. commis- 
sioner of the city of Duluth, Minnesota: 
“Tam of the opinion,” he says, “ that a 
great deal of disease is-carried by house 
flies, especially. in the fall of the year, 
when people are prone to remove their 
sereens too early. With the drying up 
of the grasses and other vegetable matter, 
probably the germs that are composed 
in these media ‘are carried into houses 
when no obstruetions are offered.” 

Dr Smith, of the Laboratory of Hy- 
giene, Atlanta, Georgia, is convinced “ that 
a greater part of our typhoid fever comes 
from the activity of the common house fly 
than from any other. source.” 

The pamphlet on the typhoid fly, issued 
by the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, should be universally read. 





‘Finishing ’’ Your Daughter 


By Thomas W. Hotchkiss 


HE idea has become prev- 

alent that the so-called 
“ finishing ” school is in- 
tended to fit a girl, not 
for college, or for a pro- 
fession or for any of the 
practical duties of the 
home, but only for society. A larger 
idea of its province, however, is gradually 
developing with the putting to shame of 
false ideas of life and the introduction of 
educational methods leading to a fuller 
realization of each girl’s innate aptitudes. 
This is as true of the country school as 
of the city school. 

The. principal of one of the largest 
suburban schools out of New York 
states that it is her purpose “to send 
throughout the land women with strong, 
not nervous bodies; with kind, not 





callous hearts; with joyous, not pampered 
spirits; with broad, not petty minds; 
with trained, not idle hands; with sym- 
pathetic, not critical eyes; with refined, 
not tawdry taste; with direct, not shifting 
speech. Women who can meet wealth 
with simplicity and poverty with dignity; 
who ean face life with quiet strength and 
not lose one feminine quality; who in 
quiet homes keep a wholesome atmosphere, 
that so the home may minister to the 
righteousness of the state, that the state 
may reflect the thought and guidance of 
God.” In town or out, it is all the same; . 
the finishing school of today has a high 
conception of its plane of usefulness. 


The up-to-date finishing school 


Modern buildings, supplied with all 
the latest. devices for heating, ventila- 





Skating on the rink at the MacDuffie School 
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A battalion of girls at the Ogontz School 


tion and lighting, with elevator service, 
equipment for laboratory experiments, 
collections of art works and specimens of 
handicrafts, collections for geological and 
botanical study, and studios for training 
in art and music—in short, all the mate- 
rial advantages for study—are found in 
the improved private school buildings of 
the present day. 

Some of the city finishing schools have 
an unusually high standard of attain- 
ment in class work. One, for example, 
makes its school diploma stand for an all- 
round training in literature, art and sci- 
ence; and, while it has its special course 
for college preparation, this course is not 
sufficient for the school diploma. Its 
emblem of suitable “finish” is not a 
credential that the student is able to pass 
the entrance examinations to college; and 
if this student, after almost completing 
her preparation for college, decides not 
to go to college, she is required to take 
a supplementary course before receiving 
the school diploma. All the highest-grade 
private schools for girls in the country, 
as well as those in the city, are equally 
strict in this regard. The education that 
really “finishes” is no longer a sham, 
but a very exact and exacting reality. 

The educational system in such a school 


provides for a thorough academic train- 


ing, with courses in the English branches, 
literature, history, Latin, French and 
German, mathematics and the sciences, 


music, art and physical training, and with 
suitable provision for college prepara- 
tion. Some schools provide for domestic 
science; some do not. Some make the 
study of the Seriptures a prominent fea- 
ture; others do not. Some schools have 
a collegiate standard, leading through 
trigonometry, Horace, the modern lan- 
guage classics, ethics, psychology, logie, 
political economy and even parliamentary 
law. Classes in current events are a 
practical feature of nearly all of these 
private schools for girls; and in one 
school a debating club has been developed, 
with the entire household of teachers and 
pupils for members, which conducts its 
meetings according to parliamentary pro- 
cedure, has standing committees on poli- 
ties, science, literature, etc, and aims at 
a practical familiarity with parliamentary 
rules, the ability to speak in public and a 
knowledge of the important events of the 
day. This club is a branch of the Ameri- 
ean Civies Association. 


The practical side 


Manual training in various handicrafts 
is now considered one of the most impor- 
tant branches of study in the finishing 
schools that aim to give a complete educa- 
tion in prime essentials to young ladies 
who are preparing themselves for a useful 
life. Beginning with the kindergarten, 
this study runs through the whole corre- 
lated scheme of education until those ac- 
complishments are acquired which equip 
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A war canoe of the Lasell Seminary. The girls find paddling one of the most beneficial exercises in which they 
can indulge 


the girl with the knowledge of how to 
make home beautiful according to the 
principles of applied art, and how to 
manage her household according to the 
technical teachings of domestic science. 
She makes the baskets in which she is to 
gather her own flowers in her gardens 
at home; she does her own book binding 
and paints the cover designs on the soft, 
flexible leather covers; she crayons her 
patterns in color for tapestries, mats and 
rugs, and copies them at the loom; she 
steneils her embroidery patterns on mus- 
lin and works as faithfully with the 
needle as ever her grandmother did; she 
sketches from life and paints in water- 
colors and oils; she decorates china, 
models clay images and vases, and de- 
signs and makes dresses. In short, the 
whole scheme of handicraft education for 
young women is an enlightenment in the 
study of objective beauty and an intro- 
duction to the more scholarly subject of 
home decoration and furnishing, of select- 
ing harmonious color sehemes, appropri- 
ate period furniture, genuine antiques and 
other adaptable objects of art and utility. 

But this practical side of education does 
not stop when the girl has learned how 
to make pretty things to adorn her apart- 
ment at home, how to select suitable house 
furnishings at the shops and how to taste- 
fully attire herself. She must needs know 
how to manage a home and do so econom- 
ically. She learns domestie science in all 
its branches, or at least in its rudiments 


and prime essentials, for there are few of 
the girls’ finishing schools that devote the 
same amount of time and attention to this 
subject as would be given at a technical 
training school. One girls’ school in Mas- 
sachusetts devotes an entire building to 
this purpose, and is equipped with all the 
modern appliances, such as individual 
stoves for the students, colored charts to 
demonstrate meat carving and the latest 
improvements in cooking utensils. 
Although the girl of wealth may never 
have to do the work at home in her own 
kitchen, she learns how it should be done. 
In her cooking elass she has her own 
drawer where she keeps her personal 
memorandum book, receipt book, text- 
book, apron and cap. Maids are em- 
ployed to do the dirty work of taking 
care of the stoves, cleaning the vegetables, 
cleaning up the classroom and washing 
dishes and utensils; but the girls learn 
all the practical part of the culinary art, 
beginning with the selection of harmonious 
articles of food for the menu, whether for 
breakfast, luncheon or dinner, the pur- 
chase of the materials and then preparing 
and mixing the ingredients, and doing the 
cooking. In the New England _ school 
to which reference has just been made 
the girls are taught the classification of 
foods, food values and the effect of heat 
upon different foods singly and in combi- 
nation; and they study domestic chemistry 
sufficiently for the understanding of such 
a course. It cannot be expected to make 
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A class in domestic science at the Castle School, conducted by Miss Mason 


“professional. cooks in twenty lessons,” 
but it is confidently believed that if the 
girls once master the elementary princi- 
ples which their lessons illustrate, they 
can, with practice at home, acquire a 
degree of skill sufficient to do all that is 
necessary in plain family living, to make 
delicacies for the sick and to work in the 
larder and kitchen in case of the cook’s 
sudden departure. 


Culinary arts are taught 

Good quality of materials is taught as 
the first principle of culinary economy. 
The ways and means by which a prime 
quality of flour, fruit, meat, butter, mo- 
lasses or any other staple article of food 


is distinguished by the skilled in mar- 
keting is shown by practical illustration. 
The first lesson in the classroom may be 
how to make bread of various kinds— 
white, graham and indian; next follow 
rolls and different kinds of biscuit; next, 
cake of three or four kinds and several 
varieties of cookies; next, fried cakes; 
next, cooking meats—learning to roast, 
broil and boil; learning to make one or 
two kinds of soup; to dress a fowl and to 
cook it in various ways; and next, a num- 
ber of lessons may be devoted to learning 
to make salads, relishes, jellies and vari- 
ous desérts. Instruction is given in regard 
to cutting, carving, garnishing and serv- 





Industrial products of a girl’s “finishing” schoo! 
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“ FINISHING” 


ing foods of all kinds. The pupils learn 
how to lay a table properly and how to 
preside over it. Thus they acquire the 
three most important factors in the cul- 
inary art—economy in preparing, delicacy 
in cooking and grace in serving. 

Homes cannot be bright and happy if 
order, thrift and providence are not 
taught there. So one sees students of 
twenty years of age and under: who go 
to the day schools in New York attended 
by their maids or riding in their family 
motor cars—students whose future lives 
will be filled with luxurious comforts— 
taking the courses in domestic science, and 
learning not only how to cook, but also 
how to handle a broom and a duster, how 
to clean and repair various articles, how 
the house should be heated and ventilated, 
how the clothes should be laundered, how 
to engage servants and plan their work— 
in short, how to manage a household from 
actual experience, instead of relying 
afterwards on the “common sense” that 
is too often found woefully wanting un- 
less manual dexterity goes hand in hand 
with practical demonstration. 

If the private school for girls in 
New York claims—as it justly can— 
that the bustling activity of the city 
is conducive to inspiration and_ prac- 
tical, businesslike methods of work, and 
that the city itself gives the student a 
liberal education, the country school ean 
claim the alternative advantage of quiet 
retirement, where one may live “ close to 
Nature’s heart” in undisturbed contem- 
plation of her charms, where one can 
peacefully drink in learning from books, 
and where, best of all, one may enjoy 
the freedom of out-of-door life. 

One school may place the classroom re- 
quirements in relatively greater promi- 
nence than another school does, but all 
private schools for girls agree in the 
necessity of placing the students in an 
environment that shall have a direct influ- 
ence in cultivating the thought of home 
and the amenities of society. This is so 
ordained because the place in the world 
where her influence will be most strongly 
felt will inevitably be the home. 

It is the school of high character and 
lofty purpose that is meant by the true 
finishing school. The fashionable, high- 
priced school that affects much style, but 
offers little real instruction, cannot be con- 
sidered in any degree a finishing school. 


The school spirit 


A girl’s finishing school life is not a 
round of giggling fun, or a mere training 
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in manners to fit her for “ polite society ;” 
it is a life of serious work and organized 
play, a life that is studious, practical and 
altogether wholesome and refining. The 
student is a member of a large home cirele 
where she has as intimate and dearly 
loved friends as ever a man had in eollege. 
President Taft, speaking in January to 
the students of the University of Georgia, 
dwelt on the need of absorbing “ college 
spirit” as one of the foremost standards 
of measuring the success of a college 
career. He admitted that it is well for 
students to seek high scholarship marks, 
but added: “ That is not all. It is the 
association with your fellow-students. It 
is the developing of character at a time 
when character is most formative. If you 
don’t cherish every brick in the sidewalk 
of your campus you have not got out of 
college what you ought to have got out 
of it.” It is certainly true that this 
Spirit exists in the girls’ finishing school. 
For many of its students this school is 
the last that they will attend, and as if 
realizing this, they take full advantage of 
the fleeting days and make the most of 
companionships that shall be in after years 
most lasting friendships or most cherished 
memories. They have their school colors, 
their class badges and all the rivalries and 
ambitions that are features of college life. 
Track and field athletics, including hurdle 
races and the standing high jump and 
vigorous games, such as basketball and 
hockey, develop class spirit and school 
loyalty. The students enter into these 
events with a zest that speaks of bound- 
ing health and happiness, the joy that 
comes of lessons learned and _ recess 
earned, the joy of living and learning, the 
joy of youth itself. 

These are some of the principal features 
and the animating spirit of the best pri- 
vate boarding schools for girls in this 
country. Such schools are well calculated 
to realize the desire which one principal 
expressed : 

“T wish my girls to become women, 
strong in body, broad of mind, tender of 
heart responsive in soul; to be lovers of 
country, loyal to church, masterful in all 
things which affect the home, remember- 
ing that as are our homes so is our coun- 
try; that as leads our country so moves 
the world. I wish them to live vitally; 
to feel deeply; to work cheerfully; to face 
facts and not play with them; to look up 
fearlessly to God and sympathetically out, 
not down, upon mankind; and in all 
things and at all times to feel within them- 
selves the joy of existence.” 










A Note Received by the Editor 


1 wish you would also help me by giving hints on table 
manners in the magazine soon. How to hold one’s knife 
and fork, where to keep plate, cup and saucer and one’s 
elbows, etc, as I have a stubborn young man who won’t 
take my word for anything unless I show it to him in black 
and white. Mrs N. 


The Bad Manners Family 


By William Cary Duncan 


Illustrated by F. Strothmann 


The Bad Manners Family never were asked 
To parties or dinners or teas, 

For the boys wouldn’t take off their hats in the house 
And the girls never thought to say “ please ;” 

Papa read the paper at dinner each night, 
And he left before Mother was through, 

And the children—oh dear! it’s most dreadful to hear 
The ill-mannered things that they’d do! 


Little Willie Bad Manners for all of his meals 
Was temperamentally late, 

And the dinner grew cold and his father would scold, 
While they all had to sit there and wait; 

And Jessie Bad Manners would slump in her chair 
With her elbows propped under her chin, 

Little dreaming, I fear, how uncouth she appeared 
To the guests that had chanced to drop in. 


Then Tommy Bad Manners kept making a noise 
With his lips and his tongue, like a pig, 

And his mouth—mercy me! ’twas disgusting to see 
His bites were so monstrously big! 

Little Chatterbox Manners was pretty and cute, 
But if she were daughter of mine, 

She should learn that it’s rude to one’s friends and one’s food 
To talk and eat both at one time. 


And Johnny—you’d honestly think that that boy 
Never had a square meal in his life, 

For he’d shovel his food just as fast as he could 
And invariably ate with his knife; 





While Florence Amelia would spear with her. fork 
Her biscuit, potato or bread, 

And her spoon would stick up from the top of her cup, 
So her coffee was often upset. 


Master Walter Bad Manners acquired the art 
His soup plate to tip like a boor; 

Then he’d serape and he’d scrape, and lest any escape 
He’d drink the last drop to make sure. 

And his fork, so he thought, was entirely too small, 
So he loaded it up like a eart, 

And kept patting the pile with his knife all the while, 
And thought he was wondrously smart. 


Poor Simon Bad Manners, when dinner was through, 
Wasn’t taught, I’m ashamed to relate, 

To place knife and fork, as a gentleman ought, 
Side by side near the edge of his plate; 

And the whole blessed family, after dessert, 
As they sat ’round the board to converse, 

For the toothpicks would reach, and start picking their teeth! 
Did you ever hear anything worse? 


So they never received invitations at all, 
They were all so uncouth and ungainly, 

And Papa was compelled, when they wished to dine out, 
To take them to restaurants mainly; 

And they blamed everybody on earth but themselves— 
As such people generally do; 

I’m exceedingly glad you and I don’t belong 
In that family cirele aren’t you? 





Great-Grandma’s Cup Plates 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 
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T WAS the custom as well 
as the delight of our 
great-grandma, to sip her 
tea, not from the cup, 
@) but from her saucer. 
Therefore, the cup plate, 
dainty and diminutive, be- 
came an essential accessory to the tea- 
table appointments. Its sole mission was 
to receive the cup, which otherwise might 
have soiled the spotless linen, or marred 
the fine old mahogany. 

Not long ago, two women spent a day 
driving through a ¢er- 
tain section of New 
Hampshire where old 
china was said _ to 
abound. One of them 
had set her heart on 
finding cup plates. 
They visited no less 
than thirty-five houses, 
and though they dis- 
covered one or two 
pieces of Staffordshire 
in platter form, and a 
beautiful old mahog- 
any lowboy, which the 
owners consented to 
part with, they did 
not see a single cup 
plate. 

This incident was related to Miss A. 
Josephine Clark of South Framingham, 
Massachusetts, who has the largest and 
most complete representative collection of 
these miniature plates to be found in the 
country. 

Did she express surprise? 

On the contrary, she smiled compre- 


















Don Quixote, very rare 





A Dr Syntax gypsy scene 


Boston State House, with chaise 
in front 


hensively, as she said: “Of course not, 
for there are none. Stray cup plates were 
long ago gathered up and placed in a few 
treasure cabinets. One could drive days, 
weeks and months only to repeat the ex- 
perience just related.” 

Miss Clark’s collection numbers five 
hundred and fifty pieces, and, strange as 
it may seem, every piece is in perfect 
condition. 

In design, coloring and workmanship, 
they are fully equal, and oftentimes su- 
perior, to the plates of larger size. In 
fact, we have in many 
instances the best ef- 
forts of the  best- 
known English potters 
in these tiny bits of 
china. 

The historical speci- 
mens in the lustrous 
dark blue of the Staf- 
fordshire makers pre- 
vail here in abun- 
dance and are, of 
course, the most valu- 
able. It is not un- 
common for a single 
three or three and one- 
half inch plate of this 
kind to bring fifteen 
or twenty-five dollars. 

Of the purely decorative, non-historical 
pieces which succeeded the dark blue, 
there are in colors pinks, blacks, greens, 
purples, browns and the lovely lusters. 
Many of them are not only very attractive, 
but are almost as rare as those of his- 
toric fame, and can safely command 
faney prices. 





Another of the Dr Syntax 
gypsy scenes 





William Penn Harvard College 


It is claimed from an authoritative 
source that cup plates were first manu- 
factured by English potters in 1800, and 
were undoubtedly made in imitation of 
the Chinese custom of providing small 
stands for teapots. Plates belonging 
to children’s sets are oftentimes mistaken 
for cup plates, and many of them are 
found among the fine old wares of the 
eighteenth century. 

A plate measuring more than four 
inches in diameter cannot be properly 
termed a cup plate. On the contrary, the 
genuine cup plate is from three to three 
and one-half inches, and while the 
smaller sizes are always preferable, yet it 
is customary among’ collectors to include 
the four-ineh plate. 

Miss Clark’s smallest specimen barely 
measures three inches. It is a lovely bit 
of Staffordshire, bearing the impressed 
mark Stubbs. The view is that of a low 
building, like a lodge, and the landscape 
is in dark blue. The border is the eagerly 
sought design of seroll, roses and eagles. 
The back of the plate bears the stamp, 
Woodlands, near Philadelphia. 

As a matter of time, Miss Clark has 
spent fifteen years in quest of the elusive 
cup plate, and on several occasions she 
found it necessary to buy dozens of din- 
ner plates, platters and other dishes in 
order to gain possession of the one de- 
sirable cup plate contained in the lot. 
Indeed, she recalls one instance when 
she was obliged to purchase one hundred 
and fifty pieces before she could secure 
one particularly fine specimen which could 
not be bought unless the entire number 
was included in the sale. 

While it is true that the ware bearing 
subjects relating to the history of Amer- 
ica has been quite thoroughly elassified in 
times past, it is also true that new speci- 
mens are constantly coming to light, 
which, unmarked, have been identified by 
means of old engravings, as in the case 
of Miss Clark’s very rare view of the 
Philadelphia Custom House. It is evident, 


Girard’s Bank, 
Philadelphia 


Philadelphia Custom The Battery, New 
House, very rare York, with white 
indeed border 


too, that while the general collector is 
gradually learning to attach more impor- 
tance to paste and glaze, and to classify 








A corner in the home of Miss Josephine Clark in South 
Framingham, Massachusetts, showing a part of 
her remarkable collection of cup plates 
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Landing of the Pilgrims 


broadly, the collector of historical china 
will continue to give much attention to 
makers and borders. The same views or 
subjects were often used by different fac- 
tories with different borders. Each fac- 
tory had its own borders which were not 
copied by other potteries even if the 
views sometimes were. 

In gathering cup plates Miss Clark did 
not end her pursuit with the finding of 
any one subject, but she also sought the 
various borders accompanying the same 
design. She. was not satisfied with 
Ridgway’s historical prints and Amer- 
ican Beauty borders only, but she also 
found the rarer views by Stevenson, 
Stubbs and Clews, each with his own 
characteristic border. 

Nearly every student of Staffordshire 
strives after Ralph Stevenson’s designs, 
which are of the vine-leaf border, highly 
ornamental and never failing to bring 
high prices. Then there are the rare 
acorn and oak leaf and lace borders, 
which are as well known as the vine-leaf 
border. Stevenson made some very beau- 
tiful English designs with floral borders, 
as well as American views. 

The famous shell border used by Wood 
has also been seen with the Stevenson 
mark, and it is possible that Stevenson 
originated it and then sold the engraving 
to Wood. 

Among Stevenson’s views on cup plates 





Dr Syntax and the gypsies 


Baltimore Exchange, very rare 





Dr Syntax and dairy maid, very rare 


Quebec 


Savannah Bank, rare 


there are three of the Battery, New York, 
with different borders, one having a dec- 
oration of white—an unusual feature. 
His three and one-half inch plate of 
Seudder’s American Museum, is as per- 
fect a print as those seen on the larger 
plates. The border is an attractive de- 
sign of oak leaves. We recall with inter- 
est that not only was Scudder’s museum 
a famous place of amusement in its day, 
but it afterwards passed into the posses- 
sion of P. T. Barnum, and there he laid 
the foundation of his fame and fortune. 

The Plymouth Rock print of Enoch 
Wood & Sons, is perhaps more highly 
prized by all lovers of historic ware than 
any other. The picture shows a rock- 


bound coast, with the Mayflower and a 


small boat overfilled with Pilgrim Fathers 
landing on Plymouth Rock. Two In- 
dians are seen in the background. The 
two prints owned by Miss Clark are alike, 
but again vary in border design, one 
being entirely plain, and the other show- 
ing part of the seroll border seen in the 
larger plates of this subject. 

Wood’s medallion of Washington and 
Lafayette graces an exceedingly attract- 
ive cup plate measuring three and one- 
half inches. The two names are written 
in a scroll borne by the American eagle. 
There is another cleverly executed medal- 
lion of Lafayette alone; also one of Jack- 
son and one of Cornwallis. 





Coat of arms of South Carolina 


GREAT-GRANDMA’S 





Landing of Lafayette, in oval 
center 


The specimens of dark blue printed 
ware by Clews are among the most per- 
feet to be found. He made many of the 
finely engraved historical plates, but his 
most celebrated china was that picturing 
the landing of Lafayette and what is 
known as the “states pattern,” bearing 
a border of festoons. 

Miss Clark has several of these sub- 
jects, one containing the print in an oval 
center, which is not only unique but ex- 
tremely rare. 

Two beautiful plates called Cadmus, 
which was the name of the ship which 
brought Lafayette to 
America in 1824, were 
made by Enoch Wood & 
Sons. One is enwreathed 
in a shell border, and the 
other in trefoil. They 
are of exceptional beauty, 
both in design and color- 
ing. The graceful shell 
border is a rich dark 
blue, and the print, show- 
ing full-sailed ship and 
sloop and expanse of 
water, is wonderfully 
bright and distinet. 

The Cadmus belonged 
to the Havre line of 
packet ships, organized 
and managed by William 
Whitlock & Co of New 
York, and when this 
shipping house learned 
that Lafayette had de- 
clined the offer of a na- 
tional vessel, the Cadmus 
was at once placed at his 
disposal. No other pas- 
sengers were allowed on 
board save the General 
and his suite, and the ship 
carried no cargo. The 


Pittsfield freak plate 





A rare Don Quixote 





Boston State House; very, very rare 
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Boston Octagon Church, very rare 


Cadmus became a whaling 
vessel. 

J. and W. Ridgway’s Beauties of 
America series, with oval medallion and 
rose border, which, however, included 
almshouses and hospitals, are eagerly 
sought after by collectors. That John 
Ridgway did not confine himself to the 
manufacture of pottery decorations by 
mechanical methods, but produced exceed- 
ingly rich and elaborate designs, is a fact 
very much in evidence. 

Here we have the Mt Vernon scenes, the 
Capitol at Washington, New York City 
Hall, Philadelphia  Li- 
brary and the Boston Oc- 
tagon Church. Among the 
still rarer examples there 
is a splendid print of the 
Baltimore Exchange and 
one of the Savannah 
Bank. The last-named is 
seldom seen on a plate 


eventually 


of any size. Another 
pictured building of 


prominence is that ealled 
Girard’s Bank of Phil- 
adelphia, by Jackson. 

There are two varieties 
of the Stoughton Chureh 
of Philadelphia, one pre- 
sumably a Ridgway, while 
the other bears the beau- 
tiful acorn border with 
white edge. 

Views of the Boston 
State House are favorite 
subjects. One shows the 
old-fashioned chaise in 
the foreground, which is 
said to be the only cup 
plate that is decorated 
with this valuable print. 
Another plate is popu- 
larly referred to as “ the 
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one with the John Hancock cows.” 

Again, the rarely seen acorn border is 
with us, and this time it surrounds one of 
the State House designs. This plate is 
marked R. S. W. It is claimed by many 
connoisseurs that these initials stand for 
the names of Ralph Stevenson and Wil- 
liams, the latter said to be a New York 
importer. On the other hand, we have 
the previously stated assertion that Enoch 
Wood was the maker of this widely dis- 
cussed border. 

Two attractively colored prints are those 
of Harvard College, one in black and the 
other in pink, with graceful festoons of 
leaves and flowers. Another pink print, 
marked Thorpe and Sprague, pictures 
the old Albany Theater. Boston Mails 
and Gentlemen’s Cabin are of consider- 
able interest, commemorating as they do, 
the opening of the first line of steamships 
between Liverpool and Boston. 

From Boston subjects we can go to 
Quebee, stopping on the way, if we lke, 
to examine some Hudson river scenes, 
including Fort Edwards, Fort Miller and 
Baker’s Falls. 

The “ millennium ” plate in its various 
colors is attractive and highly prized. 
The design is that of a lion led by a child, 
while lions and lambs lie peacefully at 
their feet. Above are the words, “ Peace 
on Earth,” surmounted by a dove with 
olive branch, and below, “Give us this 
day our daily bread.’ ‘The border is a 
fanciful. decoration composed of wheat, 
sheaves and fruit, broken at the top of 
the plate by an eye, and a Bible open at 
Isaiah. 

The anti-slavery plate, with its well- 
known tradition, is a valuable relic of 
those interesting days. Other historic 
epochs distinctly revealed within the lim- 
ited space of a cup plate are the Landing 
of Columbus, by Adams, and Penn’s 
Treaty with the Indians, by Jackson. 
Views by these two skilled craftsmen are 
even harder to find than some of the 
others, and so more desirable. 

A Franklin maxims specimen bears the 
following terse lines: 


“Why should I love my sport so well, 
So constant at my play; 
And lose the thought of heaven and 
hell, 


And then forget to pray?” 


The Wilkie designs not only include the 
figure known as the Errand Boy, but 
also the well-known Letter of Introdue- 
tion. The Knight of Mancha is a hand- 
some Don Quixote example, while others 


further illustrating the celebrated satiri- 
eal work of Cervantes are equally -inter- 
esting. 

Our great-grandma, while leisurely sip- 
ping her tea, must have derived much . 
amusement from her perusal of the eup 
plates which pictured the strange adven- 
tures of Dr Syntax. This witty clergy- 
man and schoolmaster made his initial 
bow before the public in 1810, through a 
series of clever drawings made by Row- 
landson, the famous earicaturist. These 
were afterwards set to verse by William 
Combs. The first set was called Dr Syn- 
tax in Search of the Picturesque. Some 
ten years later, Rowlandson and Combs 
together prepared the Tour in Search of 
Consolation, and the following year they 
issued the third series, Dr Syntax in 
Search of a Wife. 

At the time of the great vogue of the 
book, Clews began the reproduction of 
these humorous designs on dark blue 
china, which were highly successful. 
Their execution is faultless, and this is 
probably one of che reasons of their wide- 
spread popularity. 

It is not by any means unusual for a 
plate belonging to this series to bring 
from twenty dollars to forty dollars, or a 
platter from one hundred dollars to three 
hundred dollars, and by many even higher 
prices are predicted. 

English views on dark blue Stafford- 
shire began to attract the attention of 
collectors some time ago, and are gener- 
ally very beautiful and fully as desirable 
as decorative American designs. On the 
Rhine, Castles Killarney, Kenilworth and 
Forbes (Aberdeenshire), the latter with 
grapevine border, marked Wood, are all 
particularly good. 

There are also several unmarked Eng- 
lish views. A cup plate portraying the 
placid countenance of Queen Victoria, 
with dates of her birth, ascension and 
coronation, is of special interest; so also 
is the bit of history of France which 
pictures Napoleon at the battle of Ma- 
rengo. ; 

On viewing this remarkable collection 
one becomes but dimly aware of the vast 
magnitude of the achievement. The same 
number of plates, but of larger size, 
would be fascinating from one stand- 
point, but noticeably cumbersome from an- 
other. These miniature plates, aside from 
their rare, intrinsic worth, possess a deli- 
cacy and daintiness lacking in the larger 
pieces. 





A typical American farm home 


A New Era for Farm Women 


Our Farm Home Inquiry ‘Taken Up by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs 


HE Goop HOUSEKEEPING 

Farm Home Inquiry is 
moving to a larger des- 
tiny, even, than origi- 
nally hoped for and 
planned. The outcome 
of the campaign may be, 
one of these days, a new era in the lives 
of the women of the smaller and more 
remote farms. 

This movement for rural uplift had its 
beginning in the January issue of this 
magazine, in connection with an article 
by Charlotte Perkins Gilman. Hers was 
a veritable clarion call, in which the 
absurdity of a presidential commission 
for the betterment of farm life which 
virtually left woman and the home out 
of the account was pictured with fine 
irony. 

This magazine announeed, therefore, a 
National Farm Home Inquiry of its own, 
to be followed, if this seemed the logical 
step, by a national commission formed 





to achieve that which Mr Roosevelt’s com- 
mission left mainly untouched. 

Now, instead of a specially organized 
commission to take up the work, we are 
enabled to announce that the greatest 
organization of women in the world, the 
General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
has become so deeply interested in the 
Inquiry and the fruits which have come 
from it in the past few months, as to 
make the cause its own. 

The first outcome of our Farm Home 
Inquiry is a collection of more than one 
thousand letters, from farmers’ wives in 
all parts of the continent, in which the 
writers not only deseribe conditions in 
great detail, but pour out their hearts in 
the expression of their needs, their am- 
bitions, their dearest hopes. 

These letters were secured through an 
alliance with several of the leading agri- 


-eultural journals of the country, with an 


ageregate circulation of 675,000 eopies— 
the American Agriculturist, Farm and 
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Home, the Orange Judd Farmer and the 
New England Homestead. Questions 
printed in these journals brought replies 
of an extraordinary character. 

This great volume of data, quite unpre- 
cedented in its revelation of social and 
industrial conditions in rural America, 
will be utilized by the General Federation 
of Women’s Clubs through the state or 
branch Federations, each state studying 
its own conditions as brought out by the 
Inquiry. What action the General Fed- 
eration or state Federations will take will 
depend upon the varying conditions dis- 
covered. 

The Goop HouUSEKEEPING Farm Home 
Inquiry derives an added importance from 
the fact that the “returns” from the 
Roosevelt inquiry lie buried for an indef- 
inite period by reason of the failure of 
the national House of Representatives to 
appropriate money for their publication. 
The intimate character of our own In- 
quiry, moreover, resulted in a totally dif- 
ferent class of replies, coming far closer 
to the actual conditions of the farm home 
and the farm wife’s needs and hopes. 

To give the readers of this magazine 
an idea of the character and variety of 
the material brought to light by our 
Inquiry, we print herewith extracts, nec- 
essarily brief, from letters received from 
widely scattered sections of our great 
country. These are but “samples,” yet 
to the person of sympathy and imagina- 
tion they open a large field of thought 
and reflection. 

The farm population of the United 
States 1s more prosperous today than 
ever before; more prosperous, prob- 
ably, than any other section of the 
industrial world. On the other hand, 
there are still tens and hundreds of thou- 
sands of farm women, the mothers of our 
future Abraham Linecolns, Henry Ward 
Beechers, captains of industry—the real 
basis of the nation—who are in dire need 
of assistance. Many of them are women 
o£ eulture, living under conditions which 
the wife of a mechanic would regard as 
intolerable. The prosperous farmers will 
deny it, but read the letters and see! 

The “returns” are from both classes, 
the prosperous and the over-burdened. 
The reader will find these glimpses of 
American farm life illuminating. The 
more extreme and harrowing stories, of 
which there are many in this correspond- 
ence, are withheld from publication, as 
in danger of prejndicing the ease of the 
farmers’ wives as a class. 


What the Wives Say 


Extracts from Letters Received in Our 
Farm Home Inquiry 


Contentment in Ohio 


T was born on a farm, became a farmer’s 
wife and expect to spend the rest of my 
life on the farm. I have no reason what- 
ever to complain. We do not own our 
own home, but we are saving, little by 
little and expect to own a home of our 
own some day. We have the rural free 
delivery of mail, and telephone. A 
farmer, for business reasons, cannot afford 
to be without the latter, and its social 
value to the farmer’s wife is also worth 
considering. By proper management and 
good common sense the farmer and his 
family may live and dress well. I believe 
a farmer’s wife should have time and 
labor-saving machinery and housekeeping 
utensils. J have a sewing machine, wash- 
ing machine, incubator, cream separator, 
etc. We read several farm papers, news- 
papers, religious papers, a monthly maga- 
zine, and we attend church in a nearby 
town. 

Do I work hard? Indeed I do, but I 
enjoy it, as I have three beautiful chil- 
dren and a loving husband to work for. 
I would like to have every farmer’s wife 
look on the bright side of life and make 
the best of everything, instead of giving 
themselves up to complaining of the farm- 
er’s lot. I think such complaints are 
responsible for the attitude of city peo- 
ple toward farmers. We do not care to 
be classed as a downtrodden, back-woodsy, 
know-nothing set. We want equal rights 
with those of other occupations and en- 
vironments. Mrs R. E. P. 


Slavery in Connecticut 


My duties would not prevent social life 
were it not for the imagination of my 
husband, who thinks the wife must always 
be at her post. He is afraid the house 
may take fire if no one is there to look 
after it, or he may need someone to tie 
up a finger, or get him a lunch between 
meals, or help him find his tools or mittens. 
He can go where and when he pleases, 
without telling her, but she must be ready, 
“all attention,” when he returns, and ask 
no question. I was told that “ woman 
was made for man, not man for woman,” 
so I suppose she should put in her time 
catering to his fancies. 

I do not receive, as a rule, any cash, 
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having to be content with my board. 
There are women nearby who load hay 
and work some in the field, but this is 
not very usual. I go to the county fair 
every year with my husband, and he pays 
my way. I always take our lunch. Go- 
ing to chureh is the exception instead of 
the rule with us. I think I would be 
more cheerful and bear things much bet- 
ter if I had a church home to go to with 
some regularity. We are four miles from 
any church. It is four miles to Norwalk 
with horse and wagon. It doesn’t pay 
to go unless we have at least five dollars 
to spend, and then one feels badly when 
coming home at dark to think the five 
is gone. 

The most discouraging thing about the 
farm is having to work so hard with no 
time to sit in the open air or smell the 
flowers. That was my experience when 
I had two babies and eight hired men to 
cook and make beds for. It was lke a 
view of the promised land with no chance 
to get there. The best thing about the 
farm is the independence and the com- 
parative seclusion. It seems to me that 
anyone who has a farm left them with a 
clear title should be happy indeed and 
not obliged to work at a killing pace. 
Farming is the healthiest occupation in 
the world. Mrs C. 


The Farmers Not Stingy 


I am not strong, and in consequence [ 
am usually too tired to wish to go out 
very much. If we ever get the farm paid 
for I shall keep help, thus giving work to 
someone who needs it and helping myself 
at the same time. I think that half of the 
farmers of my acquaintance realize that 
their wives need a change. The others 
do not seem to think it necessary. It 
is a good deal in the way married life is 
begun. Young wives should not efface 
themselves, but quietly go out and take 
part in the social life of the neighborhood 
in a reasonable way. I have encouraged 
my son to become a farmer, and I hope 
the time is coming when the profession 
will carry with it proper compensation. 

I see most complaint is made of the 
“stinginess” of the men. Most of the 
men whom I know provide all they pos- 
sibly can for their families. Looking 
back, I can see that my father deprived 
himself of many comforts to educate his 
children. I think many do this. When 
a man is straining every nerve to pay 
taxes and the interest on the mortgage 
he cannot be expected to think very much 
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of other things, and most of the farmers 
in the four different farming districts 
with which I am acquainted have mort- 
gages on their farms. If some, who by 
hard work and privation have attained 
a competenee, are still “ near,” it is often 
because they have so thoroughly realized 
that to get a living from the soil hard 
labor and rigid economy are necessary, 
and old habits and instilled instinets are 
hard to break. Mrs A. H. 


Country Versus City 


My ancestors for generations have been 
farmers, and I am a farmer’s wife. Al- 
ways I have worked hard and expect to 
continue to do so. While [ have had little 
time to engage in social life, I ean truth- 
fully say I have had little inclination this 
way. The social life which means so 
much to the city woman is supplanted by 
something higher and grander in the life 
of the woman on the farm. The woman 
in the city, surrounded as she is by so 
much that is artificial, may fail to see 
that her sister in the country, surrounded 
by the beauties of nature that are real, 
genuine and lasting, has the better op- 
portunity of grasping the meaning of 
life. 

I have done nearty all kinds of work 
on the farm and have worked early and 
late, but I have found that the love for 
my home and surroundings blots out the 
thought of hard work, and always, even 
when I am alone, there are the songs 
of the birds, the river, the wind and all 
growing things to cheer me on. 

You may say that there are many peo- 
ple whose sense of beauty has been dulled 
by years of hard work. ‘True; but this 
is also true in the city. But always there 
are many who have not met this fate. 
Not long ago an old colored man ealled 
at our home to buy some onions. In 
his earlier days he was a slave, and all 
his life he has worked hard for a living, 
and is still working by the day whenever 
he can get a chance, although his limbs 
are twisted with rheumatism. As _ he 
swung his bag of onions over his shoulder 
he turned to me and,in an almost reverent 
tone, said, “ Ain’t the river beautiful to- 
day!” As I looked at him and thought 
of his life, I felt like saying, ‘“ Amen!’ 
Was that man’s sense of beauty dulled by 
hard work? 

Regarding sanitary conditions I would 
say that while we do not have sewers, and 
many things are allowed to exist in the 
eountry that would not be tolerated in 
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the city, you women who have been 
brought up on sewers, ventilation and 
boiled water, must remember that we 
exist on God’s fresh air, sunshine and 
pure spring water, and therefore cannot 
see things as you do. Why does your 


physician dare to send you in the country ~ 


when you are worn out and distracted 
with your social duties? 

Mrs Gilman mentions the poor, hard- 
worked, down-trodden farmer’s wife and 
her awful end. There may be such trage- 
dies, although I do not happen to know 
of any; but I want to say right here that 
if a man has any inelination to kill his 
wife with hard work he ean do it in the 
city as well as on the farm, with the ad- 
vantage that in the city it takes less time. 
Many a woman in the city is living far 
beyond her husband’s income, wearing 
herself and her husband out in a vain at- 
tempt to keep up with the pace set by 
some social leader. 

There is a freedom in the country of 
which I have neglected to speak. I think 
I have given the impression that I am not 
much blessed with what is commonly 
called “this world’s goods.” My best 
costume at present is a short skirt with 
jacket and a fur cap, and rough driving 
gloves. But I can wear them to church 
and thoroughly enjoy the sermon, while 
my city sisters cannot. And why? Be- 
cause she is ground down and governed 
by a set of petty rules which say, “ Thou 
shalt not wear this,” and “ Thou shall 
wear that,” and she knows that any vio- 
lations of these rules will exclude her 
from the social life she craves. 

We are not all satisfied, but this does 
not mean that we are diseontented. It is 
the right of every woman everywhere to 
strive to better herself and her surround- 
ings. This I believe is what the average 
farmer’s wife is doing. I also believe 
that she and she alone understands her 
needs and surroundings, and that she is 
therefore better able to accomplish the 
desired ends than her sisters in the city. 
A Farmer’s Wife, Massachusetts. 


T'wo Vacations in Twenty-T'wo Years 


No woman can do the housework for a 
family of five, all sewing, spinning and 
knitting, take care of seventy-five hens, 
milk four to seven cows night and morn- 
ing, make from fifty to eighty pounds of 
butter every week and help about other 
ehores and still have time left for social 
life... . Every community should have a 
soelety for study and social betterment 


where the women ean exchange recipes, 
talk over the best ways of doing house- 
work, fruit growing, poultry raising and 
other things pertaining to the farm. In 
my twenty-two years of married life | 
have had two vacations. When we had 
been married two years we took a ear- 
riage drive of forty miles, taking in a 
fair and visiting relatives on the way. 
We were gone six days. Eighteen years 
later, when my husband was in the legis- 
lature, I went back with him and stayed 
a week. Mrs D., Vermont. 


One Picnic a Year 


I feel the need of social life, but hus- 
band does not like for me to have a good 
social time. He doesn’t believe in it. He 
thinks that the home is the place for the 
woman of the house most of the time. I 
do not perform any of the farm work 
except making the butter, feeding the 
calves, raising chickens and ducks and 
making the garden. I receive very little 
money in return. I never have a vaca- 
tion, but once a year I have an outing 
at a pienie for one afternoon. JI am 
very willing that my two sons should be- 
come farmers, because I have always had 
the idea that farm life is ’way ahead of 
city life. I would lke very much to see 
my daughters become farmers’ wives. 
Mrs C., Illinois. 


Heart’s Blood and Machinery 


Our wants are many and various. We 
want better roads; we want a parcels post; 
we want better schools. But what we 
need more than any of the above is labor- 
saving machinery for the farm women. 

I live in a rich farming’ section, where 
almost every farmer has all the most up- 
to-date machinery and tools of all kinds, 
but no similar provision is made for the 
women. Of all the lovely homes in our 
section, only one has a heating plant, but 
it has no bathroom; not one has a light- 
ing plant; not one has water piped into 
the house; only one woman has an oil 
stove. Some of them have sewing and 
washing machines, but they do not have 
the help of a gasoline engine to run the 
washer, churn, ete. If the farm women 
had Jabor-saving machinery in proportion 
to the farm men, there would not be so 
many discouraged farmers’ wives. 

Isn’t the farm, with its pure air, fresh 
fruit and garden and dairy products, the 
most healthful place on earth? Yes, but 
many a farm woman must be her own 
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cook, housemaid, seamstress, baker, laun- 
dress, scrubwoman, nurse, gardener, 
dairymaid and poultry raiser, not to 
mention the extra “stunts” in butcher- 
ing, fruit canning, harvesting and thresh- 
ing times. She must struggle on with ever 
a mountain of work ahead; each night 
finds her miserably tired, yet, perhaps, her 
rest is disturbed by restless or ailing little 
ones. Is it any wonder that after a few 
- years of this ceaseless grind the tired body 
and mind should give way? 

It is bitterly hard for a cultured woman 
(and there are many, many such among 
our farm folk) to slave away and find 
no time to read and study, so that she 
may keep herself well informed and be 
a congenial companion for her husband 
and children. 

Is heart’s blood cheaper than machin- 
ery? Have our farmers joined the city 
man’s mad chase after the almighty dol- 
lar? Mrs 8S., Iowa. 


The Wife a Machine 


I cannot be a social woman and tend to 
my household duties and a gang of hired 
men at the same time. California farm- 
ers as a rule do not know that they have 
a wife. A wife is merely a machine. The 
latter problem has made farm life more 
burdensome than ever. I have not been 
on a vacation in ten years. I know women 
who dare not say their souls are their 
own, but are living drudges for the bite 
they eat and clothes they wear. I can- 
not say what is the most encouraging 
thing, for when a woman is tired in mind 
and body all the time she does not care 
for anything in life. If I had sons I 
should not want them to be farmers; too 
much drudgery and nothing for it. If 
I had a daughter I would not allow her 
to marry a farmer if I could possibly 
open her eyes, because I would not want 
her to step into what I did. Californian. 


A Brighter, Happier, Generation 


ioe an aia rarnene Wile, to the 
manor born.” My father owned and 
operated a large farm where each was 
expected to perform a share of the work 
of which there was an abundance. There 
being a predominance of girls in our 
family, much of the work usually done by 
boys fell to our share. Being taught from 
childhood that any time spent from our 
duties was valuable time wasted, we girls 
failed to develop any social tastes. I 
believe that my own case is typical of a 
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great majority of cases of farm women 
and that there will have to be a spirit of 
desire for things social aroused in the 
hearts of the farmers’ wives before much 
for their betterment as a class can be 
accomplished. 

This refers, of course, to the present 
middle-aged farm women. The young 
brides going to the farms today have been 
differently reared. As a result their inter- 
ests are varied and the social spirit de- 
veloped. Not having been taught to milk, 
feed calves and pigs, naturally they do 
not consider these things as in their line of 
duties when they marry. Thus a brighter, 
happier generation of farmers’ wives is 
being evolved. Mrs R., Michigan. 


The Stay-at-Home, Go-Without Kind 


I do not have any time for social life; 
if there is one minute to sit down I must 
sew or mend. With twenty-five pounds of 
butter to make every other day, cows to 
milk, chickens and pigs to care for, besides 
my garden and various other little cares, 
and with two children, there is no time for 
pleasure-seeking. JI have no drain, so 
have to carry all slop water away from 
the house to avoid disease, and there is 
a great deal of slop where milk is handled. 

I would like to impress upon men the 
help a drain in a house is. The more a 
woman does the more she may do, and 
get no thanks. Jf a man would say thank 
you onee in a while, it would help. 

I should enjoy going to town once in 
a while and spending some money to 
suit myself. My husband does not think 
it necessary for me to go. He buys the 
children’s and my clothes aud we wear 
what he gets. He is not the only man of 
this kind in our neighborhood. The men 
in general seem to think that women 
ought never to go away from home. I 
have been to town three times in ten years 
and have had four new best dresses and 


two hats and one coat. 
You see, I am the stay-at-home kind, 
and go-without kind, too. I am _ not 


slow in my duties, either, as I am small 
in build, weighing only ninety pounds, 
and am young, not thirty years old. 

Yes, the women do farm work here, as 
a rule. One old lady, seventy-five years 
old, loaded twenty-seven loads of hay last 
year. My husband works at Uni- 
versity in winter, and I do his and my 
work, too, as I am alone. There is lots 1 
will and determination in doing house- 
work. New York Girl. 





Camera Work for Profit 


By Phil M. Riley 


ram N THE May issue of this 
ZX) magazine I suggested sev- 
eral ways in which women 
camerists might make their 
knowledge of photography 
profitable, among them 
being the making of local 
posteards of more artistic merit than 
those already on sale. There are still 
other forms of souvenirs utilizing local 
views which sell to a better class of peo- 
ple at higher prices and yield larger 
profits. Decorative calendars, particu- 
larly for Christmas trade at the southern 
winter resorts, may be suggested, and in 
northern cities they serve as very desirable 
small remembrances for friends who were 
euests the previous summer. The ealen- 
dars may be more or less elaborate and 
intended to sell at prices ranging from 
twenty-five cents to one dollar or more. 
One large photograph, or several small 
ones prettily grouped, may be used on- a 
harmonizing mount carrying the calendar 
pad of the entire year; or a separate 





mount and picture may be used for each - 


of the twelve months, all being fastened 
together by a silk cord or ribbon. Still 
another good scheme is to use four 
mounts, one for each of the seasons, and 
have on each the calendars for three 
months as well as a local view typical of 
the season there represented. 

All of the local views, such as those 
deseribed for postcard purposes, may be 
used as illustrations in souvenir booklets. 
These should be made of deckle-edge 
cover stock, such as is used for covers 
of small booklets, and tied together with 
silk cord of pleasing color. The exact 
manner of making must be left to the 
worker, but a little originality in the 
shape of the booklet, the arrangement of 
the prints and manner of mounting will 
give it individuality and do much toward 
success. The prints should be small and 
ample margins of mount provided. Plate- 
sunk panels for the prints, easily made 
with a cardboard die stamp, are often 
attractive. Paste is best applied only along 
the top of the print or at its four cor- 
ners. As a rule browns, grays and white 
are the best colors for prints and mounts, 
but greens are pleasing for woodland and 
Some country scenes, as are blues and 


greenish blues for seashore pictures. 
Much of the success of any photograph 
depends upon a color in harmony with the 
scene portrayed. 

Not more than a dozen small prints 
should be included in a booklet which is 
to sell for one dollar. Here, as in the 
case of posteards, it may seem advisable 
to get out a cheaper product to sell for, 
perhaps, fifty cents. If so, the photo- 
graphs may be reproduced by the half- 
tone process and printed. In this ease 
two or three dozen views could be used; 
some of them full size and others grouped 
artistically, several on a page. Tiny bits 
of small negatives may also be used to 
good advantage as vignetted-surrounding 
decorations for other photographs. Con- 
sultation with a good printer or engraver 
will simplify this matter and tell the 
worker just what material is required. 

Some of the readers of this article will 
probably be skilled in the use of water 
colors and can utilize this fact to good 
purpose. There are always customers for 
daintily colored souvenir prints for fram- 
ing or passe partouting. White mounts 
are usually best and plate-sunk centers 
are often attractive. Prints to be colored 
should not be so deep in tone as ordinary 
photographs, and in painting them, the 
colors should be suggested rather than 
actually applied. Too much and too 
bright color is the rule; much more truth- 
ful rendering results from tints low in 
tone. Five by seven prints mounted and 
colored should sell for one dollar each, or 
for $1.50 when framed with little narrow 
gilt frames, 

There is another less pretentious voca- 
tion often practiced by young women 
whose chief desire is partially if not 
wholly to pay for a summer outing as 
they go along. This is the making of 
posteard views of cottages at the seashore. 
As a rule people would rather have post- 
cards showing the house in which they 
are stopping than any regular commercial 
views and will gladly pay fifty cents a 
dozen for them. Where, as is usually 
the case, a house party occupies the cot- 
tage, several dozen cards may often be 
sold from one negative. This is true to 
even a greater extent in the ease of 
houses where boarders are taken. A 
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woman of pleasing personality can make 
from five to ten dollars a day by this 
means, enabling her to visit several re- 
sorts and get a good outing. 

Each picture should be made as pleas- 
ing as possible; every house has its best 
aspect and that should be shown as fa- 
vorably as may be. As a rule the prin- 
cipal side of the house should be in sun- 
light and the rest in shadow. Never pho- 
tograph a house without permission. Tell 
those in charge that you are making a 
specialty of cottage postcards and that 
you would like to include theirs at no 
expense to them; also that you will submit 
a proof from which they may order at 
fifty cents a dozen, otherwise the negative 
will be destroyed in their presence. 

Films and a developing tank make a 
dark room unnecessary, and render the 
work of finishing the pictures quite as 
enjoyable as taking them. Proofs are 
now submitted and orders taken, and if 
the camerist also carries a sample enlarge- 
ment of some well-known cottage the 
ehances are that a few orders for large 
prints will result. People like to frame 
them for their city homes. Another spe- 
cialty which can be taken up is the making 
of stationery with a tiny blue-print vi- 
egnette of the cottage at the top of each 
sheet. Directions are to be found in 
many photographic hand books. 

Specialization is everywhere evident 
these days, in one’s pastimes as well as 
in business. Every camerist has her fa- 
vorite lines of work in which she suc- 
eeeds best, and these she practices and 
perfects herself in to the exclusion of most 
others. Those who have advanced beyond 
the literal record stage and practice 
purely pictorial photography, such as 
landscape, marine and genre, will prob- 
ably not care to make local souvenirs, but 
will prefer to take pictures for the art 
trade. It is diffieult work, but very lu- 
erative for those who hit the popular 
fancy. Never have art pictures been in 
such great demand as at present, and 
photographs are among the best sellers. 
Several women are adding from two to 
five hundred dollars a year to their in- 
comes from a few subjects which have a 
selling value. Some dispose of their neg- 
atives outright to art or calendar pub- 
lishers at prices varying from five to 
fifty or even one hundred dollars each, 
according to the attractiveness of the 
subject and the reputation of the maker, 
while others keep their negatives, make 
their own prints and sell them on a com- 


mission basis through art dealers who 
earry a line of display samples and order 
additional prints as they are sold. In 
either case genre studies will be found 
more popular than landscapes or marines. 
Strong human interest always makes a 
greater appeal than the beauties of nat- 
ural scenery. Each subject should tell a 
story in a direct and forceful manner 
without confusing details or unnecessary 
accessories, and the story should be one 
which instantaneously gets a firm grip 
upon the heart. 

Children furnish the best material; and 
not only those who are well-dressed and 
have good homes, but also the little street 
gamins of our great cities. 

Pictures contrasting youth and old age, 
as well as of young women, also form 
admirable subjects, while household pets 
usually sell well. 

Little need be stated here regarding 
landscapes or marines. Selecting the 
point of view is of most importance, and 
when chosen the scene should be treated 
carefully with respect to composition and 
lighting. It is also desirable, for the 
most part, particularly in landscapes, to 
preserve the aspect of nature and avoid 
the artificial. Views in which the hand 
of man is not apparent are usually most 
beautiful. 

In all these subjects the technical work 
must, of course, be good and the compo- 
sition pleasing. Originality of treatment, 
always within the limits of good taste, 
will also help wonderfully, for a toueh 
of the unusual which lends distinction to 
the product goes a long way toward sell- 
ing it. The prints which sell best are 
platinums, bromides and earbons or ozo- 
bromes. The last three processes are 
especially desirable because so many dif- 
ferent tones may be had, although the 
first two are best when tinting with water 
colors is intended. If the prints are not 
to be sold framed they should be mounted 
with wide margins on rather stiff cover 
stock of appropriate tint. 

Before leaving this interesting subject 
it may be well for a moment to consider 
getting the photographs here deseribed on 
sale. The local posteards, booklets and 
ealendars are usually carried by drug- 
gists, newsdealers, stationers and art 
dealers, as are also the posteards and eal- 
endars of a general nature. Art pictures, 
particularly the large ones, find their best 
sale in art stores, although some sia- 
tionery stores do very well with them. 
The dealer’s profit ranges from twenty to 
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forty per cent of the selling price and 
must be arranged by the worker. 

For the alert woman who has become 
proficient in the use of her camera and, 
above all, has a mind fertile in originating 
novel ideas, there is no more interesting 
field of photographie work than making 
illustrations for advertising purposes. 
Suecess has already attended the efforts 
of several amateurs who have received 
large fees for their clever ideas, and many 
others will do as well if the needs of their 
prospective clients are given intelligent 
study. There is always a tendency for 
those in the profession to get into a rut, 
while the amateur who does less work and 
gives 1t more thought brings to her prod- 
uct the freshness of an entirely different 
point of view and the beauty of loving 
care in the making. The professional can 
make quite as good photographs as the 
amateur, perhaps better, but it is the idea 
quite as much as the work that wins. 
Manufacturers and advertising agencies 
are constantly looking for new and effect- 
ive pictures to give their products pub- 
licity and they are just as willing to pay 
an amateur as a professional. 

Pictures for advertising are of several 
kinds. Some have no relation to the copy 
and serve only to attract attention. Por- 
traits of beautiful women and attractive 
children, especially if striking in com- 
position, are frequently used for this 
purpose and have a ready sale. Other 
much-used photographs are reproductions 
of package goods, furniture, machines and 
objects of this general nature. Such 
pictures must, of course, be made to 
order, and the only way to take up this 
line would be to arrange with a concern 
to do its work regularly when needed. 

Most important and profitable are pic- 
tures which tell a story—genre pictures 
in advertising. We have all of us been 
amused by the small boy who ran away 
from his nurse in order the sooner to get 
his breakfast cereal; likewise a responsive 
chord in our hearts has been touched by 
another young hopeful clad in his union 
suit and sitting on his mother’s knee be- 
fore the open fire at bedtime, and we 
have often looked longingly at the merry 
groups listening to the world’s best musie 
as reproduced by one of the great modern 
inventions. Pictures like these combine 
all the qualities of good advertising; they 
attract through beauty, interest through 
representation of the article itself and 
create the desire to buy through human 


appeal. There is an increasing demand 
for such material and here the ambitious 
camerist may find an outlet for her ver- 
satility. The prices paid at present aver- 
age from five dollars to ten dollars and 
upward, but the person who ean create 
clever, novel ideas and execute them well 
will find larger rewards commensurate 
with her success. 

A much more ambitious pursuit is the 
making of photographs for covers of 
magazines, catalogs and other booklets. 
Of these, magazine covers are the most 
profitable and offer the best line for the 
amateur to develop, because most catalog 
covers must be made to order, while a 
magazine publisher is likely to buy any 
appropriate photograph which appeals to 
him. The ability to use pencil and brush 
is very useful, for then the completed 
design may be submitted. This should 
always be done if possible; the chances 
of a sale are greater and the prices paid 
higher. Finished designs usually sell for 
about twenty-five dollars, but rates vary 
from ten dollars to one hundred dollars, 
according to the quality of the work and 
the reputation of the artist. These ap- 
pear to be fair prices and the demand 
is increasing, yet there seems to be a lack’ 
of photographie designers with creative 
ability. 

A survey of some large news-stand will 
suggest the extent of the demand and 
something of the requirements. Maga- 
zines devoted to outdoor life, recreation, 
gardening, current events, science and 
many other interests are already using 
photographic covers, and others would 
do so if the right material were avail- 
able. Like advertising pictures, covers 
must be striking so as to attract attention 
and effect sales, but at the same time they 
must be artistic. Simplicity is also im- 
portant, for the picture used must 
“carry”? well and not be confusing at 
a distance. The fewest possible number 
of accessories should be used. Dainty 
designs are suitable for books but not 
for magazines; boldness when not in bad 
taste is much more desirable; it is the un- 
usual use and arrangement of common- 
place material which makes the strongest 
appeal. Timely and seasonable covers are 
always in demand and there are now such 
a variety of magazines devoted to so 
many different subjects that the field is 
practically unlimited. The most ordinary 
material is adaptable if treated in an 
extraordinary way. 


A Year in France 


How Far Certain Incomes Will Go in That Country 


By Alvan F. Sanborn 


A NEXPENSIVE living is 
SF . : : 

4 possible in Paris only on 
LA} condition that French hab- 
its, tastes and even preju- 
dices: are followed to the 
letter. As it costs vastly 
more to live after the 
French fashion in an American city (to 
have, for instance, wine at every meal, 
plenty of good domestic service and, at 
all seasons, a profusion of cut flowers) 
than it does to live there after the Ameri- 
ean fashion, so in France it costs vastly 
more to live after the American fashion 
than after the French fashion. This. is 
the reason that so many Americans, who 
have not been willing or able to conform, 
have found it ruinous to reside in the 
French capital. 

A French authority on household eco- 
nomics has prepared a graduated seale 
‘of the normal cost of living for a seore 
or more of small incomes ranging from 
$200 to $2,500 a year. According to this 
authority, the table should be accorded 
one-half the total of a modest budget, rent 
one-fifth, miscellaneous expenses another 
fifth and savings (which French. thrift 
aims to extract, not always, of course, with 
success, from the smallest income) one- 
tenth. 

The $800 budget is apportioned thus: 
$400 a year for the table, $160 a year for 
rent, $160 a year for miscellaneous ex- 
penses and $80 a year for savings. 

The $1,000 budget: $500 a year for the 
table, $200 for rent, $200 a year for mis- 
cellaneous expenses and $100 a year for 
savings. 





The $1,500 budget: $750 a year for the. 


table, $300 a year for rent, $300 a year 
for miscellaneous expenses, $150 a year 
for savings. 

The $2,500 budget: $1,250 a year for 
the table, $500 a year for rent, $500 a 
year for miscellaneous expenses and $250 
a year for savings. 

The $160 rent allowed for by the $800 
budget procures an apartment in a de- 
sirable but not stylish residence district, 
consisting of a vestibule, kitchen, dining 
room, parlor, bedroom and, sometimes, a 
dressing room besides. It may even pro- 
eure, if a long enough search be made, 


a heated apartment fitted with electric 
lights, consisting of vestibule, kitchen, din- 
Ing room, dressing room and bathroom; 
but the number of apartments at this 
price, containing baths, though steadily 
inereasing, is still far from large. 

The $200 rent allowed by the $1,000 
budget will procure in a desirable resi- 
dence district an apartment consisting of 
vestibule, kitchen, dining room, parlor and 
two bedrooms or, sometimes, two bed- 
rooms and a dressing room; or (for those 
who are willing to get along with a single 
bedroom) a heated apartment fitted with 
electricity consisting of kitchen, dining 
room, parlor, bedroom and bathroom. 

The $300 rent allowed by the $1,500 
budget procures in a desirable residence 
district an apartment consisting of vesti- 
bule, kitchen, dining room, parlor and 
three bedrooms (or two bedrooms and 
two dressing rooms) and a servant’s room; 
or, for those who prefer employing a 
femme de ménage (a woman who works 
by the hour or day, and lodges outside) 
to keeping a bonne (a servant who lives 
in the house), one more room (dressing 
room, sleeping room or small parlor); or, 
a heated apartment fitted with electricity 
consisting of vestibule, kitchen, dining 
room, parlor, two bedrooms (or one bed- 
room and a dressing room) and a bath; 
or for those who yearn above all else for 
a fashionable quarter, an apartment 
consisting of vestibule, kitchen, dining 
room, parlor and bedroom. 

The $500 rent allowed by the $2,500 
budget procures an apartment consisting 
of vestibule, kitchen, dining room, small 
and large parlor, five or six other rooms 
of various sorts and two servants’ rooms; 
or a heated apartment fitted with all 
modern improvements, consisting of vesti- 
bule, kitchen, dining room, parlor, three 
or four other rooms of various sorts and 
one servant’s room; or, in a fashionable 
quarter, a heated apartment fitted with 
all modern improvements, consisting of 
vestibule, kitchen, dining room, parlor and 
three bedrooms. 

The figures for rent include taxes, in- 
surance and tips to the janitor. The fig- 
ures for miscellaneous expenses include 
lighting and heating (except in the case 
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of certain high=priced apartments, whose 
heating is included in the rent), dress, 
laundering, sports and amusements. The 
figures for the table include wine (which 
is here within the reach of all purses, and 
is deemed almost as essential as bread) 
and the wages of a bonne or a femme de 
ménage. The $400 for the table of the 
$800 budget, however, presupposes that 
Madame does her own work except for the 
aid of a femme de ménage twice a week, 
and on special occasions when there is 
company to dinner and table service is 
needed. 

The great majority of the femmes de 
ménage are employed from eight o’clock 
in the morning till noon, at from six to 
eight cents an hour or five to six dollars 
a month, and are not fed. The femmes 
de menage who work from eight o’clock 
in the morning till seven o’clock at night 
are fed at noon and are paid about eight 
dollars a month. Those who do all the 
work of a bonne are paid eight to nine 
dollars a month and are fed noon and 
night, but, of course, are not lodged. The 
wages of the bonne range from seven to 
twelve dollars per month. 

To summarize: a man and wife may 
live in the city proper decently for a rent 
of $160; comfortably for a rent of $200; 
with a close approach to luxury for a 
rent of $300; and in luxury for a rent of 
$500. 

So far as table and kitchen supplies 
are concerned all quarters of the city are 
desirable. Parisians of every social grade 
are such incorrigible epicures that choice 
meats, dainty pastries, varied salads, rich 
cheeses, unseasonable fruits and vege- 
tables and even game of every sort may 
be obtained easily everywhere. 

All Parisian housekeeping (excepting 
that in the very expensive apartments and 
mansions which are equipped with laun- 
dries, servants’ halls, ete) is light house- 
keeping. The duties of the housewife are 
practically limited to the care of rooms 
and the preparation of meals. She has 
no washing day, no ironing day (launder- 
ing is almost invariably sent out) and no 
baking day. Bread is always bought; 
pastry (of which relatively little is eaten) 
usually, except in establishments wealthy 
enough to be provided with chefs. Beef, 
mutton, fowl or game may be roasted at 
a near-by rétisserie (roasting shop) at a 
cost which rarely exceeds a dime. The 
baker also is always ready to put roasts 
into his ovens for his regular customers, 
with the understanding that a merely 
nominal tip be given to the workman in 


charge. Cooked meats and vegetables of 


every conceivable sort may be purchased 
everywhere at relatively reasonable prices. 
Every quarter also possesses shops which 
make a specialty of serving entire meals 
piping hot on very short notice. 

Thanks to these admirable arrange- 
ments, all classes of Parisians entertain 
abundantly without extravagant outlay 
and with very little physical, mental and 
moral wear and tear. 

As to the cost of foods, it is exceed- 
ingly difficult to establish comparisons 
with other countries, because the manner 
of preparing them for the market and 
the system of selling them are not every- 
where the same. In a general way, how- 
ever, it may be affirmed that meats are 
dearer than in America (much as we 
Americans complain), salads somewhat 
cheaper and vegetables and fruits equally 
dear. If the French table, however smal! 
the family budget, 1s almost invariably 
a marvel of excellence, it is not because 
prices are cheap, but because the French 
woman of every class, being a born mar- 
keter and a born cook, combines repasts 
that are not only satisfying but artistic. 

Furnished apartments are distinetly not 
French and are maintained primarily for 
the convenience of foreigners; therefore 
they are rarely satisfactory. The cheap- 
est that are tolerable in Paris cost at 
least twenty dollars a month. In the 
suburban districts furnished apartments 
may be had for about the price of unfur- 
nished apartments of the same number of 
rooms in Paris. 

The pension, or boarding house, is al- 
most invariably bad. Some pensions are 
better than others, of course, but a really 
good pension in Paris is as rare as a 
white blackbird. Pension prices range 
from one to three dollars a day, but the 
highest-priced establishments are not al- 
ways the best by any means. The smaller 
and quieter hotels, which are no dearer, 
are in much greater favor with such of 
the French as are condemned by cireum- 
stances beyond their control to an ex- 
istence of transients. 

The schedule here cited is a mere rally- 
ing point, so to speak, for which infalli- 
bility is not claimed. It is not intended 
to be taken too literally. It can easily be 
revised to suit all sorts of temperaments 
and all sorts of tastes. It leaves ample 
room and verge enough for that highly 
salutary and even necessary institu- 
tion which no less an apostle of the 
simple life than Edward Carpenter terms 
felicitously “an occasional debauch.” 


A YEAR IN FRANCE 


The possible combinations are limitless. 
Furthermore, these remarks are ap- 


plicable, broadly speaking, to a domestic : 
hour fo an hour by-rail from Paris, rents 
are little more than half as high as in the 


partnership of two. women... Attention 
should be ealled, however, to the fact that 
there are several sections of Paris where 


it is highly agreeable and perfectly proper 


for a married couple to reside, where it 
is neither agreeable nor proper for an 
unmarried woman-—barring the business 
woman whose living rooms are connected 


with her shop, and. the actress, the artist. 


and the journalist, in whom every Species 
of unconventionality ~ condoned—or 
even for two anes ee to reside. 
Unmarried women who desire to be con- 
sidered and treated as ladies avoid, for 
instance, the sightly and picturesque, but 
pre-eminently Bohemian, Montma;stre, 
certain streets in‘ the Quartier Latin and 
the tracts immediately back of. ‘the Gare 
Saint-Lazare and ‘the Chureh “of Notre 
Dame de Lorette. 


known to us as the “bachelor maid” is 
so alien to French life that only in the 
English and American art settlement of 
Montparnasse and, possibly, in that part 
of the Quartier de VEtoile known as the 
American Colony, may they hope to 


“* Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good-by!”’ 


‘Indeed, to tell the 
whole truth, that variety of new woman, 
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escape entirely having their actioi8 or 
their. motives misconstrued. 
In. the suburban towns within half an 


city. -Coquettish villas, set in well-kept 


gardens and screened from the public 


gaze (to which the Frenchman, because he 
likes to dine in the open air,. is very 
much.averse), by high stone walls or vine- 


-eovered iron. fences, abound. Thus, in a 


beautiful town on the banks of the Seine 
one hour from Paris, is a villa, typical 
of its class, comprising a_ vestibule, 
kitehen, servants’ hall, dining room, li- 
brary, four bedrooms and two servants’ 
rooms and surrounded by a walled gar- 
den, for which the oceupants pay the rent 
of $160. Provisions are somewhat 
cheaper in the suburbs, but table delica- 
cies are less easily obtained. 

‘Beyond the -suburban area (except in 
the fashionable watering places and sea- 
side resorts) rents. are still cheaper. 


‘Sixty dollars procures rooms enough for 


aman and wife, $160.a house big enough 


‘for a large family and $500 a country 


seat that is almost a chateau; but, as a 

matter of fact, the five-hundred-dollars-a- 

year country seat is usually hired by a 
person- whose income is many. times 
$2,500 because of the great expense 
of keeping up properly such an elab- 
orate establishment. 

Provisions are cheap in these remote 
districts for those who conform to the 
monotonous table usages of the natives, 
but dear for those who insist on set- 
ting a Parisian table. Domestic serv- 
ice is almost incredibly cheap, costing 
scarcely more than a third of what it 
costs in Paris. 


.Good-by! Good-by! Everybody good- 
é ‘by! ; 
The choo-choo cars are coming down 
the track. 
Good-by! ~“Good-by! Everybody. good- 
‘By! 
‘The summer."1] go before you see us 
* packs ; 


We’ré going to the eis 
The long and sandy reaches, 
Where the fiddler crab and lobster and 
the.funny star-fish are; 
Where.-the big old ocean races 
¢ After us and chases; : 
‘Where the winds are strong nd salty 
and they smell of fish and tar. 


Good- by! Good-by! Everybody good- 
Ka SND 
The choo-choo cars are coming down 
the track. 
Te NN ri: 


Two choice dining rooms 
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A brilliant display 


The Danger from Lightning 


By William J. Hammer, Consulting Electrical Engineer 


HE writer knows of a 
dear old: lady who inva- 
riably, upon the first evi- 

dence’ of a thunder- 
storm, seats herself in the 
center of the room with 
each leg of her chair in- 

side a "Blakes tumbler and with. whatever 
she nééds spread about. her within easy 
reach, and there~ she remains. until all 
signs of the storm are over. 

“This. procedure may be comforting 
but itis, unnecessary and> useless. One 
is reasonably: safe indoors, There is less 
hability +6.damage’in a house protected 
with lightning reds than without, as our 
esteemed: “philosopher and statesman, Ben- 
jamin Franklin, demonstrated, provided, 





of course, the rods are eeuty Placed Oe 


»” precautions. 


grounded. eee oe ee 


be found,-on ehonuinion: vast tyiniss 


tesimally small, «in ‘proportion to the 
population. For example, in*nine years, 
from 1883 to -1892,.in. all this great 
country, only 664 dwellings were damaged 
by lightning, or about 74 per year. These 


are the figures of the United States 


~ Weather Bureau; and are believed to reach 


a high degree of acéuracy. 

Prof Alfred J: Henry, meteorologist of 
the United States. Weather Bureau, in 
1901 published Bulletin 30 on the loss of 
life in, the United States by lightning in 
the year 1900... The total number killed 
was: 713, of whom 291 lost their lives in 
the open, 158 in houses, 57 under trees 
and 56 in barns. Out of nearly 80,000,- 
000 of people, only 158 were killed by 
hghtning in houses. More than 5,000 per- 
sons were drowned that year and over 
4,000 died from gunshot wounds. The 
railroads ‘killed 11,839 persons’ in the 
year 1907. The probability of death’ by 
lightning is so small as to. be practically 
negligible for a person who uses ordinary 


Wise. precautions 

There is considerable risk in standing 
near the open door of a barn or stable 
filled with hay and grain, as the constantly 
ascending streams of heated.air and gas 
are good conductors for the lightning to 
follow. There is, however, not the same 


GOOD 


A Michigan thunderbolt whose echoes | 


risk near ap open window nor in a draft 
in a house, though it is advisable to keep 
away from chimneys and open fireplaces, 
as the heated gases therein sometimes 


eause the lightning to enter by preference 
at the chimney. 
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g since died away 


Flagpoles are dangerous points to eol- 
lect near, especially in crowded grand- 
stands, ete. There is no danger from 
scissors, knives and small articles of 
metal attracting or directing the path of 
the lightning, and it is senseless to cover 


Something doing beyond the hill 
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one’s self up in a mattress or the bed 
clothing, or to fear to sleep in a metallic 
bed. 

There is absolutely no danger in using 
the telephone during a_ thunderstorm. 
With the old system of lightning ar- 
resters there was danger of getting a 
shock, but with the modern types of 
lightning arresters now universally em- 
ployed both wires are instantly grounded 
and it is impossible for lightning to pass 
over the line to the instrument. 

There is nothing in the idea of securing 
protection from lightning by wearing rub- 
bers. Linemen of electric ight and power 
companies in many states are compelled 
by law to wear rubber gloves, but were 
the men encased in rubber they would 
secure little or no protection under a tree 
struck by lightning, the force of which 
may tear his clothes from his body. 
Lightning frequently has been known to 
tear a tree into fragments and to tear 
out tons of brick and stone from tall 
chimney stacks and the walls of buildings. 

Prof A. J. Henry, meteorologist of the 
United States Weather Bureau, says: 
“Men, like animals, are killed, not singly, 
but in bunches, when they huddle together. 
Some people are stricken in their homes, 
some in field or barn, some on the high- 
way and some while seeking temporary 
shelter under a tree. Doubtless most of 
those who perished while under trees 
would be alive today had they remained 
in the open.” 

Trees cannot be relied upon to protect 
buildings. Instances are on record of 
stables and barns having been struck 
which were overshadowed by tall elms or 
other trees. Almost any upright object 
will conduct better than the atmosphere, 
and to some extent conduct the atmos- 
pherie electricity quietly to the earth; but 
let a sudden thunderstorm come up, acres 
of trees will not suffice to carry off harm- 
lessly the enormous charge of electricity, 
which Sir Oliver Lodge likens to an ava- 
lanche or a landslide. 

Oak trees are most frequently struck, 
beech trees the least frequently. Alex- 
ander MeAdie, of the United States 
Weather Bureau, gives the following ap- 
proximate values for different trees: 
Taking 1 as representing the frequency 
with which beech trees are struck, 15 rep- 
resents pine trees; other trees, save the 
oak, 40; and the oak, 54. The trunk 
appears to be struck about three times as 
often as the boughs. Isolated trees, or 
the trees on the borders of a forest, are 


most apt to be struck, and those struck in 
a forest are in most cases found to be on 
or near watercourses or on damp or 
marshy land. 


Good lightning rods protect 


Lightning rods are better made and 
more scientifically applied than they used 
to be, and are accordingly a real protec- 
tion. Lord Kelvin, referring to the con- 
clusions adopted at the “lightning rod 
conference,” remarked on one oceasion: 
“There is a very comfortable degree of 
security, if not of absolute safety, given to 
us when lightning conductors are made 
according to the present and orthodox 
rules laid down in the conference report.” 

A ribbon form of conductor, or a num- 
ber of separate wires presenting a large 
surface, are preferable to a solid con- 
ductor of greater sectional area. Iron, 
thoroughly well galvanized, is preferable 
to copper, because it is far cheaper, is 
less hable to melt or to be stolen, although 
it is more bulky and weighty, and the pro- 
tective galvanizing coating, especially 
when a good deal of coal is burned, will 
not enable the iron to last as long as the 
copper. In common with many others, 
Lord Kelvin and Sir Oliver Lodge have 
approved of the use of galvanized iron. 

There is liability of any part of a build- 
ing being struck by lightning, and for this 
reason all prominent parts, particularly 
the ridges and eaves, should have a rod 
or wire running along them, and the more 
points the better, and preferably gilded 
iron ones. As the heated gases from a 
chimney’ form a fair conductor for the 
electricity, it 1s well to run the rod over 
the top of the chimney, and in the case of 
a large stack acrown or spider should be 
used, with a band around the top of the 
chimney. Care must. be taken to secure 
perfect points, and as few of them as 
possible. It is entirely unnecessary to 
insulate the conductors from the building 
with glass, poreelain or other material. 
Sharp corners should be avoided, as the 
lightning may jump at these points, but 
bends for permitting expansion and con- 
traction are advisable. 

A thing of paramount importance is a 
good ground connection. As the earth is 
a poor conductor, a sheet of copper or 
galvanized iron or zine about five feet 
square, buried several feet below the sur- 
face in water-bearing strata, with a three- 
inch layer of small coke above and below 
the plate, makes an excellent ground plate. 
This may, with advantage, be supple- 
mented with old serap iron, charcoal or 
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by the water led from the rain water 
spout. Several such plates about the 
building are better than one. 

The writer recalls an occasion in which 
he was called upon to examine the light- 
ning rod system with which a large coun- 
try home had recently been equipped fol- 
lowing’ a serious fire due to lightning, and 
although he found little to eriticise about 
the arrangement of the lightning rods 
themselves, no earth plate had been pro- 
vided and the lightning rod scarcely pen- 
etrated the surface of the rocky soil, thus 
inviting disaster, as the house stood in 
a very exposed position. 

Lightning rods should be kept away 
from gas and water mains, or if at any 
point they approach near thereto they 
should be thoroughly well connected to- 
gether, for while many instances are 
known of lightning jumping across to the 
gas or water pipes, perforating the same 
and causing fire or flood, there is probably 
not a case of such a thing occurring where 
these pipe conductors were made to prop- 
erly supplement the ordinary lghtning 
conductors. 

Sparsely settled districts, especially 
where there are few trees, are more liable 
to be struck than cities with their many 
buildings, trees, ete, and in certain sec- 
tions of the country thunderstorms are 
much more violent and of more frequent 
occurrence than in others. 

The writer believes that one can, with 
greater certainty, render his home im- 
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mune from lightning than he ean from 
fire or burglars. Many persons, however, 
feel as did the Glasgow merchants who 
told Lord Kelvin that it was cheaper to 
insure than to install ightning rods. In- 
surance companies as a rule do not give 
lower rates on buildings equipped with 
lightning protection. Statistics covering 
a period of eight years show that the 
average loss per year by fire due to light- 
ning was $1,500,000. 


To revive the shocked 


Be ceaseless in your efforts to resusci- 
tate a person shocked by lightning. 
Authorities agree that it may take an 
hour or two to secure the slightest indica- 
tion that there is life, and some authorities 
say efforts should not cease short of three 
to six hours. There are many eases on 
record proving the wisdom of keeping 
up incessantly the efforts to restore res- 
piration and circulation. 

Immediately after the person is 
shocked, send for a physician. Next, 
keep the body warm with hot water bot- 
tles, hot bricks and warm wraps. Rub the 
limbs vigorously upward, to foree the blood 
to the brain constantly. Make the patient 
breathe artificially by imitating the res- 
piratory movements of the chest. 

When the patient is able to swallow give 
a teaspoonful of warm water, warm cof- 
fee, diluted, and whiskey or brandy, to 
assist the heart action and encourage the 
patient to sleep. 


a 


Do We Overeat ? 


HE Fletcher and Chittenden theory 
that the majority of persons eat too 
freely of proteid forms of food was 

certain to elicit a protest from an opposing 
school of thought. Sir James Crichton- 
Browne of England, possessor of many 
titles, is out with a book entitled Parsi- 
mony in Nutrition (Funk & Wagnalls Co). 
This writer cites the experience of nations 
in their food supply. The men of northern 
Kurope, he says, who are large of stature, 
have always eaten freely of meat; the 
Japanese, though physically strong, are 
a nation of small men, and they have lived 
for centuries on a low proteid diet. Chil- 
dren brought up on reduced food sup- 
plies, he avers, never make strong men 
and women. Persons whose diets have 


been reduced for a considerable length of 
time, as in reformatories and prisons, be- 
come thereby more susceptible to disease. 
Sir Crichton-Browne, therefore, is con- 
vineed that the diet advocated by the two 
distinguished Americans mentioned would 
slowly undermine the health. The opinion 
has been expressed by several American 
physicians of the first standing that it 
would be quite possible to push the 
Fletcher theory too far; yet, while the 
most of us perhaps do not chew our food 
enough, there are many people who do 
not eat enough nourishing food. The 
Fletcher and Chittenden school is teach- 
ing-a valuable lesson, but its theory should 
not be too literally put in practice. 





The trays are on standards, which can be folded up and put away 


Our Living-Room, Dining-Room Porch 


By L. W. C. Tuthill 


YNTHIA and*I figured it 


out like this: 


itiside living, in the city, 
then we ought:to have the 
other four months in outside 
living on ‘the outside. Or, 
in other, words, if you go to the country 
to be outdoors all you ean, then’ why go 
indoors to even eat? If you do eat, as all 
sane mortals are intended to, it means 
losing no less than two or three hours 
a day when all outside is beckoningly 
beautiful—the air a tonic. What is more 
the pity, you lose that restful feeling of 
freedom—freedom from the straight- 
backed conventionalities that go with four 
walls and time-honored table customs. 
Work hard all day long in a hot city, 
ride fifty miles in a dusty train, and then 
hurry: through your dinner so you ecan 
get out on the porch to cool off and get a 





if we spend 
g{ eight. months“of the “year in-’ 


breath. That .is the way going to the 
country generally works out. 

Now, I am going’ to tell those of you 
who, are poor, “deluded, determined shut- 


inners, ‘how we got to be happy get-outers. 


It “iainly came “about from our sitting on 


the poreh steps one hot Sunday evening, 


eating a little pick-me-up-supper-lunch, 


or whatever':you..may choose to eall it. 
Sitting there, holding our plates picnic 
fashion, it- ‘seemed so delightful, so nat- 


ural; that we vowed a vow to cut out the 


dining room ever afterward—and we 
pretty much have. ns 

At first it was a case of the usual 
cast-off house chairs that were “good 
enough’ for outside,’ and we each held a 
tray on our lap. There at once developed 
three serious objections to that arrange- 
ment: First, the inside chairs looked ridic- 
ulously out of place outside; second, go- 
ing in and out earrying trays filled with 
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the things we did remember, and going 
back for endless things we didn’t, grew 
prosy; and last (impressions to the con- 
trary), laps are very uncertain quantities, 
and vary alarmingly as. to their levelness. 
Boiled custard desserts at once had to be 
tabooed, and other similars accordingly. 
It looked very much as though it were go- 
ing to be a fizzle; besides, the neighbors 
began passing remarks about our “ grow- 
ing a bit peculiar.” Something had to be 
done, or our beautiful preachments on 
eating outdoors must be dubbed doubtful! 

We straightway got busy adjusting 
ourselves to being “ peculiar.” Cynthia’s 
father-in-law went so far as to remark that 
she had married a queer sort of -a chap, 
when I began to spend every spare mo- 
ment (and some that were not to spare) 
down in the shop, “ hammering and a-saw- 
ing,’ making stoop furniture intended 
for a stoop, that looked “stoopy,” and 
was. 

First products were two swinging 
chairs suspended each by four ropes, in- 
suring their perfect equilibrium. These 
were hung in corners of the stoop with 
just enough distance to sway a bit, but 
no chanee, of course, of “ running under ” 
or “letting the old eat die.” Between the 





chairs a good generous-seated settle with 
high back, broad arms and a shelf. This, 
too, was suspended, but held stationary 
by side guides. Still we needed addi- 
tional seats, and. the porch being a decid- 
edly small one, I caused further remarks 
from Cynthia’s father-in-law when he. 
found me deliberately sawing out a piece 
of the railing four feet long, to make 
room for another high-backed seat, as Ll 
explained in a perfectly passive manner. 

On the outside baseboard, strong 
wooden brackets were screwed fast and 
on these boards nailed, making a shelf, 
as it were, or an extension of the stoop 
floor. To this floor were screwed the foot 
pieces of the second settle. At once these 
two settles were dubbed Priscilla and John 
Alden, and, naturally enough, Cynthia 
adopted Priscilla; and I, John. 

John, then being roofless, demanded a 
covering, which was soon devised with 
some red and yellow striped canvas which 
rolled up along wires, extending from a 
framework on the back of John to the 
eaves of the stoop. Hollyhocks were 


transplanted at one side of John, and 
vines of the scarlet flowering bean soon 
clambered over and around him, until he 
no longer looked the part of a mistake or 





The porch of the happy “’ get-outers ”” 
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Swinging chairs of perfect equilibrium, and a generous-seated settle with a high back 


an afterthought. Two boxes filled with 
ferns and motherwort vines were placed 
outside the railing on the front of the 
porch, which formed a screen for the 
lower part, while the usual bamboo af- 
fairs when let down made a complete 
inclosure, alike secure from peering pass- 
ers-by, and oftentimes from rain, if not 
too driving. 

Then came the necessity of lighting it. 
Twilight may be all that poetry ascribes 
to it for pre-married days, when fudge 
and dream plans temporarily fill stomach 
vacancies, but when Cupid, well-fed as 
he had always impressed me as being, 
demanded more hearty food, it was ap- 
parent that when I came up on the late 
train we must have light and plenty of 
it for such dining. The knocking over of 
a light placed on a spider-leg stand, and 
the repeated blowing out of others, made 
me act. A Rochester lamp was brought 
forth, one under whose light in my bach- 
elor days I had both written and read 
sonnets to blue eyes and all such things. 
The bronze bottom was unscrewed so the 
lamp would fit in a hanging eradle of 
wood and chains. This was suspended 
from a chain running over a little brass 


pulley in the center of the porch ceiling. 
The chain was earried to another pulley 
in the corner and down the side, through 
a hole in the stoop floor and secured to 
an old paint bucket filled with enough 
stones to counterbalance the lamp. All 
this “ gearing” made it possible to raise 
and lower the lamp to whatever hight 
desired, besides being decidedly more con- 
venient for Cynthia than standing on a 
stool when filling day came. 

Now, with an old fish net draped 
“ careless-like ” over the Priscilla seat; the 
lower half of an old-fashioned, lidded 
market basket mounted in a wooden 
frame, for the eat to nestle in; grand- 
mother’s brown cookie jar hung to a 
wooden crane by chains (so it couldn’t 
blow or be knocked over when filled with 
long-stemmed flowers); a table in the 
center for magazines and a box of choc- 
olates (brought by Cynthia’s admirers, who 
claim me now as “old school friends”), 
and our living room seemed almost com- 
plete. All things were painted a cool, 
restful green, part of which was subse- 
quently transferred to white shirtwaists 
and duck trousers. ) 

Now for the dining room attachment. 
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-were fastened at intervals by copper nails, 
the heads of which were pounded. out 
craftsman fashion. When done these 
‘trays were light, roomy, and after being 
stained a comforting green and waxed, 
_were decidedly pleasing. 
‘The push gig was made with a fetale 
of inch and a “quarter and seven-eighth- 
-. inch square oak with cross pieces at the - 
-ends, and the sides left free so the trays 
could be slid “in ‘on the runners, which ~ 
were copper nailed to the cross pieces. A 
stationary shelf was then secured to the 
- bottom for the-extras. A pair of rub- 
ber-tired wheels from a neighbor’s aban- 
doned gocart were painted green and fas- 
tened on two of the legs by simply running 
bolts through them. On the: other ‘legs, 
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A four-foot piece sawed 
from the piazza _ railing 
made room for a second 
settle 


It was apparent that 
trays 1n some form 
must be used; that a 
number of small 
tables to hold them 
were out of the ques- 
tion, as they would 
take up too much 
room at other times; 
that some sort of 
push gig on wheels 
must be devised 
which could be loaded 
up with the trays 
and extras and 
trundled out from 
the kitchen in one 
fell swoop. The so- 
called center table 
must be abandoned 
and something sub- 
stituted which would 
hold twice as much 
and occupy half the 
floor space. 

First, the trays; 
these were made of 
one - half -ineh -thick 
basswood, eighteen 
inches wide and 
twenty-nine —inehes 
long. The edges were 
beveled one-half inch 
back, and at that 
point three-eighth- 
inch square strips 
run all around, which 


made the sides, as. ut A sort of push gig on wheels was devised on which things could be trundled from 
were. These strips the kitchen in one fell swoop 
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wooden wheel casters were attached so 
they would turn about in all ways, allow- 
ing the gig to be more easily guided in 
any direction with the drop handles, which 
were fastened to either end somewhat as 
a double-ender baby carriage might be. 
Now, with some inexpensive, bright-col- 
ored dishes set directly on the tray with- 
out even a suggestion of a doily or such 
kindred fussy, mussable things, all was 
ready for business save the standards for 
the trays and an attenuated three-story 
table for the overflow from the trays. 

From inch and a quarter square pine 
pickets, beveled at thé corners, folding 
standards were made that looked very like 
backless, bottomless camp stools, and that 
folded up compactly after the same man- 
ner. A brass chain secured to each eross- 
piece at the top prevented their spreading’ 
apart beyond the desired hight, which 
could be varied, however, by hooking up 
the chain or letting it out a link or so. 
These, like the rest, received their bath 
of green stain, made from paint into 
which was poured a generous amount of 
turpentine, thinning it so that all surplus 
not absorbed at once by the wood could 
be easily wiped off, leaving the grain as 
an undertone. Brass hooks were screwed 
to the house side of the porch, so these 
standards when not in use could be folded 
up and hung out of the way behind one 
of the swing chairs. 

The attenuated table was made with 
three pieces of pine twelve inches square, 
spaced equal distances apart between four 
pickets, nailed to the sides, two of which 
extended a foot or more above the rest 
and, connected by a crosspiece, made a 
handle with which to move this two- 
story and basement affair about. It was 
promptly dubbed the “ dumb waiter,” and 
upon it at dining-room time, are placed 
ice-water pitcher, bread plate and such 
like, which would crowd the trays. 
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PRINGFIELD, the home of this mag- 
azine, had last year a Fourth of July 
which was so rational and withal so 

enjoyable as to attract wide attention. As 
a Springfield writer said in a magazine 
article: “ One of the formulas of Spring- 
field’s success appeared to be—so com- 
pletely to occupy the boys and girls as to 
leave a minimum of time'for the devasta- 
tion of life and limb and property that 
inevitably results with too much playing 
with fire.” 


When meals are over, the dumb waiter 
is pretty apt to be filled with magazines 
and papers, and assumes a half-arrogant, 
semi-literary air. To make it the more 
complete, Cynthia covered a couple of old 
chureh-seat cushions with a red linen table 
cover (that was a hand down from some 
aunt or other) and put them on Priscilla 
and John, giving just the touch of color 
and comfort needed. 

Several more or less fleshy pillows fol- 


lowed, and then it was apparent that I 


must do some one thing more to end mat- 
ters so the push gig could be trundled 
out and a trial dinner served. So, hieing 
me down to the shop, I cut in varying 
lengths, from eight inches down to three, 
an old piece of thin brass tubing. These 
pieces were drilled at one end with two 
holes and a short loop of cord tied in 
them; then a circle of copper was punched 
around the edge at intervals of half an 
inch, and the pieces suspended from it. 
A little sideless, frontless roof was now 
made and thatched with the remains of 
a discarded whisk broom. From a light 
chain in the inside ridge of this roof the 
disk and pendants were hung and the 
whole affair fastened by a bracket to the 
porch column. With the slightest breeze 
the tubings were swayed against each 
other, making a delightfully harmonious 
tinkling—not insistent, mind you, but 
soothing. The man who oftenest brings 
the chocolates promptly called it the 
“Bimbo Bells.” Now, if you will sit 
down in either one of those swing chairs, 
we will show you how to have your din- 
ner in the open, with all its freedom, all 
its relaxation. At once you will begin to 
rest and be thoroughly comfortable. 
When those delicious little night noises 
commence and the fireflies fling their 
flashes, you will reluctantly say good 
night, and with it make a vow to be “ just 
a bit peculiar,” like the Tuthills. 


Fans 


There is absolutely no need of whole- 
sale killing and mutilation. Games, ath- 
letic contests, boat races, folk dances, are 
thoroughly enjoyed by the children and 
young folks, as well as serving a large 
educational purpose. This year Spring- 
field will witness on the Fourth certain 
notable events in local history portrayed 
in pageants. 

It is the duty of American fathers and 
mothers to reform the Fourth of July 
before the prevailing riot grows worse. 





The Aenle Tree House 


By Emily Williams 

















Illustrated by Olive Rush 





DWARD had built a board platform in the big apple 
tree and made a bench along one side of it. The next 
morning, soon after breakfast, Brother and Betty came 

runningin to Mamma. “Can we live up in the apple tree all 
day?” shouted Brother. “And send up our dinner in a 
basket?” added Betty. Mamma said yes, and found them a 
nice basket. Then they started for the tree again. Brother 
had the basket in one hand with a long piece of twine to let 
it down and pull it up by. In the other hand was his book 
about Indians and in the front of his blouse he had stored 
a banana and seven peanuts. Betty carried her second best 
doll, Annabella Florence, and a small trunk containing her 
clothes, two graham crackers and two lemon drops. 

When they had climbed into the tree Edward took away 
the little ladder, saying he’d put it back in time for them to 
go into supper. Then Brother fastened the string to the 
basket and practiced letting it down and pulling it up again 
while Betty dressed Annabella Florence in her blue dress 
and pink sunbonnet and prepared a slight lunch 
of the provisions they had brought with them. 

“YT wish there were some apples on this old 
tree,’ said Brother. 

“T guess it is ’most dinner time, anyway,” 
answered Betty. 

“Let’s play we were up here hiding from 
Indians,” began Brother; but just then the 
kitchen door opened and Maggie came toward the 
tree with something in her hand. Brother hurried 
to let down the basket. “ Let me,” said Betty. “ All right,” said Brother, “ you’re a 
girl and not very strong, so you can let it down when it’s empty and I’ll pull it up 
when it’s full.” When the basket came up they found in it half a dozen ginger 
snaps which Maggie had just baked. “Now,” said Brother, “let’s play that we are 
shipwrecked sailors and have climbed into this tree to escape from roaring lions. 
T’ll divide up the food and we’ll eat so much each day, then we can be rescued just 
after we’ve finished the last cooky and are slowly dying of hunger.” 
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Soon after the noon whistle blew they 
saw Mageie coming out of the kitchen 
again with her hands full. “ Ship ahoy!”’ 
shouted Brother; ‘“ now we’re going to be 
rescued.” Betty let down the basket and 
Maggie put in some chicken sandwiches, 
a bottle of milk, a tin cup and a big’ pile 
of bread and jam. After Brother and 
Betty had had their dinner Betty gave 
Annabella Florence hers and put her to 
take a nap. 

Then they saw the boy next door get- 
ting through the fence. He had been 
watching them from his yard most of the 
morning. He was carrying a pretty red 
box. “I wonder what’s in it,” said Betty. 
“Marbles, p’r’aps,” answered Brother. 
“Or cookies,” added Betty. “ Let down 
the basket!” called the boy as he got near 
the tree. Then he stood there with a 
erin to wateh them open the box. There 
was just nothing at all in it. The boy 
turned two somersaults and ran home 
again, much pleased with his joke. But 
Betty made a nice bed for Annabella 
Florence out of the bottom of the box 
and Brother hung the red cover from a 
branch of the tree as a signal of distress. 
Mother answered it by waving a white 
flag from her bedroom window. Then she 
came across the grass carrying a bowl of 
soapsuds and two pipes. Brother had to 
pull up the basket very carefully so as 
not to spill the soapsuds. It only spilled 
out onee, a little. It was great fun to 
blow the bubbles and see them float slowly 
down to the grass. 

By and by they saw that Maggie was 
getting supper. They could look through 
the dining room window and watch her 
setting the table, and from the kitchen 
came a delicious smell of toast. It was 
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almost time to go home. So Betty dressed 
Annabella Florence for the journey, while 
Brother packed all the things into the 
basket. But how could they get down? 
Where was Edward with the ladder? 
Pretty soon Mother came out and ealled, 
“Come to supper, dears.” ‘ We can’t 
get down,” they shouted back. Mother 
called Edward several times, but he didn’t 
answer. Betty began to ery, “‘ Oh, dear, 
oh, dear, we’ve got to stay up here all 
night and there aren’t any beds.” “ Don’t 
cry, Betty,” said Brother. “ T’ll be one of 
those trapeze men at the circus and swing 
myself down to the ground. Then I ean 
find Edward right off. I e@uess he’s down 
in the meadow and has forgotten all 
about us.” Betty held her breath as she 
watched Brother climb down to the lowest 
branch and swing himself down from it 
with both hands, then he let go and 
dropped to the grass; it really wasn’t so 
very, very far. In a minute he was off 
toward the barn shouting for Edward as 
loud as he could. 

At that moment they heard “ Toot, 
toot!” and through the gate came Unele 
Jim in his new automobile. - When 
Mother told him what the matter was, 
he stopped the automobile right under 
the apple-tree house, stood up and held 
out his arms. First Betty gave him An- 
nabella Florence and then he lifted Betty 
down and put her on the seat beside 
him. Meanwhile Brother had climbed 
in from the other side. When they were 
all safely settled Uncle Jim took them 
twice round the square in the automobile 
and let Brother blow the horn seven times. 
They enjoyed it very much, especially 
Annabella Florence. 
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De Hobbilty Goblin 


By W. Oliver 


Inspired by sceing a beetle tumbling in the grass 


De Hobbilty Goblin, he got great big 
eyes, 
An’ he see in de dark like a eat; 
He creep an’ he erawl up de side o’ de 
wall, 
Den run down again, quicker’n seat. 


He got a big mouf full o’ sharp little 
teef, 
An’ he jimber-jawed—like dis-a-way ; 


He eat wid a munch an’ he eat wid a 
erunch, 
An’ he nebber come out in de day. 


Do he eat little chillen? 
dear ; 
What ebber put dat in yo’ haid? 
He eat up'de skeeters, de flies an’ such 
creeters, 
While yo’re sleepin’ sound in yo’ bed. 


Oh, no, honey 


Copyright, 1909, by E Boyd Smith 





“Indians! See how they’re painted” 


At the Circus—II] 


Drawings by E. Boyd Smith 


Author and Illustrator of the Story of Noah’s Ark 


. Verses by T. W. Burgess 


See these donkeys; they’re so clever 

It is said that no boy ever 

Yet has really sat astride one 

Long enough to truly ride one. 

First it’s heels up, then it’s nose up! 
Then, alas! the rider goes up 

To come down and get a bumping 

And an everlasting thumping. 

Whoop! Hurrah! that clown’s a daisy! 
It’s enough to make you crazy 


Just to watch their funny capers. 


They’re just like the comic papers. 
Ha! ha! ha! my sides are aching 
From the fun those chaps are making. 
Hi, boy, go! You've got to go, boy! 
Donkey ’Il catch you, you’re so slow, boy! 
Go it! Go it! He’s a-coming! 

Don’t you hear his heels a-drumming? 
Ha! ha! ha! Good boy! That’s dandy! 
Fences do come kind o’ handy. 

What? You mean to tell me truly 


They were taught to be unruly? 
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“Whoop! Hurrah! that clown’s a daisy!” 


Bang! Bang! Bang! What’s all this 
shooting? 

What a yelling and a hooting! 

Indians! See how they’re painted! 

Why, that woman there has fainted! 

How they ride! It’s most like flying! 

Seem to stick there without trying; 

Without stirrup, without saddle, 

Just a-sitting there astraddle 

Of those running, jumping critters; 

Guess there’s no place there for quitters. 

There, they’ve set the house on fire! 

See the flames mount high and higher! 

There’s a man for safety fleeing; 

Will they pass him without seeing? 

Oh! Oh! Oh! They’ll surely get him! 

If they only just would let him 

Get a start; but no, they’re riding 


Just like fiends. No use a-hiding 


Either, for they’re bound to find him. 


See, they’re closing in behind him! 


Crack! Crack! Crack! there come the 
cowboys! 

Hurrah! Now we'll show them how, 
boys! 


There’s a soldier. And another! 

Why, it seems, somehow or other, 

Just as if they sprang from nowhere. 

Hear those rifles! Let ’em go there! 

Bang! Bang! Bang! Hurrah, they’ve got 
7em 

On the run! See how they’ve shot ’em! 

There’s a fellow shoots two-handed ; 

Every shot of his has landed. 

See those people all a-rising. 

What? You don’t mean—how surprising 

Time ean fly so. Oh, my landy, 


Wasn’t it just fine and dandy! 
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XI—Making a Miniature Japanese Garden 
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@@ ONALD, © Donald,” called 
| Polly, “I> have found ‘a 
perfectly fine box for our 
garden.” Donald’s head 
appeared above the cellar 
door. ‘ Where is it? Yes, 
that is better than. any 
down here. Let’s have a look at it.” 

The box Polly held was of wood twenty- 
three inches long, fifteen inches wide and 
five inches deep. Donald examined it 
critically. “It’s about the right size; we 
don’t want the garden too small, but we 
will have to putty up these eracks, and if 
we don’t jack up the edges some way the 
box will soon warp and burst apart.” 

“Tin would do to bind them with, 
wouldn’t it, Donald?” Polly inquired. 

“First rate; only, I know where there 
is some corner molding that will be great 
for this.” 

“Where is it? I think molding will 
look best, too,” said Polly. 

“In the attic; some the builders left 
there.” Polly went for the molding, Don- 
ald got out his tool chest and soon they 
were merrily at work. 

“Why do you saw the 
molding’ slantingly?” Polly 
asked. 

“To make the corners 
fit, of course,” Donald re- 
turned. 

Figure 1 shows’ what 
Donald’s corner molding 
was like and how, having 
two faces at right angles 
to one another, it would 
fit and cover the edges 
formed by the sides and 
bottom of the box. Before 
he cut it at all Donald 
placed his right-angled tri- 
angle on the flat face of 
the molding, as in Figure 
2, drew a line along the 





slanting edge of the triangle (A B, Fig- 
ure 2), and then carefully sawed off the 
end of the molding along this slanting 
line. C, Figure 1, shows the appearance 
of the end when cut slantingly. Allowing 
the length of the box, twenty-three inches, 
at the top edge of the molding, he then 
reversed his triangle, drew the slanting 
line for the other end and sawed along 
that line. The strip of molding was then 
shaped like Figure 3. 

Donald cut a second strip of molding 
by the same measurement and then two 
shorter pieces whose ends were exactly 
like Figure 3, but whose top edges meas- 
ured fifteen inches, just the width of the 
box. Figure 1 is the section of an end 
piece and a section of a side piece which 
will fit together. 

When the four strips of molding were 
ready, Donald fitted them over the bot- 
tom edges of the box and nailed them in 
place with wire nails. Then he eut short 
pieces for the corner edges with straight 
ends and nailed them on. 

‘“Now I will bore some holes in_ the 





The Japanese garden of Donald and Polly 
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Corner molding looks like this 


bottom to let the water out,” said 
Donald, “so that the dampness 
won’t rot the wood or make the 
soil sour.” 

“Then I think the box should 
be raised up a little so that we can put a 
pan under to catch the water,” Polly re- 
marked. 

“You are right, Polly. I will put strips 
of wood under each end and the pan will 
slip in place very easily.” 

“T’ll bore the holes right here in the 
middle, three in a row,” said Polly, eatch- 
ing up a gimlet and falling vigorously to 
work. 

“ Well, don’t bear too hard on the gim- 
let or you'll break off the point,” Don- 
ald cautioned, as he examined some pieces 
of wood that had formed part of the lid 
of the box. He selected two strips for 
each end of the box and then sawed them 
off evenly to fit across the bottom of the 
box. He nailed one strip to the bottom 
of the box near one end and the other 
strip to the bot- 


tom of the box 
near the other 
end, then he 


nailed the two re- 
maining strips to 
the first ones, one 
to one strip al- 
ready nailed to 
the box, the other 
to the other strip 
already nailed to 
the box. This 
made two thick- 
nesses of wood at 
each end of the 
box and raised it 
about two inches 
above the table. 
After all this was 


3 
my, 


A strip of molding for the long side of the box. 
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done the children puttied up the cracks and the box 
looked like Figure 4. 

“Now for the lake,” and Donald ran off to beg the 
cook for a good-sized, rather deep pan. 

“Sure, thin, this ould tin wan is good enough for your 
fish pond,” said Maggie. 

“No, it is not,” replied Donald firmly. 


“Tt will rust 


Use a right-angle triangle to draw the slanting line 


out and leak in no time. I want one of 
those glazed things.” 

“?Tis me milk pan ye’re afther, an’ a 
new wan, too, but take it and l’ave me in 
peace.” 

Donald earried his pan in triumph to 
show Polly and then fitted it in at one 
end of the box, leaving more space at 
the back than at the front. (Figure 5.) 
“You see, I just had to have this,” he 
told Polly, “‘ because almost all Japanese 
gardens have water in them.” 

“How do you know?” 

“Uncle Jack said so when he described 
the gardens he saw in Japan. You heard 
him, Polly. Generally there is a hill or 
a little mountain and at its foot a lake, 
then a little waterfall emptying into the 
lake, for, Uncle Jack says, the Japs 
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The box ready for the garden 
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Donald soon joined 
Polly and together 
they gathered quite 
a number of stones, 
some large, some 
small, some _ thick 
and some flat. Then 
they looked for small 
smooth, flat ones, like 
Figure 8, for little 
stepping stones. 

“ Polly,” said Don- 
ald suddenly, “we 
must have a _ real 
waterfall, and I am 
sure we can make 
one.” 

“ What fun!” ex- 
claimed Polly. “It 
will be just fasci- 


















This is the way Donald fitted the 
pan in the box 


think they must show 
an inlet and an outlet 
to their lakes for some 
reason or other.” 

The pan Donald had 
secured was of granite 
ware, which will not 
rust. It was about ten 
and one-half inches in 
diameter and _ almost 
four inches deep. 

“ T’ll fill the box with 
earth now,” he _ con- 
tinued, “and you look 
for stones for the hill, 
Polly; not smooth, G METHOD 
round stones, but rough j INVENTED BY 
and irregular ones. If ler bet eee ay 
you can find some that 
are water-worn, with Beni 
little hollows in them, ra 
they are best of all.” 

“The Japs think a 
lot of stones, don’t they? Uncle Jack nating to have real water run over real 
says they will pay e-nor-mous prices to rocks into a real lake. Let us do it now.” 
get the kind they want for their gardens. “Well, then, we must get a tin mustard 
I am going to pretend that we are Japs box, or cocoa box, or something of that 
looking for rare and costly ones,” said kind that will hold water, for our reser- 
Polly. voir—we will hide it among the rocks 

up on our hill and it will never show.” 

“How will you let the water out?” 

“ Make a hole in the ean.” 

After experimenting with several 
tins the children chose a high, flat- 
sided box and made a hole in the bot- 
tom by driving in a wire nail. Fig- 
ure 7 shows the position of the hole. 
Then they turned their attention 
to building up the rocks. 

“ They will fall off the box un- 
less we fence them in,” said Don- 


The tin reservoir projects partly over the stone 


They chose a flat tin and madeaholein A little, flat stepping : 
the bottom stone ald, so they split up an old gray 
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shingle and pushed the pieces down 
into the earth against the sides of the 
box at the corner back of the pan. (Fig- 
ure 5.) Then they fitted a flat stone in 
the corner, allowing it to extend partly 
over the pan, as shown in Figure 5. On 
top of the flat stone they put another 
with slanting sides, but a flat top and on 
this a stone that was almost brick-shaped. 
Then on the last they set the tin-box res- 
ervoir. (Figure 6.) 

“ Push the tin forward a bit, Polly, so 
that it will project over the stone and let 
the water run out of the hole,” said Don- 
ald, and Polly obediently moved the can 
and then skipped off to fill a little pitcher 
with water to pour into the reservoir. 

She emptied it quickly into the tin, filling 

it to the brim, then stepped in front to 
see what would happen. What she saw 
was a steady stream of water running 
from under the tin and pouring over the 
rocks into the pan. 

“There is our waterfall emptying into 
the lake,” she exclaimed; “ and it is simply 
perfect. Do let us hurry and build up 
the hill so that the tin won’t show.” 

“Yes,” Donald said, “and [ll tell you 
how we can have our waterfall run as 
often as we like and never overflow 
the lake. It is as simple as ean be. 
When it is full, all we have to do is to 
dip the water out of the lake with a 
little cup and fill the reservoir. That will 
keep the water fresh, too, for it will let 
the air in and running water doesn’t get 
stale, you know.” 

“That is the brightest idea yet,” said 
Polly, admiringly. “ We will do it.” 

The children built up their hill several 
times just as they wanted it, only to 
have the stones each time slide with a 
splash into the pan. Then Donald an- 
nounced that the stones must be cemented 
together to keep them in place. 

“Shall we use our plaster of paris?” 
Polly inquired. 


“Yes, mixed with sand,” said Donald. 
“1 think that will hold,” and it did. 

They mixed several tablespoons of 
plaster of paris with enough yellow sand 
to darken its color considerably, then 
poured into the mixture sufficient water to 
make it the consistency of mortar or very 
thick cream. By this time the children 
knew. almost to a certainty where each 
stone should be placed, so they were able 
to put them together quickly with thick 
layers of cement, which soon hardened and 
made the hill as firm as if it were one 
stone. A thin, flat stone was used to 
cover the front face of the tin. It was 
propped up by the jutting stones at the 
sides and held in place by a coating of 
cement on the tin. This, with stones at 
the sides and back, hid the reservoir com- 
pletely, while leaving it open at the top. 
Flat stones resting on the top edges of 
the box outside of the stakes were ce- 
mented in place and hid all traces of the 
wooden props. 

Donald viewed their work with satis- 
faction, but Polly’s brow was wrinkled. 

“T don’t think a perfectly round lake 
looks well, and I am going to change it 
this way,” she said. 

Then Polly placed three pieces of 
shingle along the edge of the pan, as 
shown in Figure 6, and covered the shingles 
and edges of the pan with earth. “ That 
does look more natural,’ Donald agreed, 
“and before we fill the lake for keeps we 
will clean it out and cover the bottom 
with little white pebbles, as the Japanese 
do. We can’t do any more today, but the 
first thing tomorrow we will paint the 
box dark green, then it can be drying 
while we make the bridge and lanterns and 
things.” 

The photograph (Figure 9) shows the 
first stage of the miniature Japanese gar- 
den. 


(In the August number Miss Beard will tell how to 
finish the Japanese garden) 





In the Apple Tree Inn. 


Suggestion in the Training of the Child 


By Rev Lyman P. Powell 


Author of The Art of Natural Sleep, The Emmanuel Movement in a New England Town, etc 


sap} HE popular knowledge of 
the possibilities of sug- 
gestion is widening. Its 
availability in the proper 
circumstances for  cer- 
tain bodily ils is no 
longer seriously disputed. 
Statistics are on every side accumulating. 
Even when the principle, reinforced by 
historie Christian faith, is practiced within 
the close limitations set by a highly or- 
ganized parish, it is possible to get aston- 
ishing results, and, as I have pointed out 
in my book on The Emmanuel Movement 
in a New England Town, of the 93 per- 
sons who in 1908 were treated in North- 
ampton in this way for functional nervous 
disorders and bad habits, 24 per cent were 
apparently cured, 47 per cent were much 
improved, 13 per cent slightly improved 
and only 5 per cent apparently were not 
improved at all. 

But suggestion has a larger sweep than 
statistics indicate. It has an educative 
value growing every year more evident. 
Teachers and parents are, in increasing 
numbers, making’ a more systematic and 
more scientific use of it both in the cor- 
rection of the nervous ills of children and 
in the eradication of their faults. The 
records at Emmanuel Church in Boston 
indicate that during a period of twelve 
months, of 100 children treated by sug- 
gestion while they were asleep, and therein 
as suggestible as adults in profound hyp- 
nosis, 35 per cent were completely cured 
of such childish ailments as fear, sleep 
walking, biting the nails, stammering, 
ungovernable temper and a disposition to 
lie and steal, 45 per cent were much im- 
proved, 8 per cent somewhat improved 
and in only 12 per cent of instances was 
no change of any sort discernible. 

Dr Oppenheim, whom Dr Barker places 
“in the small list of clinical neurologists 
of the first rank,” speaks with the most 
authority, perhaps, on this important sub- 
ject. Without qualification he affirms that 
“the normal child can be fortified” by 
suggestion against the nervousness which, 





in one form or another, seems to lie in 
wait for the upgrowing child today. He 
strongly counsels the habitual use by 
parents of scientific suggestion, both for 
preventive and corrective purposes. He 
is confident that in this way the momen- 
tary mental distress can be saved from 
transformation into lasting morbidness, 
and that such unhappy habits as grum- 
bling, pouting, sullenness and bitterness 
can be neutralized or exterminated at their 
inception. 

Edueators, parents and physicians are 
still in the inchoate stage of application 
of suggestion in the training of the child. 
But there are signs on every side of prom: 
ise. Waking suggestion is undoubtedly 
far more efficient, administered by the 
right person, to a child than to an adult. 
Sleeping suggestion, administered as the 
child is falling into sleep as well as 
during sleep, has already in some quarters 
borne fruits enough to justify its trial by 
the parent of intelligence as well as by 
the family doctor anywhere. And Ella 
Partridge Lipsett has endeavored in A 
Summer in the Apple Tree Inn to clear 
the way for parents who may know noth- 
ing first hand about psychotherapy and 
yet have sense enough to use its well- 
attested methods in the training of their 
children. . 

The story is primarily for children. 
Its pages are crowded with fairy god- 
mothers and genii in modern dress. A 
charming intruder who turns out to be 
a good boy, peeks out of a woodpile. A 
Japanese boy, whose English puts to 
shame the pigeon English of Hashimura 
Togo, does incredible tricks, as Orientals 
ought invariably to do for children, and 
tries all through the story to make a 
mysterious cabinet yield up to him its 
secrets and some important documents 
besides which are to reinstate him in his 
honorable position in Japan. 

The story is a novel with a purpose. 
It must in consequence be judged with 
other than artistic eyes. The story in 
itself is nothing but the sugar coating of 
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a principle. The author does her work 
in that respect with some artistic skill. 
She evidently offered, before she began to 
write the book at all, Van Dyke’s prayer: 
“Let me never tag a moral to a story, 
nor tell a story without a meaning.” The 
moral is so artistically sugar-coated that 
the child who reads the story will digest 
the moral and be edified by it without 
ever seeing it. 

Suggestion in the training of children 
here appears in its application both to 
the general purposes of character up- 
building and to the correction of specific 
faults. 

Mildred wishes the age-long wish of 
childhood that she could eat all the candy 
she wants “ without having to take medi- 
eine after it.” Dorothy’s desire is of a 
higher:type. She says: “I wish that I 
could have all the books I wanted to 
read, and that I could play a while and 
have a good time without having to be 
an example to the children.” Then she 
adds a wish which leads to the unfolding 
of the plot: “ I would like to have a place 
where I can make believe cook and mess 
things to my heart’s content.” And Bob 
wants nothing but “a box of paints and 
some brushes, and a chance to use them.” 

The fairy godmother has already di- 
vined the secret of each heart. She leads 
the children out “ under the dripping trees 
still covered with apple blossoms,” and 
they find themselves, to their delight, in 
the little “ Apple Tree Inn,” built espe- 
cially for them, stocked with the very 
things they wish, and its walls and fur- 
nishings covered with suggestions in 
rhyme to lead them to the proper use of 
all the good things they have found. 

“The time would fail me to tell of” 
the marvelous adventures these children 
have in their “Apple Tree Inn.” Suf- 
fice it to say that the adventures, like the 
furnishings, are all suggestions, and if the 
point of each is not at once apparent, 
clever Koto is at hand, wonderfully wise 

“To point a moral, or adorn a tale.” 

That the children profit by their expe- 
riences goes without saying, and many a 
mother who has tried in real life to com- 
pel goodness in her ehildren will find it 
worth her while to lead them now and 
then into the “Apple Tree Inn” where 
there is no solicitation to evil, if only 
that they may renew their strength for 
the battle of life, which, as Oppenheim 
and Ziehen have made clear, must be 


fought by the child as well as by the 
adult. 

Cowardice is selected by the author for 
specific treatment by suggestion. The 
“intentional neglect” recommended by 
Bruns and Fiirstner will scarcely serve 
to dissipate the fears sometimes so ter- 
rible to children. Physical punishment, 
which Oppenheim suggests in certain in- 
stances, must be avoided altogether by 
parents who lack sound judgment and 
manifest affection. There is a world of 
wisdom in this dialog from the “ Apple 
Tree Inn.” In a burst of confidence Bob 
remarks to Koto: 

“Father says I’m the only coward ever 
born in our family, and he thinks it is a 
disgrace. But what is a fellow to do 
when his feet stay glued to the ground 
when he: ought to fight or run?” 

“T wonder,” said Koto, throwing down 
his shovel and flinging himself full length 
on the ground beside it, “if your father 
ever thought that his constant telling you 
that you were a coward only made it 
more apparent. We have a queer way 
in my country of managing such things. 
We never would acknowledge that you 
were afraid, but would seize every op- 
portunity of telling you that you were 
just the opposite, and by constant repeti- 
tion you would get to think, by and by, 
that you were not, and you would not be 
afraid. Now, I don’t believe that a boy 
as sturdy and honest-eyed as you could 
be a coward.” 

To this general explanation Koto adds 
specific treatment. When Bob is half 
asleep in bed Koto says, in a quiet tone, 
again and again as he stoops over Bob: 
“ Tomorrow you will not be afraid. You 
will be brave and manly and thoughtful. 
There is nothing in this beautiful world 
to fear—you will never think of being 
afraid.” 

In the days that followed Bob gave full 
proof of the beneficent result of his new 
treatment, general and specific, by saving 
a little girl from drowning and by risking 
his life in defense of the Inn against a 
burglar. 

All who are thinking of the extension 
of the scientific use of suggestion in ehild 
training will be interested in A Summer 
in the Apple Tree Inn, and children will 
read the little book because it has inherent 
charm for all who ean still answer as 
they ought the naive question Peter Pan 
puts to his friends: “ Do you believe in 
fairies ?” 
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Those Brewster Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


Author of The Singular Miss Smith, The Transfiguration of Miss Philura, Truthful Jane, etc 


Chapter XVII 


si LIZABETH was quite as busy 
(#_ as usual looking after the in- 
we? terests of her small kingdom 
when Evelyn Tripp called the 
same morning. “I have 
come,’ she said, “to say 
good-by.” ‘Then, in answer to 
look of surprised inquiry, 





Elizabeth’s 
“The Stanfords came home quite unex- 
pectedly last evening, so I shall return to 


Dorchester this afternoon. Mother has 
already gone; I’ve just been to the train 
with her.” 

Elizabeth surveyed her friend du- 
biously. “ Perhaps you are not altogether 
sorry, on the whole,” she said, “ though the 
children have behaved surprisingly well— 
for them.” 

“The baby is a dear,’ agreed Miss 
Tripp warmly; “but I’m afraid I didn’t 
succeed very well with Robert. It seems 
to me the child’s finer feelings have been 
blunted in some way. When I spoke 
seriously to him about his unkindness to 
Carroll the other day he made up a face 
at me. ‘You can’t whip me,’ he said, 
‘“’eause you aren’t my mother.’ 

“¢Tndeed, I could whip or hurt you in 
some other way, if I chose,’ I told him; 
‘and if you were a stupid little donkey 
who wouldn’t go, or a dog who couldn’t 
be made to obey, I should certainly feel 
like switching you; but you are a boy, 
and you are fast growing to be a man. 
I am afraid, though, you are not growing 
to be a gentleman.’ 

“<“T guess I am a gentleman, too,’ he 
said rudely. ‘My grandfather’s a rich 
man an’ we’re goin’ to have all his money 
when he dies. We ain’t poor like you.’ ” 

“Shocking!” exclaimed Elizabeth. 
“What did you say to the child?” 

“T explained to him what a gentleman 
really was; then I told him about the 
Knights of the Round Table. He is not 
really a bad child, Elizabeth; but he will 
be if— I wonder if I might venture 
to talk plainly to his mother?” 

“You may talk and she will listen, 
quite without impatience,” Elizabeth said, 
with a shrug of her shoulders. “ But 
Marion is somewhat—opinionated, to put 


it mildly, and she is very, very sure that 
her own way is best. So I’m afraid it 
wouldn’t do any good.” 

She smiled speculatively as she looked 
at her friend. It appeared to her that 
Evelyn was looking particularly young 
and pretty. There was a faint flush of 
color in her pale cheeks and her eyes 
shone girlishly bright under their curtain 
of thick brown lashes. A daring thought 
crossed her mind, and without pausing to 
consider she put it into words. 

“ Evelyn,” she began, with a guileless 
effort after diplomacy, “I want you to 
stay with us overnight. I really can’t let 
you go off so suddenly without saying 
good-by to—to Sam, or—anybody,” she 
finished lamely. “ You must stay to din- 
ner, anyway; I insist upon that much, and 
I will send you to the station in a eab.” 

Evelyn shook her head. “It is very 
good of you, Betty,” she said; “but I 
really must go this afternoon. Mother 
will expect me.” 

“ Does—Mr Hickey know you are go- 
ing?” demanded Elizabeth, abandoning 
her feeble efforts at finesse. 

The faint color in Evelyn’s cheeks deep- 
ened to a painful scarlet. She met Eliz- 
abeth’s questioning gaze bravely. ‘ No-o,” 
she hesitated; “but—” She paused, 
apparently to straighten out with eare 
the fingers of her shabby little gloves. 
When she looked up a spark of defiance 
shone in her blue eyes. ‘“ Elizabeth,’ she 
said, “I think I ought to tell you that 
last night Mr Hickey asked me to marry 
him; but I—” 

“Oh, Evelyn! How glad I am!” 

“T refused him,” said Miss Tripp, the 
faint color in her cheeks deepening to a 
stormy rose. 

“ Refused him! But why? Sam says he 
is one of the finest men he knows, kind 
and good as gold. And Sam says he is 
very successful in his profession. You 
would be so comfortable, Evelyn, and all 
your problems solved! Sam says—” 

Miss Tripp arose. She was looking 
both defiant and unhappy now, but pret- 
tier withal than Elizabeth had ever seen 
her. “I don’t want to be comfortable, 
as you eall it, Betty,” she said passion- 
ately. ‘I—I want—to be loved. If he 
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had even pretended to—like me, even a 
little. But I—I had told him all about 
my perplexities. I’m sure I can’t imagine 
why—except that I pined for something 
—sympathy, I thought it was; and he— 
offered me—money. Think of it, Eliza- 
beth! And when I refused, he—asked me 
to marry him. He said he could make 
me—comfortable !” 

Her voice choked a little over the last 
word. “Of course,” she went on, “I 
know I’m not young and pretty any more; 
but—but I—couldn’t marry a man who 
was just sorry for me, as one would be 
sorry for a forlorn, lost ki-kitten.” 

““ He does love you, Evelyn; I’m sure 
he does,” Elizabeth said unconvineingly. 
“ Only, he—doesn’t know how to say so. 
If I could only—” 

Miss Tripp looked up suddenly out of 
the damp folds of her handkerchief. “ If 
you should repeat to Mr Hickey anything 
I have told you in confidence, Elizabeth, 
I think I should die of shame,” she qua- 
vered. ‘Promise me—promise me you 
won’t speak of it to anyone!” 

Elizabeth promised at once, with an 
inward reservation in favor of Sam, who 
could, she was sure, bring order out of 
this sudden and unexpected chaos in her 
friend’s affairs. 

“T am positive that you are mistaken, 
Evelyn,” she repeated, as she embraced 
and kissed her friend at parting. “I 
wish you would change your mind.” 

But Evelyn shook her head with the 
gentle obstinacy which Elizabeth remem- 
bered of old. “I seldom change my mind 
about anything,” she said; “and in this 
case I simply couldn’t. Good-by dear, 
dear Betty; and thank you a thousand 
times for all your kindness to me.” She 
turned to wave a slim hand at Elizabeth, 
who stood watching her departure with 
a curious mingling of exasperation and 
regret. 

A whiff of familiar perfume greeted 
Elizabeth upon re-entering the sitting 
room and her eyes fell at once upon 
Evelyn’s muff, which she had deposited 
upon the floor beside her chair and quite 
evidently forgotten. It was a handsome 
muff of dark mink, a relic of Evelyn’s 
more fortunate days. Elizabeth stood 
caressing it absent-mindedly, wondering 
how she could best restore it to its owner 
without vexatious delay, when her eyes 
fell upon Carroll and Doris coming in 
at the front gate with joyous hops, skips 
and jumps indicative of the rapture of 
release from school. 

“ Here, dears!”’ she exclaimed, “ Aunty 


Evelyn has just gone and she has left 
her muff; take it and run after her; then 
come directly home. Your lunch will be 
ready in fifteen minutes.” 


Chapter XVIII 


All that Evelyn Tripp had said to 
Elizabeth was entirely true; her feelings 
had been hurt—outraged, she again as- 
sured herself, as she hurried away, her 
eyes blurred with tears of anger and self- 
pity. Yet deep down in her heart she 
felt sure that George Hickey loved her 
for herself alone, and that all was not 
over between them. She had refused him, 
to be sure, and in no uneertain terms; 
but that he was not a man to be daunted 
by difficulties she remembered with a little 
thrill of satisfaction. All had not been 
said when their interview was terminated 
by the unlooked-for arrival of the Stan- 
fords, and he had said at parting, “I 
must see you again—soon. I wish to— 
explain. I will come tomorrow.” 

He would come; she was sure of it, 
and as she pictured his vexed astonish- 
ment at finding her already gone her 
eyes filled with fresh tears. ‘“ He doesn’t 
even know my Dorchester address,’ she 
murmured, with inconsistent regret. She 
was so absorbed in her thoughts that 
she did not hear a masterful step on the 
sidewalk behind her; but at the sound of 
his voice she glanced up without the 
least surprise. It appeared to Evelyn 
that Mr Hickey’s presence at that partic- 
ular instant was in full accord with the 
verities. 

“T was afraid you might be leaving 
early,” he said directly, his eyes search- 
ing her face with an open anxiety that 
filled her with a warm delight. “ I—er— 
found that I could not apply myself to 
business as I should this morning, so I 
thought best to—er—see you without 
delay.” 

Evelyn’s head drooped; a faint smile 
flitted about her lips. “ Indeed, I am 
just leaving this afternoon,” she said, in a 
voice that trembled a little in spite of 
her efforts to preserve an easy society 
manner. 

“And you were going without—let- 
ting me know,” said Mr Hickey, in the 
tone of one who derives an unpleasant 
deduction from an undeniable fact. He 
looked down at her suddenly. “Did 
you, or did you not intend giving me 
the chance to—er—continue our conver- 
sation of last evening?” he asked, with 
delightful sternness. That is to say 
Evelyn found it delightful. 
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She was sure now that he loved her; 
but her day had been long in coming, and 
she could not resist the temptation to 
enjoy it slowly, lingeringly, as one tastes 
an anticipated feast. “I thought,” she 
murmured indistinctly, “that there was 
nothing more to—say.” She was deli- 
ciously frightened by the look that came 
into his deep-set eyes. 

“T asked you to marry me,” he said 
deliberately, “and you—refused. I want 
to know your reasons. I must know them. 
I am not in the habit of giving up what 
I want easily,” he went on, his eyes meet- 
ing in a short-sighted frown, which raised 
Evelyn to the seventh heaven of antici- 
pated bliss. “I’ve always gotten what I 
wanted—sooner or later. J want—you, 
Evelyn, and—and it’s getting late. D’m 
forty-two, and you—” 

She blushed resentfully, for at that 
moment she felt twenty, no older. Never- 
theless something in her downcast face 
must have encouraged him. “ Won’t you 
take pity on me, dear?” he entreated. “TI 
am old and ugly to look at, I know; but 
I want you, Evelyn!” 

She would have answered him then; 
the words trembled sweetly upon her lips. 

“Aunty Evelyn! Aunty Evelyn!” 
The two shrill little voices, upraised in 
urgent unison, pierced the confused maze 
of her thoughts. She looked around, not 
without a willful sense of relief, to see 
the two older Brewster children running 
toward her brandishing a muff, which she 
presently recognized as one of her own 
cherished possessions, unmissed as yet 
since her brief visit with Elizabeth. 

“Mother found it on the floor after 
you’d gone, an’ she said for us to run 
after you an’ give it to you,” Carroll 
began, with a large sense of his own im- 
portance. ‘Doris wanted to carry it; 
but I was ’fraid she’d drop it in the wet. 
I didn’t drop it, Aunty Evelyn; but Doris 
threw some snow at me, an’ it got on the 
muff an’ I stopped to brush it off. I 
- thought we’d never catch up.” 

Doris had snuggled her small person 
between Mr Hickey and Miss Tripp, 
where she appropriated a hand of each 
in a friendly and impartial way. 

“T guess girls know how to carry muffs 
better’n boys,” she observed calmly. 
“Carroll was too fresh; that’s why I 
threw snow at him.” 

“Why, Doris, dear, where did you ever 
learn such an expression?” murmured 
Miss Tripp, vaguely reproving. 

Doris gazed up at her mentor with an 
expression of preternatural intelligence. 
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“Why, don’t you know?” she explained. 
“Folks is too fresh when they make you 
mad, an’ make you ery. Who made you 
ery, Aunty Evelyn? Did Mr Hickey?” 

“IT wish you’d find out for me, Doris,” 
said that gentleman gloomily. “I’d give 
anything to know.” 

Miss Tripp gazed about her with gentle 
distraction, as if in search of a suitable 
remark with which to continue the dif- 
ficult conversation. Finding no inspira- 
tion in the expanse of slushy street, or in 
the dull houses which bordered it on either 
side, she turned bravely to Mr Hickey. 
“T think,” she said, in a low voice, “ that 
the children really ought to go home to 
—to—their luncheon.” Her eyes, quite 
unknown to herself, held an appeal which 
filled him with unreasoning satisfaction. 

“You are entirely right,’ he agreed 
joyfully; “the children should go home 
immediately. They must be in need of 
food. Go home, children, at once. You 
are hungry—very hungry.” 

“Oh, no, we’re not,” warbled Doris. 
“ An’ we like to walk with you an’ Aunty 
Evelyn. Mother said our lunch wouldn’t 
be ready for fifteen minutes. We won’t 
have to go home for quite a while yet.” 

At this Mr Hickey laughed, more loudly 
than the humor of the situation appeared 
to demand. “ Very good,” he said firmly; 
“that being the ease, I’ll say at once what 
I had in mind without further delay; for 
I’m anxious to let the whole world know 
that I love you, Evelyn, and I hope you'll 
allow me to go on loving you as long 
as I live.” 

The events which followed immediately 
upon this bold statement Elizabeth learned 
as a result of her somewhat bewildered 
questionings, when her two _ children, 
breathless and excited from a competitive 
return, flung their small persons upon 
her at their own door. 

“ Now you let me tell, Carroll Brewster, 
’cause I got here first; Aunty Evelyn 
said—” 

“We gave Aunty Evelyn her muff,” 
said Carroll, taking unfair advantage of 
Doris’s breathless condition. “ And what 
do you think, Mother? Doris said I was 
too fresh to Aunty Evelyn, and she 
said—” 

“ Aunty Evelyn was cryin’ when we 
gave her the muff, an’ she said—” 

“ Aunty Evelyn didn’t ery ’cause we 
gave her the muff,” interpolated Carroll, 
with superior sagacity. “She was eryin’ 
to Mr Hickey, an’ he said—” 

“He said he’d give me most anything— 
a great big doll with real hair, or a gold 
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ring, or anything at all—if I’d find out 
why Aunty Evelyn was eryin’.” 

“But Doris, dear, Mr Hickey wasn’t 
with Aunty Evelyn, was he?” asked Eliz- 
abeth, a fine mingling of reproof and 
eager curiosity flushing her young face. 

“ Mr Hickey didn’t say a big doll with 
real hair or a gold ring. You just made 
up that part, Doris.” 

“T didn’t make it up either; I thought 
it. He said he’d give me anything at 
all, an’ I guess a great big doll with 
real hair is anything. So there!” 

“T don’t understand, children,’ mur- 
mured the smiling Elizabeth, who was be- 
ginning to understand very well indeed. 
“You should have come home at onee, 
instead of stopping to talk to Aunty 
Evelyn. Your luncheon is waiting.” 

“ That’s what Aunty Evelyn said,’ put 
in Carroll reproachfully. “ An’ Mr 
Hickey said, ‘Go home at onee, children; 
you’re very hungry.’ An’ I was going; 
but Doris, she wouldn’t go. She—”’ 

“T wasn’t a bit hungry then; but I 
am now, an’ I smell something good,” 
observed that young lady, sniffing deli- 
cately. 

“She said she wasn’t in any hurry, 
an’ I guess Mr Hickey didn’t like it. 
Anyway, he laughed, an’ he took right 
hold of Aunty Evelyn’s hand, an’ she 
cried some more.” 

“She didn’t ery ’eause he squeezed her 
hand,” said Doris positively. “I thought 
you didn’t really like me,’ Aunty Evelyn 
said. An’ Mr Hickey—now don’t int’rupt, 
Carroll; it’s rude to int’rupt, isn’t it, 
Mother? Mr Hickey said, ‘Yes, I do, 
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too!’ Jus’ like that he conterdicted.”’ 

“ An’ then Doris said, ‘ It’s rude to con- 
terdict ’—right out to Mr Hickey she said. 
That was a nawful imp’lite thing for 
Doris to say, wasn’t it, Mother? I said 
it was.” 

“But Aunty Evelyn said sometimes it 
wasn’t rude to conterdict. An’ she said 
she was glad Mr Hickey conterdicted, 
*eause she was ’fraid he wasn’t goin’ to, 
an’? then—” 

“She told us to run along home an’ 
tell our mother she was very much mis- 
taken this mornin’.” 

“No, she said to say our mother was 
perfec’ly right, an’ she was—” 

“ Well, that’s jus’ exac’ly what I said. 
What did Aunty Evelyn mean, Mother? 
An’ why did Mr Hickey make her cry?” 

Elizabeth wiped a laughing tear or two 
from her eyes. “I’m glad Aunty Evelyn 
found out that I was right,” was all she 
said. “Now, come, children, and let 
Mother wash your hands. Celia has 
baked a beautiful gingerbread man for 
Carroll’s lunch and a beautiful ginger- 
bread lady for Doris and a cunning little 
gingerbread baby for Baby Dick.” 

“Oh, goody! goody!” shouted the chil- 
dren in ecstatic chorus. 

In a trice their singular encounter with 
Aunty Evelyn and Mr Hickey was forgot- 
ten in eager contemplation of the more 
obvious and immediate future of the gin- 
gerbread man, the gingerbread lady and 
the gingerbread child, each of whom, 
plump and shining, reposed in the middle 
of a pink china plate, their black currant 
eyes widely opened upon destiny. 


(The end) 


HEN my two sons were little fel- 
lows, the older was overheard to 
say, “It is so, because Mamma 

says it iss And if my mother says it’s 
so, it is, even if it isn’t so.” Now that 
same son is a grown man, and though he 
has lost some of the childish, unquestioning 
belief, he retains the same respect for his 
mother’s opinions that he has always had. 
I firmly believe that our children’s confi- 
dence and respect for our opinions can 
be obtained and kept only by allowing 
them to see that we judge matters just as 
fairly as we know how, and after due 
deliberation, giving equal attention to the 
rights of all concerned; by showing them 
that we feel, not assume, a thorough in- 
terest in what interests them, even if it 
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seems trivial to us, and that we are never 
too busy to receive their confidences and 
to help and sympathize as best we can; 
by never being afraid to eonfess to a 
mistake on our own part. We need feel 
neither discouragement nor heartache if 
our children fail to look at matters exactly 
as we do; each generation has its own 
standpoint, and each individual must live 
his own life, however we may long’ to avert 
the consequences of their own mistakes 
from our children. But I never ean be- 
lieve that a child who has been intelli- 
gently loved, who has felt that his con- 
fidences were not only welcomed but sa- 
eredly kept, will ever drift far from the 
loving care and interest of his mother, or 
ever belittle her opinions. A. M. B. 


Baby Talk 


Concerning Milk, Whooping Cough and Other Matters 


By Clare Brooks 


[Clare Brooks is one of those rare women who, while peetiae a family of children, have made a 


thorough stud 3 
knowledge. The Editor] 


A= T REQUIRES temerity on 
me) a mother’s part to venture 
——AY to say anything about the 
feeding of a baby. Most 
doctors have only con- 
tempt for mothers’ ideas 
on the subject. As not 
more than one woman in ten can nurse 
her children, and as the proportion grows 
smaller as civilization advances, this is 
an important matter. Certain theories 
have become laws for many physicians, 
and sometimes the individual baby seems 
less important than the general theory. 

The parents of a certain baby bought a 
cow before the baby’s birth, the mother 
having been unable to nurse her first 
child. A veterinary selected the cow; 
the milk was of the right age and of 
proper quality. However, that particular 
baby did not relish cow’s milk but throve 
and waxed fat on condensed milk. Theo- 
ries are against condensed milk, and no 
mother should give it without consulting 
a doctor and trying his formule for mod- 
ified cow’s milk, but if a baby can gain 
strength and weight, grow bones and 
teeth on that food and no other, throw 
theory to the winds and give the child 
condensed milk. 


The baby must have the best 

To economize on the baby’s food is 
the greatest extravagance. Rather buy 
plain clothing, a cheap erib and a cheap 
baby carriage, and spare no expense to 
-get the best milk and to get it fresh. If 
you live in a city get certified milk, or 
that from the laboratories which make a 
specialty of milk for infants and invalids. 
This milk needs neither sterilization nor 
pasteurization, unless the child has bowel 
trouble, in which case milk should be 
sterilized or pasteurized to render it less 
liable to fermentation. 

The milk modified at the laboratory is 
very expensive, and there is no reason 
why an intelligent mother should not 
modify it at home. If she is not willing 
to do this, unless she has a trained 





of the science of child nurture, and possess the talen 


to write well of their experience and 


nurse for her baby, the milk should be 
prepared at a laboratory. I should never 
trust an ordinary nursemaid to prepare 
a baby’s food, or to feed it if I could do 
it myself. 

The mother should keep a notebook or 
diary especially devoted to the feeding 
and growth of the baby. In this she can 
have a chart showing the changes in 
weight, and the hight at regular intervals. 
Above all, beginning with the very first 
feeding, the various formule should be 
written down, with the date and age of 
the baby when the formula was begun. 
If indigestion occurs, shown by constipa- 
tion, diarrhea or vomiting, a note should 
be made of the fact. Such data, in black 
and white, are more helpful to a physi- 
cian than hazy recollections on the moth- 
er’s part. Of course this notebook has 
nothing in common with the elaborate 
volumes gotten up by publishers for the 
chronicling of baby’s doings and sayings, 
and for holding photographs and locks 
of hair. If a mother has time she may 
find such a book an amusement. 

Theoretically, nothing but a sugar solu- 
tion and limewater should be used to 
modify an infant’s milk before the age 
of six months, when the flow of saliva is 
established. Practically I have found 
barley water made from barley flour much 
better for modifying milk, as it acts me- 
chanically in preventing the formation of 
large curds. 


Cradle cap 

Brown patches known as “ milk crust ” 
and “eradle cap” often form on the 
heads of young babies. These sometimes 
return at intervals until the child is a 
year old. The trouble is due to a dis- 
order of the sebaceous glands, and is 
caused by an excessive production of oily 
scales. Mere daily washing with soap 
and warm water will not always prevent 
this. After the crust has formed, the 
greatest care must be taken to remove it 
all every day. Warm olive oil should be 
thoroughly rubbed into the scalp about 
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half an hour before the baby’s daily 
bath. The scalp should then be washed 
with warm water and eastile soap. An 
old piece of cloth is better than a sponge 
for this, as it removes the crust better, 
and can be immediately burned. 


The ‘* hardening ’’ theory 


“Too much cannot be said against the 
fashion, which, for the sake of supposed 
beauty, demands that children should be 
dressed in a way to leave the knees bare,’ 
writes Dr Starr. “ Even in the house, 
and except in extreme tropical weather, 
this barbarous practice is injurious, as 
it exposes a considerable part of the 
body to constant chilling. The physician 
knows the bad effects of such protracted 
abstraction of body heat. Every child is 
supplied by nature with a certain definite 
quantity of nerve force destined to be ex- 
pended each day in maintaining the 
functions of the body; namely, breathing, 
circulation of the blood, digestion, heat 
production and so on. If an undue pro- 
portion of this nerve force be consumed 
in producing body heat, as must be the 
case when so large a surface is left bare, 
the other functions will be robbed of 
force. From this robbery the digestion 
suffers most. With feeble digestion comes 
constipation or its opposite, diarrhea. 

“Again, if the surface be chilled, the 
blood which should circulate in the skin 
is driven to the interior of the body and 
the vessels of the mucous membrane be- 
come surcharged. This causes the con- 
dition known as eatarrh, which, affecting 
the lining membrane of the alimentary 
tract, causes vomiting and diarrhea, and, 
in the case of the lungs, bronchitis. One 
great argument advanced by the advo- 
cates of bare knees is that in olden time 
all children were clad with arms and 
neck, as well as knees, bare. No one says 
how many died by the wayside.” 

Dr Yale says: “The baby’s surface 
area is much greater in proportion to its 
mass than the adult’s, and it is, in the 
same proportion, more easily chilled. 
Suppose Baby weighed 20 pounds and his 
father 160. Baby’s mass to the father’s 
is 1.8; his surface is 1.4, and he chills 
twice as fast, making no allowance for 
the relatively greater impressionability 
of the child’s nervous system, which still 
farther exaggerates the disparity.” 


Mistakes with a comic side 


We were scourged for so many months 
with whooping cough in our household 


that the period during which we suffered 
from that fell disease has become a sort 
of epoch in our domestic history. We 
designate important family events as hay- 
ing occurred “ before the children had the 
whooping cough,” “ while the children had 
the whooping cough,” or “since the chil- 
dren had the whooping cough.” Our 
children did not come down with the 
disease together, but as one became well 
the next became ill, and we had it in 
various stages for seven months. Our 
neighbors and friends were sympathetic, 
and vied with each other in recommend- 
ing remedies “never known to fail.” 
After several futile experiments with 
these “never-failing’’ remedies we lost 
our primitive faith, and listened inecred- 
ulously when new cures were extolled. 

Our minister’s wife gave a reception. 
There a new set of people heard of our 
misfortune, and a new set of remedies 
came pouring in upon us. Among these 
was Squid’s Embrocation. It was an 
English remedy, and the bottle was 
wrapped in a yard of testimonials. The 
directions said, “ Rub the child in the pit 
of the stomach with this embrocation.” 

We did not see how the pit of the 
stomach could have any connection with 
whooping cough, but we decided that we 
did not know definitely where the pit of 
the stomach was. I looked in the diec- 
tionary while my husband held the bottle, 
ready to rub the child with the embro- 
cation when he should have learned 
where. The dictionary gave us this in- 
formation: “The pit of the stomach is 
the depression on the middle line of the 
epigastric region of the abdomen at the 
lower end of the sternum; the infrasternal 
depression.” 

“T am going to rub the stuff on the 
chest,” said my husband, after he had 
heard this definition. “It stands to rea- 
son that the chest is the place to rub for 
whooping cough. I don’t believe this is 
anything but goose grease; but if you 
eall it embrocation you pay a dollar and 
a half for a four ounce bottle of it.” 

He laid the bottle beside him on the 
bed while he rubbed the oil into the 
poor child. When he got up, the spring 
bounced up too. The bottle bounded off 
the bed, and the spread and the rug got 
a dose of Squid’s Embroeation from which 
they never recovered. 

When the whooping cough was over 
and we had thrown all the remedies (?) 
into the ash barrel, we were amazed to 
find what a sum we had spent upon them. 


Summer Guests 


By Georgia McArthur 


HE sketch in a recent 
ee number, relating the true 
leet experience of a hostess, 
ie’) moves me to speak of 
Bie "7 some of the actual ex- 
periences of one country 
family. Our reputation 
for hospitality was so well known that 
many guests, whether for the day or a 
week, did not consider it necessary to 
notify us in advance. In consequence 
there were always some who drove gayly 
in about fifteen minutes before dinner— 
an addition of three or four people, in 
the country, where markets are not ac- 
cessible and there is no time even to drop 
in the extra potatoes. 

There were those who came at the most 
inconvenient season possible, when some- 
one was ill or away or the house full of 
other guests, so that the burden of pro- 
viding for so many prevented us from 
really enjoying any of them. In the 
midst of haying a letter would be received 
announcing arrival on such and such a 
train and asking to be met. Horses were 
busy, help short, weather grilling, no one 
able to leave the hayfield and no one in 
a company mood. 

I remember one woman, a casual ac- 
quaintance, who descended at such a time 
and remained day after day, as “it was 
too hot to travel.” Her enforced hostess 
was far from well and had no maid, 
so spent weary hours in the kitchen, 
when she would otherwise have had bread 
and milk for supper. One guest usually 
had trouble with express and baggage, 
which were sent for and paid for by the 
family, and no further mention was made 
of it. A woman who always spent the 
‘greater part of the summer with her 
husband’s family allowed them to launder 
her waists while she sat coolly with a book 
on the shady porch and wondered how 
they could remain in the kitchen in such 
hot weather. Meantime she made no move 
to assist in the housework, that was much 
heavier on account of her stay, as she did 
not restrain the children from any part 
of the house. They ransacked the house 
from parlor to attic, although they could 
have been encouraged to play comfort- 
ably out-of-doors or in the capacious 
barn. 






There were guests from the city who 
exclaimed over “all the good things that 
cost nothing in the country,’ and de- 
lightedly consumed cream in prodigious 
amounts, asked unabashed for quarts and 
quarts of wild berries to can, or even for 
those already canned, without one thought 
of the trouble of gathering them in the 
heat or even a suggestion of paying for 
the cans. Indeed, more than once we 
paid the express as well. These same peo- 
ple have been known the next winter, when 
the country relatives came to the city, to 
ask them if they “would lay off their 
hats,” forgetting their six weeks’ sojourn 
the previous summer. 

There is a prevailing impression that 
edibles in the country do not cost any- 
thing, that the larder is always full. 
Someone has to plant and cultivate the 
vegetables, care for and pay for the feed 
of poultry and stock. Often the milk and 
butter and eggs are the only ways of 
obtaining money for the housewife. Yet 
city cousins forget their money value. 

There were guests who were invariably 
very late to breakfast, so that the whole 
family had to be kept waiting indefinitely, 
or fresh coffee and omelet had to be pre- 
pared when they finally did appear. 

An English guest came for a “ week- 
end” and remained over a week. She 
would call out: “Oh, I say! Have the 
maid bring me my breakfast in bed— 
I never come down.” Or, “ Ask the serv- 
ant to bring me hot water and to clean 
my boots.” The “servant,” being an in- 
dependent high school girl of good fam- 
ily, and the bathroom across the hall, 
some feeling was engendered. One young 
woman asked to borrow some shoes to 
wear to the beach picnic, and after her 
departure the shoes were found utterly 
ruined from wading in the salt water and 
marshes, yet not a word of regret was 
spoken. 

This is not meant to sound inhospitable: 
the moral is that we should be sure that 
our visits are well-timed by arranging 
with the people whose guests we are to 
be; have it understood definitely how long 
we are to stay, and during the visit fall 
in with the habits of the household, so 
that people will not draw a sigh of actual 
relief at our departure. 
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[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 


establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. 


This department 


publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 

the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field, The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Method of Persuasion 


By Paul Dubois, M D 


Professor of Psychotherapy in the University of Berne, Switzerland 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Co 


MPROVEMENTS or cures 
wrought by suggestion can 
be obtained by methods 
more rational, and when I 
see where the puerile sug- 
gestibility of the human 

race leads to, I am obliged 
to set aside at the outset every practice 
which may further develop this sugges- 
tibility. In using it one crushes the spirit, 
and it is a dear price to pay for partial 
success, which, with a little patience, could 
be attained better by legitimate persuasion 
following up a more general educational 
idea. 

Therefore reject, on principle, in every 
attempt at education or re-education: 

1, Authority, which is always bad in 
spite of its momentary success, because 
it does not conduce to the necessary clear- 
sightedness. 

2. Suggestion, because it crushes the 
spirit and develops a grave fault inher- 
ent in the human mind; namely, sugges- 
tibility. 

I recognize but one means of education: 
persuasion by means of proof, by demon- 
stration, by logical induction, and by rea- 
soning which touches the heart. 
ek * 





If there is an analogy between sugges- 
tion and persuasion resulting from there 
being two methods of inculeating an idea, 
there is a radical difference: one addresses 
itself to credulity, the other to reason. 
This is what makes me say: “ There is 


the same difference between suggestion 


and persuasion that there is between an 
‘April fool trick’ and a piece of good 
advice.” Both induce a physiological re- 
action in the individual, inciting him to 
act—this is the resemblance; but the 
physiological processes are opposed to 
each other: that is the difference. 

Even in giving’ a wider meaning to the 
word suggestion, as Bernheim does, we 
must distinguish two kinds: 

1. That which appeals to the subject’s 
credulity. 

2. That which appeals to his reason. 

Admit, then, to use the strange language 
of the clinician of Nancy, that when one 
applies “ Suggestion applied to Reason ” 
it is in a just and righteous action, then 
to use suggestion to the simple of faith is 
an irrational proceeding. 

I know, also, with what quaint artifice 
of dialectic they would put persuasion 
back in the class with suggestion. It is 
in distinguishing in the methods of per- 
suasion between one part its more or less 
vigorous logic, and the other part its 
sentiments of confidence and sympathy 
which are established between the doctor 
and his patient, and which lighten the 
labor of his reasoning. 

Far be it from me to misinterpret this 
personal influence of the physician. It 
is of great importance, but I deny that 
he fails to see in it a suggestion influence 
in the proper sense of the word. Yes, I 
have said it regarding education in gen- 
eral: outside of the mathematical sciences, 
where one proves things, persuasion can- 
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not act, except on subjects who give us 
their confidence, who are bound to us by 
a certain degree of sympathy. But these 
sentiments in which the patient anticipates 
his physician and abandons himself to his 
influence, are essentially rational. They 
result from facts more or less well estab- 
lished, such as the physician’s fame, 
knowledge of cases he has cured, the 
trust reposed in the physician as the re- 
sult of his careful examination, his trust- 
worthiness and goodness which are recog- 
nized from his reception of the patient at 
his first visit, etc. These sentimental 
influences grow proportionately as the 
sick man notes how the physician’s pa- 
tience and his increasing kindliness help 
in the recovery of other patients. With 
that he commences to believe in his own 
recovery. 

Call this suggestion, if you hold to so 
vague a term, it’s all the same to me, but 
this suggestion has appealed to reason- 
able ideas. These mental images have 
given birth to the sentiments, and these, 
in turn, introduce the patient, not to pass- 
ive obedience, but to an active obedience, 
active and premeditated to a “ rationabile 
olesequiem,” which offers a solid founda- 
tion for subsequent logie. 

But the physician must be careful not 
to abuse this influence, however rational 
it may be. The patient should not calmly 
submit to a physician any more than any- 
one else, or render him obedience as to a 
charmer or fascinator. He should give 
play to his critical faculties, sharpen his 
judgment and aid the physician in the 
delicate analysis of the mental impressions 
which have determined the diseased condi- 
tion. We should not fear to call our 
patients’ attention to the dangers of a 
faith, if not blind, at least one-eyed, 
|which, even though it may deliver them 
from their ills, will break their spirit. 
It is with great care that one should, in 
the practice of medicine, use his personal 
influence, that impalpable something 
which in human intercourse opens the way 
to persuasive action. 

* * # 


The further we progress in the study 
of normal and pathological psychology, 
the more we recognize the value of the 
idea as a pathogenic agent, and enter 
resolutely on the path of rational psy- 
chotherapy. 

For my part, as soon as I have recog- 
nized the origin of a disease in a faulty 
mental conception, carrying in its train 
functional disorders, I no longer attack 
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these latter; I go directly for the patho- 
genic auto-suggestion. It does not enter 
my head to prescribe digitalis, bromide 
or valerian for a lady when I know that 
she stirs up her bad feelings and invites 
palpitation or insomnia or worry by un- 
necessary fears or an exaggerated impres- 
sionability. That would be to waste one’s 
time with palliative treatment, most often 
inefficient, and would make the patient 
forget her chief duty, to correct her 
mental attitude. If I should come back, 
in a very rare case, to physical remedies, 
I should consider it necessary to tell 
the patient that there was something 
irrational in thus attacking the effects 
when one should be able to suppress the 
causes. 

I enjoin upon myself the same scientific 
sincerity when a psychoneurotic case is 
complicated with an independent physical 
disease as when I accidentally run across 
a case of anzmia in a neurasthenic, or 
an affection of the heart in a psychas- 
thenie. 

I have recourse to preparation of iron, 
or to digitalis, but far from exploiting 
the suggestive influence to such a pre- 
scription, I warn the patient that this 
treatment, which is of use in his organic 
ailment, will have no direct effect on his 
psychoneurotie state. 

Honesty is at the bottom of all true 
psychotherapeutie treatment, and if the 
subjects dealt with be within the grasp 
of the patient’s intelligence, we should 
submit to them the plan of treatment with 
its full significance. 

When we use medicines we cannot 
always explain their modes of action to 
our patient, even when we know them our- 
selves, because he lacks the prerequisite 
knowledge. In psychotherapy the situation 
is quite different. We cannot act on the 
patient without carrying him along by 
logic; we must then take him by the hand 
and introduce him into the labyrinth of 
psychological research—we carry him 
along with language appropriate to his 
degree of culture and intelligence. Latin 
will do him no good; he needs clear, simple 
language that will give him clear ideas. 
Here the physician ought to discard par- 
ticularly his technical language and the 
big-sounding words derived from Greek 
or Latin by which medical men with or 
without a degree have from time imme- 
morial known how to lead their patients 
around by the nose. Even today Moliére 
would find excellent subjects for his sat- 
1res. 
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The Bean that Was Strung 
By Frederick White 


You know, that even just in fun, 

It’s cruel to string anyone. 

Consider, then, the lowly Bean 

And his condition, poor and mean, 

He probably does well enough 

With all the other garden stuff, 

Until they go and pull him down 

And sell him all about the town. 

When on the kitchen table flung, 

No wonder he is all unstrung. 

And yet they string him more and more 
Until he’s stringier than before. 

This Bean is no great friend of mine— 
I quite ignore him when I dine— 
But I am always glad to see 

His second cousin, Boston B, 


Charade 


By F. W. 


[Answer to appear in the August issue] 


My first is a number, my second an ant— 
You think you can guess this charade, but 


you ean’t, 

Unless you discover my third, whieh is 
part 

Of a word I’ve just used. No. It’s really 
not art. 

Your house is my whole when you all go 
away, 

As I hope you soon will—in the country 
to stay. 


In Bovine Circles 


All the men who have heard of my 
“ discovery ” shout with laughter as they 
hear—laugh and applaud. But it meant 
sixty-five dollars to us. We owned a full- 
blooded Jersey cow, a beauty, which more 
than furnished all the butter and cream 
she was asked for. Because of rather 
close quarters in stable room, her diges- 
tion was not good, and several times she 
bloated like a_ balloon. 

My husband, who is a physician, was 
fortunate enough to be at home the three 
times Miss Bossy needed help. The last 
time I was alone. I thought of the human 
stomach pump which I had seen used for 





gas. I took about four feet of garden 
hose and pointed it a little at one end. 
Several men who had come to help 
scoffed the idea and would not try my 
plan, so I opened Miss Bossy’s mouth and 
ran the hose into her stomach. 

The minute the hose forced its way into 
the stomach the gas was belched up with 
a great cough. Instantly the cow was in 
normal condition and remained so. When 
the bloated condition prevailed again, the 
Same remedy was used. Mrs T. S. C. 


Bill Nye’s famous advertisement of a 
cow for sale is suggested by the following . 
adv clipped from a Kansas newspaper: 
“Some months ago I purchased from my 
friend, Hon J. W. Irons, a pedigreed 
cow. I want to sell her, owing to the 
rheumatism in my left leg, caused by her 
kicking at a fence post and striking me. 
When I first purchased her she was very 
wild, but I have succeeded in taming her 
so that I can peep through the corral 
without her tearing the gate down. To 
a man who is a good Christian and does 
not fear death, she would be a valuable 
animal. But I want to sell her to some 
one who will treat her right. She is 
one-fourth Shorthorn, two-fourths hyena 
and the balance just ordinary cow. She 
will be sold cheap for cash. C. M. Scott.” 


Saucy Little Sister 


Following is an extract from one of the 
letters received from boys in our recent 
letter contest. The writer, Fred ; 
has a grievance: 

“My sister must always change her 
dress when she comes home from school. 
She comes right into our room while I 
am in and changes her dress, hanging it 
up and putting the other one on. It 
wouldn’t be so bad if she didn’t have a 
room of her own, but that she has. I 
told my mother, but she did not eare. 
Her room is upstairs, and either she is 
too lazy to go up, or else she does it just 
to annoy a fellow. She is nine and I’m 
twelve. She is what girls call ‘ sassy,’ 
and she is mean in many other ways, 
particularly selfishness.” 





Thumbless Gauntlets for Baby 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


F EVER you have tried to put a pair 
] of the ordinary mittens on a baby less 

than two years old you will be able to 
appreciate how welcome to a young 
mother these little thumbless gauntlets 
are. No matter how they are put on, 
they are all right; there is no thumb 
sticking out at the back or from the palm 
of the baby’s hands, and he can make 
those dainty members fly all he wants to 
without disturbing in the least the cover- 
ings upon them. The long wrists keep 
the sleeves of his dress down over his 
arms, helping to keep the little fellow as 
warm as he ean be. 

One skein each of yellow-white and 
pink Saxony yarn are required, one yard 
of baby ribbon to match the pink and one- 
quarter of a yard of narrow, flat, white 
elastic. 

Chain forty-five stitches with the white 
yarn, join, chain three, then make one 
row of double crochet and nine rows of 
stars. In the tenth row begin to narrow 
by making one star in the tops of every 
two stars of the ninth row; in the eleventh 
row make one star in the tops of every 
one and a half of the preceding row; 
in the twelfth, one star in the tops of 
two in the preceding row. Turn the 
work inside out and close the hole at the 
top of the bag; break the thread. 

Fasten on the pink yarn at the open 
end of the gauntlet and make the wrist 
of four rows of star stitch and finish 
with one row of shells, making six 
double crochet for each shell. 

Cut the elastic into two pieces and 
weave one piece through the row of 
double crochet in each of the gauntlets. 
Weave each end of the ribbon through 
a gauntlet in the same way and tie 
in a dainty bow over the back of the 
hand. More warmth ean be secured 
by fastening in a little silk or flannel 
bag of the same shape as the mitten, 
sewing it on with blind stitching at 
the wrist. 

In making the star stiteh, work as 
follows: After making a chain of 
the required number of stitches, put 
the needle through the stitch nearest 
it, pass the yarn over the needle and 
draw a loop through, insert needle in 
the next stitch of the chain, throw yarn 


over and draw a loop through, and do 
the same through the next three stitches. 
You will now have on your needle six 
loops. Draw the thread through all of 
these and chain one. This last forms 
the eye of the star. For the next star, 
draw a loop through the eye just formed, 
another through the last stitch of the pre- 
ceding star, the fourth through the stitch 
through which the last stitch of the pre- 
ceeding star was drawn, and the next two 
through the two stitches of the chain to 
the left of the preceding star. Through 
the six loops now on the needle draw the 
yarn and chain one, which completes the 
second star. At the end of the row, in- 
stead of forming the eye of the last star, 
draw the thread through the top stitch 
of the star with which the row began in 
order to keep the work even. In be- 
ginning the second and succeeding rows, 
chain three and take up the first three 
loops through the corresponding stitches 
of the chain, counting from the needle. 
The other two loops are taken through 
the top horizontal stitch of the star in the 
preceding row and the eye of the same 
star respectively. 
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A Cotton Crepe Waist 


By M. Alison Muir 


This attractive design, No 110, which is 
applicable to a waist opened or closed in 
front, is braided with the new and popular 
rat-tail cord, a slender, “ soft-finish ” 
braiding cord which is tightly twisted. 
This is sewed on by means of short slip 
stitches. The waist itself is made of 
white or colored cotton crepe cloth, which 
washes nicely and has an advantage in 
that it does not require ironing. : 

Design No 110 may be applied to a 
one-piece costume, the skirt being orna- 
mented with a panel matching the waist 
decorations. 

Stamped on three yards of cotton crepe, 
waist No 110 costs $1.40. The rat-tail 


cord costs 55 cents for the dozen yards 
required to braid the waist front, collar 
Cotton for working dots is 


and cuffs. 


No 110. Cotton crepe waist braided with rat-tail cord 





5 cents. Stamped on two and one-half 
yards of good quality lawn, waist No 
110 costs $2.35. Perforated patterns for 
waist decorations cost 50 cents; stamping 
paste costs 25 cents; panel perforation, 
length 34 inches, costs 85 cents. A made- 
up gown may be readily stamped by 
means of these perforated patterns. 

In ordering these patterns, address Em- 
broidery Department, Goop HovusEKEEP- 
ING, Springfield, Mass. Send money 
order or check made payable to Phelps 
Publishing Company. 


x 


OnE WoMAN’s Work FoR Farm WOMEN 
is the life story of that “little brown 
woman from the farm,” Mrs Mary Bry- 
ant Mayo, who organized granges, devel- 
oped the feminine side of grange work 
very extensively, and inspired tens of 
thousands of women and girls to happy 
activity and broader lives by her ad- 
dresses and_ personal 
work. The pam- 
phlet, entitled as 
above, is from the pen 
of Jennie Buell, and 
is published by Whit- 
comb & Barrows, Bos- 
ton, at 30 cents, post- 
paid. 


EBEN EK. REXFORD, 
known far and wide 
as an authority in 
horticultural matters, 
has written a helpful 
volume for the begin- 
ner, entitled The Home 
Garden. It is devoted 
entirely to vegetables 
and fruits, and is il- 
lustrated from photo- 
graphs. J. B. Lippin- 
cott Co, Philadelphia; 
$1.25 net, $1.35 post- 
paid. 


THE Bop’s' Cave 
Boys is the title of a 
new book for boys, 
and a good one. The 
scene of these boys’ 
adventures is laid 
among the hills of 
New England, and 
lots of things happen. 
There are some good 
pictures. Henry Holt 
& Co; $1.50. 
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Modish summer shirtwaists, which are described on the following page. Patterns CANNOT be supplied from 
designs on this page 


The Shirtwaist Indispensable 


With Illustrations on the Preceding Page 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


hat th the prophecy 
that the shirtwaist 1s 
going out of fashion 
never comes true, and 
the beginning of each 
season “is maried by a 
lavish display of new 
and fascinating models of this indispen- 
sable garment. It is evident that while 
one-piece suits and princesse gowns may 
come and go, the shirtwaist goes on for- 
ever. 

The touch of color is even more ap- 
parent this year than last, and the all- 
white blouse is not as favored as two years 
ago, although for several years no trace 
of color was considered fashionable. But 
the dead white blouse grew monotonous, 
and the combination of color with the 
white is fetching and pretty. 

For midsummer wear there are exquis- 
ite, sheer blouses made of net, lace, cotton 
tulle, marquisette, chiffon and _ cotton 
erepe. These are richly embellished with 
embroidery, lace edges, insertions’ and 
medallions, cording, soutache, ete. 

Very severe tailor shirtwaists are made 
in heavy linens and pereale, both in white 
and colors. They usually have large pearl 
buttons, pockets and small, severe shirt- 
sleeves with mannish cuffs. 

Buttons play a prominent part in the 
shirtwaist scheme, and are of various 
kinds, though largely running to crochet 
and pearl. Mock buttons for purely dec- 
orative purposes are made of soutache. 

Six attractive blouse models are given 
here. One very effective blouse shows the 
popular side fastening. It is made of 
white cotton crepe, which, by the way, is 
the most popular of all shirtwaist mate- 
rials this season. The buttons are of flat 
white cotton crochet and have long, dec- 
orative buttonholes arranged in fine white 
cotton soutache, each with a knot in the 
center. Similar buttons and buttonholes 
decorate the high collar and the sleeves, 
which are small and close fitting. 

A very charming blouse model is of 
tucked cotton marquisette in ivory white. 
The tucks, which are about half an inch 
deep, are set on the bias in herringbone 





fashion down the back and front alike. 
The sleeves are tucked the entire length, 
with straight tucks around the arm. The 
cuffs are plain and soft; that is, they are 
unstiffened. A plain band of delicate 
pink mull borders the rounded neck and 
extends down the front with crochet ball 
buttons and loops of fine cotton soutache 
connecting them. The yoke is of fine 
baby Trish lace. 

A blouse of fine white linen shows an 
attractive arrangement of tucks and but- 
tons. It fastens at one side of the front, 
halfway invisibly and halfway with large 
pearl buttons and buttonholes. There is 
a finely tueked yoke of sheer linen with 
a stock to match. The back is deeply 
tucked all over. The sleeves are plain and 
fastened with pearl buttons to the elbow. 
"his design would adapt itself admirably 
to the striped stuffs that are in vogue for 
shirtwaists. 

A severe tailor model is of striped tozle 
du nord, white and deep lavender. The 
shirtwaist is perfectly plain, without 
tucks or other decorations. It fastens 
down the center of the front, with very 
large white pearl buttons, and has regular 
tailor shirtsleeves with cuffs. With this 
shirtwaist is worn a deep, detachable, 
turnover collar of white linen with a 
smart little silk bow of lavender. 

A blouse with a Dutch neck is shown 
in another model. It is made of fine 
white handkerchief linen with stitchings 
and decorations of dull old blue linen. 
The tucks are stitched in blue, the bands 
are piped with blue linen and the buttons 
and buttonholes are also of blue linen. 

A blouse with wide lace insertion inlet 
with beading is a very pretty model and 
one very easily copied at home. It is of 
fine soft lavender mulle and fastens down 
the center of the back. The lace in this 
case is wide valenciennes, but any kind 
of lace could be used. The beading is of 
fine Irish crochet. 

Any of these shirtwaist models could 
be used in making the regular shirtwaist 
suits, which are as much in favor as ever, 
and which are the most practical and sat- 
isfactory of summer gowns. 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 





No 1722 GH. Girl’s pinafore. Plain 
and checked woolen in tan and brown. 
Chemisette of tucked mull and brown 
soutache. Made in 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes. Size 6 requires 2 yards of plain 
and 2 yards of checked material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering,be sure to 
state size wanted : 

No 1755 GH. Empire frock for girl 
of 4,6,8and 10 years. Size 6 requires 
3 yards of plain and 1 1-2 yards of 
figured material, both of 27-inch width. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 


No 1735 GH. One-piece 
gown of rose voile. Blouse of 
dyed net. Made in 14, 16 and 
18-year sizes. Size 16 re- 
quires 7 yards of 46-inch plain 
material and 2 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch figured material. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 
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From left to right, Nos 1715, 1724, 1756, 1709, 1721 and 1757 GH 


No 1715 GH. A coat of castor-col- 
ored serge, with dark green cloth collar 
and cuffs. Green, gold and black 
embroidered waistcoat. Made in 14, 
16 and 18-year sizes. Size for 18 years 
equals 36-inch bust and requires 5 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 3 yards of 52-inch 
material. Coat pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1721 GH. Costume of biscuit- 
colored cashmere, soutached with a self- 
tone. Girdle and fold across bust, of 
dull rose silk. Made in 14, 16 and 18- 
year sizes. Size 14 requires 10 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 7 yards of 42-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In order- 
ing, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 1708 GH. Bathing suit of blue mohair. 
Made in 32 to 42-inch 
medium size requires 7 1-4 yards of 
27-inch or 4 1-2 yards of 48-inch material. 


taffeta bow, bands and pipings. 
bust measure. 


cents. 














Black 


Pattern 10 


In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1757 GH. Empire frock (see preceding page) for 


girl of 6, 8, 10 or 12 years. 
soutache in same color. 


Blue challis, with lines of 
Size 8 requires 5- yards of 27- 


inch, 4 1-2 yards of 36-inch or 3 3-4 yards of 44-inch 


material. Pattern 10 cents. 
state size wanted 





No 1724 GH. Empire frock (see 
preceding page) of light-weight 
white mohair, with woven band of 
white with blue figures. Lace and 
mull yoke. Made in 4, 6, 8 and 
‘10-year sizes. Size 6 requires 4 
yards of 27-inch or 3 1-2 yards of 
36-inch material, Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


In ordering, be sure to 





No 1756 GH. Skeleton coat (see 
preceding page) of white serge, with 
white silk loops, buttons and em- 
broidery. 
year sizes. The 18-year size is 
suitable for 36-inch bust measure. 
Size 16 requires 4 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch or 2 1-2 yards of 52-inch mate- 
rial. Pattern 10cents. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 


Made for 14, 16 and 18- | 








No 1709 GH. School dress (see 
preceding page) of dark blue pana- 
ma, with white guimpe, made for 
misses of 14 or 16 years. The 16- 
year size is equal to a 36-inch bust 
measure. The 14-year size requires 
9 yards of 27-inch, 8 1-2 yards of 36- 
inch or 7 yards of 42-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 


ood Things for July 


Made in the Experiment Station 


A flag cake. (See Patriotic Luncheon, Page 96) 





Tomato aspic in cracker fort 
(See Patriotic Luncheon, Page 96) 





Creamed fish in cucumber shells 
(See Spicy, Cool and Sum- 
mery, Page 98) 








Raspberry ice on white plates with blue pansies. (See Patriotic Luncheon, Page 96) 





To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


The Food Value of Fruits 


How the Fruit Sugars Impart Strength and the Acids Regulate 
the Digestive Functions 


By H. Irving Hancock 


AN has always thrived as 
) he has eaten freely of 
fruits. We have the 
proof of this in that best 
of all crude tests, human 
experience. Today that 
delver after facts and 
laboratory worker, is able 





the 
to show why any diet that does not con- 
tain a reasonably liberal proportion of 


reasons, 


fruit is a deficient one. The food chemist 
and the physiologist can explain why this 
often neglected part of our food supply 
is needful in maintaining the highest bod- 
ily efficiency. 

Perhaps, first of all, it should be stated 
that nearly all fruits are distinctly acid. 
Common examples are the apple, orange 
and lemon. The nature of the acid varies 
with the fruits. Malie and eitric acids 
may be cited. In performing its complex 
functions, in carrying out the myriads of 
wonderful chemical actions that we denote 
as life, the body has need of some acid 
supply. This is stating in layman’s lan- 
guage what might be amplified into pages. 

Nor cam the- organism exist at its best 


without a wholly adequate supply of min- 
eral matters. Of these such substances as 
the potassium salts, phosphorus, iron, lime 
and others are supplied by fruits. It is 
true that mineral matters are found in 
vegetable foods and in meats as well, and 
that in the fruits these mineral matters 
are found in only comparatively small 
quantities; yet the mineral substances of 
the fruits are presented in forms that 
permit ready assimilation. 

Flavors of fruits are due, to some ex- 
tent, to the acid constituents, yet much 
more to aromatic ethereal substances. 
These latter, in addition to stimulating 
man’s palate, serve useful though minor 
food purposes in the body. 

It is in the matter of sugars that fruits 
are distinctly valuable. Cane sugar is a 
more complex substance than the usual 
fruit sugars. The former is known in 
the laboratory as a double saccharide. 
Cane sugar and starch, before being suited 
to the body’s needs, must be converted 
into a simpler’ type of sugar, which the 
chemist terms an invert sugar. Fruit 
sugars belong to this “invert” class and 
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are therefore suitable for direct assimila- 
tion, requiring less work of the body than 
does cane sugar. 

Any observing person having the care 
of the young must have noted how a 
child, tired out with play, will climb— 
instinctively, it might be said—up onto 
the limb of a fruit tree and sit there 
munching at fruit. Soon after the child 
will be found much refreshed. Muscular 
exertion burns up invert sugar in the 
body. The fruits have supplied more, 
in a form that is speedily made available; 
hence the muscles are ready for more 
work. As a parallel it may be stated 
that all military commanders are familiar 
with the spectacle of heavily burdened, 
long-marching soldiers raiding nearby 
fruit trees whenever a halt is allowed. 


Fruit revives tired muscles 


The effect of invert sugars of fruits in 
reviving tired muscles is a great deal bet- 
ter understood than it was a few years 
ago. Cane sugar must act in the same 
way, though more slowly. The invert 
sugars most commonly found in fruits are 
glucose (grape sugar) and levulose (fruit 
sugar). It is because the invert sugars 
do not require as much “making over” 
in the intestinal tract that they may be 
used more rapidly for the repair of mus- 
cular fatigue. 

Grapes and some sweet cherries have 
been found to contain as much as 15 per 
cent of invert sugar. Apples, gooseber- 
bies, raspberries and strawberries usually 
contain 7 to 8 per cent of invert sugar. 
Some of the larger, early apricots, on the 
other hand, contain as low as 2 per cent 
of this substance. For the relief of mus- 
cular fatigue the foregoing fruits, with 
the exception of apricots, are highly suit- 
able. 

Cane sugar also is usually found, 
though in varying quantities, in fruits. 
In the sour lemon this form of sugar 
does not usually reach above 1 per cent. 
In bananas cane sugar is present to the 
extent of about 11 per cent. In some 
kinds of plums the cane sugar content 
goes as high as 14 per cent. 

Naturally, it is in the dried fruits that 
sugar is found in greater quantities. As 
high as 32 per cent of invert sugar has 
been found in prunes; in English cur- 
rants, 54 per cent; in raisins, 61; in figs, 
48; in dates, 66 per cent. 


Why fruit is laxative 


Apart from the sugar value of fruits 
there is another benefit that is common 


knowledge—their laxative effect. Few 
fruits act--as actual purgatives. Their 
mildly laxative effect is due largely to 
the presence of cellulose, a woody fiber. 
This cellulose is little, if any, absorbed 
into the system, but its presence in the 
intestine acts as a mechanical irritant or 
stimulant. Fruit, therefore, should be 
liberally supplied in all dietaries where 
laxative effects are desired. 

Most of the green vegetables act in a 
similar way through the presence of cel- 
lulose. It would seem, therefore, as 
though vegetables might be relied upon 
to perform this laxative work wholly. 
Experience, however, has proved that a 
judicious mixture of fruits and green 
vegetables in the dietary is more effica- 
cious. 

Of the fresh fruits there is a wide 
range, all of them excellent for laxative 
effect. Of the dried fruits figs are the 
best; of the stewed fruits, peaches, apri- | 
cots, pears and apples appear to be the 
most useful, in the order named. It 
should here be remarked that the rhu- 
barb stalk, while not botanically entitled 
to be regarded as a fruit, will serve excel- 
lently all the usual purposes of fruit in 
the ration. 

Unfortunately, the matter of bulk in 
food is not yet as commonly understood 
as it should be. Briefly, the idea of bulk 
in food may be explained by saying that 
it is not sufficient for one to eat, every 
twenty-four hours, food that contains suf- 
ficient nourishment yet which does not 
make up much bulk or weight. Thus one 
could, by eating concentrated foods, ob- 
tain actual nourishment enough for the 
body, though eating daily only six or eight 
ounces of such condensed foods. The 
digestive tract of a grown person is built 
to handle a larger bulk of food; and the 
digestive organs, notably the intestine, 
would suffer from partial disuse if only 
concentrated foods of small bulk were 
eaten. In other words, to insure the best 
conditions of health in the digestive tract, 
there must be a fairly good bulk of food 
to be handled there. 


Bulk needed in the diet 


Fruits, like the green vegetables, are 
composed very largely of water. So much 
of water is there in both fruits and green 
vegetables that both classes are known as 
“dilute” foods. Such dilute foods are 
highly useful in making up the bulk of a 
meal without overcrowding the body with 
actual nutrient matter. Beef, for in- 
stance, is a concentrated food, cheese 
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another. If one were to eat solely of 
cheese or beef, and only enough in quan- 
- tity to meet: the body’s needs in nourish- 
ment, there would not be bulk enough to 
keep the bowels healthfully active. Yet, 
if one were to eat only beef or cheese, 
and consume such a diet in quantities suf. 
ficient to satisfy the bulk requirements of 
the intestines, he would overtax his body 
with far more nourishment than could be 
properly or usefully assimilated to the 
body’s needs. Hence the need of fruits 
and green vegetables as “ dilute” foods to 
maintain the needed bulk of a meal with- 
out overcrowding at the nourishment end. 

In actual tissue-building elements. the 
fruits are markedly deficient. Only those 
food substances known as proteins can 
be utilized in the body for building tissue. 
The most-used fruits contain 1 per cent, 
or less, of protein, as against 15 per cent 
of protein in whole wheat, or 20 per cent 
in some cuts of beef. The olive contains 
more protein than any of the other com- 
mon fruits; namely, 2.5 per cent. By 
many amateur dietitians the banana has 
been greatly over-rated, some even calling 
it a fruit beefsteak. The protein (tissue- 
building food) content of the banana is 
1.3 per cent, which is just the same pro- 
portion of ’ protein as is contained in 
blackberries. , 

Fat is another food constituent found 
in low quantities in nearly all fruits. 
The exceptions are the alligator pear, with 
10 per cent of fat, and the olive, with 17 
per cent. 

Some food values 

It is, therefore, to the sugars and 
starches contained in fruits that we look 
for the gross food values. Apples con- 
tain often as high as 13 per cent of sugars 
and starches; bananas, 21 per cent; black- 
berries, 8.4; cherries, 16.5; black cur- 
rants, 13; grapes, 15; huckleberries, 16; 
mulberries, 14; muskmelons, 7.2; olives, 
6; oranges, 11; peaches, 5.8; pears, 15.7; 
persimmons, 29.73 pineapples, Dads plums, 
20; pomegranates, 16.8; prunes, 18.9; 
raspberries, 9.7; rhubarb ‘stalks, 2.5; sap- 
odillas, 16.6; strawberries, 6; watermelons, 
*Os7s whortleberries, 10.3. 

While the sugars and starches do not 
build up bodily tissue, they supply heat 
and energy. An occasional glance at the 
foregoing paragraph will show the house- 
keeper the comparative values of the 
fruits as heat foods. 

An arbitrary classification into flavor 
fruits and food fruits has been suggested 
and is sometimes used. This method or 


' fall into the food c¢lass. 


grouping places all’ fruits containing 80 
per cent or more of water in the flavor 
class, while those containing less water 
_ Under this ar- 
rangement some of the best-known flavor 
fruits would be apples, apricots, alligator 
pears, blackberries, chérries, cranberries, 
currants, gooseberries, guavas, huckleber- 
ries, mangoes, mulberries, 
nectarines, oranges, peaches, pears, pine- 
apples, raspberries, bilberries, rhubarb, 
strawberries, watermelons and whortleber- 
ries. 

_ In the food class would belong bananas, 
figs, grapes, olives, persimmons, plums, 
pomegranates, prunes and sapodillas. 

Reference has already been made to 
the stewed fruits most suitable for lax- 
ative results. Among the fresh fruits the 
best are blackberries, eactus fruit, black 
currants, grapes, guavas, olives, peaches, 
pomegranates, raspberries, age ue and 
whortleberries. 

In the case of fruits preserved with » 
sugar much higher food values must be 
accorded than to fresh fruits, and this in 
proportion to the amount of sugar used 
in the preserving. The same is true of 
the food values of fruit syrups, which 
consist very largely of sugar. 

Many of the less expensive juicy fruits, 
such as grapes and cherries, furnish, in 
their expressed (unfermented) juices, 
foods of no mean value. <A well-known 
“faster ” once assured the writer that he 
felt no inconvenience in undergoing a 
fortnight’s fast if he drank freely of 
fruit juices. It appeared like news to him 
that in drinking such juices he received 
very fair supplies of food, save in the 
matter of protein. Of course this “ faster ” 
did not feel oppressively hungry; a child 
fed on enough candy could go for days 
without other food, though the wisdom 
of such an exclusive diet would be open 
to the gravest challenge. 


The best breakfast fruits 


Of all breakfast fruits the orange 1s 
deservedly the most popular. It is a food 
that is distinctly health-giving. Orange 
juice aids greatly in reducing the amount 
of putrefaction found in the intestines of 
nearly all persons who are submitted to 


‘clinical laboratory tests. 


Grapes are another fruit that should 
always be eaten freely when obtainable. 
Apples are preferably eaten before retir- 
ing, and two are about twice as good as 
one. The apple habit, persisted in, often 
works rather surprising results with per- 
sons who are naturally listless. 


muskmelons, -- 


Lemons © 
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ean hardly be eaten as a fruit, but lemon- 
ade is a valuable beverage. When used 
as a laxative, fresh figs should form the 
dessert; when not obtainable the dried 
figs form a good substitute. 

Of the value of bananas there seems 
some reasonable doubt. Many persons 
complain that they find them indigestible; 
they are quite likely to reach this con- 
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clusion if the banana be eaten frequently 
as the needless complement of an already 
hearty meal. On the other hand, there 
ean be no doubt that the growing popu- 
larity of the fresh olive is fully deserved. 
It surely ranks with the orange and the 
grape, and is, of course, much ahead of 
either in cases of sluggish intestines or 
constitutional thinness. 
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The Secret of Good Jelly 


Not Luck, But a Principle, Clearly Explained 


By N. E. Goldthwaite, Ph D 


Foreword 
By Isabel Bevier, Ph M, University of Illinois 


S WITH so many other arts prac- 

ticed by the housewife, jelly mak- 

ing has its uncertain element—its 
uncontrollable factor in the language of 
the modern cooking schools—characterized 
as “luck” in earlier times. As named by 
the matron of fifty years ago, fruits were 
divided into two great classes; namely, 
those that “do” and those that “don’t ” 
jell; and even among the “ do ” class were 
unruly members uncertain in their habits 
and undependable as to jelly making. 

In the days of our grandmothers pre- 
serves were in high favor. They could be 
managed; flavor and appearance, form 
and substance might differ widely, but 
something was preserved. But, alas! in 
jelly making, instead of the beautiful mold 
“ which would stand alone,” it was without 
form, and the substance was a stringy 
syrup, though the housewife was sure 
that the process had been conducted ac- 
cording to the time-honored custom, and 
sugar and juice used pound for pound. 
When disappointments of this kind came 
results varied according to the courage 
and disposition of the actors—some 
turned their attention to jams and but- 
ters, more tractable forms of fruit prod- 
ucts. Others “tried again” and were 
rewarded. 

The what and why of jelly making 
were not understood, but it became pretty 
generally known that the juice of grapes, 
erab apples or currants boiled with sugar 
would yield jelly, that peaches, cherries 


and pears, desirable fruits though they 
were, refused to participate in exercises | 
of that kind. Over the teacups these suc- 
cesses and failures were discussed. Should 
the sugar be hot or cold, should the juice 
be boiled before the sugar was added or no? 
What made the jelly soft? What made 
the jelly tough? What was the rule that 
always worked? 

These and kindred questions roused in 
the mind of one woman the desire to 
banish if possible this element of “ luck ” 
from the housewife’s domain and to put 
in its stead, if possible, factors that should 
control or explain these processes. She 
observed that men explained the setting 
of cement by physical and chemical laws. 
Was it possible that the setting of jelly 
might be similarly explained? 

Since in this clubable age every woman 
is supposed to have some particular fad 
to save her from “the narrowness to 
which human nature is so prone” and to 
aid to the “larger view,’ why not adopt 
this fad instead of woman’s economic 
function or her eall to publie service or 
even her relation to philanthropy or to 
art. To be sure, “ what makes jelly jell ” 
had an extremely practical and plebeian 
sound in the midst of these other phrases, 
but with deliberation the choice was made 
that for a season at least it should be 
hers to seek to conquer the bogy that 
wrought success or failure in the jelly 
kettle. 

She sought the manufacturer’s reports 
for information concerning this uncanny 
spirit, but, alas! without success. Doubt- 
less they could and had exorcised the 
spirit, but the record of their deeds was 
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unwritten. Then an appeal was made to 
chemistry and physics and behold! It 
was discovered after many trials that 
with time, patience, aleohol and cheese- 
cloth, a gluelike-looking substance which 
chemists in their ignorance called pectin, 
might be obtained from these “ do-less” 
fruits which, properly manipulated with 
acid and sugar, would yield a jelly which 
might obtain the first prize at the Farm- 
ers’ Institute. 

Encouraged by these conquests over luck, 
numerous experiments were tried, until 
it seems proved, first, that as fruits of 
the same family, like children of the same 
human family, are influenced by environ- 
ment and therefore have different char- 
acteristies, so they show different proper- 
ties in different seasons; hence there is 
not likely to be a “rule that always 
works” in jelly making. Second, that 
too much sugar is likely to make the jelly 
soft, too little to suggest the use of 
leather in its make-up (it can be made 
without any sugar). Third, that the juice 
had better be boiled about as long before 
the sugar is added as after. Fourth, that 
too much water used in cooking the fruit 
injures the quality of the jelly. Indeed, 
it seemed proved that if one wished to 
water the juice much better results were 
obtained when this watering was done on 
the installment plan, using only a little 
water and the same fruit each time. 

It also developed that when one wishes 
to speak as a learned individual he may 
say the Physical Constants of jelly mak- 
ing appear to be boiling point 103 de- 
grees centigrade, specific gravity 1.28, and 
also that jelly equals pectin and acid 
plus | wat ter plug sugar, so managed that 
the “pectin is precipitated throughout 
the mass evenly,” and that this task is 
not beyond the ability of the housewife. 

Blessed be science. Blessed be sense. 
Blessed be science and sense in the kitchen. 





To Make Jelly 


The problem of jelly making sounds 
rather simple—merely a process of cook- 
ing fruit juice and sugar together until 
the mass on cooling will form a jelly. 
As a matter of facet, each time we attempt 
to make fruit jelly there are several fac- 
tors which must be considered, and it is 
the proper understanding and control of 
these that insures success or failure— 
that makes the production of a perfect 
jelly an. art. 


By a perfect jelly we mean one of good _ 
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taste and color, one of good texture; for 
example, one which when removed from 
the glass will keep its shape and quiver, 
not flow when shaken—one which is — 
neither gummy nor sticky—one which can 
be cut easily with a spoon, the angles so 
produced retaining their sharp edges when 
a piece is isolated—and withal a jelly 
which is not tough. How difficult it is 
to realize continuously this ideal result 
experienced housekeepers know full well. 

In order to secure information which 
might possibly assist the housewife in 
solving more effectually her annual jelly 
problem, experiments having this end in 
view have been carried out recently by 
the Research Laboratory of the Depart- 
ment of Household Science of the Uni- 
versity of Illinois. Further experiments 
will be made, but some of the results so 
far obtained seem sufficiently valuable 
for publication at this time. Since the 
work was not begun until last September, 
experiments have been carried out with 
fall fruits only. References to other 
fruits are from the writer’s previous prac- 
tical knowledge. 


Extraction of juices from fruits 


In extracting fruit juices for our pur- 
pose we washed and wiped the fruit, dis- 
earded any unsound portions, cut the 
sound portions into small pieces and then 
cooked this prepared fruit slowly in the 
least amount of water possible. When 
tender the mass was transferred to a 
double cheesecloth bag and drained thor- 
oughly. Instead of squeezing the pulp for 
a second quality of jelly, as is often done, 
it was returned to the kettle and cooked 
up with as little water as possible and 
drained again; this process was repeated 
several times. Of course these later juice 
extractions are thinner than the first, but 
if this fact is borne in mind, and they 
are handled accordingly, excellent jelly 
may be made from them. In the ease of 
grape jelly made from these later extrac- 
tions we were little troubled by the forma- 
tion of the eream of tartar crystals so 
commonin such jelly. In view of this fact it 
would seem a wise plan to take the first 
juice extraction of grapes for the winter’s 
supply of grape juice, using the later 
ones for jelly. 

Chemists have long known that fruit 
juice holds in solution a substance which 
possesses the jelly-making power. This 
substance (pectin) when isolated from 
the juice is a nearly colorless, transparent 
solid, having much the appearance of 
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gelatin. Gelatin and pectin are not at 
all alike chemically, but they do possess 
a physical characteristic in common; viz, 
when put into water they swell up and 
dissolve, and, if the solution is of suffi- 
cient concentration (approximately 2 
per cent at least) it sets to a jellylike 
mass. If fruit juice contains pectin it 
contains the first essential constituent for 
Jelly making. Whether or not it does 
contain this substance is readily deter- 
mined by adding to one-eighth glass of 
the juice an equal volume of alcohol, 
mixing, then cooling by setting in a dish 
of cold water; when cold a gelatinous 
precipitate denotes pectin., If this pectin 
be present in a fruit juice, jelly can be 
made from it, providing the juice is suf- 
ficiently acid, but fruit jelly cannot be 
made from a pectin-free juice. Pectin 
is not a commercial product—it cannot be 
bought as such—nature herself must pro- 
vide it for us in the fruit juice. 

As already indicated, acid is the second 
essential constituent of fruit juice for 
making jelly of good texture. Given a 
fruit juice markedly acidic (7 e, tart in 
taste), then if it also contains pectin, we 
have an ideal juice for making jelly. 
Such juices, as is well known, are cur- 
rant, crab apple, sour apple. It is very 
interesting that if the chemist so treats 
such a juice as to destroy its acidity, it is 
henceforth worthless for jelly making 
even though it still contains all its orig- 
inal pectin. Such juices yield only syrups, 
not jellies. Likewise, jellies cannot be 
made from juices which, though they are 
abundantly supplied with pectin, yet are 
naturally non-acidie or nearly so. Only 
thick syrups or gummy masses—not jel- 
lies—result from such juices under ordi- 
nary conditions of jelly making. Good 
illustrations of such juices are sweet 
apple, pear, peach. But to such a pectin- 
containing juice let the chemist supply 
sufficient acid (preferably tartaric) to 
make it about as strongly acidic as crab 
apple juice is, then he has so modified the 
juice that jelly of good texture can be 
made from it. Sweet apple juice so 
treated yields an excellent jelly, pear 
yields a good jelly, while from peaches 
one of very fair quality results—though 
in this last case the delicate flavor of the 
peach is nearly destroyed. 

These facts are interesting mainly be- 
cause they demonstrate that a juice con- 
taining pectin must also contain acid if 
it is to be used successfully for making 
jelly. From a practical standpoint they 
are of less interest to the housekeeper. 


Her labors certainly will be more wisely - 
expended if her attention be given to the 
juices in which nature herself has bal- — 
anced properly the proportion of pectin 
and acid to make them ideal for making 
jelly. With such juices she cannot but 
succeed if she study to manipulate them 
so that their jelly-making properties be 
not, for all practical purposes, destroyed. 


Amount of sugar necessary 


It is well known that jellies can be 
made by merely boiling down fruit juice. 
This is frequently done in the case of 
apple jelly. However, such jellies are 
much more expensive than those made 
with sugar, if the cost of fruit juice and 
fuel must be considered; for example, we 
found that making one glass of apple 
jelly in this way required a quantity of 
juice sufficient for six or seven glasses if 
made with sugar. Further, jellies made 
without sugar are tough in texture. As | 
the proportion of sugar to juice increases 
this toughness decreases, the jelly becomes 
increasingly soft, till finally it becomes so 
soft that it fails to hold together, i e, it 
refuses to jell into the desired semi-firm 
mass. In extreme cases of this sort, the 
texture is entirely destroyed, the pectin 
appears in lumps in a sugar syrup in- 
stead of being precipitated evenly 
throughout the mass as in a perfect jelly. 
Of course, also, as the proportion of sugar 
to juice is increased the taste of the jelly 
is likely to be impaired even to the point 
of insipidity. 

Probably using too much sugar is a 
most frequent cause of failure in jelly 
making. Experiments show that there 
is a certain relationship between the 
amount of pectin in an acid fruit juice 
and the sugar which this pectin can util- 
ize. If too little sugar is used a tough 
jelly results; if too much, the pectin is 
unable to form a jelly which will com- 
pletely fill the volume of liquid, hence 
the result: a soft mass—a jelly failure. 
It is so easy to overdo the use of sugar, 
and so difficult to avoid it, especially if 
the housekeeper is handling a fruit to 
which it has been necessary to add a 
considerable volume of water in order to 
extract the juice, as in the case of most 
of our fall fruits. Summer fruits like 
currants, offer less difficulty, probably 
because but little water has been needful 
for extracting their juices. This being 
true, they yield a juice richer in pectin, 
the jelly-making substance, and hence a 
juice which can utilize a larger pro- 
portional amount of sugar than one nec- 
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essarily much diluted with water. To rich 
juices (practically undiluted ones) an 
equal measure of sugar may generally be 
added safely in making jellies; but in 
handling diluted juices the quantity of 
sugar should be varied from one-half to 
not over three-fourths of a measure, to 
one measure of juice, depending upon the 
amount of water added to the fruit in 
extracting the juice. Obviously, any error 
in the amount of sugar used should be 
upon the side of too little rather than 
too much, 

It may be of interest to say that in 
our experiments we found, when an over- 
proportion of sugar to juice had been 
used, no amount of boiling thereafter 
would remedy the difficulty; however, the 
addition to such a jelly failure of an 
equal volume of juice and subsequent 
boiling till the jelly stage was observed, 
resulted in a jelly of very good texture, 
though the color was impaired. 


Time of boiling juice and sugar 


The question concerning the length of 
time sugar and juice should be boiled to- 
gether in making jelly is a more delicate 
one than that regarding the proportional 
amount of sugar to be used. The house- 
keeper knows that the longer sugar and 
fruit juice are boiled together the darker 
the product; the chemist knows that the 
longer ordinary cane sugar’ is boiled with 
a weak acid (as fruit juice is) the more 
this sugar is split (inverted) into two 
simpler sugars, each less sweet than the 
original sugar. Though this loss of sweet- 
ening power of the sugar may be disre- 
garded, yet doubtless the extent of its in- 
version affects the texture of the jelly. 
How much inversion should best be al- 
lowed to take place is a difficult point to 
decide. The results of present experi- 
ments indicate that sugar and juice should 
not be boiled too long together—that it 
is better to boil the juice, say, the first 
half or two-thirds the total time neces- 
sary for cooking, before adding the sugar; 
and from what has previously been said 
it is evident that this total time of cook- 
ing must depend upon the original dilu- 
tion of the juice. We have found that 
juices necessarily much diluted, like those 
of fall fruits, generally need about thirty 
minutes’ cooking i in all; while from eight 
to ten minutes Sattica: for juices from 
summer fruits like currants. It goes with- 
out saying that the hot juice should be 
well skimmed before the addition of sugar, 
and we like also to have this sugar well 
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heated, for otherwise a loss of ‘time in the 
total cooking results. 


Jelly test 


The most satisfactory jelly test is that 
point at which the hot Jelly just forms a 
sheet (7 e, jells) as it is dropped from a 
cold spoon. By this test there is no loss 
of time as in the usual one of cooling a 
small portion of the hot jelly to observe 
its condition, (It is an interesting fact 
that this jelly stage oceurs when the boil- 
ing point of the hot jelly has reached . 
103 degrees centigrade, or 217.5 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and when its specifie gravity 
is 1.28.) The moment this jelly stage is 
observed the hot jelly should be trans- 
ferred to hot glasses previously well ster- 
ilized with boiling water. The glasses 
should be filled completely, then set in a 
cool place for the contents to harden. 
Some housekeepers prefer to harden jel- 
lies in the sun. This is well for those 
slightly undercooked. While hardening 
in the sun cover with clean panes of 
glass. When jellies are well set cover 
with hot paraffin, not merely melted, but 
hot, that all germs which have fallen on 
the surface of the jelly may be killed and 
future trouble with them obviated. Close 
with clean tin covers and keep in a cool, 
dry place. 

To summarize: Avoid over-dilution of 
juice; avoid an over-supply of sugar; 
avoid over-cooking of juice and sugar to- 
gether, 


New Ways of serving familiar dishes 
are always interesting, and it was an 
experience to find cucumbers sliced length- 
wise instead of crosswise. The cook who 
did this claimed that it avoided part of 
the seeds and the hard center, and she 
was right. Another cook, a Japanese, 
had an amusing way in making salad of 
slicing the cucumbers or boiled potatoes 
very thin and laying them together on the 
lettuce in the shape of the original cu- 
cumber or potato. Salad dressing, with a 
bit of chopped parsley added, was then 
put over them. This requires deft fingers, 
but makes quite an attractive arrangement 
of a commonplace food. On the other 
hand, in England, where the long cucum- 
bers are much used, a whole one, unpeeled, 
is sometimes put on the table and the 
diner is expected to cut off such a piece 
as he desires, peeling, slicing and dressing 
it himself. This, it is explained, keeps 
the vegetable much fresher than when it is 
sliced and allowed to stand until the meal 
is ready. J. H. 


A Patriotic Luncheon 


As Prepared in the Good Housekeeping Experiment Station 


™ ACH course of the luncheon is in 
itself decorative, so the table deco- 
rations should not be too elaborate. 
Red and white sweet peas and blue pan- 
sies make an exquisite centerpiece, with 
delicate asparagus fern. Red, white and 
blue bachelor buttons may be used both 
in the center and for individual decora- 
tions, tied with tri-colored ribbons at each 
cover. Bonbon boxes of cannon crackers 
should be the only other decoration. The 
table linen should be all white. 


/ MENU 


Iced cherries (blue bouillon cups) 
Rolled sandwiches Salmon croquettes 
Mashed potatoes (blue. plates) 
Stuffed olives 
Tomato aspie with shrimp salad 
Crackers Raspberry ice 
_ Flag cake (white plates, blue pansies) 
Red fruit punch 


‘Iced Cherries 


Pit acid cherries and fill the hole with 
half a blanched almond. Place on ice to 
get very cold. When ready to serve them 
fill blue bouillon cups three-quarters full 
and on top sprinkle a_ teaspoon of 
chopped ice. Serve with the cherries 
rolled sandwiches of very thinly sliced 
bread and tongue tied with red, white and 
blue ribbon. When this was prepared in 
the Experiment Station the cherry trees 
were not even in bloom, so canned ones 
were called into service. The almonds 
were cut across for filling the cherries. 
These were filled and left all night near 
the ice. The cups were chilled by holding 
in iced water before filling with the cher- 
ries. An ice chipper was used both for 
breaking up the ice for the cherries and 
for the ice cream freezer. It is a very 
strong steel instrument with several 
prongs which chip the ice very quickly in 
tiny pieces, just right for small freezers 
and frapped drinks. It is used in the 
hand. 


Salmon Croquettes 


The salmon must be freed from bones 
and skin, rubbed smooth, well seasoned 
with cayenne and worcestershire sauce, 
bound together with ag little thick white 
sauce as possible. If it is rubbed together 
in a mortar with a pestle less sauce is 
needed to hold the salmon together. Roll 


large spoonfuls in balls, flatten them out, 
add a spoonful of creamed peas, fold ‘the 
salmon over, roll as cylindrical croquettes, 
crumb, egg and crumb, and fry in deep 
fat. Serve the red salmon croquettes on 
a blue plate with very white fluffy mashed 
potatoes. Dried milk dissolved in water 
was used for the cream sauce and to 
moisten the potatoes. By using the new 
top for the gas stove only one burner was 
lighted; over that the croquettes fried 
while the potatoes boiled on the next 
cover. 


Tomato Aspic with Shrimp Salad 

Simmer for fifteen minutes two cups 
of tomato liquor, two stalks of celery, a 
small piece of onion, a small piece of bay 
leaf and salt and.cayenne pepper to taste. 
Cover three tablespoons of granulated 
gelatin with two tablespoons of cold 
water. When softened, add it to the to- 
mato liquor and heat, but do not boil. 
Strain through a very fine strainer into 
wetted molds and allow it to cool. When 
stiffened, with a hot teaspoon remove jelly 
from center, to form a cavity large enough 
to hold one tablespoon of shrimps well 
blended with mayonnaise. Melt the jelly 
that has been removed, cool and fill the 
molds to inclose the shrimps. If the to- 
mato aspic is molded in an oblong pan it 
may be cut in squares or triangles and the 
spoonful removed from the center of 
each form to admit the shrimps. Remove 
the red salad forms from the pan, place 
within boxes made of long, narrow white 
crackers. Tie the crackers in place with 
red, white and blue ribbon. Put each 
box or fort on a plate, surround it with 
“orass” made of chopped parsley, and 
within each fort mount a small silk flag. 
M. B. M. 

In the laboratory the jelly was molded 
in an ordinary cake pan, cut in three- 
inch triangles; long, narrow wafers were 
used for the box, the chopped parsley was 
ornamented with tiny drops of mayon- 
naise to imitate dandelions, amd the flag 
waved over one corner of the fort. 


Raspberry Ice 

To a pint jar of raspberries, strained, 
add the juice of two lemons and a pint of 
water; sweeten to taste.. Again the mor- 
tar and pestle were brought-into use. The 


GOOD 


juice was strained from the raspberries, 


the. berries placed in the mortar and ° 


rubbed until the pulp was entirely freed 
from the seeds. Then the pulp was easily 
pressed through a sieve. When the syrup 
was mixed, it was placed in the enamel 
can of the packed freezer and left stand- 
ing for about ten minutes until thoroughly 
chilled. The freezer which works by a 
cord was used. The cord which turns 
the can was pulled with the left hand, 
while ice was chipped for packing the 
sherbet with the other hand. Form the 
sherbet in cups, place a mold on a white 
plate or in sherbet glasses on the white 
plate. Decorate with the pansies. | 

The patriotic punch, which may be 
served throughout the luncheon, is made 
of one pineapple, six lemons, two bananas 
and half a box of strawberries. Crush 
all the fruit together to get all the juice, 
add two quarts of water and sugar to 
taste and let stand several hours or over- 
night. Strain, color red, put in a pitcher 
with pieces of ice and add a quart of 
charged water. 


Flag Cake 


The crown of the feast, and a beautiful 
surprise, is a flaz cake. Make a cake of 
three layers, coloring one layer with the 
ordinary red coloring, and another with 
either indigo or aquamarine. Put the 
layers together with icing. Make a plain 
white frosting; color one-fourth with the 
xed and ice the top of the cake with alter- 
nate stripes of red and white. Now color 
a little of the white with the blue; mark 
off a square in the upper left-hand corner, 
cover with the blue icing and on this put 
dots of white to represent stars. Ice the 
sides with the white. A. H. 


When made in the laboratory, for the 
white layer two whites of eggs were used 
and for the colored layers two yolks were 
used for each layer, leaving two whites 
for the frosting. Dried or powdered milk, 
- dissolved in water, was used for the liquid 
of the cake. 
One-quarter cup of butter, one-half cup 
of sugar, the yolks or the whites of two 
eggs, one-half cup of milk, one cup of 
flour, one and one-half teaspoons of bak- 
ing powder, one-quarter teaspoon of va- 
nilla and one-quarter teaspoon of salt. 
This recipe made one layer, so it was 
made three times. It was baked in a pan 
8 by 12 inches. The red layer was col- 
ored with the red they use for candy, 
and the blue layer was colored with in- 
digo. Either indigo or aquamarine may 
be used with perfect safety; they are 
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both absolutely harmless. When buying 
the indigo be sure to tell what it is to be 
used for, so that the druggist will not give 
you a chemically prepared substance 
which is poisonous. The filling and frost- 
ing were the regular boiled frosting; 
three cups of sugar and one cup of water 
boiled to 238 degrees. Fahrenheit, and 
poured into the stiffly beaten whites of 
two eggs, and beaten until stiff enough 
to spread. One-half cup of this was 
mixed with a cup of chopped raisins and 
spread between the layers. Then the whole 
cake was covered with white. A square was 
marked off in the upper left-hand corner. 
A small portion of the frosting was col- 
ored red, put into a pastry bag having 
a tube with a narrow slit and pressed 
through on top of the white so that it 
made alternate red and white stripes, 
avoiding the corner square. As this was 
to be like a flag there was a red stripe 
on the outside, both at the top and bot- 
tom. Then a little of the icing was col- 
ored blue and spread on the square that 
had been left for the blue field. When 
hard this was dotted white for the 
stars, 

Before serving, remove the center floral 
decorations from the table and in its place 
put the flag cake on a flat board or tray 
covered with a white paper lace doily. 


Pauline’s Waffles 


[In answer to inquiries for waffles mentioned in 
“Pauline” story, March issue. ] ; 


Plain Waffles 


Sift four teaspoons of baking powder 
and one teaspoon salt with three cups of 
flour. Stir in carefully one and one-half 
cups of milk, the beaten yolks of three 
eggs, two tablespoons of melted butter 
and fold in the stiffly beaten whites. Heat 
the waffle irons, grease both sides, put a 
spoonful of batter in each section, close, 
turn at once. They should be an even 
brown and very crisp when done. Serve 
hot with butter and sugar, with syrup or 
with fruit. 


Rice Waffles 

One-half cup of boiled rice, a cup of 
milk, two eggs, the yolks and whites 
beaten separately, one tablespoon of 
melted butter, one teaspoon of salt, three 
teaspoons of baking powder, two table- 
spoons of sugar and one and _ three- 
quarters cups of flour. Mix and sift dry 
ingredients, work in the rice with a fork 
or the finger tips, mix and cook as above. 


Spicy, Cool and Summery 


By A. M. S. and Others 


Salmon with Mayonnaise 

Set a can of the best salmon into a 
saucepan of boiling water and boil for 
fifteen minutes. Open and turn it out on 
the platter without breaking the mold. 
The finest canned salmon contains nothing 
that need be removed. Pour over it a 
half pint of mayonnaise containing a 
dessertspoon of horseradish. Garnish 
with circles of hard-cooked egg and serve 
with Saratogas. D. R. G. 
Green Peppers in Tomato Sauce 

Cut up two quarts of fresh tomatoes, 
add one teaspoon of salt and boil over 
a quick fire half an hour, mashing occa- 
sionally; strain. There should be a pint 
or more. In a easserole put half a cup of 
olive oil, adding, when smoking hot, two 
cloves of garlic, minced. Fry till these 
are brown. Now add the strained toma- 
toes, a tablespoon of minced parsley and 
three sweet basil or bay leaves. Boil ten 
minutes. Cut in strips ten green peppers 
from which stems and seeds have been 
removed, and add them to the tomato 
sauce. Cook slowly half an hour. Serve 
hot, with the sauce over the peppers. S. 


Lobster Salad 


A good, clear fish stock should be made 
first, season to taste and stiffen with gela- 
tin. Open a can of very small sardines 
very carefully and remove and drain a 
number of unbroken fish. A small quan- 
tity of the stock should be placed in a 
border mold and set upon the ice; when it 
has hardened a trifle a row of sardines 
should be laid in carefully, on their backs, 
not flat;-add a little more stock, enough 
to cover the fish to the depth of an inch, 
and leave it to harden a little, as before; 
then add another row of fish and fill the 
mold with the stock and leave it on the ice 
until firm. When it has set, turn it out 
and fill the center with lobster in mayon- 
naise dressing. If the stock is as clear 
as it should be the sardines will appear 
to be swimming in water. A. H. Q. 
Stuffed Peppers No 1 

Split four green sweet bell peppers in 
half lengthwise and take out seeds and 
ribs. Prepare a forcemeat by mixing two 
coffee cups of finely broken, stale bread 
with one small onion grated, one table- 
spoon minced parsley, salt and pepper to 


taste, and enough of the liquid and soft 
pulp of fresh or canned tomatoes to 
moisten thoroughly. Mix lightly and fill 
into the halved peppers. Put a small 
lump of butter on each and bake half to 
three-quarters of an- hour in a hot oven, 
with a little water in the pan. A. M. S. 


Stuffed Peppers No 2 


Prepare four sweet green bell peppers 
by splitting in half lengthwise and remov- 
ing seeds and ribs. Mix one eup each of 
cold boiled rice and minced cold chicken, 
two tablespoons of finely cut celery or a 
sprinkling of celery seed, a teaspoon or 
two of onion juice and salt and pepper to 
taste. Moisten with two tablespoons of 
melted butter and one-half cup of tomato 
juice and soft pulp. Fill lightly into the 
peppers, sprinkle grated cheese over the 
tops (Parmesan is best) and bake half 
to three-quarters of an hour in a hot 
oven, With a little water in the pan. A. 5. 


Creamed Fish in Cucumber Shells 


Select six or eight short, thick cucum- 
bers. Do not pare them, but remove a | 
thick, lengthwise slice from each. Save 
these slices for covers and scoop out 
the insides, making boat-shaped cases. 
Thicken one cup of milk with one table- 
spoon of flour and one of butter rubbed 
together, seasoning with a small blade of 
mace, a sprig or two of parsley, a slice 
of onion and salt and white pepper to 
taste. Cook a minute or so, then whip 
in rapidly the beaten yolk of an egg, re- 
move from fire and strain. Return to 
fire, stir in a good cup of flaked, cold 


‘cooked fish and simmer just long enough 


to heat through. Meanwhile, heat the cu- 
cumber cases and covers thoroughly in a 
quick oven. Fill w'th the hot fish, put 
on the covers and serve. A. M.S. 


Boiled Cucumbers 


Pare and cut the eucumbers in halves 
lengthwise and boil in salted water until 
tender, but still firm, then drain. Make a 
sauce of one tablespoon each of butter and 
flour, one cup of liquor from cucumbers; 
add salt and pepper and the juice of one- 
half a lemon; when thick and smooth add 
one-half pimento, shredded, and one heap- 
ing tablespoon of cold-cooked peas. Lay 
cucumbers on strips of thin crisp toast 
and pour the sauce over them. KE. C. 


The Children’s Diet 


By E. K. B. 


T IS often difficult to think of simple, 
wholesome variations in the restricted 
diet of children three or four years 

old. Too frequently they are permitted 
to eat everything. The exercise of a little 
care, especially in summer, will prevent 
many small illnesses and some serious 
ones, and a little planning will make 
plain things seem festal dishes. 

I have found that what she calls a 
“sandwich ” will often tempt my three- 
year-old girl’s appetite so that she will 
eat the rest of her meal with relish. From 
a lean piece of beefsteak I scrape, with 
the back of a knife, enough beef to 
spread generously over a soda-cracker. 
I sprinkle it with a tiny pinch of salt, 
and place it under the gas flame just long 
enough to slightly change the color. 

A spoonful or two of the juice of 
stewed prunes makes the breakfast por- 
ridge a delectable dish, and is better than 
sugar. A little bit of cranberry or other 
homemade jelly, now and then, is good 
for the same purpose; or the strained 
juice of stewed blackberries in summer. 

If the slice of bread and butter or toast 
is cut into thin strips it will please the 
child, and be easy for little fingers to 
manage daintily. Putting mashed pota- 
toes through the ricer makes lighter and 
much more acceptable potatoes. It is 
easier to teach little children to eat vege- 
tables or anything they have little 
inclination to like if they are served with 
a very small portion at a time. They 
will be apt to consume broth or soup 
much more readily if it is served in a 
small cup rather than a bowl. The use 
of a spoon for liquids is tedious work 
for small fingers. 

When there are to be peas or lima 
beans for dinner, take out a tablespoon 
of the peas or beans, with some of the 
liquor they were cooked in, press the solid 
part through a coarse sieve or a puree 
strainer, add a cup of milk and boil 
gently a few minutes. Thicken a little 
and season, and you have a cup of soup 
the little ones will like, and which will be 
better for them than the plain vegetable, 
half chewed. Of course, children must 
learn to masticate thoroughly, but do it 
a little at a time. 

For dessert, I have found rice dump- 


lings a great favorite—with the “ grown- 
ups” as well. Boil the rice very soft 
first. Have ready squares of cheesecloth 
or muslin and elean string. Put a good 
spoonful of rice on each square, spread 
out evenly and lightly over the middle, 
and place on this a quarter of a good 
baking apple sliced very thin. Put a 
little sugar and nutmeg with a bit of 
butter, on top, gather up the squares of 
cheesecloth like bags and tie tightly. 
Drop in boiling water, boil twenty minutes. 

Thin slices of buttered bread spread 
with a little jam or jelly, or the soft 
pulp of a baked apple and cut in dia- 
monds or rounds, make a very nice dessert 
for the nursery tea. A stale roll (not too 
stale), with some of the crumbs scooped 
out and a spoonful of stewed fruit in the 
cavity, is quite a treat. It is nice to toast 
the hollow roll first. 

Where the little children sit at the 
family table, the dessert is apt to be their 
great temptation. If some simple but 
attractive dessert of their own is ready, 
such as junket or stewed fruit with 
meringue, they can be taught not to ask 
for the pie or rich pudding of their 
elders. But most important of all, teach 
them from their first appearance at the 
table that there will often be dishes for 
older people which they cannot eat. 


[* Just a word more for the very little 
babies; be sure their milk has been 
treated so that all the germs are killed. 
So many children die in the hot weather 
from intestinal diseases which might have 
been prevented by sterilizing the milk. 
Put the milk in bottles which have been 
washed and rinsed in boiling water, stop- 
per the bottles with fresh raw cotton, set 
them upright in a rack or strainer within 
a kettle. Fill the kettle with water so 
that it comes two-thirds the way up the 
bottles. Let the water heat and boil for 
half an hour, then cool the milk without 
removing the cotton stoppers. Milk 
treated in this way will keep a couple of 
days without placing on the ice. The 
nipples must be dipped in boiling water 
before placing on the bottles. By taking 
this little trouble to give them good milk 
the babies can be kept well all summer. 
The Editors. 


What to Eat in July 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with | 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


Patna marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they peony 


SUNDAY 


Breakf ast 


Bananas A 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Crisp bacon A 
Coffee BE 
Dinner (July 4) 
Onion soup* A 
Bread sticks A 
Larded veal D 
Latticed potatoes A 
Asparagus A 
Patriotic salad A 
Macaroon 
ice cream H 
Small coffee EK 
Supper 
Grilled sardines 
on crackers C 
Cherry sauce H 
Small cakes H 
. Tea EB 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Cantaloupe B 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Rolls A Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Sliced veal C 
Bread A 
Lettuce and 
cucumber with 


French dressing A> 


Stewed 
strawberries H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Veal and ham pie® D 
Baked potatoes A 
Stuffed olives E 
Radishes E 
Currant cottage pud- 
ding I 
Iced coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Dried beef E 
Stewed potatoes B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or 
Supper 
Russian salad* F 
Toasted muffins A 
Cherry roll H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Broiled lamb chops C 


Browned pota- 
toes A 
Stuffed tomatoes A 
Pineapple sherbet H 
Cakes H 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Strawberries and 
cream A 
iLyonnaise potatoesB 
Toast A Coffee EH 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Stuffed eggs D 
Rolls A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Currant and 
raspberry sauce A 
Tea 


Dinner 


Pot roast of beef C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Green peas A 
Radishes @ 
Strawberry pie I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Corn bread B 
Creamed peas A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Tomato soup A 
Toast A 
Cheese and water- 
cress salad F 
Chocolate 
bread pudding I 
Iced tea E 
Dinner 


Sliced cold boiled 
beef C 
Baked macaroni B 
String beans A 
Lettuce G@ 
Blackberries H 
Cake A 
Small coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Biscuit A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 
Rice with Italian ~ 
sauce 


Beet greens A 
Raspberry 
dumplings I 
Tea E 


‘Dinner 


Broiled fresh 
salmon C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Tomatoes 
and cucumbers A 
Almond pudding* H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Currants E 
Bacon A Rye gems B 
Coffee 


Guncheon or 
Supper 


Beef hash F 
Butter beans A 
Melons H. Cocoa Hi 


Dinner 


Escalloped pota- 
toes A 
Beets A 
Stuffed peppers CG. 
Graham bread B 
Milk sherbet H 
Cake A 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes E 
Scrambled eggs 
with graham toast C 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Chicken fricassee C 
Roast potatoes A 
. Onions A 
Lettuce G@ 
Fruit macedoine H 
Coffee EH 


Supper 


Blueberries, 
crackers and milk F 
Layer cake A 
Iced cocoa A 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Peaches E 
Cereal with top 
milk +B yee 


Muffins A Coffee E 


Luncheon or. 
Supper 


Boiled beans B 
Rolls A Green cornA 
Cup custards H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Creamed pea soup A 
Croutons A . 
Molded chicken C 
Potatoés A ~. 
String beans G 
Blueberry cake I 
Small coffee 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Blueberry griddle 
cakes B 
Rolls A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Jellied chicken 
salad F 
Toasted rolls A 
Broiled tomatoes G 
Cream pie I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Steamed clams C 
Creamed potatoes A 
Cucumbers G 
Green corn A 
Vanilla ice cream 
served in melons I 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupe E 
Tomato omelet C 
Toast A Coffee E 


Luncheon or 
Supper 


Succotash F 
Hot biscuit A 
Beets G 
Iced cocoa A 


Dinner 


Braised tongue* C 
Baked potatoes A 
Butter beans A 
Dressed lettuce G 
Peach teacake* [I 
Iced coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Chilled tomatoes E 
Creamed toast A 
Coffee E 


Guncheon or 
Supper 
Vegetable salad F 
Rolls A 
Cake with custard 
sauce H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Braised tongue 
reheated in sauce C 
French fried 
potatoes B 
Green corn A 
Blueberry pie I 
Small coffee E 
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FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with berries 
and top milk A 
Rye gemsB Coffee E 


Guncheon or 
Supper 


Rice and cheese 
croquettes F 
Baked bananas 
with cream H 
Cocoa A 


yy 


EATING 


Dinner | 
: E % °F 


Lobster chowder C 
Radishes G 
Cucumbers and 
tomatoes A 
Snow pudding H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A Coffee E 


A 
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Guncheon or 
Supper 
Cottage pie C 
Wax beans A 
Graham bread B 
Cake with 
fruit sauce A 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Boiled lima beans 
with crisp bacon* D 
Stewed tomatoes A 

Apple pie and 
cheese I 
Iced coffee E 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which follow herewith] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods <A 


Vegetable salads 

Dressed lettuce 

Berries and cream 

Crackers 

Breakfast gems 

Toast 

Crusty rolls 

Uncooked cereals 
with fruit 


Vegetables with 
cream sauce 

Browned potatoes 

Mushrooms 

Beets 

Peas 

Asparagus 

Corn 

String beans 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Bread puddings 

Fruit cake 

Fried breads 

Crullers 

Pastry 

Whole wheat bread 

Long-cooked cereals 

Blueberry griddle 
cakes 


Shell beans 
Corn oysters 
Cream toast 
marmalade 
Potatoes au gratin 
Crackers with 
chocolate 
Escalloped 
tables 


with 


vege- 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Chicken, broiled or 

roasted 
Capons, 

roasted 
Jellied veal 
Roast beef 
Eggs cooked 

way 
Shrimps 
Lobster 
Crabmeat 
Clams 


broiled or 


any 


Quahaugs 
Salmon 
Trout salmon 
Whitebait 
Plaice 
Mackerel 
Herrings 
Halibut 
Hake 
Haddock 
Eels 
Flounders 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Fried lobster 

Fish sauted 
Casseroled squabs 
Twice-cooked meats 
Liver and bacon 
Kidney beans 
Puree of lentils 


Peas cooked with 
pork 

Beef stew 

Curried lamb 

Stuffed roast veal 

Baked ham 

Chicken pie 


Appetizers E 


Cantaloupes 
Currant jelly 
Marmalade 
Pickled cherries 


Acid fruits 
Endive 
Romaine 
Radishes 


Appetizers 
Watercress 
Lettuce 
Cucumbers 
Pimentos 


““ Complete ”’ 


Stews, with dump- 
lings 

Crackers, berries 
and milk 

Cheese and _ bread 
pudding 


Creamed chicken on 
toast 

Rice with 
sauce 


cheese 


E Continued 


Horseradish 
Olives 
Cheeses 
Canapes 


Foods F 


Croquettes 

Russian salad 

Beefsteak sandwich 

Meat pie with bis- 
cuit crust 

Escalloped clams 

Meat and vegetable 
hash 

Crackers and choco- 
late 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Apples 
Blackberries 
Raspberries 
Currants 
Mulberries 
Cucumbers 
Lettuce 
Radishes 


Cabbage 

Beet greens 
Chard 
Spinach 
Sorrel 

Rye gems 
Oatmeal bread 
Bran muffins 


Light Desserts H 


Cantaloupes 

Fruits with sugar 

Boiled custards with 
fruit 

Stewed fruits 

Gelatin puddings 

Water ices 

Macedoine of fruit 


Milk sherbets 

Sponge and angel 
cakes 

Jelly roll 

Souffles 

Peach trifle 

Macaroon cream 

Almond custard 


Hearty Desserts J 


Lemon meringue pie 

Peach tarts 

Blueberry cake 

Fruit snowballs with 
sauce 

Shortcakes 

Ice cream with thick 
sauces 

Steamed berry 
dumpling 


Eclairs with choco- 
late filling 

Crullers with maple 
syrup 

Peanut cookies 

Compote of rice with 
fruit 

Indian tapioca pud- 
ding 

Waffles 


How to ollave the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


HE eggs for Sunday breakfast 
should be poached in milk instead 
of water. This makes a more deli- 

eate dish, and is a delightful change. 
For the larded veal, have a solid piece 
cut from the thickest part of the shoulder, 


eut gashes in the top and insert fingers. 


of fat salt pork. Putin a covered roaster 
or a casserole with a sliced carrot, onion, 
bits of celery and parsley; pour over it 
a cup of water or stock, cover and cook 
slowly in the oven for about three hours. 
Fifteen minutes before serving, uncover 
and brown. Pour off the liquid, strain 
and thicken with browned butter and 
flour. Place veal on a platter and serve 
the gravy in a separate dish. 

Latticed potatoes are made by slicing 
raw potatoes on a cutter which comes for 
the purpose. Soak in cold water until 
crisp, dry and fry in lard until brown. 
Drain, sprinkle slightly with salt and 
serve hot and crisp. This is a particularly 
dainty and delicious way of serving pota- 
toes. Saratoga potatoes are a good sub- 
stitute, if one has not the cutter. A pa- 
triotic salad may be nothing but tomatoes 
served on blue and white plates, or it 
may be an aspie arranged like a fort and 
decorated with flags. A white salad may 
be put in red boxes or ramekins with 
pleasing results. 

Have the table for this Fourth of July 
dinner well decorated, but do not have 
it crowded with little things. The pa- 
triotie suggestions are so brilliant in color- 
ing that a few of them go farther than 
a great many. <A table crowded with 
bright colors is confusing and its purpose 
is lost. 

Grilled sardines for supper are pre- 
pared easily by removing the sardines 
from the cans and heating them on a 
spider or the blazer of the chafing dish. 
Serve them hot on crackers. 

For the currant cottage pudding served 
at dinner Monday, make a cheap light 
cake, mixing with the batter a cup of ripe 
currants; bake and serve hot with hard 
sauce. 

For the iced coffee, make the coffee in 
the morning. When boiled sufficiently, 
pour into a jar and let it cool. Then 
cover and place next the ice, or if there 
is a fireless cooker lying idle put the cof- 
fee jar in that and surround it with 
chipped ice. Cover closely and at night 


the ice will still be unmelted and the cof- 
fee very cold. 

Served for luncheon Tuesday are the 
muffins left from breakfast. Cut them 
in halves, toast the cut surface and heat 
the muffin through. Many people make 
an extra supply of muffins in the morning 
just to have them toasted. 

Currants and raspberries mixed in the 
proportion of two cups of raspberries and 
one of currants aud sprinkled with sugar 
make a delicious sauce. 

Italian sauce to serve with rice, spa- 
ghetti or macaroni is tomatoes cooked and 
strained, well seasoned with onion, red 
pepper and with a considerable quantity of 
grated Parmesan cheese. Ordinary cheese 
may be used in place of the Italian cheese. 

The raspberry dumplings for luncheon 
Friday may be made by mixing a baking 
powder biscuit dough, placing it in tea- 
cups and steaming the dumplings for 
three-quarters of an hour. Serve hot with 
a crushed raspberry sauce poured over 
them. The beet greens served at the same 
meal are the small leaves and tiny beets, 
carefully cleaned and cooked in boiling 
water with a small piece of bacon. 

When making the chicken fricassee 
stew enough to make jellied chicken. The 
salad for luncheon the second Tuesday is 
made of the left-over jellied chicken. 
Break it with a fork in small pieces, ar- 


‘range on lettuce leaves with groups of 


green peas and cover with a generous sup- 
ply of mayonnaise. 

To broil tomatoes, cut them in halves 
crosswise, put a small piece of butter, 
salt and pepper on the cut side of each 
half, broil under a gas flame until soft 
and browned. 

Vanilla ice cream served in half a ripe 
cantaloupe is a beautiful and delicious 
combination. Coffee ice cream also goes 
well with the melons. 

For breakfast Wednesday make a plain 
omelet and fold it over slices of ripe 
raw tomatoes. 

For the cottage pie for luncheon Sat- 
urday get a small piece of lean mutton, 
cut it in small pieces, stew it with an 
onion, a bay leaf, eelery salt and pepper, 
until tender. Put into a baking dish, cover 
with mashed potatoes and brown. For 


‘dessert cover ‘pieces of stale cake with a~ 


sauce made of a mixture of juicy fruits, 
blackberries and pineapple, or currants 
and raspberries, or blueberry sauce alone. 
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Menu Recipes 


Re oe are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 101.] 


Onion Soup A 


To a quart of good stock allow six small 
onions that have been parboiled for ten 
minutes and a cup of fine, dry bread 
crumbs. Let them simmer together for 
half an hour; rub the soup through a col- 
ander, pressing through as much of the 
onion and bread as possible. Put into a 
saucepan, rub one tablespoon of butter 
and two of flour to a cream and stir into 
the hot mixture until it thickens. Season 
with salt and pepper, add one pint of 
milk, heated, with a tiny bit of soda; boil 
up and serve. A small can of soup 
diluted as for serving may be used in 
place of the soup stock. (Marion Har- 
land’s Cook Book.) 


Veal and Ham Pie D 


Half a pound of cooked veal and half 
a pound of cooked ham cut in small 
pieces, two cups of cooked macaroni, also 
cut small, one-quarter of a cup of 
chopped onion, one teaspoon of chopped 
parsley, two hard-cooked eggs chopped 
fine. Mix and add salt and pepper. Beat 
into the mixture one-quarter cup of 
creamed butter and half a cup of veal 
gravy. Line a dish with pastry, fill with 
the mixture and cover with the pastry. 
Bake in a medium oven and serve with 
slices of lemon. A. H. 


Russian Salad F 

Marinate in oil and vinegar, in sepa- 
rate bowls, spinach, chopped earrots, po- 
tatoes and beets. Arrange on a platter in 
rings, the spinach outside, then the ecar- 
rots and then the potatoes and the beets 
in the middle. Serve with a generous 
supply of mayonnaise. EH. E. 


Braised Tongue C 


A fresh tongue is necessary for brais- 
ing. Put the tongue in a kettle, cover 
with boiling water and cook slowly two 
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remove skin and. roots.. Place in a deep 
pan and surround with one-third cup each 
of carrot, onion and celery, cut in dice; 
add one sprig of parsley; then pour over 
four cups sauce. Cover closely and bake 
two hours, turning after the first hour. 
Serve on a platter with the sauce strained 
around it. (The Boston Cooking School 
Cook Book.) 


Sauce for Tongue 


Brown one-quarter cup butter, add one- 
quarter cup flour and stir together until 
well browned. Add gradually four cups 
of water in which tongue was cooked. 
Season with salt and pepper. One and 
one-half cups stewed and strained toma- 
toes may be used in place of some of the 
water. 


Almond Pudding H 


Line dessert cups with strips of sponge 
cake. Make a boiled custard as follows: 
Two eggs, one-half cup of sugar, one pint 
of milk and two tablespoons of cornstarch. 
When partly cool flavor and add two- 
thirds of a cup of chopped blanched al- 
monds. This pudding should be served 
very cold? J. EH. N. 


Peach Teacake I 


Two tablespoons of butter, one-half cup 
of sugar, one egg, one-half cup of milk, 
two teaspoons of baking powder sifted 
with two cups of flour. Spread in a large 
shallow pan and cover with sliced peaches, 
adding a few kernels, a sprinkling of 
sugar and a whiff of cinnamon. Press 
down slightly and bake thirty-five to forty 
minutes. D. R. G 


Lima Beans with Bacon D 


Cook until tender a cup of lima beans 
in boiling salted water to which a pinch 
of soda has been added. Drain off the 
liquid and add a pint of milk to the 
beans instead. Slightly thicken the 
milk with a tablespoon of bacon fat 
mixed with a tablespoon of flour. Add 
salt and pepper and place on a platter 
surrounded with slices of broiled or fried 








hours. Take tongue from the water and bacon. G. T. M. 
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A Very Inexpensive Food 


Has the reader any conception of the 
relative value or economy of milk as a 
food? <A little table has been prepared, 
which is given herewith, informing the 
reader in a simple, clear way of the rela- 
tive amounts of nourishment—to use an 
unscientific term for econvenience—in 
roast beef, chicken, eggs, halibut, haddock 
and milk. 

The price of milk as given here is ten 
cents per quart, at which amount the 
householder should get safe, hygienic 
milk, containing a high percentage of fats, 
and proteids. The prices of other 
kinds of food are estimated as fair aver- 
ages for different parts of the country. 

Compared pound for pound with other 
foods, milk seems not to have a high food 
value. When the price is considered, this 
objection disappears. The water in the 
milk, of course, accounts for the weight. 
As will be seen from the table, there is 
as much nourishment or tissue-building 
food in a pint of milk as there is in half 
a pound of roast beef, at much less cost. 
Furthermore, there is some waste in a 
pound of beef. Eggs give only two 
ounces of food for ten cents, in compari- 
son with six ounces in milk at the same 
price. In other words, one must eat three 
eges to acquire the same amount of 
nourishment as there 1s in a glass of milk 
at ten cents a quart. Following is the 


table: 
Weight for Percentage of Weight of actual 
Food 10e nourishment food for 10c 
mee weet at 25¢ 
251b 40 per cent 2 1-202 
Chibken at 25¢ 
per lb 25ib 25 per cent 1 3-5 oz 
Hese. = 25c per 
121d 24 per cent 2 0% 
Halibut at 18c 
per Ib 5-91lb 25 per cent 2 1-5 oz 
Haddock at 1l5c 
per 2-31b 18 per cent 1 4-5 0z 
Milk at 10c per qt 21ibs 12 per cent 5 3-4 OZ 


Worth Knowing 


In preparing modified milk for my 
baby I use what is known as a eream dip- 
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It costs fifteen cents, and ean be 
This 


per. 
bought at all large drug’ stores. 


dipper is inserted into the neck of a quart 
milk bottle, after a little is removed with 
a teaspoon to prevent overflow. All the 
cream may be removed with it without 
touching a drop of the milk beneath. It 
occurred to me that as so many people 
use the cream from the top of their milk 
bottle for breakfast, why not use a cream 
dipper instead of throwing off the top 
in the ordinary way, when a quantity of 
milk is poured off as well? L. A. B. 


In a city in the West where the milk 
is certified, that which was condemned 
was colored with red ink so that it 
wouldn’t be sold. The owners got up 
quite a trade with ice-cream parlors sell- 
ing the ink-stained milk for strawberry 
ice cream. 


An Ohio subseriber who is deeply in- 
terested in the milk problem writes as 
follows: “ Has it occurred to anyone that 
the milk bottle should be washed on the 
outside before any milk is poured from 
it? It ean readily be understood that if 
a milkman’s hand is not clean as he gropes 
in an open pitcher for the ticket, it must 
be equally unclean in handling the outside 
of the bottle. Many microbes may be 
lurking around the mouth of the bottle. 
There are many good housekeepers, I be- 
lieve, who have overlooked this.” 


Sometimes “ sucrate of lime,” or sugar 


of lime, is added to thin cream. This 
thickens it, but is absolutely harmless. 
The thickened eream is called “ Visco ” 
cream. When you buy Viseo cream you 
will know that it is thin cream, thick- 
ened, and do not pay the price of thick 
cream. 


Never mix old and new milk if you 
want to keep it. If some has been taken 
for use from the fresh ean, which is then 
put on the ice, do not put what you have 
not used back in the ean. Perhaps it 
has been on the breakfast table in a 
warm room. The temperature has been 
raised and the bacteria have started to 
multiply. If this is turned into the cold 
milk the temperature of that will be 
raised and it will have a greater number 
of bacteria. The milk you have left cover 
and keep in the icebox by itself. 
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EDITOR’s NorE—This article is the fourth of a series of talks upon modern merchandi 
for the housekeeper who would get the most value for the money expended, iw Tho 


The field 
freest inquiry and discussion. 


isa vast and deeply interesting one, and comparatively new, and the Editor welcomes the 


~The Choice of a School 


By Howard Williams 


HALL your child go to a 
public school or a private 
school? The best develop- 
ment of your child’s mind 
and body is your desire. The 
publie school is at hand with 
its splendid equipment and 
facilities. You know many of its virtues 
and perhaps some of its limitations. 

Local pride and desire to have your 
child at home ery loudly in favor of the 
public school, and your child ean attend 
this local institution at practically no ex- 
tra expense to yourself. These facts make 
it a foregone conclusion that the great 
majority of our youth will be found 
in our public schools—and unless we look 
further it will be hard to see where pri- 
vate schools will obtain any considerable 
support, yet they are growing rapidly 
both in number and attendance, though 
some years ago it seemed as if the old- 
style private “school was on the way to 
extinction. 

A new class of private schools has 
arisen, proven its usefulness and flour- 
ished—a kind of institution as much ahead 
of the old “select ’’ school as the best 
public graded school is ahead of the old 
“ district ” school. The remarkable 
growth of these institutions in recent 
- years has been due to two things—the 
need for such schools and the ease with 
which the right people are made ac- 
quainted with their existence and their 
attractions through advertising. 





Good private schools needed 


Good private schools are needed for 
several reasons. While some public 
schools are most excellent, they are in 
many cases overcrowded. They must 
consider the best good of the greatest 
number rather than the needs of the in- 
dividual. They cannot furnish the special 


training needed by a great many boys and 
girls. The children are put in together, 
handled in the best way possible with 
so large a number, and a great many of 
them turn out remarkably well; yet it 
is undoubtedly true that some children are 
injured by the public school. Some do 
not receive the individual attention that 
they need, and their development is not 
as rapid as it should be nor along the 
right lines. Some plants will thrive any- 
where and some need particular care, a 
particular kind of soil and individual 
treatment; so it is with children. Some 
ehildren seem to reach their best develop- 
ment in just such atmosphere as is fur- 
nished in the public schools, with its mix- 
ture of all classes and kinds of children, 
while others need extra intellectual stim- 
ulus—extra moral guidance and _ partic- 
ular attention to their physical develop- 
ment to bring out their latent possibiii- 
ties. 

Overcrowding is a serious matter in 
some public schools, especially in grow- 
ing communities. Very young children 
need a great deal of individual care. Yet 
in some cities there are primary rooms 
under one teacher containing sixty or 
more pupils, part of them of the ordinary 
primary school age of six or seven, and 
part of them foreion children fourteen 
to eighteen years of age beginning their 
study of the English language. These 
children of divergent ages meet in com- 
mon only on the ground that their knowl- 
edge of the English language is at the 
same stage. In respect to age, ideals, 
general development, physical and intel- 
lectual, they have nothing in common. 
The younger children may not be bene- 
fited by daily contact with those older 
than themselves. The older ones are 
humiliated by being graded with “ ba- 
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bies.” How is it possible to do good 
work for the children under such con- 
ditions? 

This is but typical of the many disad- 
vantages under which public schools are 
frequently obliged to work. These dis- 
advantages the authorities sometimes ig- 
nore, or are often unable to cope with 
through lack of funds, lack of facilities 
or lack of public spirit. These things 
may have a disastrous effect on the 
mental and moral development of chil- 
dren. 

Children are different, one from an- 
other, and need different kinds of instrue- 
tion. One boy needs the health-building 
effect of the outdoor life and _ strict 
regularity of daily routine which forms 
so large a part of the daily round of a 
good military school. 

Another boy is inclined to be wayward 
and needs the restraining influence of 
the very strict supervision which some 
schools ean give. 

One girl needs to be developed socially, 
and the conditions at some particular 
school will just fit her particular needs. 

Another girl is very slow and _ back- 
ward mentally, and is discouraged be- 
cause she can’t keep up with her class 
in the publie school. There is perhaps 
just the right place for her in some pri- 
vate school if a parent knew where to 
find it. 

Another girl is held back by her class- 
mates in the public school. .She could 
eo much faster if she had the chance. 


Are the public schools all right ? 


It may seem like local loyalty to say, 
“Our schools are all right. They’re 
good enough for my children.” But it is 
worth while to find out that they actually 
are all right if you are to intrust to them 
the development of your child, and par- 
ticularly to decide if they are just right 
for the specific problem which your 
ehild’s education presents. 

It is unwise to assume the truth of 
the much-spoken dogma, “ Private schools 
are snobbish, publie schools are demo- 
cratic.” Sometimes it is true, often it 
is not. As a matter of fact, there is in 
some public schools an air of snobbish- 
ness and lines of social demareation which 
cannot be found in private schools. So- 
cial lines are not often drawn in private 
schools because of the family life there 
which implies that all in the school are 
socially equal. 

The chief advantages which the private 
schools claim are: That classes are 
smaller and each pupil can have more 
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individual attention; that the health and 
morals of the pupil are carefully guarded; 
that better salaries are paid to teachers 
and a high efficiency in class work is the 
result; that the whole daily life is under 
the supervision of the teacher (in a 
boarding school); that physical develop- 
ment can receive special attention; that 
the child associates with his equals and 
can be kept away from bad companions. 
However, the object of this article is 
net so much to prove that private schools 
are as good as or better than public 
schools as it is to show how great a part 
advertising has played in their develop- 
ment, and how this advertising helps the 
parent to a larger knowledge of the edu- 
cational facilities at his command. 


Good private schools created by advertising 


Judicious, dignified and attractive ad- 
vertising has made the private schools 
what they are. One great advertising 
agency has practically made the present 
large number of prosperous schools pos- 
sible. Its work was started against a 
good deal of opposition on the part of 
the schools themselves. The school prin- 
cipals thought that advertising was undig- 
nified and smacked of commercialism, but 
the majority of them have come to look 
at it in a very different light. 

The ideal school man has, in addition 
to an honest desire to promote education 
and build up the character of his pupils, 
the business capacity of an up-to-date 
commercial man. He makes his income 
from his school, and often he makes a 
surprisingly large income. Its efficiency 
is a thing nearest his own heart. Its rep- 
utation is his own reputation. If he is 
not proud of his work, it is sure to be a 
failure. There is no place for the shirk 
or incompetent in this line of work. 

The school which is prosperous can do 
better work for the pupil than one which 
is on the ragged edge of bankruptcy. It 
is impossible to furnish what these schools 
do furnish without money, and the school 
man is well entitled to a profit on his 
investment and compensation for his serv- 
ices, just as the president and manager 
of a manufacturing concern. There is cer- 
tainly no loss of dignity in an honest rec- 
ognition of business conditions, and the 
private school is a business enterprise. 
The better business enterprise it is, the 
better educational institution it is sure 
to be. 

The advertising which many private 
schools put out is attractive, persuasive 
and absolutely dignified. It is not forced 
upon the attention of anyone, but is 
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placed where the right sort of people are 
sure to see it if they are interested) Ex- 
perience has proven that the magazines 
are the best media for school publicity, 
particularly the best class of magazines. 
They have a general circulation, go to the 
class of people who can appreciate the 
advantages which private schools offer 
and who are financially able to patronize 
them. If the school makes a specialty 
of military training, it is easy to make 
that fact known to the public through the 
magazines. If it devotes especial atten- 
tion to cultivating the graces of society; 
if it makes a specialty of athletics, with 
health carefully guarded; if it has a par- 
ticularly beautiful location among the 
hills or on some lake; if it has any special 
feature, 1t can attract patrons by telling 
its story in the magazines which go to 
just the sort of people who would be 
interested. 

The school pages in the magazines are 
regarded as directories of information— 
information which readers want and 
which they are unable to get elsewhere. 
It is very rarely that a school patron 
selects a school from reading one adver- 
tisement, but from that announcement he 
gets a clue which he ean carefully follow 
up. 

How to select a school 

If, for instance, he wishes a good 
school for his daughter, and prefers that 
it be in a suburban locality, somewhere 
near Boston, he can look in one of the 
leading magazines and find the adver- 
tisements of probably fifteen or more. 
He ean write to the principals of these 
institutions for further information, and 
perhaps narrow down his list to two or 
three. Then he ean, if he desires, receive 
visits from the principals of these insti- 
tutions or their representatives, when he 
ean talk things over and form an intel- 
ligent judgment as to which school he 
wants to patronize, or better still, visit the 
schools himself and judge of their work 
and environment at first hand. Of course 
the latter is by far the best way to make 
a final decision, and the proper choice of 
the school ought to be of enough impor- 
tance to the parent to induce him to spend 
quite a little time upon it. 

The school man feels that he must tell 
his story effectively, but that he must not 
“toot his horn too loudly.” He must 
always be dignified and never sensational. 
He must get his story before the public, 
but the public must want to hear it. His 
particular public is not sensation-loving. 

He needs an introduction and a chance 
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to tell his story. The magazine advertis- 
ing gives him an introduction to the right 
sort of people, and by circulars, booklets, 
letters and personal visits, he ean tell his 
story effectively. As to cireulars and 
booklets, it has proven not only more dig- 
nified but more effective to send them 
when they are called for by one who has 
seen an advertisement of a school than 
to foree them upon the attention of peo- 
ple who have not asked for them, and 
who support waste-paper baskets on a 
diet of just such things. 

To follow up advertisements and secure 
the pupil after an inquiry has been made, 
is where the school principal must show 
the utmost business ability and tact. He 
may go at it in different ways, but here 
he shows his mettle. His only elue is 
perhaps a short letter, yet he must read 
the character and disposition of his pro- 
spective patron. He must determine 
whether the boy or girl in question will 
be a desirable addition to his school. He 
must hold and stimulate the parent’s inter- 
est and he must do it all in a dignified 
manner, whether his method is to use 
booklets and illustrated catalogs, accom- 
panied by personal letters, or to visit the 
parent himself or send an accredited rep- 
resentative of the school to talk things 
over confidentially. 


Stories of some private schools 

School advertising may be regarded as 
an insurance against destruction of inter- 
nal friction or loss of a large number of 
pupils. As an example of this, a very 
good school found it necessary, not long 
ago, to eliminate practically its entire 
clientele on account of friction, which was 
no fault of the principal. It was an ad- 
vertised school, and although it closed its 
year with no pupils who were to return, 
it opened in the fall with an entirely new 
clientele, and with more pupils than it 
had the previous year. If it had not been 
for the reputation which the school had 
made through its good work and its ad- 
vertising, and the ability to get immediate 
results from an enlarged advertising cam- 
paign, it probably would have been forced 
to go out of existence, or, at any rate, 
drag on for a number of years with a 
very small following. 

A long-established school was _ practi- 
cally dead four years ago. It had only 
one pupil left. The trustees seriously 
discussed the question of putting the in- 
stitution out of existence and disposing of 
the property. As an experiment they 
invested a little money in advertising. 
Two years from that time the school 
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opened with more than half a hundred 
pupils and is now more prosperous than 
ever before and consequently doing bet- 
ter work. 

It is possible, through judicious adver- 
tising, to open a new school and put it 
on its feet in a short time. A good school 
man with a very little capital at command 
opened his school about four years ago. 
He started with practically no financial 
support. He devoted a little money to 
advertising and plunged in. Today he 
has more boys than he ean eare for and 
must now have some new buildings or 
turn away pupils. 

A well-known school, a short time ago, 
made an appropriation of $4,000 for one 
year’s advertising and got from that ad- 
vertising more than $50,000 in tuitions. 

Many schools advertise to let people 
know of their continued existence. Grad- 
uates and old pupils like to see the school 
advertisements in the magazines. In this 
way they keep more or less in touch with 
their old schools and realize that they 
are thriving. Some of the oldest and best 
known schools spend a small amount of 
money each year to keep their cards in 
the magazines for this reason. Many of 
these schools are full and have waiting 
lists. A good school in the South, a few 
years ago, was filled to overflowing and 
had a waiting list. It stopped advertis- 
ing for a year. Then the principal sent 
for his advertising agent and asked him 
to insert a little advertising in the mag- 
azines. He gave as his reason the fact 
that he had received a large number of 
letters from friends and alumne asking if 
the school was dead or hard up, and 
offering financial help if the principal 
needed it. 

It is a great advantage to a school to 
have a large enough list of prospective 
pupils so that selection can be made by 
them of those pupils who are best fitted 
for the atmosphere of the school. Adver- 
tising is a help to the school graduate 
who goes to college or into another section 
of the country. He goes where the name 
of the school is known. It is often a 
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great help to him socially to be able to 
say that he came from such and such a 
school. Advertised schools are well and 
favorably known throughout the country. 


Advertised schools must make good 

Parents realize that the advertised 
schools are apt to be the best schools, for 
the simple reason that an institution that 
is exposed to so much publicity must 
make good in order to retain continued 
patronage. They realize that the maga- 
zines are discriminating in the character 
of advertisements which appear in them, 
and that they will not permit the insertion 
of an announcement of an unreliable in- 
stitution. 

The future of the private school seems 
to be assured. It certainly has a place 
in the educational economy of our coun- 
try and it is doing its part toward the 
making of our men and women. The 
ideals of the private school principals are 
high. Their business methods are good. 
The fittest have survived. They have told 
their story without loss of dignity—the 
public knows about them and what they 
can do. 

In this respect the secondary schools 
are ahead of the universities and colleges. 
It would undoubtedly be greatly to the 
benefit of both the public at large and 
the universities themselves if the same 
sort of information were diffused about 
them as can be obtained from the maga- 
zines and other sources about private 
schools. People know of the existence 
of many of our great universities—they 
have a sort of general knowledge as to 
what is done there; but that knowledge is 
surprisingly vague, often being confined to 
the doings of university football, base- 
ball or rowing teams. Few people know 


of the progress which universities are 
making, what courses of study are pur- 
sued there, ‘what innovations are being 
made; in fact, just what are the partic- 
ular reasons why a young man or a young 
woman should go to any particular eol- 
lege or university. | 
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LIES are the most common 
dangerous of the insect pests. 
Housekeepers should be especially 

persistent in their warfare against the 
fly. All entrances to the house should be 
screened. Do not forget that the cold- 
air box and unused chimney are entrances, 
and should be sereened just as carefully 
as windows and doors. Sticky flypaper 
is the most efficient way of catching flies. 
This is not so inhuman as it may seem. 
It is better that the fly should struggle 
a few minutes than that a person should 
suffer for weeks with typhoid fever, the 
germs of which that fly had left on the 
butter. If flypaper is placed outside the 
windows many of the flies will be caught 
before entering the house, thus saving 
a lot of bother. 

The mosquito should be as carefully 
guarded against as the fly—one variety 
spreads malaria by breeding the germs 
in its body. To prevent the growth of 
the mosquito near the house, leave no cans 
or broken dishes about that will hold even 
a teaspoon of water. Be sure that cis- 
terns and rain water barrels are closely 
covered with netting. The gutters of 
houses should be kept cleared so that 
they will drain properly. Swarms of 
mosquitoes are frequently seen rising 
from the gutters a few days after a 
storm. Aquaria or ponds in the garden 
may be kept free from the mosquito wig- 
glers or larve by goldfish, minnows and 
other tiny fish which feed on the wigglers. 
Another source of the mosquito is tall 
erass. Keep the grass short near the 
house, especially near the cellar windows. 
Mosquitoes in the house may be killed 
by burning sulphur, but delicately colored 
fabrics and all metal must be removed 
from the room when the sulphur is 
burned. Cover pools, ponds and other 
standing water with kerosene, and keep 
them so covered; this is the only way to 
prevent the breeding of mosquitoes there. 

The burning of buhach powder will kill 
flies and mosquitoes. Western people use 


it to exterminate the flea. Here again 
the sticky flypaper may be used. The 
fleas have a habit of jumping upon the 
ankles of a person walking around an 
infested room. A boy may be persuaded 
to tie pieces of the flypaper, sticky side 
out, around his ankles, then walk around 
the room and cateh the fleas. 

Food materials and sugar scattered 
about by children attract ants to the 
house. When the nests cannot be located, 
the ants will gather on sponges wet with 
sweetened water; then by dipping the 
sponge in boiling water, they may be 
destroyed. When the nests can be found, 
the ants can be destroyed by pouring 
boiling water, coal oil, or better still, car- 
bon disulphide into the nests and along 
cracks leading to the nests. 

On the whole, the fly is the most dan- 
gerous and bothersome of the pests, and 
the war against it should be most per- 
sistent. Remember that its breeding 
places are filth, and that it carries filth 
on its feet even if it does not earry dis- 
ease germs. That filth will be placed on 
the food just as soon as the fly has a 
chance. 


Coot Dresstinc—To wear while work- 
ing, have shirtwaist suits, eut with a 
Dutch neck, merely faced; three-quarter 
or elbow length sleeves in the coat sleeve 
style without cuffs; a skirt four or five 
inches from the floor. Only one under- 
skirt need be worn. The seersucker ones 
are cool and save ironing. The new shoes 
in pump style, with ankle straps, made 
on a broad last with low heels, are cool 
and very comfortable. 


Ways witH THE GAs StTove—When 
ironing, place the irons on a square of 
sheet iron over one burner, cover them 
with an inverted pan. Cooking may be 
done on top of this pan if it les evenly. 
To work with a gas iron is very cool; so 
is the aleohol iron. These, by concentrat- 
ing the heat, keep the rcom cool. 
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[Eprror’s NorE—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ‘‘ Family.’’] 


Sixty-Two Years Young 


Dear G. H.—I have just been reading 
with much interest the article written by 
a grandmother as to what kind of clothes 
to wear that would be convenient and 
artistic. She says, “ Nothing for me in 
the up-to-date fashion book.” Let me 
say, I am a grandmother, have a son 
thirty-five and a grandson seven. I never 
have thought I was old, nor have I ever 
dressed so. Neither do I dress in clothes 
my daughter-in-law or my son would be 
ashamed of me in. I am sixty-two years 
old. My health has been always rather 
delicate, but I have always been very 
keen as to my appearance. I am slight 
in figure and the directoire costumes now 
so much in vogue suit me perfectly. My 
hair is sprinkled with gray, but I wear 
it fashionably dressed and over a pompa- 
dour, with a rather large hat, in any color 
which suits the costume I have on. 

For instance, I have a very pretty blue 
hat, which matches a new tailor-made 
suit, and wear it quite often. Hverybody 
Says it is most becoming. My figure is 
just the size of a girl of sixteen or twenty, 
and I carry myself well, remembering I 
must try to keep myself up, nor give way 
to tired limbs and weak back, which giving 
way ill accords with the fashions of today. 

I look in my mirror when I start out 
on the street and see a woman neatly 
though fashionably dressed. My gloves, 
veils and shoes are all of the best, and 
there is no one who would take me to 
be over thirty-five. 

I don’t worry over styles; the present 
ones suit me perfectly. I walk and act 
like a young woman, take the greatest 
interest in everything pertaining to 
women of much less age, and never 
feel I am old. I think that is a great 
deal. Grandmothers grow old too goon, 
stand stooped over and dress carelessly or 
unbecomingly. They dress their hair out- 
rageously, cling to old, past fashions— 


wear little bonnets with strings, sloppy 
shoes, are careless of underclothing, 
“don’t care.’ But I do care. That is 
the only difference, and I hope as long as 
I can I shall feel the same interest in my 
appearance, both outwardly and under- 
neath; care how I stand, how I look after 
my pretty outside clothes are off, even 
to my night robe; and the eare of my 
face and hair at night. I have plenty of 
fresh air in my sleeping room. 

I feel like all grandmothers, at times. 
The power to endure is not as great as 
it used to be ten years ago, but I run an 
automobile and have done so for the last 
seven years, and I think you would say, 
if you could see me some afternoon when 
I am driving my ear, that I seem young. 
The sixty-two years of my life are begin- 
ning to show, but I will keep young as 
long as I ean. 


Oldest College for Women 


Mr Eprror—In Katherine’ Bibby’s 
“Colleges for Women,” in the May issue, 
is a statement to which I wish to take 
exception. The second paragraph of the 
left-hand column on Page 555 reads: 
“The oldest of ‘women’s colleges .. . 
Vassar,” ete. I supposed that it was gen- 
erally known that Elmira College, Elmira, 
N Y, was the first college for women 
chartered to confer degrees for work 
equivalent to that offered in colleges for 
men, and is therefore the oldest. It was 
founded in 1855 and graduated its first 
class in 1859. 

One of the most interesting bits of the 
history of Elmira College is the letter 
written in May, 1861, by M. P. Jewett, 
the newly appointed president of Vassar, 
to Dr Cowles, the president of Elmira at 
that time, containing inquiries pertinent 
to the organization and management of 
this new college which in 1865 admitted 
its first students. 

Elmira graduates are all so proud of 
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their alma mater’s history and age that 
it was impossible for me to refrain from 
writing you after reading the article men- 
tioned, and even now [ still regret that 
the numerous advantages of Elmira as a 
college for our growing women were not 
mentioned with those of the other women’s 
colleges. Mary C. Cromer. 


Cheeky Visitors 


Mr Enpiror—A lady teacher of music, 
owning her little home in a New York 
suburb, and rejoicing in the services of a 
“ jewel of a maid,” being charitably in- 
clined, invited a sister teacher to occupy 
her house during the owner’s absence, with 
the services of the maid and table ex- 
penses included in her offer. The sister 
teacher, who existed in a tiny hall room, 
and, by the way, was a stranger, accepted 
thankfully. The bills from butcher, gro- 
cer, milkman, etc, were to be sent monthly 
to the hostess in her mountain retreat. 

The first month the bills were startling; 
the second month they were of such pro- 
portions that the owner was obliged to 
eut short her own vacation, write her 
guest that she was unexpectedly returning 
and would need the room, and set off for 
home to investigate. She found her little 
maid in a state of exhaustion, the house 
in a state of chaos and the reason for the 
size of the bills explained by the fact that 
there had been constant guests, with week- 
end parties numbering no less than six 
people. . 

This apropos the recent story of “ The 
Visitors of Elizabeth.” COGi Fy, 


Friends Are Friends 


Mr Eprror—I am a college girl and 
have been brought up with friends of the 
opposite sex all my life, but I have never 
encountered the distressing attitude of 
which Miss Stutson complains. On the 
contrary, it has been invariably my ex- 
perience that men prefer girls with some 
serious interests, no mere pretty flirts. 
Note I say some; no man likes a girl to 
be deadly serious all the time, and surely 
the “jollying” of whick Miss Stutson 
speaks with such contempt is an innocent 
enough diversion and has a _ legitimate 
place in the intercourse of light-hearted 
youny people, But an attempt to turn 
the conversation to more serious topics 
has been always met half way in my 
experience. 


nb uh 


The whole question seems to me to 
hinge on the point of whether or not sex 
makes much difference in personality. I 
have found that men friends like pretty 
much the same treatment as girl friends— 
just mere naturalness, a letting the con- 
versation take the turn it will as between 
any two friends; sometimes serious and 
sometimes flippant. Friends are friends, 
and I cannot see why a man cannot make 
as good and lasting a friend as a woman. 

gt oa i 


Nervousness 


A. little book which will do lots of good 
out of all proportion to its size is Nerv- 
ousness, by Dr Alfred T. Schofield of New 
York. This is entitled “ A Brief and Pop- 
ular Review of the Moral Treatment of 
Disordered Nerves,’ and it well fulfills 
its purpose. The author’s attitude toward 
the Emmanuel movement is a rational 
and on the whole a friendly one. He 
says: “A malady induced by mental 
qualities can only be cured by mental 
remedies.. A full recognition of the value 
rightly attaching to the mental treatment 
of physical ailments will improve the 
usefulness of the physician and materially 
assist in the recovery of his patients. In 
disease, functional or organic, the ther- 
apeutic value of faith and hope, though 
not in our text books, is often enough to 
turn the scale in favor of recovery.” A 
chapter is devoted to auto-suggestion, 
which is becoming so potent a remedy in 
the hands of many people. Of it Dr 
Schofield says: “ What the patient has 
to do is carefully and systematically to 
saturate his brain by suggestion of what 
he wishes himself to be or to become. 
This ean be done by speech, by thought, 
by sight and by hearing. Here are four 
brain paths, all of which tend to set the 
unconscious mind to work at the process 
of cure.” The book will be furnished 
by our Book Department at 53 eents, 
postpaid. 


THREE OF A KIND is the story of an old 
German musician, a waif and a dog, told 
with sympathy and tenderness, by Prof 
Richard Burton in an illustrated volume 
published by Little, Brown & Co, Boston. 


“What is the prevailing cause for di- 
vorce?”? “Too much wet goods for the 
husbands, and too much drygoods for the 
wives.” 





BYOUR OBSERVER 


© An enterprising young man made a 
house-to-house canvas of a hot iron. The 
iron was hollow and burned carbon or 
charcoal. It was guaranteed to run for 
the small price of three cents a day, 
besides possessing numerous other advan- 
tages. The obliging agent even allowed 
the skeptical to burn their fingers on the 
hot iron in order to assure them that 
it was really hot in spite of being car- 
ried about in zero weather. Almost 
everyone purchased one for $2.90, besides 
sixty cents for the earbon. The agent 
left town quickly, leaving his victims to 
discover that the iron would not retain 
heat long enough to iron even a towel 
properly.” Pages 

t When such excellent irons, heated 
by alcohol and electricity, are to be had 
at moderate cost, there is no excuse for 
patronizing peddlers and swindlers. The 
electrical irons are economical of time, 
labor and heat, and every housewife 
whose home is wired for electricity 
should have one. The alcohol irons are 
admirable for those who have not elec- 
tricity. The Editors. 


# When carrying oranges for a train 
or pienic lunch remove the skin and 
seeds at home, and take the sections, 
wrapped in waxed paper. We have al- 
ways done this, but it has been such a 
gratifying discovery to the friends who 
have appreciated this forethought but 
“never thought to do it” that I offer the 
suggestion. B. W. R. 


© Tired feet are the bane of all tourists. 
I have discovered a quick and very satis- 
factory method of resting these useful 
members without removing the shoes. 
Lie down upon a couch or bed and ele- 
vate the heels as high as possible upon 
pillows. The higher the elevation of the 
heels the quicker the cure. Naturally 
the bedstead and pillows must be pro- 
tected against dust and scratches. Grav- 
ity helps to redistribute the blood and in 
ten minutes the feet feel rested and there 
is no swelling. This treatment in the 
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middle of the day makes the afternoon 
jaunt a pleasure instead of a _ long- 
drawn-out agony. It is not only walking 
which produces foot and leg weariness; 
travel by train, automobile or carriage 
is just as trying. M. A. C. 


© In packing a trunk I always place bot- 
tles inside the shoes, and have always 
carried them so without accident. The 
idea is that the shoe’s stiffness will pro- 
tect the bottle, and, even if the contents 
should be spilled, the shoe will probably 
sustain less damage than might other arti- 
eles of clothing. Of course, I always tie 
a cloth over the cork to hold it tight, and 
then wrap the bottle in plenty of tissue 
paper to keep it in place in the shoe. 
One beauty of the arrangement is that 
I always know where to look for the bot- 
tles. ‘ Ajam.” 


€@ My husband found in New Bedford a 
ship’s bell that had once been used on a 
whaler. Now it hangs on the tree in 
front of our cottage camp. The children 
are happy to strike the hours as on ship- 
board, telling off the different watches and 
dividing their work according to them. 
By means of a code book they have studied 
the ways of signaling and they signal to 
their mates and receive answers. EH. 


@ Our method of managing a picnic is 
to carry a bag of charcoal, a quart bottle 
of kerosene oil and a heavy wire grating, 
such as is used for basement windows. 
Spread the charcoal on the ground in such 
a manner that it will be level and occupy 
no more space than the grating will cover. 
Lay the grating over it, supporting the 
corners by rocks or bricks or heaps of 
earth. Pour the oil over all and touch 
a match to it. As soon as the oil burns 
out you will have a fine bed of coals, ex- 
cellent for any sort of cooking and it will 
last a long time. We broil steak or fish 
on the grating, fry potatoes or eggs in 
a frying pan, boil coffee and make the best 
of toast, simply by placing the slices of 
bread on the grating and turning quickly. 
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Butter the toast immediately. The men 
of the party usually do the cooking and 
one man especially has become an expert 
at baking paneakes, the batter for which 
is prepared by his wife. A. E. B. | 


© During the very warm weather of 1908 
experiments were made with cool pillows. 
The pneumatic pillow of rubber was found 
very comfortable. The hair pillow is cool, 
beeause it remains flat, the head not sink- 
ing into it as in the feather pillow. By 
spreading a piece of silk between the 
pillow and its case the ordinary pillow 
may be made cooler. The silk does not 
permit of the absorption of the heat by 
the pillow, and so it eannot be returned 
to the head. Iced water in a water bag 


will bring coolness in extreme eases. 


Our tomato crop is materially increased 
if, after the third tier of tomatoes have 
set, we cut off every leaf, leaving nothing 
but the tomatoes on the vine. E. F. 


© A friend whose large garden was being 
over-run with snails wrote to the Bureau 
of Agriculture at Washington for a rem- 
edy. She was told to put large pieces of 
cut raw potato on the underside of a 
board, raised at one end, a few inches 
from the ground. This she did, with the 
result that in one week a thousand snails 
had collected in that one spot. W. M. R. 


# In buying pearl buttons for children’s 
clothes, make it a rule to buy the same 
style and grade of button. When a but- 
ton is missing it will not be necessary 
to hunt for one to match, as there is 
always a supply on hand. G. B. 


© A friend of ours has a little variation 
of the McGinty imp of a recent Dis- 
coverer. He selects a thin, oval-shaped 
bottle which, when pressed on the edges, 
-will cause the sides to slightly bulge, thus 
increasing its capacity and therefore de- 
creasing the pressure on the water, while 
a pressure on the sides will have exactly 
the opposite effect. At first he had it so 
adjusted that the imp would just float, 
and when he commanded it to sink, a 
slight pressure on the sides of the bottle 
would cause it to do so. Then, when we 
thought that we had surely “ caught on” 
he would (unobserved) force the cork in 
a little, increasing the pressure sufficiently 
to cause the imp to sink and remain at 
the bottom. ‘Then, grasping the bottle so 
as to press on the edges, he would cause 
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the imp to come swimming up to the sur- 
face whenever he suggested that it do so. 
A little practice will enable one easily to 
adjust the cork without being seen, and 
the trick so performed is truly incompre- 
hensible. G. F. H. 


# A Discovery printed in a recent num- 
ber tells the advantage of having mat- 





tresses made in two pieces of equal size, 
the pieces to run lengthwise of the bed. 
A better way is to have them in three 
equal pieces, two lengthwise and the third 
across, sometimes at the head and some- 
times at the food of the bed. A mattress 
made in this way has all the advantages 
of the other in illness, beside being lighter 
and more easily handled and aired. Its 
peculiar advantage, however, lies in the 
fact that the three pieces can be turned 
about from week to week in such a way 
as to distribute the wear with perfect 
evenness, making the formation of bumps 
and hollows practically impossible. A. S. 


# A neat and individual place card is 
produced by having one’s monogram 
stamped on small cards. The regular 
stationery die can be used for this, and 
the effect is very good. D. T. B. 


# My little boy, three years old, troubled 
me considerably by going to the homes 
of neighbors without permission, so I fol- 
low this plan: Whenever I give him 
permission to go I pin on him a little 
ecard on which is written the word “ per- 
mission.” When the neighbors see the 
badge they allow him to stay and play 
with the children. If he appears with- 
out it, they send him home. ‘The card 
can be used many times and the boy en- 
joys wearing it. E. M. H. 


© Much gas may be saved with a little 
care. I bought a number of pans of 
various sizes, but all with tightly fitting 
covers. Whenever I bake bread or a 
roast or for any other reason have a hot 
oven, I plan to cook other things also, 
as many as the oven will hold. Stewed 
fruits and all vegetables will cook as well 
in an oven as on top of the stove if 
started boiling in plenty of water and 
then put in the oven in the covered ves- 
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sels. Potatoes, however, are spoiled by 
this process. Mrs A. J. M. 


* The wearer of rubber gloves who ap- 
plies the adhesive plaster with indiarub- 


ber base, used by surgeons, to the small © 


holes that soon appear in the gloves, will 
find their usefulness prolonged. C. 


© One of my French nightgowns has an 
ingenious contrivance for fastening a 
bow to it. There is a loop of buttonholed 


thread through which the rmbbon may . 


be drawn and tied into a bow. When the 
garment is to be washed, the ribbon is 
simply untied. Since seeing this my 
friends and I have stopped sewing the 
made bows onto our washable underwear, 
and have adopted this time-saving device. 
6“ Easy.” 


© Every deaf person should carry a 
whistle. If the family make it an inva- 
riable rule for someone to appear in 
answer to the whistle the one afflicted with 
deafness will be pleased with the result. 
It will prevent useless calling and save 
many steps. It has been tried and found 
most satisfactory. S. R. 


# Watering our hanging baskets was a 
problem. They were too heavy to take 





down and it was almost impossible to wet 
them thoroughly with a watering pot. 
When they were given a thorough soak- 
ing the water would drip on the piazza 
railing, making muddy pools. So I hit 
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on a scheme. I bought two yards of 
awning duck, had grommets put in the - 
upper corners, and by means of two small 
screw hooks on the inside of the piazza 
beam, directly over the baskets, hung this 
apron back of the baskets, the lower end 
extending out away from the piazza and 
held in position by strings from the lower 
corners to); a temporary stake in the 
ground. A small stream of water from 
the garden hose could then be played upon © 
the basket, giving it a thorough wetting, 
all of the surplus water and drippings 
running down on the lawn. EK. H. M. | 


@ The dessert and “ quick lunch” which 
found most favor at our camp was a 
form of fruit dumplings, so easy to make 
that someone was ready to attempt them 
whenever the appetites of camp members 
clamored for attention. We used a pre- 
pared flour with enough milk or water to 
form a thick batter. This was dropped 
by spoonfuls into a kettle containing 
blueberries, with sugar to taste and 
enough water to cover. The berries must 
be boiling rapidly when the dumplings’ 
are added and a tight cover or heavy plate 
must be set on the kettle, that they may 
not “fall.” Twenty minutes is sufficient 
for cooking. A variety of fruits will 
make the result so varied that monotony 
need not be feared. M. M. 


# What possibilities there are in the de- 
lightful little Kraft Shop animals! It 
occurred to me that they might serve as 
place cards at a luncheon. The idea pro- 
vides the guests with much amusement, 
especially when they find that they can 
dismember the animals and put them to- 
gether. It is easy to make the animals of 
the plain white cardboard, but they are 
very effective with one side painted in- 
water color, the other inscribed with the 
euest’s name. “ Querita.” 


¢ Girls who have spare time to devote 
to sewing can always find demand for 
well-made shirtwaists. Most dressmakers 
“ don’t bother with shirtwaists,” and many 
a busy woman is at her wits’ ends to find 
someone to make her a supply. The girl 
who wishes to undertake such work need 
only leave her address where women con- 
gregate, especially business women, who 
have little time to sew for themselves. The 
Young Women’s Christian Association 
and large boarding houses are suggested, 
for it is to the heads of these that one 
naturally turns for information, partic- 
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ularly in a strange town. In these days 
of handiwork, the girl who embroiders 
well can also earn a tidy sum, but this 
work is trying on the eyes. M. P. 


© Our supply of dishcloths giving out 
when we were at an isolated summer cot- 
tage, a friend recommended ordinary 
white mosquito netting. It sounded ab- 
surdly inadequate, but proved more sat- 
isfactory in every way than the cloths 
woven for the purpose. It was thin 
enough to go easily into pitchers and small 
cups; it was pleasant to handle; it 
scalded and dried easily and quickly; 
and it was so cheap there was no temp- 
tation to keep it after it began to grow 
dingy. It was necessary to make the 
cloths double and large—say 12 by 24 
inches. N. F. 


© The silver-spangled searf which every 
woman, figuratively speaking, fetches 
home from Egypt, can be cleansed and 
brightened by washing in strong ammonia 
and water. This process removed the 
tarnish from my scarf. Mrs Jay. 


In traveling recently I got a large 
cinder deeply imbedded in the white of 
my eye. I tried to remove it with tissue 
paper, handkerchief and other “ trust- 
worthy ” methods, but all in vain. A 
young girl across the car gave me a stick 
of gum to chew until it had become soft 
and smooth. Then she took the gum, 
first moistening her fingers to prevent its 
sticking and twisted one end into a point 
and placed it on the offending cinder, 
which immediately came out. This method 
is perfectly safe. The eye being moist, 
the gum cannot stick or injure it, but it 
will quickly collect and hold any foreign 
matter. M. T. 


® After cutting out the “ Little Louise” 
paper dolls, it is a good idea to strengthen 
the tabs on the back of the dresses by 
‘strips of court plaster to prevent them 
from tearing off. Another good plan is 
to paste a strip of muslin on the back 
of the. whole page before cutting out the 
doll and clothes. After pasting, place 
the sheet under a weight until dry. R. W. 


© During a rough trip to the Provinees I 
found some alleviation of seasickness in 
the use of the over-sized extra pillow in 
my berth. Becoming very weary of lying 
on my back in that agonizing variety of 
sickness that has no outward evidence, 
I turned to face the wall. But the heavy 
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rolling tossed me toward it in renewed 
agony. Then I drew down the thick pil- 
low to serve as a buffer, and its slight 
elasticity caused an immediate easing of 
my discomfort. L. N. 


© A favorite amusement with my little 
ones, when shut in on aecount of bad 
weather or illness, is to sit at the front 
window and guess what will pass. One 
decides it will be a man, another a dog, 
and the next a girl, and when it is near 
meal time we add Father to the list. It 
keeps them busy an hour if Mother will 
play too, so I often take my sewing and 
join in the game. W. H. W. 


¢ If F. B. of the April Discoveries had 
possessed a vial of colorless iodine she 
would not have had to treat baby’s hand in 
the manner she did, to remove the stain. 
Neither will one part glycerine to two 
parts iodine stain the flesh. An aversion 
to use of castor oil, caused our physician 
to suggest the use of lemon juice. Put 
part of the juice in the spoon with the 
oil; take some juice in the mouth and 
pass cut lemon over the lips before swal- 
lowing the dose. There is also a tasteless 
castor oil, which is especially adapted to 
elderly people, but good for children and 
adults alike. 8S. E. C. 


© A druggist told us to apply aqua- 
ammonia to old rubbers to make them 
shine. He said the action of the air upon 
the chemicals used in the manufacture of 
the rubber can be counteracted by the 
ammonia. H. A. I. 


¢ A pretty scheme for the dinner table 
is to have on each bread and butter plate 
the butter molded in three balls the size 
of cherries. Then take a sprig of parsley, 
eut off the foliage, and with the large 
stem standing up and each of the three 
branching stems at the ends stuck in a 
butter ball, the effect produced is a lus- 
cious bunch of cherries. A. B. 


© My husband and I, being physician and 
trained nurse respectively, realized how 
often we were hampered in our work be- 
cause a child would not eat this or that, 
or even taste of a new dish, so we resolved 
that our children should learn to eat 
everything. It is not as hard as it sounds. 
We simply insist that they eat a little each 
time it is served of anything they do not 
care for, without comment. We are often 
rewarded by hearing remarks such as 
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these: “I used to hate parsnips and car- 
rots, but now I think they are fine.” In 
later years, when a restricted diet is often 
necessary in the treatment or cure of cer- 
tain diseases, the ability to eat anything 
preseribed will be greatly appreciated. 


R. C. M. 


# May I point out to the subseriber who 
recommends the sprinkling of stables and 
manure piles with erude oil as a pre- 
ventive of the deadly fly, that manure so 
treated is equally destructive of plant hfe 
and should not be sold as a fertilizer? 
That was our unhappy discovery when 
we made garden last spring. A. W. B. 


#@ I prepare daily lunches for my hus- 
band, who works in a bank and doesn’t 
eare for a hearty meal at noon. With 
a rosette iron IL make little pastry eups— 
a dozen or more can be made at a time, 
as they will keep erisp for days. These 
I fill with meat chopped up in a little 
eravy; chicken in cream sauce or any 
variations which I can devise. Then the 
whole thing can be eaten up, cup and 
all. I have found this a very good plan, 
and it enables me to provide a much 
greater variety than in any other way. B. 


© My aunt looked over a box of old let- 
ters, recently, some of which had been 
written thirty years ago. A few days 
afterward her throat became very sore, 
her head ached and she had several other 
symptoms of a serious nature, which, 
however, passed off without culminating 
in any disease. In tracing the cause of 
the sore throat, she thought of the old 
letters, and at once remembered that some 
of them had been received during a visita- 
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less to say, the letters were promptly de- 
stroyed. Oregonianna. 


© To keep brown sugar from lumping, 
as it invariably does in a high and dry 
altitude, put in a glass jar and keep in 
the refrigerator. The moisture of the 
refrigerator is just sufficient to keep the 
sugar in good condition. Cheese can be 


kept fresh in the same way. D. G. S. 


© To keep Shirley poppies (which are so 
beautiful and summery but so perishable) 
fresh, plunge the stems when picked into 
very hot water and the flowers will keep 
for four or five days. If you use a metal 
vase fill it with boiling water, then 
arrange the flowers, allowing the water to 
cool naturally. It is not necessary to 
change the water. If the flowers are 
arranged in a glass vase fill with as hot 
water as the glass will stand. M. C. D. 


Every peapod I shell during the pea 
season I dry in the oven until a rich 
brown color. Then I hang them away | 
in cheesecloth bags, and whenever I make 
soup I tie a handful of these dry pods 
into a small cheesecloth square and boil 
in the stock. They not only impart a 
beautiful rich color, but also a delicious 
nutty, vegetable flavor. E. O. G. G. 


# Milk may be carried for at least half an 
hour in an ordinary brown paper bag if 
the following precautions be taken: Fill 
bag, then place bag containing the milk 
in another bag, leaving a space of at 
least an inch between the bottom of the 
bag containing the milk and ovter one. 
I have carried milk in this way many 
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‘Those Washington Schools 


President Taft’s Investigation Reveals the Truth of this Maga- 
zine’s Charges—The Agitation Results in a Good 
Appointment for Municipal Architect 


HE ‘school buildings of 
the national capital are 
many of them in a dis- 
» gracefully bad condition, 
and some of them very 
unsafe. So said an arti- 
cle by Miss Cara Reese 
in our April issue, the names of the school 
buildings concerned being omitted. The 
president of the Washington Board of 
Edueation and one of the Commissioners 
of the District of Columbia, M. Macfar- 
land, promptly stigmatized the charges 
as “ancient history,” a description of the 
condition of things two years ago. 

In our June number, therefore (Page 
711), were printed the facts in detail as 
Miss Reese found the buildings by a thor- 
ough personal inspection during the last 
week in January, 1909—a period not so 
ancient as Washington parents wish it 
might have been. Miss Reese spent ten 
days in the work, which was done with 
great thoroughness. She is a journalist 
and writer of long experience and unim- 
peached and unimpeachable honesty. 

This detailed account of the bad con- 
dition of the public school buildings of 
the capital was brought to the attention 
of President Taft, who at once ordered 
a report made to him of the condition of 
the schools, by Captain William Kelly, 
US A, chairman of the committee on fire 
protection of the public schools, and 
Snowden Ashford, inspector of buildings. 
This report was prepared, and a copy of 
it was furnished the editor of this mag- 
azine, by President Taft. Its ten type- 
written pages may have convinced Presi- 
dent Taft that the Washington school 
buildings are as safe and hygienic¢ as pos- 
sible under the circumstances, but when 
examined with any degree of care they are 
far from reassuring to the parents of 
children attending these schools. The 
author of the article, Miss Reese, after 
reading this report, commented as fol- 
lows: 

“Tt is practically an admission of the 
truth of all statements made in the April 
number of Goop HousEKEEPING. I have 
read it with keen interest.” 





The Washington Herald of May 25, 
1909, closes an article on the magazine’s 
charges and the report made to President 
Taft by ‘saying: “Building Inspector 
Snowden Ashford goes into the charges 
in detail, and in some instances concedes 
their truth. He made an extended review 
of the present school situation.” 

The Washington Star of May 25 
printed a large part of our June article, 
with the fresh denial of the president of 
the Board of Education, and said, among 
other things: 


“FAULTS WELL KNOWN HERE 


“Whatever faults Goop HouseKkEEPING 
may have to find with Washington 
schools, it is said, all the faults are known 
to the Board of Education, thé Commis- 
sioners and to members of Congress. The 
Collinwood disaster caused an investi- 
gation of school buildings the country 
over, and at that time a searching exam- 
ination was made of Washington schools 
under the direction of the District offi- 
cials. Some faults were found, it jis 
stated, by these officials, the matter was 
digested in Board meetings and at con- 
ferences with commissioners, and many 
recommendations were made to ‘Congress. 
The Board of Edueation did not get -all 
the money from Congress which it asked 
for, it is declared, but it received enough 
to make changes and repairs which at the 
time seemed most pressing. They claim 
there has been marked advance in the 
physical welfare of the school property 
since then.” 

What must have been the physical wel- 
fare of the property before the Collin- 
wood disaster! 

So it is the knowledge of the bad con- 
dition of the buildings which is ancient 
history, as well as the condition itself! 
The first denials of the school officials 
gave the readers of the newspapers to 
understand that the conditions pictured by 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING were ancient history 
and no longer in existence. This puts a 
different face on the matter. 

Light is thrown on the situation by cer- 
tain facts given in Captain Kelly’s re- 
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port, made by order of President Taft: 
“ As a result of these inspections (made 
soon after the Collinwood disaster) esti- 
mates were submitted to Congress for 
the necessary funds to make all the school 
buildings safe. Congress did not see fit 
to appropriate more than a small portion 
of the: amount originally estimated for, 
but did inelude an appropriation ($50,- 
000) in the District appropriation bill.” 

The report goes on to say that an ap- 
propriation of $100,000 was asked by 
the commissioners of the District of Co- 
lumbia for further improvement in the 
school buildings, which amount dwindled 
to $60,000 when the District appropria- 
tion bill finally took shape. This $60,- 
000 will be available, apparently, in the 
fiseal year 1910. 

And so the light has been let in upon 
the publie school buildings of Washing- 
ton, that the entire country, as well as 
the people of Washington and President 
Taft, can plainly see. 

So long as the District continued to be 
governed (or misgoverned) by Congress, 
just so long it is the nation’s business to 
know what is going on, and to direct 
public opinion to the correction of the 
evils. 

A new office created and a good incumbent 
chosen 

The agitation of the problem in the 
past few months, as a result of the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING articles and the news- 
paper discussion thereof, has been the 
means already of a conerete and substan- 
tial gain for the safety of the public 
sehool children. 

The office of municipal architect of the 
District of Columbia has been created, 
and aman has been appointed to the place 
who gives every promise of a thorough, 
non-political fulfillment of his duties. 
This man is Mr Snowden Ashford, late 
inspector of buildings—which office, un- 
less we are mistaken, did not inelude 
authority over the school buildings. Mr 
Ashford was the secretary, a few years 
ago, of a schoolhouse commission, which 
made a study of school conditions in 
numerous cities, East and West. The 
appointment seems to this magazine an 
admirable one. 

The manner of the choice, moreover, 
seems to indicate a vital change for the 
better in the affairs of the District of 
Columbia, in the failure of the District 
commissioners to hold together for a polit- 
ical appointment. It is to be noted that 
among the men opposed to the appoint- 
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ment of Mr Ashford were Hon Henry 
B. F. Macfarland (republican), a Dis- 
trict commissioner, and Captain Oyster, 
president of the Board of Education, who 
were emphatic in their denials of the truth 
of this magazine’s exposure of conditions 
in the school buildings. The District 
commissioners who voted in Mr Ashford’s 
favor are Hon Henry Litchfield West 
(democrat) and Colonel William V. Jud- . 
son, “Uzs8. A; 





Col Horse Fly—Come and lunch with 
me today, old man. The stable is just 
around the corner and there is a pig pen 
not far from here. 

Hon Typhoid Fly—Not for mine, Col- 
onel—not while there are pitchers of 
cream, babies’ nursing bottles, roast beef 
and ice cream in the Smith’s dining room 
and nothing to keep us out. 


Tue following “ Discovery ” was offered 
by a New Jersey reader in all seriousness: 
“T have always wanted to use canned 
lobster, but have not done so on account 
of ptomaine poisoning so often resulting 
from it. I decided lately to try it, and 
this is the way I test it: Three or four . 
hours before I wish to use the lobster 
I put it in a bowl, and then the liquor 
and a few pieces I feed to my eat and 
dog, and watch for results. As yet there 
has been no sickness, and I have eaten 
the canned lobster, and given it to my 
friends without fear.” 


bo! tf Tae TROUBLE 1s.that all .of the 
women, when they start in to reform, 
want to reform the men. If they will 
look to themselves we shall accomplish 
more.”—Charlotte Perkins Gilman. ; 
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Housekeeping in Alkali Land 


By Barton Wood Currie 


,F THOSE who climb the 
lofty altitudes of the Great 
Basin—we like to’ say, 
“Go down into the Nevada 
desert,” for someway its 
barrenness resembles 
Doré’s coneeption of re- 
gions infernal—some “travel light” and 
some in heavy marching order, with their 
portable houses, their servants and pro- 
visions. The latter are woefully few. 
A man may “travel light” with a tooth- 
brush and a six-cylinder affair wrought 
in blue metal. A woman may “travel 
light ” with a bandbox, a reticule and a 
husband who has an artistic tempera- 
ment, therefore a soul above soup, eges, 
steak, warm blankets and a southern ex- 
posure. 

Knowing the desert, I would prefer to 
be the man with the toothbrush and the 
eivilizing contrivance, which, though cold 
to the touch, gives one a warm sense of 
security in bleak, untrodden places where 
the shadows wrap the world about in pal- 
pable mantles. A man will be far better 
off in the gold-grubbing communities 
‘midst Nevada’s purple mountains with 
the aforementioned two simple articles 
of luggage than a woman with the tem- 
peramental husband. 

Indeed, one should never take an artis- 
tie temperament into Alkali Land with 
any idea of more than transient sojourn, 
whether it is one’s husband’s tempera- 
ment or one’s own. ‘Two results are very 
likely to follow: 

In the first place, the woman with the 
artistically tempered husband is apt very 
swiftly to become a widow, and in the 
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second place, she who herself possesses 
the artistic temperament is sure to find 
the realism of the desert cruelly real. 

Arriving at a place where gold is the 
lure and the fine arts and the subjective 
life subjacent to primal passions, he or 
she needs a firm “lip hang,” a keen, in- 
cisive way of looking at things and a 
faculty for planning and executing with 
hawklike decision. The going is rough, 
the people not dainty, the objective of 
all—eold. 

There is an abundance of electricity, 
a telephone service, a messenger boys’ 
union, an ice cream “emporium” and a 
little Frenchman who makes exeellent ear- 
amels in Goldfield today, but only a few 
years ago the exhibition of a porterhouse 
steak on the main street of the eamp 
would have caused a prodigious sensation. 

Verily, there were thrills to be ob- 
tained by the householder, the house- 
keeper or the mere boarder or lodger in 
the early boom days at Goldfield, Ton- 
opah, Bullfrog, Rhyolite, Skiddoo or any 
other of those southern Nevada commu- 
nities that were not burdened with the 
trammels and conventionalties of settled 
elvilization. 

There was one butcher in the camp, but 
he sold his meat by Troy weight. Having 
no ice, he reckoned the demand to a dram 
and bought with meticulous caution. Of 
course, it was possible to procure canned 
eoods and serve canned cornbeef hash and 
preserved vegetable, but the alkaline water 
did not seem to compound well with 
canned goods. Nor have canned foods 
a strong appeal in a region that was 
itself denatured in an early geological 
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process, and where a fresh blade of grass 
would bring you down to your knees to 
worship. 

With beefsteak at three dollars a pound 
and lamb chops, wafer. thin, one dollar 
each, it was not the least of Mrs Blank’s 
problems to devise how to make the steaks 
and chops go as far as possible. One 
young man of a whimsical turn, then a 
day laborer, now a millionaire, suggesied 
that she pass one chop around so that 
the boarders might touch it, whereafter 
none could say he had not touched meat 
for so and so many days. The camp 
barber was unanimously chosen as carver, 
and it was no small part of the day’s 
enjoyment to watch him shave the meat 
into transparent filaments. When he had 
completed his task the entire table drew 
lots for the bone. 

True enough, there was an amplitude 
of beans (California beans—those large, 
substantial members of the Phaseolus vul- 
garis family), so great an abundance that 
they were not mentioned in polite conver- 
sation. For one man to eall another a 
bean eater, and intimate that he was a 
bean eater by preference, was to invite 
instant destruction. Strangers from Bos- 
ton were regarded with gloomy suspicion, 
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and the representative of a preserved 
bean manufactory strangely vanished on 
the day of his arrival, the report going 
round that a vigilance committee organ- 
ized from two Goldfield boarding houses 
had threatened him with an ominous array 
of hardware, and that he had run thirty- 
four miles to Tonopah in a precipitate 
endeavor to reach the railroad. 

There are some thoughtless young 
housewives who may feel constrained to 
ask, “If meats were so dreadfully high, 
why not have served chicken ?” 

My dear young women, chickens are 
not indigenous to Nevada soil. The first 
chicken to accomplish the journey from 
Reno to Goldfield was sold at auction on 
a public thoroughfare and bid in at a 
fabulous price. The fortunate purchaser 
was pointed out for weeks afterward with 
gestures of awe and admiration, which got 
him into a habit of strutting and expand- 
ing his chest that he has not overcome to 
this day. 

Why, I heard one man say, the subject 
of poultry being broached at a modest 
Goldfield collation (menu: Purée St Ger- 
main, baked beans, salt pork, bean salad, 
bean pudding and canned brown bread) 
that if an elderly rooster, a trained, mus- 





** Just thrust his head and shoulders through the paper and then stepped in”’ 





“You would awake with a queer feeling of seasickness, and thrusting your head out the window find that your 
dwelling was being borne briskly along by the strong arms of a score of men” 


« 
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cular, gaunt athlete of a rooster, should 
make his appearance on the brow of 
Beelzebub Hill and announee his arrival 
by one short, sharp crow, before he could 
utter a second erow he would be the whirl- 
ing center of a struggling throng. 

“In which ease,” coneluded the solemn 
eold hunter, eying dolefully his dish of 
bean pudding, “ the loss of life might not 
be confined to said cock.” 

Eventually cold-storage chickens came 
to Goldfield and were sold as low as 
fifty cents a pound in the local market. 
They were of a grade that by the exercise 
of patience and perseverance could be 
reduced to frieassee; that is, if the fric- 
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assee was interpreted in its strictly 
French sense—fried hash or medley. 

They made an excellent medley, delight- 
fully baffling to the palate, affording as 
interesting an experiment in digestion as 
ever one of Dr Wiley’s poison squads 
passed through. Rarely fatal, however. 
But as an American stew-fricassee, the 
cold-storage fowl that reached the desert 
was not such a success, especially if ten- 
derness was the ultimate aim. 

When one has boiled away at a chicken 
for a day or two it is rather trying to 
find that the meat is still impervious to 
the assault of sharp metal. Still, in the 
end, it bore a faint resemblance to chicken, 


Boilee him, boilee him, boilee him’”’ 
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and if you added a litle veal and fresh 
pork to help out, a very passable dish 
was obtained. 

A stout, middle-aged Chinaman named 
Wong ¢ooked for an old-time prospector 
who joined the first rush to Goldfield. 
He was a bachelor, but preferred the 
privacy of a little home of his own to 
eardboard hotels and boarding houses, 
where room-mates were thrust upon you 
in that hearty unconventional way that 
appertains to many Western institutions. 
If you didn’t like the enforced room-mate 
it was your privilege to sleep on the roof. 
No objection was raised to your sleeping 
on the roof. It was not even regarded as 
an eccentric thing to do—not by those 
who had been sleeping for any length of 
time on corn-husk mattresses. 

Well, this bachelor was one of the few 
fortunate ones who could afford to be 
exclusive, so he invested a small fortune 
in lumber and built himself a bungalow. 
He imported Wong from Berkeley, Cal- 
ifornia, where the celestial had been chief 
cook and steward in a college fraternity 
house. 

Wong was both practical and ingenious. 
He did his own marketing and then set 
out to get results. He would take one 
of those eold-storage chickens and _ boil 
it—boil it whole. You could not get 
him to tell you how long he boiled it. 
- All ha would say on the subject was, 
“Boilee him, boilee him, boilee him,” 
whereupon he would execute one of those 
lugubrious oriental winks that assured you 
the fowl had aequired all the boiling the 
occasion demanded. 

Ifowever, the boiling was only the first 
step. At its conelusion Wong would 
deftly remove all the bones. He would 
then compound a rich dressing out of stale 
bread and things. Having stuffed the 
boiled and boned fowl, he would bind it 
with a stout cord, making it a compact 
prolate spheroil, This he would place in 
the icebox (there was an ice plant in Gold- 
field by that time), leave it there until 
he got his oil-burning stove oven going 
well and then launch ‘his piéce de résist- 
ance into the baking stage. Having baked 
it to a erisp brown, he would return it to 
the “safe” to’ cool, and when cool he 
would slice it thin and fry the slices in a 
creamy batter. 

Palatable! Why, if Wong had been 
cooking for Zeus and family on Mount 
Olympus and served them with just one 
such masterpiece, he would have been 
breveted at least one grade above a demi- 
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god and had the pick of the empyrean to 


‘start a constellation in. 


Unfortunately there were few cooks in 
Goldfield, or Tonopah, or Round Moun- 
tain, or Manhattan, or Bullfrog, or Skid- 
doo, or Little Jonnny or any other, south- 
ern Nevada gold camp who coxid hold a . 
lard taper to Wong. There were other 
Chinamen and some Piute squaws avail- 
able to hire as cooks at exorbitant wages, 
but from what I could learn there was 
too much mystery and too little satisfac- 
tion in the results they obtained. When 
the Titian-haired manicure lady, who had 
established herself in the Goldfield arcade, 
advertised the loss of her white poodle 
in the two camp dailies, the advertise- 
ments were read with some misgivings 
by those who were prone to speculate on 
the methods of expediency sometimes em- 
ployed by Chinese and Piute cooks. 

There was no servant girl problem at 
first in this twentieth-century Goleonda 
land, for it requires some stretch of the 
imagination to think of a Piute squaw 
as a girl. There was a squaw problem: 
so long as she remained sober she would 
work hard and faithfully. Unhappily 
she did not remain sober from choice. 

To illustrate that there were some sin- 
gularly complex phases involved in the 
broader problem of help, I quote the fol- 
lowing from the advertising columns of a 
Tonopah newspaper: 





WANTED.—A piano player. Must be 
a good dish washer. Apply, Glad Hand 
saloon. 

WANTED.—A - swell cook. Swell 


wages to right party. Nationality and 
sex no object. Apply third Columbia 
street ’dobe on the right. 

In the want columns of the camp dailies 
there occasionally appeared an appeal of 
a different character. This one made 
quite an impression on my mind when I 
read it: 

WANTED.—A room-mate who does 
not snore, chew tobacco or walk in his 
sleep. Apply Room X, Jones’s boarding 
house. 

The phrase “walk in his sleep” em- 
ployed in the above advertisement con- 
tained a subtle innuendo. Two men died 
very suddenly. The coroner in searching 
their clothing found the property of cit- 
izens who had shared their rooms with 
them. ‘The coroner’s verdict was: “ Sud- 
den death, due to sleep walking.” No 
mention was made of the fact that the 
deceased “ somnambulists ” had been shot. 
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“*Your washerwoman accepted a mining claim for an uncollectable debt’’ 


Such a reference would have been consid- 
ered coarse and redundant. 

For the first year or two after settlers 
began to climb the altitudes of Esmeralda 
and Nye counties, housekeeping by fam- 
ilies was done on a very humble plan. 
The men who labored in the mines were 
able to rent what were termed cottages. 
They looked more like packing cases with 
four windows and a door. For a family 
to live in such tabloid dwellings (some 
were adobes of one room) could not hon- 
estly be called housekeeping. The eook- 
ing was done on atwo-burner oil stove in 


an alcove closet. Washing was irregular, 
except in the cloudburst season and you 
were opulent enough to afford a rain bar- 
rel. And how women ever did any laun- 
dry work at all with that desert water 
was a mystery to me. It.is so hard that 
shaving soap will seareely turn a lather, 
whereas with ordinary soap a cake would 
waste away in your hands without yield- 
ing a bubble. 

But the alkali in the water is excellent 
for the complexion, provided you use it 
internally as well as externally. Its ex- 
ternal use is slightly disagreeable, making 
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the skin seem hard and chalky, but when 
this feeling wears off, if it ever does, your 
skin has attained a fairness and brilliancy 
that makes white-haired men appear 
youthful and women of any age fresh and 
charming. 

Readers of Bret Harte may reeall Lib- 
erty Jones’s Discovery, and how that in- 
teresting young person was transformed 
from a scrawny, hollow-cheeked, yellow- 
skinned “gal” into a dazzling beauty 
by merely laving in and drinking of the 
waters of an arsenical spring in the 
Santa Cruz mountains. You will hear of 
just such transformations in the Nevada 
desert; yes, and see on every hand radiant 
examples. Yet you must not rashly con- 
elude that there are not some unpleasant 
features involved in this beautifying 
process, aside from the stinging dryness 
of the skin after washing. When you 
stop drinking the water you discover you 
are poisoned with arsenic. 

No communities in the world advance 
more swiftly from a state of primitive 
settlement to modernized towns than the 
big gold camps in the far West. The 
poor become rich so suddenly that you are 
bewildered by the change, and the poor 
little clusters of shacks are just as swiftly 
transformed into humming, brilliantly 
lighted towns. 

Today a humble gold seeker may be liv- 
ing in a hutch of the simple architecture 
of a boxear. Tomorrow he is building a 
“villa” with real clapboards and shingles, 
hiring a Chinaman-of-all-work and send- 
ing to ’Frisco for a brass bed and a Per- 
sian rug. Some very pretty little houses 
begin to dot the barren landscape. A 
railroad stretches its metal arm down into 
the gold-bearing wilderness and links it 
with the outer world. Come tailors, 
modistes and milliners, soda water and 
ice cream, clergyman and drummers, pick- 
pockets and actors, and all that splendid 
procession from the cozy corners of civil- 
ization. 

Social conditions were decidedly per- 
plexing. Your washerwoman accepted a 
mining claim for an unecollectable debt. 
Suddenly the claim yields her a fortune, 
whereat, to show you that her wealth has 
not made her snobbish, she purchases an 
elaborate portable house and settles down 
as your next-door neighbor. 

However, if you take it into your head 
to move away from the vicinity of the 
fortunate lavandiére you would find the 
moving problem quite simple. A small 
force of husky men can pull your house 
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up by the roots and earry it up a hill 
or down a slope without any great exer- 
tion; that is, unless your dwelling is a 
’dobe, or you happen to be one of the 
bonanza crowd and have gone in for 
heavy architecture. 

The ponderous type of dwelling was 
very late in arriving, especially at Gold- 
field. In fact, it did not arrive until a 
financial panic had caused the camp’s 
boom a very perceptible deflation. The 
simpler form of shack predominated. 
When a householder “ built light” it was 
simplicity itself to shift about from neigh- 
borhood to neighborhood, though when 
winter came with its blizzards you had to 
entwine yourself about the stove to keep 
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event before water became so plentiful 
that the barber shops charged only two 
dollars for a bath and you might use all 
the hot and cold water you liked for your 
ablutions. 

Goldfield’s first fire department con- 
sisted of a band of experienced piano 
movers. They paid no attention to the 
burning building, but rushed upon the 
surrounding structures and carried them 
to a safe distance from the flames. Was 
it your neighbor’s house that caught, you 
would awake with a queer feeling of sea- 
sickness, and thrusting your head out the 
window find that your dwelling was being 
borne briskly along by the strong arms of 
a score of men, to be set down wherever 
they listed. Entire neighborhoods could 
be changed overnight in this way. 

Fires are always mighty serious occa- 
sions in the arid dips of the southern 
Nevada desert. Those roving winds that 
seem to lurk like highwaymen in the 
shadows and hide away in the cavernous 
depths of canyons, growling and whisper- 
ing in the vast silences of the night, leap 
forth from their lares at the first uplift- 
ing tongue of flame. Entire camps have 
been destroyed in a few hours when the 
fire was allowed to gain headway and 
gather the devasting reinforcement of 
those fiendish desert winds. 

Rawhide, the latest boom camp in Ne- 
vada, had scarcely formed its main street 
and begun building with planed lumber 
when it was swept by a destructive fire 
that reduced to ashes its entire business 
district. 

Therefore, it is no excess of zeal on the 
part of the fire fighters to pick up your 
house and rush away with it without first 
knocking and asking, “By your leave.” 
They are acting not only for your salva- 
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tion but for the salvation of the entire 
community. 

Housewives who cannot be happy with- 
out their little gardens and their window 
boxes, their potted palms, rubber plants 
and trailing vines had better make a wide 
detour of the Nevada desert. Nothing 
erows in the treasure hills and vales of 
the Great Basin save the Joshua tree, a 
shabby variety of Yucca palm, sage brush 
and the greasewood bush, and there is 
not enough nourishment in these to sup- 
port the most hardy little family of jack 
rabbits. It is the rankest of vegetation, 
fibrous, scrawny, deathlike, and it sprouts 
from a flinty alkaline soil that has been 
barren of blossom since it originally 
emerged from chaos in masses of molten 
lava. 

In Goldfield there was the wife of a 
bonanza mine operator who pined for a 
little lawn. Her husband freighted down 
from the Washoe range a thousand-dol- 
lar carload of sod. It was carefully laid 
out before the tiny cottage by an expert 
gardener borrowed from a garden estate 
in southern California for the purpose, 
and generously sprinkled with ‘water 
bought by the gallon. It was summer- 
time, and usually 100 degrees in the shade 
at noon. For a day or two the liberally 
watered sod looked quite fresh, and a 
few blades of grass raised their heads 
proudly. Hundreds came from miles 
around to feast their eyes on this little 
patch of verdant green. 

The gold miner’s wife was overjoyed 
and sent to Sacramento for a box of rose 
bushes. She would have a little oasis of 
her own. But, alas, one shimmering after- 
noon it began to blow! Spirals of sand 
rose up on the hill slopes and danced 
down the trails and into the camp, gaining 
velocity and volume with every revolu- 
tion. First came one little sandspout and 
tripped a sprightly saraband on the little 
lawn; then came another, a trifle larger, 
and danced like a mad Dervisher from 
corner to corner of the square of sod. 
Presently a very ballet of sandspouts were 
performing their bewildering evolutions 
about the cottage, merging at last one into 
the other and becoming a prodigious 
whirlblast of alkaline dust. And when 
this cruel visitation had passed the little 
lawn had vanished. Deluged with a reck- 
less waste of water not a solitary blade 
of grass could be brought to raise its head. 
The poisonous dust had killed swiftly and 
thoroughly. 

As has already been stated in this chron- 
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icle, only the very prosperous, a few mine 
operators, proprietors of gambling houses 
and exploiters of wildeat mining stock, 
could at first afford to build bungalows 
and real little cottages in which to settle 
their families with any degree of com- 
fort. Even they at times were sorely 
pressed to obtain material for the build- 
ing. Frequently it was necessary to di- 
vide the rooms with stiff paper partitions. 

In fact, there was one hotel—called Mil- 
ler’s Annex—that was a veritable bandbox 
in structure. It was rushed up in a hurry 
when there was a dearth of lumber. Suf- 
ficient seantling was obtained to erect 
the framework and there was enough 
three-quarter-inch pine for the roof. But 
when it came to providing outer walls 
and partitions to separate the interior 
into twoscore guest’s rooms not a plank 
remained. In other communities the 
building operations might have been sus- 
pended until lumber arrived. In Gold- 
field, however, there was pressing need 
for the immediate completion of the 
hotel. 

The guests were there, clamoring for 
accommodations. Sleeping on _ billiard 
tables and three in a three-quarter bed 
in a compressed lodging house had become 
irksome. Mrs Miller’s heart went out to 
those would-be guests, who were almost 
frantic to pay her four dollars a day for 
any sort of a room with a bed in it. 

She was a resourceful little woman who 
had had experience in the Yukon country, 
so she decided to wall up the rooms of 
her hotel with or without the conventional 
material. As paper was the only substi- 
tute obtainable, paper was used. It was 
a brown, opaque paper of the sort used 
sometimes for backing laths In new 
buildings. It was tacked up in a day and 
the guests poured in. 

Each room had a bed, a washstand, a 
hickory towel, a bar of soap and a kero- 
sene lamp. There were no windows and 
the floor was uncarpeted. The beds weve 
right comfortable if you made a soft 
hollow in the corn-husk mattresses, and in 
the daytime a dim, gray light seeped in 
through the paper and eracks so that you 
could see to dress. 

That bright August morning I was pro- 
vided with a key to No 13 in Miller’s 
Annex I felt almost overwhelmed by the 
unusual luxuries, having slept indiffer- 
ently the night before on a deal table. 
I promised myself that I would go to 
bed early and get a delicious sleep. And 
as it happened so did the occupants of 
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Nos 12, 14, 10, 9, 8,7 and divers others 
promise themselves that they would go to 
bed early and try out the comforts of 
their new quarters. 

The man in No 12 was first away into 
slumberland. He snored in a deep res- 
onant key that I could hear just as 
plainly as if he had been under my bed. 
No 11 gave a more varied performance, 
whistling in between octaves. I could not 
analyze No 10’s chest tones so well, not 
because the walls of his room deadened 
the sound at all, but because No 9, farther 
down the corridor, went a full seale higher 
on the organ notes. 

Three rooms adjoined the three inner 
walls of my chamber. In two of them 
the snoring had attained the strident 
pitch of a steam ecalliope, when suddenly 
a peevish individual who occupied the 
third room thrust his head through the 
wall of my room and charged me with 
responsibility for both disturbances. I 
lighted my lamp and talked to him awhile 
in tones that awoke some of the sonorous 
sleepers. Then I managed to drop off 
myself amid mutterings, rumblings and 
whispering, as if we had all been in 
one great unpartitioned dormitory. 

Practical jokers and men of boyish 
fancies delighted in that tissue-walled 
hotel. Once in a while dogs and eats 
were tossed through the walls, landing on 
the beds of slumbering guests. This was 
a favorite and effective method of waking 
late sleepers, and by the time the precious 
lumber and plaster arrived the structure 
bore the appearance of having been 
through a strenuous siege. 

But it was not until “ Ketch” Van 
Loan ensconced himself at the end of the 
corridor that we experienced to the full 
the airy possibilities of the “ adamant 
inn,” as Miller’s Annex was playfully 
termed. 

“Ketch” was an abbreviation of 
Ketchell, but there was certainly no abbre- 
viation about the man. Six feet three, 
his shoulders were as broad as the stern 
panel of a hack. It was said of him dur- 
ing his brief career as a rancher in the 
San Fernando Valley that he could toss 
a three-hundred-pound bale of alfalfa 
over his bungalow, and to look at him you 
would surmise that he could bend iron 
bars and snap chains of steel. 

Withal he had a little round head 
thatched with an upstanding tuft of tow- 
colored hair, big blue eyes that were pro- 
found wells of innocence and the full, 
fair and rosy cheek of the cherubim. 
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He was a boy every ounce of him, de- 
spite his thirty years, his roughing it in 
Alaskan and Nevada goldfields and his 
tendencies for occasional sybaritic revels. 

He called himself an early riser, did 
this engaging young man, and then qual- 
ified the statement by adding, “ Karly in 
the afternoon,” wherefore you will under- 
stand that he was wont to sit up to wateh 
those marvelous golden dawns on the 
desert, excusing this failing on the ground 
that he was a nature worshiper and that 
there was nothing quite so fine in nature 
as a night on the Nevada desert, followed 
by the glories of daybreak when Phebus 
painted the purple hills with vermilion 
and gold. 

When he engaged his room he very 
solemnly objected to the absence of win- 
dows, and much to the annoyance of Mrs 
Miller cut out two squares of paper with 
his ease knife. Later that same night, or 
rather deep in the wee sma’ hours, when 
we all slept profoundly, he cut us all 
windows in our rooms so that we might 
look out on the sage brush wilderness be- 
yond. He did this for harmony’s sake, 
he said, and then having donned a suit 
of scarlet silk pajamas began to wake 
the morning echoes with a roystering bal- 
lad that was once popular at Nome. 

He kept this up until a universal pro- 
test rumbled down the corridor of paper 
rooms, whereupon he eried: “ Well, 
maties, I will come and sing you each a 
gentle lullaby.” Then I could hear him 
coming through the rooms, singing in a 
voice that had far more volume than 
melody. He did not knock or beg per- 
mission to enter—just thrust his head and 
shoulders through the paper and then 
stepped in through the aperture like a 
clown bursting through a paper hoop. 
And it was a startling entrance that he 
made in his flaming silken garments. 

At first there were angry grumblings of 
the disturbed sleepers, and now and then 
a threat of shooting, only to be followed 
by explosive guffaws of laughter; for the 
novelty of having a tow-headed giant in 
scarlet pajamas burst calmly through 
one wall of your room, stop at the foot 
of your bed and sing an absurd stanza of 
an extemporized lullaby and then pass 
on through the other wall into your neigh- 
bor’s room was not an occasion to gloom 
over. 

He went the entire length of the cor- 
ridor on the south side, then turned into 
the north’ corridor of rooms and passed 
up through the walls of that, pelted with 
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shoes and other missiles that came handy, 
but never ceasing in his ridiculous chant. 

Finally, when he had returned to his 
own chamber, we could hear him dive into 
bed. But before he gave himself up to 
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sleep he roared out: “Sweet dreams, 
lads. We're all a happy family now, and 
the ventilation is perfectly grand.” Then 
he dropped off into the still slumber of an 
infant. 
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The Week-End Cottage 


An Episode 


By Jerome K. Jerome 


Author of Three Men in a Boat, Tea Table Talk, ete 


eas, T WAS our cow that woke 
“4 me the first morning. I 
#y did not know it was our 
cow—not at the time. I 
didn’t know we had a cow. 
I looked at my watch; it 

ry was half-past two. I 
thought maybe she would go to sleep 
again, but her idea was that the day had 
begun. I went to the window; the moon 
was at the full. She was standing by 
the gate, her head inside the garden. I 
took it her anxiety was lest we might 
miss any of it. Her neck was stretched 
out straight, her eyes toward the sky— 
which gave to her the appearance of a 
long-eared alligator. 

I have never had much to do with cows; 
I don’t know how you talk to them. I 
told her to “ be quiet,’”’ and to “lie down,” 
and made pretense to throw a boot at her. 
It seemed to cheer her, having an au- 
dience; she added half a dozen extra notes. 
I never knew before a cow had so much 
in her. There is a thing one sometimes 
meets with in the suburbs—or one used 
to. I do not know whether it is still ex- 
tant, but when I was a boy it was quite 
common. It has a hurdy-gurdy fixed to 
its waist and a drum strapped on behind, 
a row of pipes hanging from its face and 
bells and elappers from most of its other 
joints. It plays them all at once, and 
smiles. This cow reminds me of it—with 
organ effects added. She didn’t smile; 
there was that to be said in her favor. 

I hoped that if I made believe to be 
asleep she would get discouraged, so I 
closed the window ostentatiously, and 
went back to bed. But it only had the 
effect of putting her on her mettle. “ He 
did not care for that last,” I imagined 





her saying to herself. “I wasn’t at my 
best. There wasn’t feeling enough in it.” 
She kept it up for about half an hour, 
and then the gate against which, I sup- 
pose, she had been leaning gave way with 
a crash. That frightened her, and I 
heard her gallop off across the field. 

I was on the point of dozing off again 
when a pair of pigeons settled on the 
windowsill and began to coo. It is a 
pretty sound when you are in the mood 
for it. I wrote a poem once—a simple 
thing, but instinet with longing—while 
sitting under a tree and listening to the 
cooing of a pigeon. But that was in the 
afternoon. My only longing now was 
for a gun. Three times I got out of bed 
and “ shoo’d” them away. The third time 
I remained by the window till I had got 
it firmly into their heads that I really 
did not want them. My behavior on the 
former two occasions they had evidently 
judged to be mere playfulness. 

I had just got back to bed again when 
an owl began to screech. That is another 
sound I used to think attractive—so 
weird, so mysterious. It is Browning, I 
think, who says that you never get the 
desired one and the time and the place all 
right together. If the beloved one is 
with you, it is the wrong place or at the 
wrong time; and if the time and the 
place happen to be right, then it is the 
party that is wrong. 

The owl was all right; I like owls. The 
place was all right. He had struck the 
wrong time, that was all. Eleven o’clock 
at night, when you e¢an’t see him, and 
naturally feel that you want to, is the 
proper time for an owl. Perched on 
the roof of a cowshed in the early dawn 
he looks silly. He clung there, flapping 
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his wings and screeching at the top of 
his voice. What it was he wanted I am 
sure I don’t know; and, anyhow, it didn’t 
seem the way to get it. He came to this 
conclusion himself at the end of about 
twenty minutes, and shut himself up and 
went home. I thought I was going to 
have at last some peace, when a corn-~ 
crake—a, creature upon whom Nature has 
bestowed a song like to the tearing of 
calico sheets mingled with the sharpening 
of saws—settled somewhere in the garden 
and set to work to praise its Maker ac- 
cording to its lights. 

I have a friend, a poet, who lives just 
off the Strand, and spends his evenings 
at the Garrick Club. He writes occa- 
sional verse for the evening papers, and 
talks about the “silent country, drowsy 
with the weight of languors.” One of 
these times I’ll lure him down for a Sat- 
urday to Monday, and let him find out 
what the country really is—let him hear 
it. He is becoming too much of a 
dreamer; it will do him good, wake him 
up a bit. The cornerake after a while 
stopped quite suddenly with a jerk, and 
for quite five minutes there was silence. 

“Tf this continues for another five,” 
I said to myself, “‘ Ill be asleep.” I felt 
it coming over me. I had hardly mur- 
mured the words when the cow turned 
up again. JI should say she had been 
somewhere and had had a drink. She was 
in better voice than ever. 

It occurred to me this would be an 
opportunity to make a few notes on the 
Sunrise. The literary man is looked to 
for occasional descriptions of the sunrise. 
Anyhow, further sleep was impossible. 
I slipped on a few things—nothing: elab- 
orate, put a notebook in my pocket and 
went down. 

Perhaps it would be more correct to 
say, ‘Opened the door and was down.” 
These old-fashioned stairs want practice. 
There is no landing whatever, and they 
are just as steep as a ladder. I picked 
myself up and started for the door. It 
took more finding than I could have be- 
lieved possible. The shutters were closed, 
and the whole place was in pitch dark- 
ness. 

The idea had been to furnish this cot- 
tage only with things that were absolutely 
necessary, but the room appeared to me 
to be overcrowded. There was a milking 
stool, which is a thing made purposely 
so that it may not be easily upset. If 
I tumbled over it once I tumbled over it 
a dozen times. I got hold of it at last 
and earried it about with me: I thought 
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I would use it to hit the cow—that is, 
when I had found the front door. I knew 
it led out of the parlor, but could not rec- 
ollect its exact position. I argued that 
if I kept along the wall I would be bound 
to come to it. I found the wall, and set 
off full of hope. 

I suppose the explanation was that, 
without knowing it, I must have started 
with the door—not the front door, the 
other door—leading into the kitchen. I 
crept along carefully, feeling my way, 
and struck quite new things altogether— 
things I had no recollection of, and that 
hit me in fresh places. I climbed over 
what I presumed to be a beer barrel, and 
landed among bottles: there were dozens 
upon dozens of them. To get away from 
these bottles I had to leave the wall; but 
I found it again, as I thought, and I 
felt along it for another half a dozen 
yards or so, and then came again upon 
bottles—the room appeared to be paved 
with bottles. 

A little further on I rolled over another 
beer barrel. As a matter of fact, it was 
the same beer barrel, but I did not know 
this. At the time it seemed to me that 
Robina had made up her mind to run a 
publichouse. I found the milking stool 
again, and started afresh, and before I 
had gone a dozen steps was in among the 
bottles again. Later on, in the broad day- 
light, it was easy enough to understand 
what had happened. I had been carefully 
feeling my way round and round a screen. 
I got so sick of these bottles, and so 
tired of rolling over those everlasting 
beer barrels, that I abandoned the wall 
and plunged boldly into space. 

I had barely started, when, looking up, 
I saw the sky above me; a star was 
twinkling just above my head. Had I 
been wide awake, and had the cow stopped 
bellowing for just one minute, I would 
have guessed that, somehow or another, I 
had got into a chimney. But, as things 
were, the wonder and the mystery of it 
all appalled me. Alice’s Adventures in 
Wonderland would have appeared to me, 
at the moment, in the nature of a guide 
to travelers. Had a rockinghorse or a 
lobster suddenly appeared to me I should 
have sat and talked to it; and if it had 
not answered me I should have thought it 
sulky and been hurt. I took a step for- 
ward, and the star disappeared, just as 
if somebody had blown it out. I was 
not surprised in the least. I was expect- 
ing anything to happen. 

T found a door, and it opened quite 
easily. A wood was in front of me. I 
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couldn’t see any cow anywhere, but I still 
heard her. It all seemed quite natural. I 
would wander into the wood; most likely 
I would meet her there, and she would 
be smoking a pipe. In all probability she 
would know some poetry. 

With the fresh air my senses gradually 
came back to me, and I began to under- 
stand why it was I could not see the cow. 
The reason was that the house was be- 
tween us. By some mysterious process 
I had been discharged into the back gar- 
den. I still had the milking stool in my 
hand, but the cow no longer troubled 
me. Let her see if she could wake Veron- 
ica. by merely bellowing outside the door: 
it was more than I had ever been able 
to do. 

I sat down on the stool and opened my 
notebook. I headed the page, “ Sunrise 
in July: Observations and Emotions,” 
and I wrote down at once, lest I should 
forget it, that towards three o’clock a 
faint light is discernible, and added that 
this light gets stronger as the time goes 
on. 
It sounded footling even to myself, but 
T had been reading a novel of the realis- 
tie school that had been greatly praised 
for its actuality. There is a demand in 
some quarters for this class of observa- 
tion. JI likewise made a note that the 
pigeon and the corncrake appear to be 
among the earliest of Nature’s children 
to welcome the coming day, and added 
that the screech owl may be heard, per- 
haps at its best, by anyone caring to rise 
for the purpose, some quarter of an hour 
before the dawn. That was all I could 
think of just then. As regards emotions, 
I did not seem to have any. 

I lit a pipe and waited for the sun. 
The sky in front of me was tinged with 
a faint pink. Every moment it blushed 
a deeper red. I maintain that anyone, 
not an expert, would have said that was 
the portion of the horizon on which to 
keep one’s eye. I kept my eye upon it, 
but no sun appeared. I lit another pipe. 
The sky in front of me was now a blaze 
of glory. I scribbled a few lines, likening 
the seattered clouds to brides blushing 
at the approach of the bridegroom. That 
would have been all right if, later on, 
they hadn’t begun to turn green: it 
seemed the wrong color for a_ bride. 
Later on still they went yellow, and that 
spoilt the simile past hope. One cannot 
wax poetical about a bride who at the 
approach of the bridegroom turns first 
green and then yellow; you ean only feel 
sorry for her. 
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I waited some more. The sky in front 
of me grew paler every moment. I began 
to fear that something had happened to 
the sun. If I hadn’t known so much 
astronomy I should have said that he 
had changed his mind and gone back 
again. J rose with the idea of seeing into 
things. He had been up, apparently, for 
hours; he had got up at the back of me. 
It seemed to be nobody’s fault. I put my 
pipe into my pocket and strolled round 
to the front. -The cow was still there; 
she was pleased to see me, and started 
bellowing again. 

I heard a sound of whistling. It pro- 
ceeded from a farmer’s boy. I hailed 
him, and he climbed a gate and came to 
me across the field. He was a cheerful 
youth. He nodded to the cow, and hoped 
she had had a good night; he pronounced 
it mibet. 

“You know the cow?” I said. 

“ Well,” he explained, “ we don’t pre-. 
cisely move in the same set. Sort 0’ 
business relationship, more like—if you 
understand me?” 

Something about this boy was worrying 
me. He did not seem like a real farmer’s 
boy. But then, nothing seemed quite 
real this morning. My feeling was to let 
things go. 

“Whose cow is it?” I asked. 

He stared at me. 

“T want to know to whom it belongs,” 
I said. “I want to restore it to him.” 

“‘ Excuse me,” said the boy, “ but where 
do you live?” 

He was making me cross. 
I live?” I retorted. “ Why, in this eot- 
tage. You don’t think I’ve got up early 
and come from a distance to listen to this 
cow? Don’t talk so much. Do you know 
whose cow it is, or don’t you?” , 

“It’s your cow,” said the boy. 

It was my turn to stare. 

“ But I haven’t got a cow,’ I told him. 

“Yus, you have,’ he persisted. 
“You've got that cow.” 

She had stopped bellowing for a mo- 
ment. She was not the cow I felt I could 
ever take a pride in. At some time or 
other, quite recently, she must have sat 
down in some mud. 

“How did I get her?” I demanded. 

“The young lidy,” explained the boy. 
“She came rahnd to our plice on Tues- 
day—” 

I began to see light. “ An excitable 
young lady—talks very fast—never waits 
for the answer?” 

“With jolly fine eyes,’ added the boy 
approvingly. 


“ Where do 
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- © And she ordered a cow?” 

“Didn’t seem to ’ave strength enough 
to live another d’y withahut it.” 

“Any stipulation made concerning the 
price of the cow?” 

“ Any what?” 

“The young lady with the eyes; did 
she think to ask the price of the cow?” 

“No sordid details was entered into, so 
far as I could ’ear,” replied the boy. 

They would not have been—by Robina. 
“Any hint let fall as to what the cow 
was wanted for?” 

“The lidy gives us to understand,” 
said the boy, “that fresh milk was ’er 
idea.” 
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That surprised me; that was thoughtful 
of Robina. “ And this is the cow?” 

“T towed her rahnd last night. I 
didn’t knock at the door and tell yer 
abaht ’er, cos, to be quite frank with yer, 
there wasn’t anybody in.” 

“What is she bellowing for?” I asked. 

“Well,” said the boy, “it’s only a 
theory, o’ course, but I should s’y, from 
the look of ’er, that she wanted to be 
milked.” 

“But it started bellowing at half-past 
two,” I argued. “It doesn’t expect to be 
milked at half-past two, does it?” 

“ Meself,” said the boy, “ I’ve given up 
looking for sense in cows.” 
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Elinor: A Study from Life 


By Betty Godfrey 


SG@aicLINOR is a person whose 

—\"3 name is seldom mentioned 
without the adjective brillant 
fx) or clever. It began almost 
uw as soon as she could speak, 
when, as the only child in a 
large circle of devoted aunts and adoring 
grandparents, everything she said or did 
was regarded with admiring wonder. At 
school her parents were continually im- 
pressing upon her teachers, her classmates 
and herself that her intellectual powers 
were much out of the common. As a mat- 
ter of fact, Elinor would have been in 
disgrace five days a week if her friends 
had not helped her with her arithmetic 
and algebra problems. She made a good 
impression at recitations because she had 
a fatal gift for reading over several pages 
of history or science just before class and 
then repeating it almost word for word, 
_ but the next day she could hardly reeall a 
single line. She did badly in examina- 
tions, but this her family explained on the 
ground that so talented and highly organ- 
ized a girl was too upset by such an 
ordeal to do herself justice. 

At college it was much the same. 
Pretty, light-hearted, impulsive and gen- 
erous, Elinor was emphatically lovable, 
and there were always plenty of friends 
to adore and help her. Her marks were 
low, but a certain readiness with her pen 
and a turn for dramatics gave her an 
easily earned reputation for brilliancy. 





One vacation she went abroad and accu- 
mulated a collection of telling phrases on 
the art, literature, drama and polities of 
Europe, which made quite an impression 
if one chanced to know little of these sub- 
jects. Withal, one could not say that she 
posed, consciously at least, but she had 
always been told how unusually gifted 
she was, and naturally she tried to live 
up to her reputation. 

She came home from college and 
promptly fell in love with a man ten years 
older than herself, a quiet, kindly busi- 
ness man, who never tried to shine or 
feigned a knowledge of things of which 
he was ignorant nor an interest in those 
for which he did not care. Elinor loved 
him for the strength and simplicity of 
his nature, and his devotion to her was 
absolute. 

During her engagement, which was a 
short one, her family bemoaned the fact 
that he was not good enough for Elinor, 
but she was perfectly happy and replied, 
with much sense, that the man whom they 
would think good enough for her was an 
impossible paragon who didn’t and 
couldn’t exist. As time went on it was 
less easy to turn aside such criticisms, and 
it was not long after her marriage before 
Elinor realized that her friends agreed 
with her family. Their innuendoes were 
too guarded to be resented openly, too 
obvious to be misunderstood. She, how- 
ever, was still deeply in love with Philip 
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and thought that such senseless remarks 
had had no effect upon her attitude 
toward him. At the end of a year she 
had only reached the point where she 
wished he would talk a little more and 
knew something of the Mona Lisa and 
Bernard Shaw. 

It was six months or more after this 
that Florence gave her famous mystery 
party, to which she invited only eight inti- 
mate friends. She imported a Japanese 
fortune teller from a nearby town and 
talked much beforehand of the woman’s 
marvelous powers. When the day came 
one girl after another went into the dimly 
lighted room and came out looking 
startled and acknowledging that she had 
heard strange things. Elinor was one of 
the last. After telling her the chief 
events of her past life the woman went 
on, in broken English, “ You have mar- 
ried a man who is your inferior. But 
your affinity lives and one day you will 
meet him. I see him coming, slowly, 
slowly. With your present husband you 
will never know true happiness, but he 
will die and you will marry again. Then 
you will be very happy.” Elinor tried to 
laugh it off, but the words haunted her. 
If the fortune teller knew so much of her 
past, might she not have some oceult 
knowledge of her future? It was not 
until several years later, when the mis- 
chief had been done, that Elinor dis- 
covered that Florence had told the woman 
all about her friends’ affairs and the 
information had been used to good pur- 
pose. 

About this time Elinor got into the 
way of going out alone in the evening. 
It began gradually. Philip came home 
at night too tired to go out, especially to 
see people who so evidently did not care 
about him. At first Elinor’s friends asked 
them both, and when she said Philip 
would be too tired, urged her to come 
without him. It soon became a matter of 
course to ask her without suggesting that 
he accompany her. Nor was it any better 
when she invited her friends to her house. 
Philip was a hospitable soul and loved 
to have company, but these guests made 
it so apparent that his conversation bored 
them and that they only listened to him 
for Elinor’s sake, that he soon had let- 
ters to write whenever she expected 
friends. He was a sensitive man and all 
this wounded him deeply, although he 
was too proud to show it. 

Before long something happened to 
make a bad matter worse. Some years 
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earlier a young man who had been rather 
attentive to Elinor in her college days 
had gone away to make name and fortune 
for himself as a journalist. He had been 
fairly successful and now returned to his 
native town to be lionized for a month or 
so. LElinor’s friends at once took it for 
granted that two such talented persons 
must be kindred souls. They were thrown 
much together and Elinor enjoyed the 
man’s accounts of his life among the 
young literary and artistic sets of New 
York, San Francisco and Paris. 

Shortly before his departure he told 
her, in discreetly indirect phrases, that 
she had made a great mistake in marry- 
ing a man who could neither appreciate 
her mental gifts nor satisfy the subtleties 
of her strangely complex nature; that 
he himself understood her as no other 
man could—and at this point Elinor, 
pretending to think it a jest, managed to 
join the others. It was a shock to her, 
and for a few weeks she made an honest 
effort to remedy matters. She coaxed 
Philip to go out with her and when she 
asked her friends to the house she tried 
to make him the center of interest. But 
he had grown quieter, more reserved than 
ever and could hardly help showing his 
disapproval of those who had so thought- 
lessly encouraged the intimacy between 
his wife and a former admirer. 

Not accomplishing anything in this 
way, Elinor next turned her attention to 
certain business friends of Philip’s whom 
he had long wished to ask to dinner. But 
she had pronounced them utterly uninter- 
esting and had put off the evil day from 
month to month. Now she insisted on 
having them, and with the best intentions 
in the world and an overwhelming sense 
of her own superiority, treated them with 
such kindly condescension that they went 
away foaming at the mouth and Philip 
has found it advisable to entertain them 
at the club ever since. 

After these failures it. was natural that 
Elinor should slip back into the old ways. 
Her manner to her husband grew more 
and more patronizing and he devoted 
himself more and more to his business, 
so nowadays they see very little of each 
other. Elinor is nervously eager for ex- 
citement and lives at high pressure all the 
time. Their only child, a little girl with 
her mother’s ready wit, has already 
adopted her mother’s contemptuously tol- 
erant attitude toward her father. 


The Fresh Air Peeress 


By Grace Aspinwall 


Viscountess of 
~Helmsly is called the 
fresh air peeress. She 
is the daughter of the 
Earl and Countess of 
Warwick and is a living 
lesson to the world of 
women. Truly the daughter of a hundred 
earls, and having vast wealth and one of 
the loftiest social positions in England, 
she has chosen of her own free sweet will 
to live a simple outdoor life with her pets 
in preference to a brilliant life at court. 
She is happier in a simple print frock 
and a sunbonnet than 
in a satin court train 
and a crown of dia- 
monds. And she knows 
perfectly the worth of 
each, as she has weighed 
each in her own bal- 
ance, and the court train 
and the tiara swing 
light against the solid 
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weight of the little 
print frock and_ the 
sunbonnet. She has 


appeared several times 
at court for the sake of 
her position and _ has 
been a radiantly beauti- 
ful figure in her superb 
robes and diamonds. 
She does all that is 
required of her socially 
and thus earns’ her 
right to the blessed 
freedom in the country 
that she loves so well. 
Lady Helmsly is alto- 
gether a new kind of 
noblewoman, for it is 
not often that one finds 
this pastoral love so 
deeply ingrained in a 
woman of such lofty 
position. Of course we 
all think back to Marie 
Antoinette and _ her 
dairy at Versailles, but 
that is not a fair com- 
parison, for it was the 
distracted frivoling of 
an ennuied queen, while 
Lady Helmsly’s choice 





is prompted by her sweet, wholesome and 
wholly loving nature and temperament. 
She not only turns to nature and its sim- 
pleity for her own gratification, but her 
loving heart has made her adored through- 
out Warwickshire, where she was born and 
bred. She goes about among the poor 
with her smiling, beautiful face, and is 
always ready to lend assistance to those 
in need or in trouble. <A veritable Saint 
Elizabeth in a print frock. 

Lady Helmsly was born and brought up 
in historie Warwick eastle, which all 
tourists know as one of the most wonder- 


The Viscountess of Helmsly, known in England as the “‘ Fresh Air 
Peeress”’ 
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The fair lady as a cowboy 


ful and beautiful of all the old English 
castles. Sheisa great beauty herself and 
the daughter of one of the most famous 
court beauties of modern times. It would 
seem that everything desirable has been 
given her by the gods, and withal her 
greatest attraction 1s her love for outdoor 
life in the country. 

When she is at court she is the great 
lady of high degree, acting her part and 


living up to the last letter of what her 
birth and position require. She danees 
with royal princes and chats gayly with 
the King and Queen, yet when she is 
milking her pet cow the next day, dressed 
in a pereale frock and a muslin sunbon- 
net, or leading her bossies to pasture, she 
is the real woman, back to the sod and 
perfect happiness, back to freedom and 
fresh air and bountiful nature and she 





The Viscountess driving her automobile 
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A daughter of a hundred earls in her milkmaid role 


bubbles over with joy and abounding 
health. 

Can one imagine a fuller, finer life, 
rounded out on every side, full of the 
finest things that the human heart can 
wish for, and made beautiful by feelings 
of sympathy, charity and a perfect har- 
mony with nature? 

And this is why the beautiful Vis- 
countess is a living lesson to us all. She 
teaches that it is far finer to live a per- 
fectly rounded life rather than one turned 
only to one light. Society women are apt 
to develop but the one side, yet here is 
one of the highest rank who has proven 
to the world that pastoral pleasures give 
to life a fullness that nothing else ean, 
warding off every possibility of ennui or 
dissatisfaction. Ennui is a sign of the 
wasting of the electric forces, and Lady 
Helmsly keeps her electric forees re- 
newed from the soil, as it were, for con- 
tact with nature is the surest and quickest 
way of creating electric and magnetic 
energy and building up abounding health. 
Lady Helmsly’s face is abloom with 
color, her hair and eyes brilliant with 
health and her figure elastic and graceful. 
When she does leave her pastoral life for 
a few dazzling days at court she is always 
conspicuous for her radiant appearanee. 

The Countess of Warwick, Lady 


Helmsly’s mother, is deeply interested, as 
all the world knows, in the finer socialistic 
movements of the day. She believes in 
living and letting live, and in spite of her 
lofty position she has always entertained 
very democratic ideas in a great many 
ways. For example, she sent her three 
children, Lord Brooke, Lady Helmsly 
(then Lady Marjorie Greville) and little 
Lord Maynard Greville, to the publie 
schools in Warwick, a thing without prec- 
edent in the nobility of England. Lady 
Warwick met the protests of relatives and 
friends with the calm reply that she 
wanted her children to know life as it 
really is, and not as it is presented in 
one little circle, and so the little noble- 
men and the little noble girl attended 
the common school, and were wonderfully 
happy in consequence. 

Lady Marjorie was graduated in due 
time from the Warwick High School, and 
then her mother sent her to Paris to a 
famous finishing school. 

Then this wonderful peeress made her 
debut at court and was presented at a 
ereat Drawing Room and wore a splen- 
did white satin gown, and the next year 
she was married at Warwick castle to 
Viscount Helmsly, who has the same love 
of outdoor life and the joys of the coun- 
try as has his lovely wife. 


A Living-Room Kitchen 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 






views are here given, is 
one of the “living-room 
kitchens ” shown in the 
village of artisans’ cot- 
tages at the Hessian Art 
Exposition last summer. 
It was designed by a Hessian architect, 
Mr Mahr, and is the kitchen of the cot- 
tage presented to the exposition by the 
manufacturing firm, Dygkerhoff & Sons. 

A kitchen has peculiar possibilities for 
artistic interpretation. It is intimately 
related to the health and welfare of the 
family life and contributes a full share 
of the household work. A dishpan or a 
‘teakettle, a ladle or a strainer; in fact, 
every dish, pan or pot in the kitchen, is an 
active member of society and from every 
sociological point of view entitled to a 
full share of beauty. There can be 
no lovelier thought than a world where 
every workman has a beautiful home, and 
where the useful, beneficent kitchen is no 
longer humbled but brought into its own. 

The pantry nook, with its cupboards 
and dish racks, and its low eeiling, has 
a very homey look and contributes much 
to the good looks of the kitchen. It has 
that indefinable quality we call charm, but 
it is full of practical suggestions. Our 
American ways and customs differ, of 
course, from the English or German, but 
that does not make the foreign work any 
the less inspiring. In fact, it stimulates 
us to express in our own individual way 
the thoughts that we admire in it. The 
living-room kitchen is a practical idea in 
our country. It is eminently useful in 
tenements and cottages that can afford 
only three or four rooms. The, longer we 
live and the more experience we have, 
_the more we know that mere inequalities 
of wealth are insignificant in this world 
as long as a family can live together hap- 
pily, strong in the face of temptation. 
Among the poorer classes, an attractive 
kitchen means much, not only for their 
happiness, but for their moral welfare. 
A cozy corner, with a seat and table and 
a lamp above it, is not only an attractive 
idea in furnishing; it is a moral force 
that keeps a family at home in the even- 
ines, 

As for eating in the kitchen, the cozy 


corner, with its inviting cups and saucers, 
makes us actually forget the very exist- 
ence, even in theory, of a dining room! 
The pictures used in its decoration show 
to what good uses modern, inexpensive 
prints can be put, how they ean ennoble 
the humblest spot with their message and 
make it significant with thought. The 
shelf above shows the decorative value of . 
kitchenware and dishes. Teakettles, cof- 
fee pots, milk pitchers and copper uten- 
sils are in their native haunt in the kitchen 
and contribute as much to its decoration 
as they ever do toward that of an artist’s 
studio. There is a high pleasure in the 
love of beauty in still life, but it is an 
inexpensive pleasure open to everyone 
who will. 

The deep window sill, like the low pan- 
try nook, is an architectural detail that 
makes for hominess. It owes its depth to 
the way in which the window frames 
have been set against the outer edge of 
the brick wall. In the same way the pan- 
try nook owes its lowness, with all its 
decorative value, to the exterior design of 
the house, which brings the roof eaves 
down low at the corners. The wooden 
strip that unites the hight of the door, of 
the pantry nook and of the seat, is not 
only good for the decorative unity of 
these three parts; it shows an excellent 
way of relieving the monotony that we 
are so apt to feel in a square room, espe- 
cially when its hight is almost equal to 
its other dimensions. 

The mission of horizontal lines is often 
to domesticate. That is the reason the 
study of horizontal lines is interesting. 
That is the reason why women ought to 
be interested in them. The study of 
domestic architecture and furnishing is 
full of seerets that every woman should 
know because they open up so many 
startlingly simple devices for the making 
of a beautiful home. 

The chief value of the exhibit of ar- 
tisans’ cottages at Darmstadt was not 
only to show that a beautiful home can 
be built as cheaply as an ugly one, and 
that it is possible for every one of us to 
have a beautiful home; it was also to 
show that the kitchen has equal possibil- 
ities with every other room. 
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See Page 137 


The pantry nook in a German “‘ living-room kitchen.” 
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AINDUE GL) [EME oll NEW TINNOS 





Silver tea ball, teakettle shape, in folding case 





Egg sets in china baskets 





Set of silver vases for the dining table 
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Candle shield, match safe and book holder of 
hammered brass 





Egg timer, the raised hammer of which , E ; 
falls and strikes the bell at the period Antique flatiron holder, with head of Washington. 
set on the dial. An accurate and inex- Courtesy of the Noah’s Ark Shop, New York 


pensive novelty 
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Vegetable dish of china, with 
movable partition. (An- 
tique.) Courtesy of the 
Noah’s Ark Shop, New 
York 





Small night lamp of brass with red glass. 


Jewel box in the shape 
of miniature chair. 


See Page 220 





A new implement for removing the scales from fish 
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Flower pots of enameled wood 





New silver fruit dish. From Darmstadt, Germany Specimens of German toys 





HERE was no one in Sharon so pit- 

eously puzzled by that quarrel as 

old lop-eared ’Bijah; there was no 
other third party to whom it made as 
much difference as it did in the case of 
’Bijah. A dog, when he has grown old 
and his habits are set and his affections 
are engaged in a narrow circle into which 
no outsider can break, has little resource 
when his small world drops out from 
under him. 

’Bijah had dwelt all his life with Miss 
Aura Anderson, whom Sharon women 
sometimes spoke of unkindly as “an old 
maid,” in spite of the pretty pink of her 
cheeks. She did not deserve the title 
simply because the years had dusted just 
a bit of the pollen of Time above her 
brows! Buta girl who has stayed at home 
because her invalid mother needed her 
has no reason to be troubled by the flouts 
of faded matrons. And it had been set- 
tled for a long time between Aura Ander- 
son and David Ross that she would be- 
come a wife when Providence decided in 
its wisdom that she would no longer be 
needed as a nurse. 

Courtships drag, sometimes, in the 
country. Country people are of more 
serene temperament, perhaps, than city 
lovers. Duty looms more largely in fam- 
ilies where the family stands for so much 
as it does in the country. The folks of 
Sharon accepted the long engagement of 
David and Aura as proper under the cir- 
cumstances, as they viewed other pro- 
tracted engagements. 

It was not deemed strange, either by 
neighbors or by the parties more nearly 
concerned, that a girl should consider 
herself unfitted for a wife so long as her 
mother required so much of her love and 
her time. And when at last Providence 
did intervene and Miss Aura was free, 
the folks of Sharon began to look eom- 
placently for an invitation to the wed- 
ding. 


By Holman Day 


Illustrated by G. Patrick Nelson 


There’s no telling just how much a dog 
understands regarding our human affairs 
—an old dog who has dwelt intimately, 
year after year, with mistress or master ; 
a dog has eyes to see and ears to hear, 
but his mouth may not speak. 

It would have been plain to anyone 
that *Bijah understood that matters in 
the Anderson household were not as they 
had been. He had seen men with creaky 
shoes and sober faces carrying something 
long, black and heavy out of the house. 
He had watched from the little closet 
under the stairs. There were many peo- 
ple in the house that day and he found 
refuge in the little closet. 

That evening affairs in the house were 
much as usual, except that the wheel 
chair was not by the fire in the fore 
room and he saw nothing of the white- 
haired woman at whose feet he had 
curled and slept so many afternoons 
while the daughter read aloud. 

David Ross was there as usual that 
evening—David Ross who owned the vil- 
lage store and who daily for years had 
given ’Bijah, the dog, meat scraps from 
the bench in the back shop, or a bone with 
plenty of shreds adhering. David Ross 
was there, as he had been on many even- 
ings—but even the old dog understood 
that matters were not as they had been. 
In the old days there had been cozy chats 
and the old dog had sat resting his head 
on David’s knee, regarding him admir- 
ingly and gratefully with one eye. The 
other eye was hidden under a lopped ear. 

On this evening, however, it was no 
wonder that ’Bijah retreated to a corner 
and stared, a pitiful wrinkle between his 
shaggy brows. The trouble had not come 
about all at once. At first, all had been 
calm, though not as cozy as usual—calm 
with the hush of sadness over all. Their 
voices had grown sharper and their eyes 
brighter bit by bit as they had talked. 
And so it grew into a quarrel. Their first 
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quarrel, and at that time of all others! 
It made of it a quarrel that stung and 
blistered and lasted. 

People, like dogs, get set in their ways 
and do not realize that they are set until 
someone tries to move them. David had 
proposed to move Aura. For the first 
time in his life he had assumed the mas- 
terful airs of him who is at last so near 
to being the husband that he can abandon 
the deprecatory ways of the friend—and 
love had been spread out over so many 
years between them that their courtship 
had been more friendship than passion. 

“ Of course there are some things here 
that you will want to keep,’ David had 
said; “but only a few, I should judge. 
When you sell the house I should let 
most of the furniture go right along with 
it, for it’s worth more standing here than 
it would be to auction it off.” 

“Sell it? Auction it? What are you 
talking about?” 

“YT should think you’d be foolish to 
hold this property and lease it to anyone,” 
he remonstrated, as though that were the 
only other alternative. “ You won’t be 
getting your money back, reckoning wear 
and tear and interest. People are not 
willing to pay decent rent in this village.” 

“Why, Dave Ross, you are coming 
right here into this house to live as soon 
as we get married. I wouldn’t think of 
leaving my old home.” 

He grew angry before she realized that 
she had said anything to make him angry. 
One might have supposed that he had 
been awaiting this speech as a signal. 

“ Aura,” he said, his voice breaking in 
sudden passion, “I’m not going to say 
anything about your ideas of duty. 
You’ve had your ideas, and I’ve kept 
quiet through all the years past and al- 
lowed you to have ’em. I might have 
said that you thought more of duty than 
you did of me, but I haven’t that dispo- 
sition to taunt. Like any other man that 
loves a woman, I’ve sometimes thought 
that you have been too contented having 
me wait for you. It doesn’t flatter a 
man’s love or his self-respect to have a 
woman settle all her other duties in life 
before she gets around to him. The Bible 
says something about a woman leaving all 
and cleaving to her husband. Now, at last, 
yow’re going to leave and to cleave. I’ve 
just been expecting you’d fetch up this 
house business.” 

She stared at him, wondering at the 
feeling that he was displaying. 

“Now you are showing that you are 
thinking more of a thunderin’ old house 
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and its furniture than you are of leaving 
and cleaving. It isn’t much of a comph- 
ment to me. I’ve been saving some money 
as well as earning some in my business 
while I’ve been waiting. Now I’m going 
to take some comfort out of it. Dve had 
plans drawn for a new house that will 
be an ornament to this village. I’m go- 
ing to live in some style. I want to real- 
ize that you and I are married. If I 
come here to live it will seem like making 
evening calls—I’ll be looking around for 
my hat about ten o’clock. IJ just propose 
to have you show now that you are 
thinking of me first of all.” There was 
a grate of jealousy in his tones. -“ J want 
you to leave and follow. It’s only fair 
to do that much for me—to show that 
youre thinking of me first of all.” 

“That is to say, you want me to get 
up and parade just for the sake of set- 
tling a notion you’ve got into your head— 
a notion that has no right to be there.” 

“Tt has got a right to be there, if you 
aren’t willing to give in to me in almost 
the first thing I’ve asked of you.” 

“ There’s no sense in it,’ she rejoined 
sharply. “TI shall never feel right hving 
in any other place than this house.” 

“ What did I tell you!” he eried. “ It 
was your mother ahead of me!” Her eyes 


blazed. This sudden, angry jealousy of 
the dead shocked her. “ Now it is this 
house. You’ve always got something 


to put ahead of me. Yes, it’s this little 
story-and-a-half coop that a man with my 
means will be ashamed to live in!” He 
had grown reckless, but one must grant 
this indulgence to him: he had been chok- 
ing back his doubts and his words for 
many years. “ When a woman loves a 
man the right way, she is willing to fol- 
low him without turning her head. We 
may as well have it settled right here and 
now, Aura. As long as your mother was 
alive I gave you up to her. But I’m not 
going to give you up to a house or a lot 
oc old, gone-by furniture. [U’m making a 
test of you, Aura. If you are not willing 
now to leave all and follow, you'll always 
be putting something ahead of me—-you’ll 
get into the habit of doing it. I might 
as well know now as any time how much 
you love me.” 

“When I tell you that I love you, 
David,” she said, “ you ought to believe it. 
If you aren’t going to take my word now, 
you never will. If you’ve set your mind 
on prancing me up and down this neigh- 
borhood just for sake of selfishness 
and showing off your power, you’ve 
picked the wrong woman.” 


THE 


“You're set then, are you?” he de- 
manded. 

“T’m not going to be boosted out of my 
own home to make a parade. If it’s good 
enough for me 1%’s good enough for you.” 

There was Yankee stubbornness in the 
tones of both. They looked at each other 
for a little time, their glances crossing like 
sword blades and just as hard as the steel 
of swords. Then he got up, stamped out 
into the hall and got his hat. She did 
not follow. But ’Bijah waddled after 
him as fast as possible, as though the 
old dog felt that the duties of hospital- 
ity devolved upon him. David rudely 
pushed him away from the front door, 
went out and slammed it, the door grazing 
the nose of astonished ’Bijah. 

She waited five minutes, sitting straight 
in her chair, expecting that he would 
come back. She had wept much. But the 
wells of her tears were not dry. She 
began to weep now. But only for a little 
while. As she reflected, his injustice in 
adding this trial to the other bitter ones 
she was then enduring, stirred her indig- 
nation again. She decided in her own 
mind that he was unjust—that the blame 
was all his. She would not give in to his 
-whim—so she e¢alled it in her meditation. 
And her heart grew very bitter indeed 
when the thought came to her—a particu- 
larly hideous thought—that he had changed 
his mind about their marriage and had de- 
liberately manufactured a quarrel at this 
time when honor compelled him to claim 
her as his wife. Her anger, as she pon- 
dered, took the harsh edge off her woe, 
and she barred her doors that night, 
arguing to herself that her spinsterhood 
was better, after all, than the slavery of 
matrimony; and, judging from the new 
traits that David Ross had so suddenly 
developed, the slavery that he had destined 
her for would be especially ignoble. 
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As for David Ross, there were tears 
in his eyes as he stamped down the street— 
tears in his eyes and mad jealousy of all 
things in his heart. After all those years 
of waiting friendship he now wanted love, 
the sort of love that his heart hungered 
for—unealeulating, self-sacrificing’ love, 
and he felt that he had been cheated. 

Two persons went to sleep in Sharon 
that night entertaining some exceedingly 
well-developed convictions regarding 
single blessedness. 

The next day David Ross’s gaze fell 
before the stare of old ’Bijah. The dog 
came to the store at the usual hour in the 
forenoon. He sat down and rapped his 
tail on the floor and bestowed on his 
friend his usual glanee of hopeful inquiry. 
The one eye that was visible beamed as 
genially as ever. One ear was cocked 
up, the other lopped. But David resented 
the glance and scowled. The dog’s cocked 
ear wilted. He understood, with the quick 
instinet of the animal, that something was 
wrong. To David the sight of the dog 
was—well, he couldn’t determine in his 
own mind whether it was reproach or a 
taunt that the dog suggested. At any 
rate, he felt in no amiable mood toward 
*Bijah. 

“Go home!” he commanded, with a 
flirt of his hand. 

’Bijah stopped pounding his social tail. 
But he did not stir. He was rebuked and 
his demeanor showed that he understood 
that much, but he wanted to know what 
the trouble was. Maybe he had been 
wondering over the matter since the pre- 
vious evening. 

“Whoosh! Get out!” cried David. 
“ Home with you!” There was no mis- 
taking his anger and his determination. 
’Bijah, with drooping tail and meek and 
sidewise glance, retreated to the door and 
halted there, willing to have the joke 





“**Bijah took one of the slippers in his mouth”’ 
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*‘—or yelped when the missile went true to the mark” 


explained now at last and to come leap- 
ing back with twisting flanks and wagging 
tail for his daily bone. But evidently 
there was no facetiousness in David’s soul 
that day. It was not a dangerous missile 
that he threw, but nevertheless it was a 
missile, and ’Bijah’s heart was bruised. 
David flung at him a new elothespin from 
a basket. The dog dodged and slunk up 
the street to his home. 

“Well, U’ve never see you hout old 
maid Anderson’s pup off’m the premises 
before,” remarked Unele Brad Averill 
with the freedom that age and long ac- 
quaintance give. “ You ain’t bust up 
with her, have ye?” But Unele Brad 
asked the question with as little apparent 
or real consciousness that he was touch- 
ing on truth as though he had inquired 
whether David intended to start for the 
moon that day. The engagement between 
David and Aura was as firmly established 
a local landmark as the Union meeting- 
house. 

“ Tt’s no place for dogs ’round a store,” 
stated David grouchily. But he did not 
show any disposition to molest Uncle 
Brad’s dog, which lay comfortably snoring 
at his master’s feet. 

“Why ain’t you said so before?” de- 
manded Unele Brad. “If you ain’t 
wanted my dog to come in here all you’ve 
had to do was to speak of it.” 

“Well, there’s a—a—difference in 
dogs,’ stammered David, uneasy under 
the keen gaze of the old man. 

“What difference?” inquired the vet- 
eran suspiciously, and sniffing at some 
mystery with the quick scent of the 
chronic busybody. ‘You have always 
made a lot of that lop-eared dog, give 
him meat and bones regularly, and if 
there’s a good-behaved dog in this whole 
village, he’s one. Now what’s come up, 
all of a sudden?” 

“Say, is it any of your business how 


IT run my store?” demanded David with a 
sudden heat that Unele Brad could not 
understand. But as soon as that offended 
patriarch got his breath he hoisted him- 
self out of his chair and pounded down 
his cane. 

“No,” he barked back; “it ain’t. You 
ean run it off down river on a scow if 
you want to. But you can’t sass me when 
I’m asking you a sensible question—me 
that’s traded with you all the years that 
I have. And IJ’ll pass the word to the 
other boys that’s got dogs, too.” 

And after Uncle Brad had trudged 
away it occurred to the thrifty David that 
ungovernable temper and unexplained 
mysteries were not calculated to be help- 
ful in a business sense. 

That afternoon ’Bijah returned. It 
might have been that, after cogitating, he 
had reflected that there must have been 
some mistake about his reception of the 
forenoon. He met the dog of a visiting 
patron of the store and came in frater- 
nally with cheery demeanor. David Ross 
did not reflect upon the need of main- 
taining appearances. In his new soul 
tribulation he had become childish in his 
spite, for his anger gnawed inside him 
all the time, his anger and his grief and 
his hopelessness after all the years. He 
had grown into the belief now that she 
had been looking for an excuse to let 
him go—that now that she was free she 
did not want him, but had placed her 
heart elsewhere. Else, he pondered, why 
did she seize so promptly on the provo- 
cation? Well, he would show her that 
his was not the disposition to coax, cower 
or buckle under. And as she was not 
there where he might toss a biting word 
at her, in his new childishness he took it 
out on the dog. He threw a potato at 
’Bijah, the missile struck the dog and he 
fled from the store with a terrified and 
sorrowful yelp. 
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“There!” stated Uncle Brad to certain 
loafers assembled with him in secession in 
the store across the way. “ What did I 
tell ye? He’s pickin’ on that dog of old 
maid Anderson’s—just that dog alone. 
Him and Aura’s split pardnership. We'd 
better send ’round some of our wimmen- 
folks and let em worm into Aura and see 
what can be found out. It’s a sight if 
there’s a bust up right after the old lady’s 
oassin’ away. What we want to find out 
is whether it’s her that give him the go- 
by, or tantry-versy.” 

From then on the knowledge that he 
was under espionage scraped David’s 
raw feelings cruelly. 

The sharp-eyed callers, who gimleted 
Miss Aura unmercifully, gave her to un- 
derstand that there was gossip about her 
breaking off with David Ross. Miss Aura 
decided that David must have been talk- 
ing, and at that supposed insult from him 


she grew bitter in her thoughts and un- 


forgiving indeed. 

It was observed that she spent a good 
deal of time at the foot of the ladder on 
which Henry Berry was propped while 
he painted and repaired her house. It 
was noted that Henry made a long job of 
it. It was decided that David had been 
“ shipped” for Henry. 

It was also noticed that Widow Ella 
Dow spent more time over her purchases 
in Ross’s store than before. There were 
conferences across the counter in tones 
so subdued that the loafers could not 
eatch the drift of the conversation, and 
from the widow’s hightened color when 
she went out, they drew their own conclu- 
sions, which conclusions did not deal 
wholly with the business side of the 
widow’s visits. And at about that time 
the old ’Bijah made a somewhat singular 
change in his habits and his proclaimed 
preferences. 

Uncle Brad stated that it was the smell 
of paint did it. “ A dog can’t stand paint 
smell only about so long and he gets sick,” 
he declared. “Seems like that Hen Berry 
ain’t ever goin’ to get done daubin’ paint 
on that Anderson house. He’s painted 
everything now except the glass in the 
winders and the front lawn, and he’ll be 
puttin’ green on the lawn, even if she 
don’t let him coat the winders. I don’t 
wonder ‘at the dog stayin’ away.” 

That was what had happened! ’Bijah 
had, after a period of canine cogitation, 
made ‘a new choice of patrons. Dogs dis- 
play ‘strange -partialities. During the 
years of “keeping company” the dog had 
become accustomed to having David Ross 
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as a part of the Anderson household— 
for he was in the sitting room every even- 
ing with his knee ready for ’Bijah’s af- 
fectionate chin and his hand ready to 
fondle that floppy ear. Dogs cleave to 
men who show affection toward them. 
The house was lonely since David had 
departed. It would be unjust to ’Bijah 
to say that his election was influenced in 
any way by the memory of the meat bench 
in the back shop. Dogs are of nobler 
nature than that. He did not return to 
the meat bench, for David Ross would not 
allow him to enter the store. But if 
*Bijah was abashed thereby he was not 
turned aside from the devotion to which 
he had set himself. 

Daily he posted himself across from 
the store and gazed at the door with his 
single visible eye, adoringly, hopefully, 
patiently. And all the village people 
looked at him and grinned. And when 
David saw the grins and beheld the per- 
severing dog across the way, he said un- 
pleasant things under his breath and 
went out and flung articles that he picked 
up hastily from barrels or boxes. But 
old *Bijah merely ducked or dodged, or 
yelped when the missile went true to the 
mark. 

One day ’Bijah found a pair of slip- 
pers in the back yard of the Anderson 
place where he ate the scraps that were 
flung to him by a eareless mistress who 
resented his long hours of devotion down 
the street. They were slippers that David 
had worn on those winter evenings when 
he left his wet boots in the hallway; they 
were slippers that Miss Aura had em- 
broidered. Now she cast them away in 
anger. 

The old dog recognized them, of course. 
Had they not gently scratched his fuzzy 
coat by the hour? Those were pleasant 
memories, those recollections of the winter 
evenings by the Anderson fireside, the 
old lady in her wheel chair, David in 
slippers and Miss Aura reading aloud. 

’*Bijah took one of the slippers in his 
mouth and walked down the street with 
it. He did not dare to enter the store. 
He had been rebuffed too often. But he 
meekly laid the slipper on the threshold. 
Whether he meant it as a peace offering, 
or merely recognized .its proprietorship is 
not to be known. He brought it and left 
it, and the loafers, understanding what it 
was and from whence it had come, laughed 
long and loud. 

Singularly enough, David Ross, coming 
out to learn the reason for this hilarity, 
did not throw the slipper at the one who 
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had bronght it. Just why, is not to be 
known. But a sudden flush from some 
emotion came upon his cheek and _ he 
picked up the slipper and earried it into 
his store and put it into his desk. 

Thereat, seeing signs of improvement in 
disposition, it is probable that the lop- 
eared dog was mightily rejoiced. For he 
trotted back to the Anderson back yard 
and brought the other slipper and laid it 
on the threshold, not presuming further 
on the good nature of the friend who had 
turned against him so suddenly and for 
no reason that his dog mind could under- 
stand. 

And David Ross, hearing renewed 
and still louder laughter, came out and 
took up that slipper, too, and carried it 
to its mate. But he was angry, and the 
words he muttered were not seemly. 

The buzz of gossip that ensued outside, 
the comments that he could not hear, but 
of whose tenor he was assured in his own 
mind, stirred him to sudden and rather 
unconsidered action. He determined that 
he had endured a certain kind of persecu- 
tion, so he termed it—a certain kind of 
provocative of gossip—just as long as he 
could. 

He put on his hat, locked the door of 
his store and started up the street. He 
resolved, in his strange, new passion, that 
he would not sneak to his task by night. 
He would not give gossip any opportunity 
to draw conclusions nor to guess. He 
would go by daylight to Miss Aura An- 
derson’s house, for he had business to 
transact with that lady. 

*Bijah, seeing him on his way, got up 
from his haunches, shook himself and 
started along, too. Warned by the fresh 
langhter, David turned around and fired 
a rock at the dog. ’Bijah gazed reproach- 
fully—and then kept on when David 
moved again. And so they came to the 
door of the Anderson house. 

She answered the ring at the bell very 
promptly. She had seen iuzm coming. 
She did not ask him to enter. He would 
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not have gone in even if she had asked 


him. He proposed to stand out. where 
the gossips of Sharon could see him if 
they cared to look. 

“Miss Anderson,” he said, “ I want you 
to hitch your dog up so that he will not 
pester me all the time.” 

“Mr Ross,” she returned, “if you will 
stop and think a moment you will remem- 
ber that you brought that dog to this house 
when he was a puppy and gave him to us. 
You seem to have taken your property 
back again. And while you are taking 
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property,” she added, “ I wish you would 
take this. I’ve been waiting for an oppor- 
tunity to return it.” It was a tiny par- 
cel in tissue paper. He knew it was a 
ring. 

He clutched it in the palm of his big 
hand. 

“Tf you consider that the dog is mine,” 
he said, “I will say right now I disown 
him. If he is a stray dog, I shall, as first 
selectman, order him killed. I don’t pro- 
pose to be made the laughing stock of 
this town by having that old lop-eared 
dog sitting across from my store from 
daylight to dark, and following me when- 
ever I move out on the street.” 

“From what I know of you I should 
think you might be cruel enough to turn 
on a faithful old friend like ’Bijah,” she 
rejoined, her color high and her eyes 
sparkling. Looking at her now, he real- 
ized how he had been missing the sound of 
her voice through all the long days and the 
evenings since he had flung himself 
through her door and had stamped away 
into the night. “It seems to be a part 
of your nature to turn about and abuse 
those who have been faithful to you.” 

At that moment Mr Berry came into 
sight from the direction of the stable. He 
brought a blind that had been painted and 
proceeded to hang it at a window near the 
door. He grinned blandly on David. 
David turned red and did not utter what 
was in his mind to say to her. The pres- 
ence of this listener troubled him. 

“Well?” she inquired smartly. His 
eyes wandered and rested on old ’Bijah 
waiting humbly at the gate. Mr Berry 
fumbled Jong at the blind. 

“There’s a pair of slippers that be- 
long to you—the dog brought ’em to the 
store,” said David, with desperate plunge 
into trivialities. 

“T threw them away,” she said scorn- 
fully. Then she waited, her mien showing 
impatience. 

“Yes, the same as you threw me away.” 

“But someone seems to lave picked you 
up pretty promptly, judging from what 
I hear from the store.” 

She looked at him defiantly, but after 
his last remark he seemed to lose his self- 
possession and his angry mood. His eyes 
were filled with tears, and her expression 
showed that she was frankly astonished. 

Those who know dog's well assert that 
they have wonderful instinet. But the 
dog has never been able to express himself 
on the matter. Instinet is a mysterious 
characteristic, and it is hard to under- 
stand it. But is it not easy for human 
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or canine to understand the tone and the 
inflection of the voice—the quality of the 
expression in the eye? He looked away 
at the dog to hide his sudden weakness. 
’Bijah blinked his one eye and appeared 
to understand promptly that new condi- 
tions existed. A dog is not easily subdued 
by the inflictions of human tyranny, nor 
is his memory long for abuse when it is 
a question of one he loves. ’Bijah walked 
straight to the poreh, his tail wagging, 
his one eye expressing love and appeal 
and forgiveness. He had detected the old 
and the more familiar quality in the eyes 
of his friend. Without rebuke or con- 
straint he came and sat down between 
them, nosing his cold, black tip of snout 
into David’s caressing hand. 

“There are people ready to make 
trouble for us, Aura,” he said gently. 
“But if anyone says that I have ever 
forgotten you and if anyone dares to 
say that I don’t love you better than all 
the world put together, they lie.’ Now 
he did not seem to mind the presence of 
Mr Berry. “I want you to understand 
that. By saying what is the truth V’ve 
been square with you and with myself. 
Now I'll go away.” 

He did not presume to look up at her. 
And when she spoke, his heart thrilled at 
the gentleness, the appeal in her tones. 
“Why?” she asked, but there was a 
world of meaning in the half-whispered 
word. His eyes turned upon hers and for 
a long time read them hunegrily. Love 
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that has long endured, love that has dwelt 
between twain through quiet years of 
understanding, does not require words 
with which to excuse, to beg forgiveness, 
to explain. 

“ Aura,” he said after a time, “I didn’t 
realize until just now as I was coming up 
the road how fine the old place could be 
made to look with paint and a little 
fixing. With a tower—now see what you 
think of the suggestion—on that corner 
to let a little more light into the sitting 
room, and the piazza extended around to 
the other side, this house can be made 
one of the prettiest in the village.” It 
was humble and appealing surrender, and 
yet with a note in it that suggested that 
he should be lifted to the hight of adviser. 

“T was intending to send for you to 
ask about just those things,’ she de- 
clared, her eyes on Mr Berry and speak- 
ing so that gentleman could hear dis- 
tinetly. “I would never undertake to do 
anything of that sort without your advice, 
David, dear. Come in and we'll talk it 
over.” 

At first ’Bijah made as though to lead 
the way into the house. But on second 
thought he posted himself on the porch in 
front of the door that they had closed 
behind them, and thumped his tail and 
stared at Mr Berry and at others who 
looked over the fence—stared at them all 
with an expression that said as plain as 
words: ‘‘ No passing; there’s private and 
personal business going on inside.” 





Stories Worth While 


Tributes to the Best of the Year’s Books of Fiction, by Readers 
of the Magazine Who Have Enjoyed Them 


A Real Mother Story 


Having read Peter’s Mother, by Mrs 
Henry de la Pasture, I was prepared 
for a treat in Catherine’s Child, by the 
same author. And I was not disap- 
pointed. No woman, especially if middle- 
aged, can read it without feeling com- 
panionship with its group of human 
women; for it is distinctively a woman’s 
book, a real mother story, wholesome, 
homey and pure. From old Lady Sarah, 
who considers “the happiness of being 
a grandmother much over-rated,’ to dear 
little Lily, longing for the mothering 
which happily she receives at last, they 
are all real folks. 

The theme is the relationship of a 
mother who has dreamed that her child 
will be like herself to a daughter who 
proves to be the child of her father. And 
the solution of the problem lies in the 
words of Catherine’s old nurse: “ Her’ll 
come back, my dear, doan’tee niver frit 
yarself. And doan’tee niver frit her 
neither wi’ asking vor what her ean’t give.” 

Closing the book, one feels glad that 
the brilliant, willful Philippa gets a good 
husband to take care of her, while vaguely 
regretting, though it be inevitable, that 
her sweet mother, whose whole life has 
been given to loving, must remain content 
to “commune with her own heart—and 
be still.” Harriette R. Shattuck. 


Life in Germany 


A Year Out of Life, by Mary E. Wal- 
Jer, is the record of correspondence be- 
tween an American girl and a splendid 
and learned German, which begins with 
the former’s desire to translate the lat- 
ter’s book. Accustomed to look upon the 
better class of Germans as divided be- 
tween a devotion to science and to dull- 
ness, I was charmed with a contrary view 
expressed in little glimpses of life in 
Hanover, Cassel, Dresden or in a for- 
ester’s cottage in Thiiringia. 

The German’s letters to Nathalie reveal 
all the little intimacies of a home, the 
heme of a widower, too. The children, 
the Christmas celebration, the butler and 


the delinquent governess each come in 
long enough to reveal the less serious 
side of a man, gentle and thoughtful 
above everything of his little family. 

When, after learning to love the woman 
who apparently cares only for his let- 
ters, the author becomes convinced that 
he has been the subject of American tri- 
fling, he ends the correspondence abruptly 
by marrying another woman. 

Helen A. Inwin Kahn. 


Rare Short Stories 


Some critics are calling Helen Mackay . 
a genius, and not without reason. At all 
events, her Houses of Glass is one of the 
notable achievements of the year. A New 
York woman, traveled, cultured, puts 
forth her first production and wins instant 
recognition from those who know both 
life and its interpretation. The book is 
a volume of short stories of Paris, emulat- 
ing in perfection of workmanship, deli- 
eacy of delineation and_ emotional 
restraint, the best of the French master- 
pieces. This woman sees things just as 
they are, and she sketches what she sees, 
telling a little, refraining from telling 
much. Mrs Mackay gives us credit for 
eyes and hearts and imaginations, and she 
trusts us with the story lying beneath the 
story she has told. 

Exit the Marquis, from the standpoint 
of literature, is perfect. Three pages 
only, and in it two characters entirely 
revealed, two pasts laid bare. Only an 
artist ean work like this. Great moral 
lessons, suggested, not insisted upon, lie 
in some of these stories, Careless women, 
and there are many such, should read “ A 
Lesson,” or La Glorieuse. Perfection is 
touched again in “Do You See, My 
Dear?” 

“* Every Morning,” in Steps of Horn and 
of Ivory, is one of the most exquisite 
pictures of girlhood one ean find in any 
book, old or new. Lovely little Allegra 
has not lost the grace and delicacy of 
mind and heart that girls today seem so 
many times to miss. 

“Every morning she came to the top 
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of the stairs to stand in the sunlight or 
the lamplight and the shadows, and look 
down, and say aloud, ‘ Oh, steps that I 
love, take me down every day to my beau- 
tiful and happy and good things, and 
bring me back always to the thing that 
is best of all. Amen.’ She could not pos- 
sibly have told in words what she meant 
by the thing that was best of all. But 
everyone knows whose home is for him 
the heart of the world.” 
Grace Duffield Goodwin. 


Good Mr Opp 


Pathetic, grotesque, lovable, conceited 
and good to the marrow of his bones, Mr 
Opp, by Alice Hegan Rice, brings tears 
and smiles together at almost every page. 
His courage, his philosophy, his tireless 
devotion to weird little Miss Kippy, his 
boastful pride, his simple confidence in 
his own ability and in human nature, 
touch the heart too closely to be entirely 
funny. As a lover and asa citizen he 
towers above many a larger man, and I 
feel that my list of acquaintances could 
not spare him. The voice of the Opp 
Eagle must be heard to be appreciated, 
but his note is not unlike that of the 
newsmongering bird in any rural com- 
munity—only much louder! Altogether 
the book is enjoyable and leaves the 
reader with a sense of gain for knowing 
the people in it. A. F.C. W. 


Cheer for the Sad 


When I had read Miss Minerva and Wil- 
liam Green Hill, by Frances Boyd Cal- 
houn, I “ wanted some more.” Twice I read 
the story through and was still hungry. 
The author is the “ dandiest ’splainer ” 
of child character “they is.” The men- 
tally sick should read this book. The tonic 
effect of the doings and sayings of Billie 
and his companions is invaluable. There 
is a laugh on every page. 

“Me and Wilkes Booth Lincoln done 
_never have to do that sence we’s born,” 
is already a favorite quotation in our 
family. When an obstreperous patient 
refuses his medicine, I shall tell him the 
story of “ Piljerk Peter.” The medicine, 
like Peter’s pill, will slip down his throat 
before he has time to think. To a man I 
know, who comes into contact with much 
of this life’s sadness, I shall give this 
book to read. It will do his heart good, 
and bring a smile to his face. 

Oh, little mothers! There is a lesson 
in this story for you. Your favorite pun- 
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ishment is often taken as a matter of 
course. ‘ We boun’ to get what’s coming 
to us anyway... but we done had a 
heap of fun.” Mary Elliot. 


An Evening of Enjoyment 


To those of us who have read and en- 
joyed the clever little book called Wee 
McGregor, J. J. Bell’s new sketch, Oh! 
Christina, will be welcomed heartily. It 
is remarkably well written, made up prin- 
cipally of Seotch dialect, and is decidedly 
wittier than the former book. The simple 
little plot is woven around the maiden 
aunt, a highly cultured woman, reduced 
in circumstances, who has adopted an 
orphan niece. 

Little episodes, in which the two tem- 
peraments conflict, are highly amusing. 
The child, who is addicted to reading 
penny novels, has acquired a very roman- 
tic turn of mind, and plans to make a 
match between her aunt and an agent who 
visits their little shop monthly. The wit 
and humor of the book, combined with the 
clever way in which it is written, promise 
an evening of enjoyment to any who eare 
to have it. Ethel Colon Weeks. 


Powerful Emotion 


“An old-fashioned, out-of-date thing 
called love—just the primitive, funda- 
mental love there is between a man and a 
woman” is the seeret of The Glory of 
the Conquered, by Susan Glaspell. Such 
a love existing between a husband and 
wife is a novel theme for a story. But 
it is a forcible and inspiring one as well. 

Karl Hubers, a brilliant scientist, is 
engaged in the laboratories of the Univer- 
sity of Chicago in research work upon 
a disease which is upon the increase, of 
which men and women are dying hard 
deaths, and about which physicians are 
groping around in the dark. Young, 
vigorous, enthusiastic—he makes big 
strides, and can even see ahead of him his 
transition into fields that none have 
reached before, when suddenly stricken by 
one of the greatest curses that can come 
to man, he is foreed to renounce abso- 
lutely his experiments, life work and 
hopes of success. 

The struggle of a man, shut out thus 
by one blow from the work he loves, and 
in which he is wonderfully successful, is 
described so keenly it is felt. How the 
conquered wins glory; how he is sus- 
tained by the tender, protecting, beautiful 
love of Ernestine; how she gives up her 
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art to study science, in order that through 
her eyes her husband may continue his 
beloved work; and how her perfect love, 
having passed through an overwhelming 
sorrow, finally becomes productive of a 
wonderful masterpiece—these are the ele- 
ments of a really powerful emotional 
story. kK. C. M. 


The Study of a Man 


“Take an old maxim,” says Mr Zang- 
will somewhere, “ reverse it and you have 
a new truth.” Take the average hero of 
fiction of these times, the Apollo in flan- 
nels, khaki or evening black, with his 
fine shoulders and robust health, his look 
of race, of efficiency, of masterfulness, of 
God-given right to be the only appropri- 
ate soul mate for his equally imcompa- 
rable feminine prototype, reverse all this, 
and you get—Septimus, “ Simple” Sep- 
timus, as Mr Locke appropriately desig- 
nated him in his first title for his story, 
the most frail, narrow-chested, vague, 
helpless, absurdly inefficient creature that 
ever an author took seriously. That he 
is incidentally an inventor of heavy-fire 
euns, and has an ex-burglar for a valet, 
these whims you allow the author, if you 
allow them, out of sheer good nature. 
But before the end of the story is reached, 
these anomalies are rendered more or 
less plausible. The very deficiencies and 
absurdities of Septimus are turned to 
virtues, and in their working out and 
effect on the other characters of the 
story, they verge on the sublime. A cer- 
tain early impatience with his lack of 
manliness wears away as you grow to 
understand him, and you find yourself 
catching the author’s point, and agreeing 
with him that there is a finer chivalry and 
a nobler quality of manhood in the self- 
effacement and purity of heart of the 
nebulous Septimus than is to be found 
in the robust and swashbuckling type 
more .common to fiction. How all this is 
achieved, and made vivid to an unusual 
degree—that is the story. In its develop- 
ment, Mr Locke finds plentiful opportu- 
nity for all his gifts of phrase and obser- 
vation, and his pages are enlivened with 
many a bright saying or purple patch 
of description. 

The foil for Septimus is one Clem 
Sypher. A big, crude, boastful American 
this, owner of Sypher’s Cure, a patent 
medicine of dubious worth, and possessed 
with a fanatical passion for its exploita- 
tion. These two opposite characters, 
eventually, through their love for Zora 
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Middlemist, are brought together to a 
point of dependence one on the other, but, 
strangely enough, of the generally ac- 
cepted stronger on the seemingly weaker. 
Looking back over the character of 
Septimus, the question suggests itself 
whether, in the wholesale devotion of our 
modern writers to the psychology of 
woman, they have not, perhaps, too 
greatly neglected man. He, too, as Mr 
Locke has apparently rediscovered, has 
a psychology, and perhaps it is he that. 
is now “misunderstood.” H. G. F. 


A Patriotic Tale 


Leaving aside the love motif, which is 
good enough to-hold the attention of any 
reader, leaving aside the diplomacy, the 
political intrigue, and looking only at the 
historical side, 54-40 or Fight, by Emer- 
son Hough, is worthy of the attention of 
every patriotic American. The deserip- 
tions of the race for Oregon, the perils 
of the “Oregon trail,” the immensity of 
a country without the telephone, the tel- 
egraph, the railroad or any road, are 
vivid, and no one ean read 54-40 or Fight 
without feeling a greater pride in our 
brief but brilliant history, our great men, 
their love of truth and justice and right 
and honor. 

What*has it done for me? All one 
has a right to ask of any historical novel. 
It has created a determination and a 
desire to know the truth, to become bet- 
ter acquainted with the events leading up 
to the acquisition of Texas and Oregon. 
What more can we ask of any book than 
that it stimulate for further study and 
inquiry after the truth? 

A. L. Aderton. 


Tender Humor and Pathos 


Among the 1909 fiction I have found 
one book without a single murder, divorce 
or startling adventure. In Old Lady 
Number 31, by Louise Forsslund, the 
reader will find only a quaint little story, 
eenuine humor and pathos, too. 

When Abraham and Angy have to 
sell their heavily mortgaged old home, 
Abe is sending Angy to the old ladies’ 
home, and is going himself to the poor 
house. The old ladies generously deter- 
mine not to eat so much and to give up 
their best room, that Abe and Angy need 
not be separated. He becomes Old Lady 
Number 31, and is very popular with all 
the inmates. “At last the thirty tender 
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vines had found a stanch old oak for 
their clinging.” 

Abe is cordially welcomed and made to 
feel really necessary to all the old ladies. 
Miss Forsslund takes us right into the 
life of the “home.” We are glad and 
sorry with them all; so pleased when 
everything ends like the fairy stories, and 
everyone lives happily ever after. 

Such a story cannot fail to put one 
into a cheerful, kindly mood, and there 
is a strong contrast between this book 
and the morbid, sensational fiction of 
today. BPR 


Genuinely Human 


Through Welsh Doorways, a collection 
of short stories by Jeannette Marks, gives 
us an intimate view of life in a small 
Welsh community. The petty rivalries 
and trivial deceptions are cleverly de- 
pieted. In one story an old wife allows 
her love for her dying husband so to 
over-rule her hatred of deceit that she 
imitates the euckoo’s eall, lest he die 
without having heard again the bird of 
spring. 

In another story, a man who has always 
been unpopular with his townspeople hits 
upon the clever scheme of presenting the 
town with a hearse. This done, his pop- 
ularity is assured. The hearse having’ ar- 
rived, the question at once comes up as 
to the first occupant. Two old ladies are 
very ill, and great excitement prevails 
as their condition fluctuates. For the one 
who dies first will confer upon her family 
an enviable prestige. 

Several of the stories picture, in a 
touching manner, the love of the aged 
husband and wife; and throughout the 
book the reader’s interest never flags be- 
eause the characters are so genuinely 
human. Myrtle M. Gray. 


Girl Problems 


Every mother of girls should read The 
Glass House, by Florence Morse Kings- 
ley, and then put it into the hands of her 
daughters. It tells of a mother who 
allowed herself to become involved in 
activities which drew her away from the 
care of home and family, and it was not 
till her health was broken, her home dis- 
organized and one of her daughters in 
moral peril, that she awoke to her mis- 
take, 

The delineation of the two very human 
little daughters, one so helpful and unsel- 
fish, the other so thoughtless, vain and 
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disobedient, cannot fail to be wholesome 
reading for young girls. They will not 
find the story “ preachy,” however, but 
one that excites liveliest interest to the 
end. For older readers there is much to 
enjoy in the various problems that con- 
front the husband and the wife, the 
father and the mother. Fhe chaps. « 


The Dear Old Music Master 


To one who cares to read a story for 
the story’s sake, and who will not be 
distressed by lack of literary polish, The 
Musie Master, novelized by Charles Klein 
from the play of the same name, will give 
a great deal of pleasure. The pure, un- 
selfish love of a father for his child 
forms a most refreshing motive after the 
tropical love themes which crowd modern 
novels. 

The simple, childlike soul of the old 
musie master glows through all the pages 
of the story, and grips our hearts so 
that we no longer wonder at the great and 
sustained popularity of the play. The 
hero steps into our lives, not as a char- 
acter in fiction, but as a loved friend 
whose sorrows are ours. His old-fash- 
ioned chivalry which makes him go hun- 
gry in order to be able to take a tiny 
bunch of violets to his “ Elene,” his brave 
front in the face of poverty, humiliation 
and utter hopelessness, are heart breaking. 
We are so happy when, at last, he may 
“mend the doll with the broken eye.” 

Faber 


New England Life 


A book to be recommended both be- 
cause it is entertaining and because it 
makes one think is But Still a Man, by 
Margaret L. Knapp. The plot coneerns 
the love of a young minister for a charm- 
ing woman who lives in a picturesque old 
house, but for once the “ eourse of true 
love runs smooth,” and we have atten- 
tion to devote to the secondary characters, 
These are well done and stand out with 
wonderful individuality, giving us a vivid 
picture of life in a New England village. 
Humor and pathos are skillfully blended 
and there is food for serious thought in 
every chapter. Various problems are 
brought up and the reader ean do his own 
thinking. 

The book should be read twice to be 
properly appreciated. The first time [ 
was too much absorbed in the characters 
to do full justice to the deeper side of 
the story, but after a second reading I 
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find myself considering seriously various 
phases of life which most of us can med- 
itate upon with profit to ourselves and 
those about us. One of the keenest things 
in the book is the rich materialist’s defini- 
tion of happiness: “ Happiness is wanting 
more than you can get and thinking you 
are going to get it.” Lb. AY Ws 


Progress and Conservatism 


Robert Grant has caught and fixed for 
history one of the dramatic periods in 
American industrial life. It was a time 
for the making of big fortunes, and the 
hero is a distinct product of the times. 
The Chippendales is written in the lei- 
surely style which takes time to create 
atmosphere. It is an old friend, to be 
taken up again and again before the 
end is reached. This, after the epidemic 
of rapid-fire books, is a decided pleasure. 
The book is full of inspiring thoughts and 
telling sentences. 

The efforts of a young business man 
and his family to distinguish between real 
aristocracy and its glittering imitation, 
the pictures of struggle between modern 
progress and delightful old conservatism, 
are in the telling both helpful and enter- 
taining. The message of the book is the 
triumph of the good and steadfast over 
the showy and unscrupulous. Every page 
of the book is as full of purpose as it is 
of strength. Ada B. Stevens. 


Salty and Sweet 


When the world seems a particularly 
trying sphere, and you eannot decide 
which of seventeen pressing duties to do 
next, shove aside all seventeen tempo- 
rarily and peruse a few chapters of Cy 
Whittaker’s Place, by Joseph Lincoln. 
Captain Whittaker came from Bayport, 
where the smell of the marshes was salty 
and sweet, and where every male baby 
was “born with web feet and predestined 
to become a sailor.” 

The book, like Bayport, is salty and 
sweet. It is not the kind which the 
reader must devour in one sitting, driven 
on feverishly by an amazing ‘plot. While 
it is rather better to start Cy Whittaker 
at the beginning, that is by no means 
necessary to enjoy it. From the outset, 
you feel sure that they will “marry and 
live happily ever afterwards” and so can 
linger pleasantly over the various episodes 
which are the chief joy of the book. 
There is “the perfect boarding house” 
which Keturah ran, and Bailey Bangs, her 
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husband, whom she “ran” quite as com- 
petently as the house, and many other 
delicious moments. 

Having spent a half hour in leisurely 
Bayport, the perplexed victim of the 
complexities of life will discover that 
her seventeen pressing duties were not 
so immediate as she thought, and will be 
led to approach them with a serene spirit 
and a cheerful countenance. M. R. O. 


The Hand-Made Gentleman 


A book for vaeation reading is The 
Hand-Made Gentleman, by Irving Bach- 
eller. Girls will enjoy the love story run- 
ning through it like a thread of gold, 
while they may skip some of the pages 
relating to inventions and progress. Boys 
will follow the steps of Pearl in his effort 
to harness electricity and water power, 
and be engrossed with political contests 
which involved great railroad interests. 

The period ineludes the application of 
telegraphy to business life, the great 
combination of railroads under Vander- 
bilt and the civil war. Pearl was a hero 
in war, who was decorated by Lincoln 
himself. 

The Hand-Made Gentleman, of humble 
birth, with no early opportunities, edu- 
cates himself by taking note of the speech 
and manners of the well-bred, and by 
reading the best books. He holds the pur- 
pose of fulfilling the word “ gentleman ” 
at first in external manners and forms, 
but later in motive and principle. His 
precepts are good, and his manner of 
stating them naive and winning. Boys 
will find the book stimulating both intel- 
lectually and morally. Mii WB. 


Announcement 


For the convenience of readers, many 
of whom write for copies of books re- 
viewed, our Book Department has 
arranged to furnish the books here de- 
seribed, postpaid, at the following’ prices: 

For $1.50, A Year Out of Life, The 
Glory of the Conquered, Septimus, 54-40 
or Fight, The Glass House, The Music 
Master, But Still a Man, The Chippen- 
dales, Cy Whittaker’s Place, The Hand- 
Made Gentleman; for $1.20, Catherine’s 
Child; for $1.10, Through Welsh Door- 
ways; for $1, Houses of Glass, Mr Opp, 
Miss Minerva and William Green Hill, 
Old Lady No 31; for 60 cents, Oh! Chris- 
tina. Send money order or check to 
Book Department, in care of this mag- 
azine.’ 


For Rosie’s Sake 


By John Spargo 
Author of The Bitter Cry of the Children, Underfed School Children, etc 


ESS pale ae ag a pany and 
fe) her love for it, and her 
Z maternal pride in_ its 
=~? beauty, were almost pa- 
thetic to behold. The set- 
tlement visitor first saw 
her standing in the door- 
way of a poor Clinton street tenement 
and was fascinated by the picture. The 
frame of the picture was sordid and mean 
beyond description, but the gloom of the 
hallway as seen from the street, and the 
squalor of the neighborhood served only 
to bring out the beauty of the picture it- 
self. Tall and pretty, Mrs Ryan watched 
with tender affection the fingers of her 
baby feebly picking at the brass buttons 
upon her crimson sweater—the first cer- 
tain sign of “ noticin’ things.” Only such 
a painter as George De Forest Brush 
could have done justice to the picture. 

Straightway the settlement visitor 
christened Mrs Ryan the “ madonna of 
Clinton street,” and so we came to speak 
of her en famille. The baby, too, became 
in a sense our baby, and the chronicle of 
its little life a theme of common interest. 

Now, it is written in Nature’s eternal 
laws that every baby needs love—mother’s 
love. Amiable theorists have disputed the 
great law; they have theorized much and 
experimented not a little to place science 
above the subtle forces of mother love in 
a baby’s life, but with small result. 
Scientific culture plus mother love suc- 
ceeds admirably, but fails always as a 
substitute for it. Every baby needs a 
pair of mother’s arms all its own, and the 
best institution which science has ever 
devised, with the most skilled and efficient 
nurses, could not compare with a humble 
cottage home pervaded by the love of a 
sensible mother. 

But there must be wisdom with love. 
I have seen babies suffer worse from unen- 
lightened love than would have been pos- 
sible with anything else short of hatred. 
If mother love were enough, then little 
Rosie Ryan would have been richly dow- 
ered, for her love for her child was the 
great passion of Madonna Ryan’s life. 
But it was a pathetic and tragic thing, 
this love of the mother for her child. She 
lacked wisdom. Defective education, 







wrong social conditions and a false sense 
of life values had sent her into wifehood 
and motherhood with no sense of the 
solemn responsibilities involved. Over 
her love for her baby hung the dense 
shadow of her ignorance. 

The fault was not hers. Back of her 
ignorance lay the ignorance of the race, 
of a civilization which does not edueate its 
citizens for parenthood. She, poor soul, 
was not responsible for the fact that a 
civilization which would not intrust the 
care of a machine to an unskilled hand, 
recklessly and heedlessly gives the care of 
infinitely precious human bodies and souls. 
to mothers who have never prepared for 
motherhood. No one had thought it worth 
while to teach her, to fit her in any way 
for the great work of her life; only the 
neighbors had told her that it was ‘‘ wrong 
to love a baby too much,” and that it 
was necessary to lose the first one in 
order to know how to keep the second. 

Nature’s most precious gift to a child 
is the milk of its mother’s breasts. No 
other food equals it, and the baby nursed 
by its mother is shielded against the worst 
ravages of infantile disease. Had Mrs 
Ryan only known this—had she known 
that her full, rounded, bursting breasts 
vere a glorious inheritance for her child, 
she would have been happy beyond meas- 
ure. But no one had ever taught her this; 
no one had ever told her that. the breast- 
fed baby’s chances of life were far su- 
perior to those of bottle-fed babies; that 
disease and death lurk in nursing bottles 
and patent foods. No one had told her 
that the death rate of bottle-fed babies is 
far higher than that of babies nursed as 
Nature intended. And because no one had 
told her these things the madonna of 
Clinton street balanced the life of her 
baby against her own pleasure, and in her 
eyes the pleasure outweighed the life 
of her child. 

There are mothers who cannot nurse 
their babies, whose flattened breasts re- 
fuse to yield milk to their little ones. For 
such as these the bottle of cow’s milk, 
with all its disadvantages and perils, must 
be chosen as a substitute. And the wise 
mother suffers pain when she wakes to 
the realization of the fact that her breasts 
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are barren and dry. But in her ignorance 
Mrs Ryan punished herself and suffered 
agony and wasted her baby’s heritage of 
health. She thought it “nicer” to give 
the little one a bottle; of the full fountain 
breasts which were the glory of her moth- 
erhood she was ashamed. She felt that 
it would rob her of pleasure and tie her 
too close to the eradle if she nursed her 
baby at her breast. Just as many a selfish 
mother for the sake of “society ” hazards 
her ehild’s life, so did Mrs Ryan in her 
ignorance place her pleasure and her 
freedom above Nature’s law. Yet her love 
for her baby was the great passion of her 
drab life, a tender and beautiful thing to 
behold. 


II 


When the summer came the tenements 
of our street became so many stricken 
camps. The torturous heat poured upon 
roofs and pavements; no freshening 
breezes swept down the deep canyon of 
brick houses. Men and women struggled 
for breath, gasping in the reeking hovels, 
and vainly seeking sleep upon the sizzling 
fire escapes and roofs. And all through 
the sweltering, humid nights the eries of 
fever-tortured babies blended in one great 
wailing, helpless protest against the eity, 
man made—one heartrending prayer for 
relief. In the settlement we staggered 
under the load of anguish we bore, foreing 
pathetic smiles to our lips while our 
hearts were heavier than lead. Out of the 
noisome, squalid hovels a few mothers 
with their babies could be taken each day 
for a brief respite, but pitiful little fu- 
neral processions told, with thei grim, 
mocking eloquenee, of the only adequate 
and lasting reef from the blight of the 
tenements. 

It was little Rosie’s second summer, 
and every cheek blanched with fear when 
her mother rushed into the settlement 
bearing the limp, fevered child in her 
arms. In the wild abandon of her grief 
and the passion of love she seemed ex- 
alted above all human standards; she 
was like some outraged goddess as she 
eried, “ My Roste is sick! Dying! She 
must not die! Do something! Oh God, 
she shall not die!” 

Such sights were not new. Day after 
day, all through the weeks of torrid heat, 
we had watched with pathetic helplessness 
the suffering of the tiny victims of “ sum- 
mer complaint.” But Rosie’s case was 
different, somehow. Rosie was in a sense 
our child, and each heart took up the 
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ery, “She must not die! 
shall not die!” 

If prayers could have saved her little 
life, Rosie would have been saved, for we 
all prayed fervently and passionately. 
if science could have saved her, Rosie 
would have been saved to us, for in the 
hospital where she lay for a week, hover- 
ing betwixt life and death, physicians 
and nurses availed themselves of all the 
means known to science, and all the arts 
of love, to save that tender bud, only to 
give back at last a lifeless thing in a tiny 
coffin. So there was yet another pitiful 
funeral procession in Clinton street, and 
she who was its madonna became its 
Rachel, too sore and stricken to be com- 
forted. The heat passed away and the 
cool nights of autumn came back again, 
but our Rachel refused to be comforted. 
She clung to us for support and spent 
more and more of her time in the little 
settlement, partly, I suspect, because she 
felt that we had loved Rosie so well that 
we were her kinsfolk in sorrow. Partly, 
also, no doubt, because when she was 
alone she was tormented by the fear that 
the unborn babe beneath her heart would 
also droop when its second summer should 
come. 

And in the settlement we had Rosie’s 
picture ever before us as we thought of 
the unborn. Rosie became for us a sym- 
bol of the wasted mother love and baby 
life of the tenements. We seemed to hear 
her ery—a pitiful, constant plea for other 
little human blossoms. Rosie’s little fin- 
gers seemed to weave into our lives the 
dream of a new great social service for 
our settlement—the union of wisdom and 
mother love. We dreamed of a new, 
greater settlement where mothers would 
learn how to eare for their little Rosies, 
where the lamp of wisdom, constantly 
burning, would mingle its light with the 
love born of maternal hearts. And when 
we were assailed by doubt, we triumphed 
in the name of the lost child. “For 
Rosie’s sake ” became our watchword and 
comfort. 


Oh God, she 


It 


The dream has not yet been fully real- 
ized, but we have not dreamed in vain 
for all that. Where we east the seed in 
faith, and in the name of Angel Rosie, 
a tiny plant appears with its promise of 
ultimate fruition. In the crowded quar- 
ters of the little settlement—a simple ten- 
ement house—we have long since learned 
not to despise “the day of small things.” 


FOR ROSIE’S SAKE 


One day, before another baby had come 
to fill Rosie’s place in the life of the dis- 
consolate Mrs Ryan, Sister Barbara 
tacked a big blue-print diagram upon the 
wall of the club room. That was the be- 
ginning of the fulfillment of our dream, 
the planting of the seed from which har- 
vest is certain. She tacked the diagram 
to the wall with reverence, for to her it 
was a sacred thing. The lines of the 
diagram faded away and the face of a 
lovely child took their place—the face 
of Rosie. 

Some good genius brought Mrs Ryan 
to the settlement within an hour, and she 
went at once to the club room, as usual. 
Any new thing in the club room must 
inevitably challenge attention, for there 
was so little of anything. So the big dia- 
gram with its queer lines arrested her 
attention. It was simple enough, and she 
understood it with very little explanation. 
A clever French physician had sent us 
the chart, showing the results of a very 
eareful study made in Paris. Little white 
blocks showed the death rate of babies 
nursed at the breast, while gray shaded 
blocks showed the death rate of babies 
artificially fed. The gray blocks rose 
much higher than the white ones. 

Mrs Ryan understood. When Sister 
Barbara came into the room she was 
standing before the diagram, her face 
wet with scalding tears. She stretched 
forth her hands in a pathetic appeal and 
eried, “If I’d a-known that before Rosie 
was born she might a-lived! Why didn’t 
they tell me that?” A sunbeam caressed 
Sister Barbara’s golden hair as she ex- 
plained how the loss of little Rosie had 
taught us a great lesson. The poor 
mother went away comforted, a new hope 
in her heart. “You are doing it for 
Rosie’s sake,” she said. 

Thus the Good Mothers’ Club began. 
Sister Barbara soon had as many anxious 
pupils as she could manage, as many as 
could be crowded into the largest room 
in the settlement, which was once a tene- 
ment bedroom. Young mothers with their 
first babies, young mothers-to-be, anx- 
iously waiting their first babies, and a few 
unmarried girls from the woolen mills who 
shyly begged permission to attend, be- 
cause they were soon to be married, made 
up the club, which soon became an impor- 
tant institution in the life of Clinton 
street. It was Sister Barbara’s philos- 
ophy that everything should begin at the 
beginning. 

Clinton street soon became possessed 
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of a new concept of motherhood. The 
mothers began to talk of “ baby’s rights ” 
—the right to be born well and to be 
properly cared for when born. The nurs- 
ing bottle came to be regarded as a nec- 
essary evil at best; mothers-to-be prayed 
that their breasts might nourish their little 
ones, and regulated their diet to that end. 
All that tended to rob a child of nourish- 
ment from its mother’s breasts was con- 
demned as wicked, whether it was the 
pride or indolence of the mother or the 
social and industrial conditions which 
took the mother away to the factory to 
serve a machine. The old idea that “ dirt 
is good for babies” retreated before the 
new knowledge that dirt and disease and 
death go together. 

The mothers learned that the baby has 
only a single stomach, while cow’s milk 
is intended by nature for an animal with 
four stomachs. They knew that, and they 
understood how difficult it is for the baby 
to digest the heavy curd which a ealf 
so easily digests. To modify cow’s milk 
scientifically, instead of merely adding 
water by guesswork, fascinated them. 
Then the good doctor who gave them his 
services, and inspired them with some of 
his own enthusiasm, taught them sueh 
simple rudiments of the bacteriology of 
milk as mothers should know, and _ let. 
them see through the microscope the teem- 
ing life of a drop of “store milk.” This 
became the theme of the gossip of the 
street, and more than one mother, getting 
her first knowledge from a chat with a 
neighbor in a doorway, eried out, “If I 
had only known these things my baby 
would not have died!” 

Weighing the babies became the prin- 
cipal entertainment of the Good Mothers’ 
Club, and a friendly rivalry sprang up in 
the street. As keenly as the men were 
interested in baseball scores, the wives 
became interested in these scores of baby 
weights; and as the men made heroes of 
the great baseball players, so their wives 
made heroes of the mothers whose babies 
gained most ounces each month. The 
elub had brought a new vision of mother- 
hood to its members, and given them new 
and larger interests in life. This was a 
result we had not counted upon, an added 
blessing to the sweeping victory over 
disease and death which the great drop 
in the infant death rate showed. 

Upon the day that another little gil 
came to take Rosie’s place in the Ryan 
home, the Infants’ Milk Depot, which 
the goodness of a gentle Hebrew philan- 
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thropist made possible, was opened im 
Clinton street, amid the rejoicing of many 
mothers who had learned to appreciate 
the importance of the new baby culture. 
Madonna Ryan could not be with us to 
see the opening and hear the speeches, but 
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as the cheers and the music were. wafted 
in through her open window she knew 
that it had been done for the sake of Angel 
Rosie. And the tears which fell wpon 
the newborn babe at her side were tears 
of great joy and unspeakable gratitude. 
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The Restful Arrangement of Rooms 


An Interview with Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the New 
York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


eo T WAS shown in a pre- 
k| vious article (the Feb- 
¥ ruary number, 1909) how 
necessary it is that the 
colors in the home be har- 
monious, and the secret of 
color harmony has _ also 
been hinted at. But it is not enough that 
the home be harmonious in color only. 
It must have harmony in line as well. 
Without this harmony it will lack a feel- 
ing of rest, though the color scheme may 
be perfect. The present article, therefore, 
will endeavor to suggest the principles of 
line harmony which are taught in the New 
York Art School and in the New York 
Young Men’s Christian Association by 
Frank Alvah Parsons. 

The structural features of a room are 
the key primarily to the kind and direc- 
tion of the leading lines of the room. In 
the main these structural lines are straight, 
being either vertical or horizontal. They 
are determined by the structure of the 
doors, windows, ceilings and the sides of 
the room.. The exceptions to this straight 
line construction are few and consist of 
arched doors and windows, vaulted eeil- 
ings and bay windows. In harmony with 
these should be the lines of ornaments, 
furniture and picture frames. 

The lines indicated by these structural 
features are produced in the main by 
hangings, patterns in wallpaper and floor 
coverings, structural or ornamental lines 
of furniture, contour of pictures, shapes 
of frames, position of wires and the ar- 
rangement of all these things within the 
room with reference to each other and to 
the room itself. The most restful ar- 
rangement of a room is an arrangement 
in which all these things—hangings, lines 





of furniture, patterns on wall and floor, 
ete—conform in general to the structural 
lines of the room. 

Straight-line structure, of course, is the 
simplest of all structures, the straight line 
being monotonous and not ealling atten- 
tion to itself. Therefore, the arrangement 
of a room in which all the lines are 
straight, being either horizontal or verti- 
eal, and conforming to the structure of 
the room itself, is the simplest, plainest 
and least distracting arrangement ‘pos- 
sible. Not all people and not all condi- 
tions, however, call for this extreme sim- 
plicity, and, in fact, it is seldom necessary. 
Thus, the chief value of such extreme 
simplicity lies im the knowledge that it is 
restful rather than in its ordinary utility. 
We want to know how to secure effects 
even though we do not always want the 
extreme effect itself. 


Curved lines keep the mind on the alert 


Curved-line construction has an effect 
just the opposite of straight-line construc- 
tion. The straight line does not eall at- 
tention to itself except when in contrast. 
The curved line does. It makes a bid for 
the attention. We want to see where it 
is going as it changes direction at every 
point. A feeling of motion is produeed, 
therefore, in a room in which eurved 
lines predominate; the mind is constantly 
on the alert. Take an ordinary wall 
panel as an example. If it is a simple 
rectangle we glance at it onee and notice 
it no more. But if it contains an intricate 
design, rectangular and circular, straight- 
way the eye begins to study out the pat- 
tern. The mind is aroused. It is the 
change in line direction with the result- 
ing contrasts that does it. 
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Nor is this strange. It is simply what 
occurs elsewhere in life. Take the drowsy 
traveler on a train. As long as the train 
moves, the sleeper is unconscious of what 
is passing. But let the train stop and 
he is wide awake in a minute. His mind 
has been aroused by the change. Take the 
ticker buzzing steadily in an office. No 
one notices it as long as it continues unin- 
terruptedly. But the minute that it stops 
everyone is startled by the silence. 
Change ealls for attention. The curved 
line, therefore, affects the mind through 
the eye, just as the varying telegraph 
instrument affects the mind through the 
ear. 

Not all curved lines, however, attract 
an equal amount of attention. That is 
because some curves change more un- 
evenly than others. The circle, moving 
ever in accordance with a given law, 
ealls for the least attention and so neces- 
sitates the least nerve strain. The ellipse, 
ehanging more unevenly in its course, 
ealls for greater attention, and a cor- 
respondingly larger outlay of nerve force. 
On the other hand, it is more interesting 
than a cirele that goes round and round 
in one monotonous track. The curve of 
the ovoid is still greater in its interest, 
and is consequently used in base curves, 
types of ornament, ete. 

It is interesting to note how these va- 
rious types of curved lines have been 
used in the arts as civilization advanced. 
The circle, the simplest curved line, was 
used in primitive art; the ellipse and the 
oval, less simple curves, are met with only 
in later art. 

Most intricate of all designs, however, 
are those in which both straight and 
curved lines are employed or in which 
various types of curved lines enter. Here 
the changes are greater than when curved 
lines of one type only are used, and so 
the mental alertness occasioned will be 
greater, and the drain on the nerves by 
constant association correspondingly more 
severe, 

In planning a room, therefore, the 
artist, architect or decorator must bear 
all these things in mind, determining the 
lines of his room according to the amount 
of attention he wishes to draw to the fit- 
tings of the room. And this, in turn, 
depends upon the taste of those for whom 
the room is planned. For culture is re- 
flected in the decoration of the home, just 
as it is in dress and speech. The person 
of little culture who would wear loud 
clothes, speak loudly and act loudly, 
would also desire loud and garish decora- 
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tions in the home. The refined person 
would choose quiet and restful surround- 
ings. And line agreement, as we have 
seen, has nearly as much to do with secur- 
ing quiet effects as has harmony of color. 


The room with straight lines 


A room with straight lines, as we have 
seen, calls for straight-line treatment. 
The patterns on the wall, if any be 
used, and the designs in the floor cover- 
ing, should parallel the lines of the room. 
Draperies should hang in straight folds. 
Pictures should have frames whose lines 
are vertical and horizontal. They should 
be hung by two wires running parallel 
with the sides of the frame, rather than 
by one wire that forms a triangle above 
the picture. The latter arrangement 
catches the eye instantly and distracts at- 
tention from the picture itself. The hooks 
should also be of the same ecolor as the 
background against which they are hung. 
The lines of the furniture should be as 
straight as possible, and the idea of hori- 
zontal and vertical lines should be carried 
out in all the furnishings of the room. 
The amount of variation from this de- 
pends upon the nature and use of the 
room. 


The room with curved lines 


The room in which eurved lines pre- 
dominate calls for parallel curves in its 
furnishings. If the ceiling is vaulted or 
the doors and windows arched, the dra- 
peries can be curved to correspond, furni- 
ture with rounded tops and sides can be 
procured and curves can be employed in 
both wall and floor designs. The key to 
such ornamentation is found in the old 
principle of repeating the motif a con- 
sistent number of times. We see this in 
music. Take, for instance, the opera 
Carmen, where the strain of the toreador 
song is repeated over and over. The 
same thing is seen in painting and in 
architecture. The introduction of every 
new motif calls for its repetition, and the 
scheme soon becomes too involved to 
admit of human understanding. 

No room ean be all curves, however, any 
more than it can be all straight lines. 
Almost always there must be a mixture of 
the two. But the mixing must be done 
with care lest it be too great a mixture. 
It is no more desirable to run the entire 
gamut of line arrangement than it is to 
use all colors at once, or employ all words 
in a single composition. There is a happy 
medium in line arrangement just as there 
is In color scheming and writing. 
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The choice of furniture 


Especially is it necessary to observe 
lhis limitation in the choice of furniture, 
whether historic or modern. The view 
which says that any antique is beautiful 
in any room is a view that confuses the 
home with the museum. Furniture of all 
types of line construction may properly 
be shown together in a museum where 
people go to be surprised, entertained or 
instructed. In the home, however, where 
we expect to find rest, recuperation and 
quiet, we should use one kind at a time, 
and that kind should be of the type that 
expresses the idea for which the room 
stands. 

Not only should articles of furniture 
be harmonious with each other and with 
the room, but they should also agree in 
“texture;” that is, there should be a 
general harmony between -them in thick- 
ness, heaviness, weight, amount of orna- 
mentation, ete, so that no one piece shall 
seem too plain or too highly ornamented. 
“Human beings must isolate an idea in 


any walk of life,” says a Greek proverb, - 


“either to understand or enjoy it.” This 
limiting of types is the isolating of an 
idea. 

The hangings 


Much depends, also, upon the hangings. 
The simplest are plain with vertieal folds 
only. If patterns appear on either the 
wall or floor coverings, the edges or gen- 
eral contour and the general shape of 
these patterns form sets of lines to be 
considered with reference to the general 
lines of the room. If patterns are used, 
their forms and comparative sizes should 
be harmonious throughout the room. For 
example, a small, conventional, half ob- 
seure pattern on a curtain must not go 
with a rugged, clumsy, clearly defined pat- 
tern in a rug. No more should a straight- 
line, upward-growing, conventional motive 
in the wallpaper go with a naturalistic 
floral design in the furniture covering. 

Ornaments or patterns are analyzed on 
the basis of how nearly they approach the 
natural; that is, how much they look like 
a rose, or a bird, or whatever they are 
supposed to resemble. They are also 
judged according to the degree in which 
they have lost their natural characteris- 
tics and have been brought into harmony 
in line, shape and color, with the textile 
on which they have been placed, and the 
thought for which they stand. 

Naturalistic ornaments or patterns are 
the lowest form of art expression in a 
decorative way and should be used spar- 
ingly by people of culture. Naturalistic 
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ornament implies pictorial effect, or a 
reproduction of nature. One picture is 
well enough, as, for instance, a eluster of 
roses, if it is painted or done in a master- 
ful way. But the same picture multiphed 
indefinitely and spread all over the house. 
in wallpaper, draperies or floor coverings, 
is monotonous. Unspeakably, worse is it 
if it is cheaply and badly done. It is the 
same thing over and over. And the taste 
that sees beauty in a flowered wallpaper 
with the same figure indefinitely repeated 
should also enjoy the greatest number of 
similar cheap chromos that could be hung 
on the surface of the walls. It is the. 
lowest possible approach to taste. One 
is satiated by the effect of such decora- 
tion just as a frequenter of a cheap 
theater becomes satiated. And just as the 
theatergoer is led to seek stimulation in 
the gaudiest dance halls and in thrillers 
at the circus, so through the influence of 
such ornamentation one is led to desire 
gaudier, louder and more common decora- 
tions. 

The taste for such ornamentation has 
been encouraged by decorators who eater 
to the popular desire. But as the public 
taste has improved, the decorators have 
swung away from this style of ornamen- 
tation, and the tendency in the best shops 
now is not to use the naturalistic to such 
excess. Instead, conventional and plain 
effects are recommended. This shows 
that the standard of taste is on the mend, 
both in the shops and in the home. 

As with furniture, so with ornament. 
One type should be used in a room, and 
ornaments of other types barred. We 
should not run the whole gamut of orna- 
ment any more than we should run the 
whole gamut of line. If we do, our room 
comes to resemble a museum. And this, 
we have seen, is not the function of the 
home. 


The principle of balance 


Even with perfect color harmony, com- 
plete agreement of lines and the restric- 
tion of ornament to one type, much of the 
restfulness and unity of a room depends 
upon the arrangement of the material in 
it. The center of the room and the cen- 
ter of each wall should be regarded as 
foeal points around which, and with ref- 
erence to which, everything in the room 
is to be arranged. This principle of 
arrangement is called balance, and it is 
just as necessary that the materials in a 
room be well balanced as it is that the 
cargo of a ship be well balanced. If there 
is a lack of balance in either case, one 
will feel that something is wrong, even 
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though one does not know exactly what 
is the matter. Suppose that there is a 
piano in one corner of a room. To bal- 
ance it we must have something equally 
strong in size ard color at the opposite 
corner of the room. If we do not, the 
room will feel as though it were tilted. 
That is because one side is heavier than 
the other. The only way to remedy the 
trouble is to oppose something to the 
piano of equal weight, or else put the 
piano in the center of the room. Again, 
suppose a door opens near the end of 
one side of a room. ‘To balance it we 
must have some large, heavy object at the 
other end of that side of the room, such 
as a large article of furniture or a big 
picture. 

This principle of balanee that governs 
the arrangement of articles in a room is 
similar to the principle of balance that 
we employ in the gentle pastime of see- 
saw. Suppose we put a plank over a 
log so that it balances, and on each end 
of the plank put a fifty-pound boy. The 
plank will still balance. But suppose at 
one end of the plank we place a one- 
hundred-pound boy. Immediately the 
plank sinks on his side. To restore the 
balance we must do one of two things: 
shift the plank or shift the boy. The lat- 
ter, of course, is easier, so we shift the 
boy. When we have moved the one-hun- 
dred-pound boy half way from his end 
of the plank to the center of the plank, 
we establish a balance again. 

In arranging furniture and ornaments, 
therefore, we do exactly the same thing. 
At opposite extremities of a room we 
place articles of equal weight. When our 
materials are of dissimilar sizes, we estab- 
lish a balance by moving the heavy arti- 
cles toward the center, just as we moved 
the one-hundred-pound boy toward the 
middle of the plank. We balance the 
plano, as we have seen, by some other 
heavy piece of furniture, and throughout 
we oppose to each other articles of equal 
' weight, or two light ones against a heavy 
one. Thus, for instance, we should place 
a chair and a eabinet opposite to a side- 
board whose size and attraction is equal 
to that of these two articles. 

In hanging pictures we employ the 
same principle. If we have three pic- 
tures of unequal size to hang’ on one wall, 
the heaviest picture must come toward the 
center in order to balance the others, the 
smaller pictures must be hung on oppo- 
site sides of the large picture or grouped 
aceording to the principle of attraction. 
Even in the arrangement of our bric-a- 
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brae we must not forget the principle of 
balanee. Suppose we have several vases 
on the mantel, we should put the largest 
one near the center and the small ones 
nearer the ends. 


Avoid the museum idea 


Then, again, we should not mix our 
types of pictures. We have seen how 
necessary it is to avoid the museum idea 
in selecting our furniture. The same 
objection that applies to the mixing of 
different types of furniture applies to the 
placing together of different kinds of 
pictures. To be completely restful and 
in perfect taste, our rooms must have 
unity. And this is secured only by con- 
fining each kind of article in the room to 
one type. We may have our draperies, 
rugs and furniture each unified and yet 
our room will lack complete unity if our 
pictures are mixed in type. 

One frequently sees engravings and oil 
paintings not only in the same room but 
even on the same wall. Likewise Japa- 
nese prints and etchings are found in close 
proximity. Oval frames are found beside 
oblong or square ones. And gilt frames 
frequently rub shoulders with black 
frames. All this is bad. It is indicative 
of the degree of culture of the owner of 
the home in which it is found. It shows 
that the owner has not a clear idea of the 
distinction that should be made between 
the museum and the home. 

Oil paintings should go in a room by 
themselves. Water colors and Japanese 
prints, which look somewhat alike, may 
be placed together. It is the same with 
engravings and etchings. Photographs are 
generally best -by themselves. Both oil 
and water color paintings should have gilt 
frames as a rule. Photographs and etch- 
ings should be inclosed in frames that 
repeat the color of the leading tone in the 
picture. And they should be selected with 
regard to the strength of the picture and 
the weight of the surrounding articles. 
Thus, for instance, we should not put a 
picture ineased in a one-quarter-inch 
molding or panel immediately over a 
heavy carved bookease. The two are in- 
eongruous. No more should we hang a 
heavy gilt framed oil painting in a dain- 
tily furnished bedroom. It would dis- 
eourage both the dresser and the bed- 
stead, not to mention brutalizing the taste 
of the occupant of the room. 

The facet that we should not mix our 
types does'not mean, however, that we 
should not have furniture, or pictures, 
or draperies, or ornaments of more than 
one kind in the home. It means that we 
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should not have more than one kind in 
one room. Different rooms, if one so 
desires, may be fitted out with different 
types of furniture. And to a certain 
extent this is desirable, as it lends variety 
to the home. On the other hand, the 
museum idea may apply even here, for it 
is possible to make the different rooms 
in the house so varied in style that there 
shall. be no continuity or connection 
between them. The ideal house, there- 
fore, will have a certain unity throughout. 
In the decoration of his home, just as in 
the decoration of his person, the individ- 
ual of culture will see to it that there is 
unity. One’s coat may not be like one’s 
trousers, and one’s shirt may differ from 
both, but the coat, trousers and shirt of 
the well-dressed man will have unity. 
They will go together well despite the 
fact that they are different. 

So it is with the tasteful home. The 
rooms may differ, but they must go well 
together, or the term tasteful does not 
apply. Oceasionally we read of some 
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rich man who is building a house in which 
he is to have many and varied kinds of 
rooms and furnishings—things that we 
know cannot go well together. When we 
read of such a house we can be sure that 
the owner has not yet learned to dis- 
tinguish between the museum and the 
home, and that he is copying the thoughts 
of other people and not expressing his 
own ideas or ideals. We sometimes hear 
the term “show places” applied to 
homes of this kind. That is exactly what 
they are—“ show places.” But they are 
not “ show places ” in the sense that their 
owners desire and fondly believe. 

To the home no less than to other 
phases of life the old Greek proverb ap- 
plies: “ Human beings must isolate an 
idea in any walk of life either to under- 
stand or enjoy it.” The home that is 
most enjoyable is the home in which the 
idea of “simple consistency” is best iso- 
lated—which is only another way of say- 
ing that it is a home which possesses 
simple personal unity. 


wT LY 
Martha 


By Oliver Wendell Holmes—August, 1809-1909 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 
Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
Her weary hands their labor cease; 
Good night, poor Martha—sleep in peace! 
Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 
Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
For many a year has Martha said, 
“T’m old and poor—would I were dead !” 
Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
She’ll bring me no more, by day or night, 
Her basket full of linen white. 

Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 
Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
Tis fitting she should lie below 


A pure white sheet of drifted snow. 


Toll the bell! 


Sexton! Martha’s dead and gone; 

Toll the bell! toll the bell! 
Sleep, Martha, sleep, to wake in light, 
Where all the robes are stainless white. 


Toll the bell! 
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The /anai—a room of Hawaiian extraction and name’ 
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House Building 


By Una Nixson Hopkins 


Illustrations by Courtesy of F. W. Martin 


.N SPITE of our gradual 
progress in home making, 
it is rare to find a house 
with a perfect correspond- 
ence between the outside 
and the inside. And while 
this unusual combination 
is not always absolutely necessary it goes 
far toward furthering the impression of 
perfect harmony for which we are always 
striving in the creation of our homes. 
Besides its originality, the interesting 
feature regarding the house under con- 
sideration is that both the interior and 
exterior were designed by the family who 





live in it, and they, further, did a large 
amount of the manual labor incident to it3 
completion, including all of the stain- 
ing and painting. The furniture in the 
living room and den is entirely the handi- 
work of the husband—accomplished after 
office hours; and the wife designed and 
made the innumerable curtains, cushions, 
bed covers, ete. 

The house occupies an irregular lot on 
a hillside, and it was necessary to make 
it low in,order not to eut off the view 
of the next-door neighbor who was just 
above them. The foundation and chimney 
are of very rough gray cement, and the 
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house proper is of 
split shakes which 
have been simply 
oiled, giving them 
a soft, golden- 
brown hue. The 
roof is gray, almost 
the identical tone 
of the chimney. 

As you approach 
the front door you 
step. Sup -duto a 
small cement plat- 
form marked off in 
squares to imitate 
big; gray tiles A 
low cement wall 
runs along the east 
side of this, and 
being some three 
feet high, it holds a 
large electric lan- 
tern and makes a 
resting place for 
flowers or forns. The front door, which is 
rustic on the outside, is protected by a 
canopy of wood, which is really a protec- 
tion from the rain, if one is waiting for 
the door to be opened. Hanging baskets 
are suspended from either end of this 
canopy, and a jog in the chimney also 
allows of a decorative feature in way of 
a drooping plant. The house faces north 
and the eaves are very wide, giving a pic- 
turesque quality. 

The living room, which is thirty-two 
feet long by sixteen feet wide, and the 
den to the left of it, which is elevated 





The house, from the front, showing the low effect 
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The house, from the rear, showing how the slope of the hill has been used to 


advantage 


one step, occupy the whole front of the 
house. The sleeping rooms and bath are 
in the left wing and the pantry and 
kitchen on the right hand, so that the 
entrance to the kitchen is by way of 
half a dozen steps leading to a little bal- 
cony. There is, too, a larger baleony off 
from the family bedroom on the south, 
and a narrow one along the west. 

An attempt to economize space in our 
smaller houses has resulted frequently in 
a lack of privacy, so that when there is 
no hall or vestibule, the opening of the 
front door into the living room exposes 
the entire room to 
view. But on en- 
tering this house, 
you step flush with 
the entrance onto a 
glazed brick space 
some (four. fees 
square, depressed 
half a foot lower 
than the room 
proper, and to the 
right of this is a 


very  high-backed 
seat that screens 
the .rest.. of the 
room. There are 


in reality two seats 
with one back, the 
second running at 
right angles with 
the fireplace. 

The dining room 
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The living room, showing the long windows, and at the far end the dining table and the buffet fitted into the wall 


arrangements here are very unique. In 
one end of the living room is a round 
extension table, not too large when closed 
for a library table, and a buffet fitted into 
a depression in the wall, which holds 
eandles and flowers only. The table is 
often brought into requisition for dining; 
but the family of two members, even 
when they have guests usually dine in 
the lanai—a room of Hawaiian ex- 
traction and name—lying just south 
of the living room and opening out 
of it by a series of French doors, 
and between the bedroom and 
kitehen wings. The butler’s pantry 
opens conveniently from it, so that 
the kitchen is easily reached, and 
from the south door of this lanai 
you may go along a baleony to 
the family bedroom without going 
through the house. 

The lanai is finished in rustie, like 
a porch, and really serves as one 
in a way, for the whole south end is 
open, being sereened in summer and 
“olassed in” for winter. It is not 
only porch and dining room, but is 
used as sitting room in preference 
to any other room in the house. It 
is cool in summer, when breezes 
blow from the south, and warm in 
winter, for besides the sun shining 
on such a large area of glass, there 
is a stove in one corner, The floor 
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is covered with green grass mats, and the 
hangings at the open spaces are a very 
fine, natural-colored burlap with an ap- 
plique border of apple-green denim. The 
table, a very inexpensive one, is stained 
green, and has a searf of the natural bur- 
lap on which is a stencil design done in 
green and brown. The little hide-bottom 
chairs are green, with the exception of the 
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seat, which has been left natural. The 
man of the house made the hanging swing, 
which is upholstered in the same burlap. 
There are a great many ferns and plants, 
and it is the most livable place imaginable, 
for nothing here is too fine for hard use. 

The coloring throughout the house is 
largely responsible for its success. In 
the living room and den, for instance, the 
walls are a cheerful tan, a tint on semi- 
rough plaster. The wood is stained a lit- 
tle darker tone, with just a tinge of green 
in it, that the wood has taken up variably, 
according to the different grain. The fire- 
place is of the same old pinkish-colored 
square, glazed bricks that are used at the 
entrance; in fact, old pink is the second 
prevailing color. The electric shade over 
the table is in tones of pink and green, 
and this same scheme is used in curtains 
and pillows. The material used at the 


** As you approach the front door you step up onto a small cement platform” 
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windows, all of which are casements, is 
a very light-weight silk of tan, with appli- 
que of brown and old pink. The screen is 
of fine linen burlap with a conventional 
stencil in dull pink, brown and green. 
The frame matches the chairs and tables, 
and it serves two purposes; first, to screen 
the table from the room when there are 
guests, and secondly as a decorative fea- 
ture. A very low screen to match it 
stands in front of a stove that does duty 
in an obseure corner when it is too cold 
for the fireplace to furnish sufficient heat. 

The rugs of domestic weave carry out 
the color already used in deeper, stronger 
tones, and fortunately there is very little 
bric-a-brac, so that the room is simple 
and restful. 

The den has the golden-oak furniture 
to match the living room, but it is less 
dainty, and furnished somewhat more in 
keeping with its use 
as a man’s room. 

The guest room 
opens out of the 
living room, and is 
in different tones 
of rose, the -wood 
being white enamel 
like the bath and 
family bedroom. 
The old-rose carpet 
has a border in 
which white and 
green show slight- 
ly; there is pink 
linen at the win- 
dows, and a couch 
covered with this 
same material. 

The other sleep- 
ing room has green 
walls and hangings 
of eretonne in a 
pink rose design 
with a good deal of 
green foliage, and 
the bed is likewise 
made to look like a 
bower of roses 
among their green 
leaves. Some very 
plain furniture was 
enameled white and 
the chairs have 
cushions of this 
rose cretonne. 

The kitchen is 
blue and white; the 
woodwork here is 
also cnameled 
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white, the walls painted pale blue, and the 
floor is covered with blue and white lino- 
leum. The necessary yYurniture, such as 
tables and chairs, are the same spotless 
white as the woodwork, and blue and 
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What a nice Bird this is! 


swear? Just pull his tail and See. 





It is a Parrot. 


Oh, what a Profane bird! 
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whité curtains hang at the windows. Even 
the gas stove and cooking utensils are 
blue enamel. ‘The house has hardwood 
floors throughout and everything in the 
way of modern conveniences. 
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See it Stand on its Perch with 
its Beak, while its Legs kind of Lay around Loose in the Air. Will the Parrot 


The Lady 


should not Teach her Parrot to Swear, because when the Preacher comes he will 


feel Bad about it. 


in the Parrot’s Mouth and let him Fondle it awhile. 


Later.—Eugene Field’s Primer. 


Would you like a little Wax finger? 


Then put your Hand 
The Doctor will see you 


The House Without a Nursery 


By Mary Mortimer Maxwell 


Author of An Englishwoman in New York, etc 


N NEW JERSEY, a tired 

‘1 father of six boys has 
built a bungalow in his 
back yard, where he says 
he intends to house those 
boys by themselves in 
order that he and their 
mother may secure peace about the old 
homestead. These parents, it seems, are 
weary of the noise and 
the “ picking up ” after 
their boys. 

Henee, the bungalow 
plan. MHenee, also, the 
discussion of the pros 
and cons of the sepa- 
rate housing of children, 
especially boys, which 
certain families, led by 
the newspapers, have 
taken up. In the main, 
the parents of these six 
boys seem to be re- 
garded as cruel and in- 
human. It is asserted 
that boys need good- 
night kisses, mother’s 
old-fashioned remedies 
for croup in the middle — 
of the night, the proper i. 
teaching of proper table 
manners. Many Ameri- 
cans look upon this first 
boy bungalow as_ the 
forerunner of  thou- 
sands of other boy bun- 
galows, as well as the 
precursor of the de- 
struction of the true 
spirit of the American 
home. 

To an English visitor 
to the United States, at 
least to one who has 
noted the workings of 
the average American 
home where there are 
children, this bungalow 
plan would appear to 
be but the humble be- 
ginnings of the adop- 
tion of the English 
system of bringing up 











We want a nursery 


children with the minimum of discomfort 
to their elders and the maximum of rea- 
sonable independenee for themselves. It 
is, after all, but the nursery system on a 
daring seale. It does not seem to have 
occurred to the New Jersey father that he 
might have built a large “L” onto his 
house, given the boys a back staircase, up 
which they were to scamper and make 
themselves invisible 
when their company 
was not desired in the 
family drawing room. 
It is now several 
years since I arrived in 
New York from Lon- 
don, and during that 
time I have made many 
acquaintances among 
New York children as 
well as among grown- 
ups. To me the aver- 
age American child is 
an ever-increasing de- 
light and an_ ever-in- 
creasing wonder. I 
will admit that during 
the first few weeks of 
my stay in New York I 
very frequently felt 
obliged to stop my ears 
to drown the sound of 


New York’s 


surging 
childhood—it was in- 
deed so very loud! 
Also, at first, =L” felt 


somewhat in awe of the 
learned little misses 
and the precocious little 
masters whom I often 
met in the drawing 
rooms of my friends 
when I visited them. 
They were so very dif- 
ferent from London 
children of London 
friends, whom I never 
saw when calling, unless 
by special request that 
I be taken to the nurs- 
ery or they brought 
down to me, 


THE 


HOUSE WITHOUT A NURSERY 





** Every room in general and no place in particular seems to belong to the average 
American child’”’ 


Now, some of my most satisfactory 
American friends are boys and girls under 
fourteen. I have lost the awe I used to 
feel of them, but I have never lost my 
original wonder that they turn out so well, 
considering certain disadvantages of home 
life which they have thrust upon them. 
They are too much with their elders, too 
much about the family living rooms, too 
much at the night dinner table, and they 
have too little real independence of the 
sort that children require. 

Quite recently I remember stumbling 
over a wooden rockinghorse in the din- 
ing room of a friend whom I was visit- 
ing. 

“Oh, that child will be the death of 
somebody yet!” exclaimed the mother im- 
patiently. “Why can’t you keep your 
rockinghorse out of the way?” she asked 
of her eight-year-old son. 

“You’re always asking me that!” he 
retorted impudently.  Where’ll I keep 
my things? ‘IT ain’t got any place where 
folks ain’t always snoopin’ ’round after 
7em |” 


I must say my sympathies were with 
the child rather than with the mother. 
Here was a house which contained front 
and back drawing room, library, sewing 
room, laundry room, attic, besides all the 
other usual apartments in an expensive 
and well-built house, but this boy had no 
room of his own, not even a bedroom. He 
shared the latter with his five-year-old 
sister. 

“Oh!” exclaims the English farmer’s 
wife to the American married woman who 
has just fitted up her home in Kipling’s 
story of An Habitation Enforced, “ An’ 
to see you building your nest so busy— 
pianos and books, an’ never thinkin’ of 
a nursery !” 

I was talking over the nursery plan to 
the mother of one of my most charming 
little girl friends the other day. “ Nurs- 
ery indeed!” she exclaimed. “ You 
eouldn’t keep the average American child 
in a nursery. My boy and girl own the 
whole house. Even my bureau drawers 
are not sacred to them. If Annie wants 
a piece of lace or Willie a handkerchief, 
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they help themselves to 
mine. ‘Their toys are 
all over the house, and 
they never know where 
to find them! Don’t 
talk to me about nurs- 
eries !” 

Yet there was prob- 
ably nothing in all the 
world that her children 
would so have delighted 
in, especially on rainy 
and winter days, when 
they could not enjoy 
the woods and fields in 
the country or the parks 
in town. This woman’s 
boy is a little genius 
at wood earving. His 
tool chest in the dining 
room was always being 
disturbed. The little 
girl had a dainty bureau 
for her dolly, and it 
was kept in a corner of 
the library! 

A room for the chil- 
dren, and the children 
kept in it at proper 
times—this is truly. the 
great need of the aver- 
age American family, 
and it is a need not to 
be filled by the building 
. of a bungalow in the 
back yard, which cuts 
the children off more 
than there is any neces- 
sity of doing. 

A few weeks ago, 
thinking upon this sub- 
ject of the American 
house without a nurs- 
ery, I spent three days 
in amusing myself by 
looking at houses and 
flats to be let in New 
York. I looked at such 
houses as would be 
hired by well-to-do fam- 
ilies, and-in not one of 
the dozen which I ex- 
amined did I find that 
any room had been es: 
pecially planned for the 
child or children of the 
family. It was the 
same in the flats. Look- 
ing about in this way 
in London, one would 
come across great airy 
rooms, papered with 
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wonderful wallpapers 
especially designed to 
interest children—pa- 
pers, which I under- 
stand are designed in 
the United States! In- 
deed, I often see these 
papers in the shops. 
They are covered with 
curious animals;  chil- 
dren dancing and flower 
gathering in enchanted 
woods guarded by 
fairies; some of them 
tell, in picture, whole 
stories, of such wonder- 
ful interest to little 
ones. 

“Do you sell many 
of these wallpapers?” I 
asked a shopman. 

haves; LO eee, rich 
people for their chil- 
dren’s nurseries,’ he 
replied. 

The “rich people,” 
forsooth! It would 
seem that in New York 
and other large Amer- 
ican cities, only the 
“rich people” have 
nurseries for their 
children, and because of 
the neglect of wealthy 
mothers who give their 
children over entirely to 
the care of hired nurses, 
I find the nursery 
system condemned in 
the United States. I 
have met a few New 
Yorkers who have nurs- 
eries for their children, 
but every one of them 
is wealthy. I know of 
no American friends of 
moderate incomes who 
thus provide for the 
comfort of their ehil- 
dren—for the nursery, 
properly managed, is 
certainly a comfort to 
the child. 

This article is not a 
recommendation for the 
establishment in the 
United States of the 
English system of rear- 
ing children. I think 
the average English 
child sees too little of 
its parents, and cer- 
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tainly the boys are sent away to boarding 
school at a pathetically early age. But I 
wonder that in this land of progress some 
intermediate course has not so far appeared 
practicable, for the bungalow plan is a 
terrible extreme. Every room in general 
and no place in particular seems to belong 
to the average American child. One 
stumbles over a drum in the hall, crushes 
out the life music of a jewsharp lying on 
the floor of the drawing room; one finds 
an unwashed dolly’s teaset on the grand 
piano, and does one’s self mortal dam- 
age with toy rakes, hoes and automatic 
threshing machines, which come suddenly 
upon one in the dark of pantry shelves. 

I have visited in American homes where 
this situation in regard to children’s toys 
is general. I do not refer to the very 
wealthy nor to the very poor, but to what 
I will call, for want of a better descriptive 
phrase, the American “ middle-class ” 
home. Far from blaming the children for 
taking up all the house and overflowing 
into the back yards and the front streets, 
I feel reproachful toward the American 
parents who do not give those little boys 
and girls a room in which they may be 
disorderly and noisy at will. Far from 
depriving the American child of its true 
liberty, I would add to its freedom to 
enjoy itself in its childish way without 
making itself a nuisance to its elders. 

What little girl does not enjoy having a 
nice bureau of her own, instead of having 
her things kept in her mother’s room 
among Mother’s things? What boy, 
properly taught and trained, would not 
prefer having all his toys and his tools 
in a room where his elders need not visit 
him except on his invitation? 

Instead of this liberty, many American 
children, in so far as I have been able 
to gather from my investigations, have 
not even a bedroom to eall their own up 
to a shockingly mature age. Hundreds 
of children, otherwise carefully brought 
up, share their parents’ bedrooms till they 
are eight or nine years old, and even 
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after that age I find many brothers and 
sisters sharing the same room up to eleven 
or twelve. House rents and flat rents, 
when all is considered, are not so very 
high, and why children should not have 
rooms of their own to play in and to 
sleep in is cause for wonder to many vis- 
itors from abroad. 

And the children playing in the streets! 
In what other country in the world are 
the children of well-to-do people seen 
playing in the streets, not only during the 
daytime, but during the twilight hours? 
In London only the children of the lower 
classes, the little ones of the East End, 
in their rags and their dirt, make the 
streets a playground. But in New York 
and in all the larger American cities and 
villages well-dressed little boys, dainty 
little girls, are allowed to run the streets 
and crowd the pavements as though they 
were Whitechapel hoydens instead of the 
dearly loved children of refined and well- 
educated parents. And then the papers 
are filled with stories of child kidnaping! 
What wonder! 

“ Why,” said a father, talking to me re- 
cently of the awful stories of child as- 
sault with which the American papers are 
continually regaling their readers, “ it is 
getting to be dangerous to let our children 
play in the New York streets, and what’s 
to be done with them I don’t know!’ 

In the name of humanity, have they not 
“back yards”? Have they not attics? 
Have not some of the apartment houses 
begun to build roof gardens where chil- 
dren may play safely and unmolested, and 
should not the progressive legislature pass 
a law to the effect that all apartment 
houses where children are received as ten- 
ants should be provided with playgrounds 
on the roofs, where they may get the air 
in fine weather? 

To one who visits here from another 
land the wonder always grows that you 
parents, who do so much for your chil- 
dren in certain respects, should be so 
neglectful of their comfort in other ways. 





The Decorative Use of Leather Stencils 


By Alice Wilson 


Designs by Winifred Wilson 


[Perforated patterns for the designs here given can be furnished for 25 cents each. The sloyd knives 
described can also be obtained of our Handicraft Department for 25 cents each, and the silk twist at 5 
cents per skein. Address Handicraft Department, Good Housekeeping, making all checks and postal 
notes payable to the Phelps Publishing Company. Order by number, using the plus sign. ] 


a luxury that its reputation for 

expense rather than the fact has 
excluded it from general use in those 
house furnishings to which it is especially 
adapted. In reality there is small differ- 
ence between the cost of leather and such 
fabrics as may suitably be used in its 
stead—with elegance and durability on the 
side of the leather. 

Indeed, where either leather or an 
equally handsome fabric is under con- 
sideration, the best economy is often at- 
tained, not by a choice, but by combina- 
tion. For where an all-leather or an all- 
fabric article demands a handsome qual- 
ity of material, one in which leather and 
fabrie are both used may employ inferior 
grades, as in the latter case interest is 
diverted from the material itself to the 
effect of the combination. The work, 
which should always be taken into ac- 
count when computing cost, is in both 
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cases about the same, as a leather or a 
fabric article rarely adapts itself to its 
surroundings without the help of some 
ornament in the way of hand work which 
offsets the labor of combining the two 
materials. 

Aside from economy there are many 
instances where leather is too formal and 
fabric too stereotyped to produce an 
artistic effect when used alone. 

There are many ways of combining 
leather with fabric, but by far the most 
interesting is in the use of leather sten- 
cils. Any of the soft-finished leathers, 
such as goatskin, ooze calfskin and sheep- 
skin, may be used in this fashion; but 
sheepskin, on account of its wide range 
of color and comparative cheapness, is 
the general favorite. 

Only fabric of fine texture and in con- 
spicuous weave combines. well with 
leather, for, being the less precious mate- 
rial, its office is naturally that of a back- 





No 649+. 


Oval mat, 18x30 inches, peacock design 


THE DECORATIVE -USE OF LEATHER STENCILS 





No 652+. Table mat, in two sizes, 18 and 24 inches 


ground, while the leather becomes the 
ornament. Burlap, rep, moss eanvas, 
monk’s cloth, erash, burlingham, heavy 
suk and satin lend themselves to the 
purpose admirably. Stuffs woven with a 
wale are not suitable, nor those having 
a figure. 

It is not necessary in this kind of 
leather work to purchase a perfect hide; 
that is, one without holes, 
as the design may be con- 
structed to cut around 
them, but a hide of uni- 
form dye and _ tolerably 
even in the leg and neck 
portions will be found to 
possess decided advan- 
tages when it comes to 
the working. First of 
all, unless the design is 
a very large one, it will 
obviate piecing—a great 
bugbear where leather is 
concerned. When this 
inconvenience is unavoid- 
able it is well to lace, 
rivet or sew the raw 
edges together and_ to 
make this conspicuous 
joining a part of the 
scheme of the design. 
The nearest approach to 
a blind joining is at- 
tained by shaving back 
from its edge the under- 
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side of one piece of leather 
and gluing it on top of the 
second piece. When the 
glue has dried, brush over 
the joining with a  soft- 
bristle brush to raise the 
nap. 

The successful manipula- 
tion of leather depends 
upon a certain dexterity ac- 
quired only through prac- 
tice. So to avoid discourage- 
ment, as well as to save 
material, let the first attempt 
be a modest one. 

A runner similar to that 
shown in design No 651+ 
is a fair sample for a be- 
ginner. It is built of tan 
crash and tobacco brown 
sheepskin and was designed 
for a side table in a smoking 
room. 

After making careful 
measurements for the length 
and width of the runner the 
design for the stencil was drawn upon 
tough manila paper, then transferred to 
the leather by laying the paper pattern 
upon the ooze side of the leather and trac- 
ing the lines of the design with an agate 
stylus. Lacking the agate stylus a sub- 
stitute may be whittled from an orange 
wood stick. 

The leather showing the traced pattern 





No 653+. Jonquil design, sizes 18 and 24 inches 
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was then spread smoothly 
upon a drawing board and 
secured near the edges with 
thumb tacks. Should a 
table be used instead of a 
drawing board, it is well to 
protect it with a sheet of 
cardboard or several thick- 
nesses of heavy paper. 

In copying this design, in 
which all the lines are 
straight, a metal-edge rule 
will be a great help. Be- 
sides the rule there should 
be two or three very sharp 
knives — preferably — sloyd 
knives. 

Place the rule with its 
metal edge parallel and close 
to a line in the design, in- 
sert the point of the knife 
at one end of the line and 
cut to the other end, being 
careful not to cut too far. 
Shoving the rule from one 
line to the next, eut all par- 
allel lines at one time. 
This will not only save time 
but will insure uniformity. When all the 
short lines have been eut, cut the long 
border lines In cutting use enough pres- 
sure to penetrate the leather the first 
time. Repeated cutting is tolerably sure 
to result in haggled edges. 





No 651+. A table runner of crash and sheepskin. 
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No 650+. Table cover of combined stenciling and leather applique 


Now draw out the thumb tacks, lft 
the leather and give it a sharp shake. 
The stencil should drop out true in every 
part, but should a few bits of leather 
refuse to let go a little snipping with 
sharp-pointed scissors will remedy matters. 


Perforated pattern 25 cents 


THE DECORATIVE USE 

Stretch the crash upon the table and 
weight or tack it to prevent slipping. 
Have ready a pot of thin; warm glue— 
not hot, or it will warp the leather. Paint 
the under side of the stencil. with the 
glue, invert the stencil upon the erash 
and pat and smooth until the two materials 
are firmly fastened together. When the 
glue is thoroughly dry a row of machine 
stitching may be run along the inner and 
outer edges of the stencil. Peavy twist 
should be used and the needle set for a 
long, coarse stitch. 

This stencil or one of similar design 
could be used quite extensively in one 
room without being obtrusive. For a 
large article, such as a couch cover or 
portiere, it would require frequent piecing, 
which should be done as inconspicuously 
as possible. 

Mats are so necessary for the protec- 
tion of our highly polished furniture, and 
we need so many, that any new ideas 
concerning making them are bound to be 
interesting. The mat shown in design 
No 652+ is made of tinted burlingham 
with a stencil of dull petunia sheepskin. 
The design is a severely conventionalized 
fleur-de-lis, outlined with a pyrographic 
needle. The etching was done before the 
stencil was glued upon the fabric. Done 
afterward it would have caused the 
leather to curl. 

In cutting a stencil with as decided 
curves as in this pattern many will find 
it easier to use curved scissors instead of 
knives, although a skilled leather worker 
would frown at the suggestion. However, 
if an opening for the scissors is made with 
a knife and the cutting carefully done, 
only an expert can detect the difference 
in the quality of the resulting edge. 

Another mat (No 653-+-), whose foun- 
dation is also of burlingham, has a. 
rather naturalistic stencil of yellow jon- 
quils with green leaves. The leather, as 
purchased, was a light tan sheepskin, and 
the tinting was done with dyes before the 
stencil was applied to the foundation. 

In such small articles as mats stitching 
both edges of the stencil is not necessary, 
although it is generally an improvement 
to have a visible fastening of some kind 
along the outer border to give the impres- 
sion of strength. 

In the large oval (No 649+) this is 
accomplished with copper rivets. The 
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heavier treatment is made suitable by the 
size of the mat, which was designed to 
cover an old marble-top table whose 
beautifully carved base alone saved it 
from the attic. 

The skin used in making this mat was 
one of the most imperfect of its kind, but 
as it was the only one to be had in the 
peculiar peacock green required, it be- 
came the property of a most unwilling 
purchaser. Considerable planning was 
necessary to evolve a design which would 
eut around all the blemishes, but after 
several attempts and with the peafowl 
feather for inspiration, it was finally 
accomplished. The idea of the peafowl 
feather was strengthened by inserting in 
the four central motifs in the border, 
eyes of these beautiful feathers and by 
tinting the stencil in peacock colors. 

The foundation of heavy satin tinted 
in shades of yellow was, in turn, mounted 
upon a backing of green felt. This was 
to prevent the mat from sliding about 
when on the table. The rivets which were 
inserted in the border at intervals of 
two inches so imbedded themselves in 
the felt that they could do no damage by 
seratehing. 

In No 650-++ we have a large table 
eover showing a combination of stenciling 
and leather applique. Its greatest interest 
in construction lies in the use made of 
the leather to cover the piecing of the 
fabric. The material is a new weave of 
the now generally known moss canvas. 
It is fifty inches wide and sixty-five cents 
a yard. 

It is not often that a material wider 
than this is needed, but when it is, the 
plecing 1s a vexed problem. In this in- 
stanee the table to be covered was thirty- 
eight inches in diameter and, as a square 
cover with corners to the floor was re- 
quired, piecing was inevitable. 

After eutting a fifty-inch square off the 
canvas, it was stenciled with a poppy 
pattern to fit the circumference of the 
table. Pieces of the necessary dimensions 
were then sewn along the sides of ‘the 
square, their corners mortised and the 
seams hid under inch-wide strips of 
leather. The stripes were shaded green 
upon their inner border and the trees 
dyed in autumn tints to blend with the 
stenciling, which was done in red. 
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Little Sleepy- Head 


Pussies, Plebeian and Royal 


By Grace Aspinwall 


EARS ago we knew only 
the short-haired, common 
eat, but nowadays the ex- 
quisitely beautiful Angoras 
are the favored pets. The 
breeding of them has _be- 
come an important indus- 
try, duly recognized by the government at 
Washington, which provides means for 
their registration and permits their 
import free of duty as thoroughbred ani- 
mals. 

A great many women find the breeding 
of Angoras or Persian eats to be a most 
luerative and pleasing industry. The fad 
was started about twenty-five years ago 
in England when the ladies of the royal 
family became interested in the beautiful 
creatures from the East. The Princess 
Christian, sister of King Edward, still 
has a flourishing eattery, and exhibits at 
all the great English shows. 

Lady Marcus Beresford was the first 
to import the wonderful Siamese eats. 
She brought a pair to England nineteen 
years ago from Siam. They were given to 
her by a prince of the royal family, and 
until then these cats had not been per- 





mitted to be taken from the country, being » 


owned only by royalty. They are per- 
haps the most remarkable eats in the 
world, and are always of the same ap- 
pearance, white with black tail, ears, paws 
and nose, the black being smutted into the 
white as if done by human hands. They 
are creatures of great intelligence and 
wonderfully loyal and affectionate. Lady 
Beresford says they seem almost human 
in their intelligence at times. 

Two of these Siamese royal cats are 
shown in a photograph here. In this 
picture are to be seen also three other 
distinct species of cats, the Hindu, the 
Angora and the common, short-haired 
house cat, familiar to us all. 

For sheer beauty and loveliness, how- 
ever, the long-haired eat, usually called 
Angora or Persian, is the most desirable. 
They are not only from Persia, but from 
China, India and Arabia. They make 
the most satisfactory of pets, for they 
are exquisitely gentle and loving, and are 
as well bred and aristocratic as animals 
can be. 

The idea has gone abroad that Angora 
eats are excéedingly delicate to raise; 
that they have only one-ninth of a life 
instead of the proverbial nine lives; and 
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that they require infinite care to rear. 
This is not true. They must be under- 
stood, however, and treated in a methodi- 
cal manner, but they are very easy to rear 
if one will but learn to follow a few rules. 

In the first place they should be combed 
and brushed frequently to prevent them 
from swallowing so much of their own 
long, fluffy hair in making their toilet. 
They should be given a tablespoon of oil 


Two Angoras, two Siamese, common house cats and a Hindu cat (at the reader’s right) 


twice a week at least. This rids the 
stomach of any balls of hair that may 
have collected there from pussy’s tongue. 
They learn to be very fond of the oil. It 
is indeed a wise thing to feed oil to any 
and all eats, as it keeps them in the 
pink of condition and makes their coats 
beautifully glossy and fine. 

Angora kittens should be fed on fresh 
milk. Let them drink as much as they 
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will of it and then remove the saucer 
and throw away the remaining milk. Do 
not let kittens have access to food at 
any and all times. . 

When the kitten is old enough, say 
three months, commence to feed it meat 
very finely chopped, but continue, too, with 
the milk. When the kitten is eight months 
old feed it milk only twice a week. 

Never give cats bread. The gases gen- 
erated by yeast and baking powders will 
in time prove fatal. Puppy biscuits are 
excellent to feed cats two or three times 
a week as a change. The biscuit should be 
soaked in warm water till soft and then 
mixed with a little chopped meat. 

One of the best of meat diets for pussy 
is Tormed of liver, sheep’s heart and kid- 
neys well boiled and cut up fine. Angora 
eats should not be fed fatty meats, as they 
will not agree with them. 

If pussy is troub- 
led with constipation 
an almost certain 
remedy is to feed 
her nothing but raw 
liver for a few days 
and then combine 
with other foods for 
a day or two longer. 

With cats there is 
always the question 
of fleas, but one 
should be very ecare- 
ful about buying 
patent flea powders 
and lotions. Some 
of them are very in- 
jurious and often 
prove fatal. The 
simplest and surest 
way to rid pussy of 
fleas is to use old- 
fashioned Persian in- 
sect powder in this 
way: Place the cat 
on a large piece of 
paper and cover her 


thickly and thor- 
oughly with the 
powder, dusting it 


deeply into her fur. 
In a very few min- 
utes the half suffo- 
cated fleas will jump 
off on the paper. 
Then let the cat out- 
of-doors and she will 
shake herself. Have 
ready a warm bath 
with  tineture of 
green soap, and be- 
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fore she can have a chance te lick herself 
give pussy a good bath. This will finish 
the remaining half-dead fleas. Wipe the 
cat’s fur very dry. 

The cat has a most remarkable person- 
ality—any cat has; all cats have. If you 
do not like eats just try the experiment 
of being loving and tender and gentle 
with them and see for yourself what a 
pronounced individuality you will dis- 
cover. Someone has said that you must 
give of yourself to a cat before she would 
give of herself. She never begs your 
love; you must make yourself worthy of 
hers. This imperious characteristic may 
have been generated within her ages ago 
when she was worshiped in Egypt or in 
Siam. The eat’s nature is always more 
or less inscrutable. She is a mystery, but 
you can always win her confidence and 
love. 


A kitten tree in full bloom 


The Cough Drop 


A. Farce-Comedy 


By Tom Masson, Burges Johnson, Ellis Parker Butler, Porter Emerson Browne, 
Inez Haynes Gillmore, Gelett Burgess and Wallace Irwin 


Chapter V 


By Inez Haynes Gillmore 


mag R MACK landed on_ the 
Muggss’s lawn none the worse 
for his leap for life. Dis- 
encumbering himself from 
the lace eurtains and_ the 
window sash, he paused to 
study the situation. <A yell 





of triumph had accompanied Mr Muggs’s | 


victory over the first keeper. As Dr Mack 
waited, the sounds of a second yell of 
triumph were borne on the breeze to him. 
Evidently Muggs had overcome the sec- 
ond keeper. Dr Mack looked about him 
for help. What should he do? Undoubt- 
edly, both the Muggses were insane, Mr 
Muggs violently so. It was foolish to 
depend on assistance from one against 
the other. Dr Mack did not want to 
alarm the neighborhood. The Muggses 
both belonged to influential families—their 
people would resent very much the news- 
paper notoriety resulting from such a 
course. 

Finally Dr Mack ran to the nearest 
telephone and ealled up the asylum. 

“Send four keepers down to 29 Maple 
avenue at once—the huskiest men you’ve 
got. Muggs became violent when your 
men tried to take him and knocked them 
both out. Send two closed carriages. 
We've got four invalids on our hands 
now.” 

Mr Mugegs’s dazed condition lasted only 
a second. Presently he began to think 
with his customary clearness. There 
could be no doubt about it now—Mrs 
Muges was crazy. And he did not at- 
tempt to evade the realization that he 
was responsible for her condition. His 


foolish trick of the evening had been the 


last straw. But for a whole year his 
attitude had been cruelly cold and carp- 
ing. He had not been thoughtful. He 
had not been kind. After her arduous 
work of the day she had needed rest. But 
instead of surrounding her with the sooth- 
ing atmosphere of a home whose machinery 


moved as on greased wheels, he had pes- 
tered, with little household worries,a mind 
already strained to the breaking point by 
the demands of the larger woman inter- 
ests. Often, too, he had insisted on going 
out in the evening. He and he alone was 
to blame for this rack and ruin of her 
reason. But he would never let her go to 
an asylum. And he knew that Dr Mack 
would insist on that. Indeed, Dr Mack 
had seemed to think it necessary to take 
them both. Two things Mr Muggs must 
do. He must get the keepers out of the 
house as soon as possible. He must re- 
fuse Dr Mack admittance when he re- 
turned. Mr Muggs decided on a bold 
stroke. 

Drawing a knife from his pocket, he 
rapidly cut the portiere cords away from 
the hangings. With these, he approached 
his assailants. Those gentlemen, still 
dazed from the blows they had received, 
permitted him, without apparent compre- 
hension of what was going on, to gag 
and bind them. 

Mrs Muggs, in her turn, was suffering 
agonies. Cornelius was mad—stark mad. 
What had brought about the condition? 
Could it be possible that she was to 
blame? Conscienee-stricken, she ran over 
the events of the last year. How hard 
he had worked! How she had neglected 
him! How little sympathy she had 
shown him! She had often refused to 
discuss with him the little perplexities of 
housekeeping. She had listened with only 
half an ear when he had told her of 
his difficulties with the children and serv- 
ants. She began to put all kinds of 
searching questions to herself. Had she 
stayed at home with him as often as she 
might? Had she taken him out of the do- 
mestic atmosphere as often as she should? 
Had she been sufficiently generous with 
him in money matters? Once, she remem- 
bered, he had asked her for a personal 
allowance and she had forgotten it. All 
these self-reproaches scurried back and 
forth in Mrs Muge’s’s mind. 

She, alone, was to blame—that was her 
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final verdict. And if this were true, she 
must save Cornelius from the asylum. 
Never in the world would she consent to 
have him put away. To one of his sen- 
sitive nature a month in the madhouse 
would be fatal. Besides, she was con- 
fident that she herself could cure him. 
Change and rest and her nursing would 
restore his shattered mind. She would 
have no difficulty in managing him. Sali- 
ent faults of character Cornelius had: a 
craving for excitement, a tendency to 
extravagance notably, but he had always 
been as docile as a child. She must get 
him away. But how? They must start 
before Dr Mack returned, for Dr Mack 
evidently had some idea of taking them 
both to the asylum, and she knew that 
she could not cope, single-handed, with 
that intrepid alienist. Dr Mack would 
undoubtedly summon aid and come back 
for Cornelius. That would take at least 
half an hour. There was only one way 
out of the situation—to leave town at 
onee. But she must work quickly. She 
rushed upstairs, pulled the two children 
out of bed and began, in the midst of 
their frightened sobs, to dress them. 

Downstairs, Mr Muggs, picking con- 
stantly at his glue-soaked talking appa- 
ratus, Was writing a message to Delia. 

“Call up the police station, 300 Main. 
Tell the police captain that the house 
of Mr Cornelius Muggs of 29 Maple 
avenue has been burglarized and that Mr 
Muggs, alone and single-handed, caught 
two of the burglars. Tell them to send 
the patrol wagon at onee.” 

In a minute Delia’s brogue was flow- 
ing over the telephone: “ Plaze, sor, the 
house is full av boorglars, and for the luv 
av the saints sind oop the hoory-oop 
wagin and take them away. Himsilf is 
covered wid gloo intoirely and _ hersilf’s 
oopstairs shpanking the children.” 

Mrs Muges was not spanking the chil- 
dren. The older one, all ready now, was 
dressing the younger one. Mrs Muges 
was moving from desk to bureau, drop- 
ping things into a suitcase—jewels, bank- 
books, legal-looking documents, letters, 
photographs. At intervals, her eyes went 
to the motto hanging above her bed. 
Printed in large, illuminated letters, it 
ran, 


“RISE ABOVE IT.” 


“T am rising above it,’ she thought 
with a throb of pride. 

“Killen,” she ealled softly down the 
back stairs, “ come up here a moment.” 

OV igemony,” 
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“ Allen,” Mrs Muggs said when the 
girl appeared, “ Mr Muggs and I and the 
two children are going away tonight for 
a visit. I am afraid the events of the 
evening have worn a little on Mr Muggs’s 
nerves. At any rate, I feel that he needs 
a rest and a change. You and Delia are 
to run the house in our absence. And, 
Ellen, the moment we are gone I want 
you to put every light out in the house. 
If anybody rings the bell, you are not to 
answer it. I do not wish our friends to 
know that we have gone away until to- 
morrow. Do you understand?” 

“Yis m’m,” said Ellen. 

“Now, darlings,’ said Mrs Muggs, 
addressing herself-to the drowsy children, 
“wait up here until I call you. I am 
going to talk with your father for a few 
moments. But when you come down- 
stairs, remember not to speak to him, as 
he is not feeling very well this evening.” 

Mr Muggs was sitting under the giant 
rubber plant in the hall, working with a 
file and an ice pick on his coagulated 
beard. 

“ Cornelius,” Mrs Muge’s said solemnly 
but soothingly, “ we must go away from 
here.” 

““ Wa—gee—hee?” Mr Muggs sputtered. 
His eyes almost popped out of his head 
in his effort to talk, but he could speak no 
more clearly than when, first, they had 
removed the paperweight from his mouth. 
Seizing a paper, he wrote, “* What are 
you talking about?” 

“ Cornelius,’ Mrs Muggs repeated sol- 
emnly, “we must go away from here.” 

Because Mrs Muggs believed Mr Muggs 
to be mad, she talked as to the deaf in 
a loud tone, enunciating her words with 
extreme precision, and employing many 
sweeping explanatory gestures. 

“T don’t want you to ask me any 
questions,” she went on. “ Let it suffice 
that I have thought it all out and made 
up my mind. We must go away and 
nobody must know anything about it. 
There is nothing for you to do. I have 
arranged everything. I have told the 
maids to take care of the house in our 
absence. The children are dressed and 
ready to start. My jewels, papers and 
money are in this suitcase. The Ways 
and Means Committee of the Ladies’ 
Auxiliary were to meet here at nine, but 
I have instructed Ellen not to enswer the 
bell. Now, all that is necessary for you 
to do is to put on your hat and coat. 
But come at once.” 

Mr Muges stood for an instant ecen- 
sidering this proposition. It came to 
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him that Mrs Muggs was right. The 
thing for them to do was to leave town 
secretly. In that way only could they 
elude Dr Mack. In new conditions, too, 
he could nurse Mrs Muggs back to sanity. 

“ Help me to lug those men out on to 
the lawn,” he wrote. 

Mrs Muggs complied. They carried the 
two keepers through the front door and 
deposited them near the entrance to the 
erounds. Returning, they gathered up 
the bag and the two children. Mr Muggs 
turned the collar of his coat up and the 
brim of his hat down. Nothing could be 
seen of his face but his glue-choked mus- 
tache. 

“This way, Cornelius,’ Mrs Muggs 
said, motioning towards the back door. 
“TI have my reasons.” 

Obediently Mr Muggs followed her. 

As they reached the door, Mrs Muggs 
stopped abruptly. “Go back to the 
library, Cornelius, and get that paper- 
weight—I mean that cough drop—for 
me.” 

“Wa-a-a?” was Mr Muggs’s nearest 
approach to a why. 

“ Because, Cornelius,” Mrs Muggs said, 
in a voice shaking with emotion, “ we are 
beginning life all over again. It was that 
paperweight—cough drop—which brought 
us together. I shall never be parted from 
it as long as I live. It will always be a 
symbol to me of that new light on my 
duty as a woman which has just come to 
me.” 

At the precise instant of the exodus of 
the Muggs family, the whole neighborhood 
woke up. Two hospital ambulances came 
tearing up the avenue from one direction. 
The patrol wagon, clanging its bell, came 
scorching down the avenue from the other 
direction. And, just turning into the 
Muggs’s lawn, fifty women, who, under 
the pretext of a committee meeting, were 
about to give Mrs Muggs a surprise party, 
screamed, broke and ran at the sight of 
two men lying, gagged and bound, upon 
the lawn. 


Chapter VI 


By Gelett Burgess 


The sky, which had been overeast since 
early evening, was now black with storm 
clouds. Just as the Muggs family, with 
their impedimenta, reached the foot of the 
piazza steps a terrific clap of thunder 
rose above the man-made clamor in the 
avenue, erashed like piles of falling 
boards and died away with diminishing 
reverberations in the distance. The next 
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moment great, spattering drops of raim 
began to fall. 

“ Quick, we must hide in the stable till 
the storm is over!’ Mrs Muggs com- 
manded. “We mustn’t be found here, 
and if we try to get to the station we’ll 
eet soaked. Take Ethel and follow me, 
Cornelius !” 

Grasping her little son Theodore’s hand, 
she waddled ponderously round a corner 
of the house, dropping packages as she 
went. Mr Muggs, growling gutturally, 
followed with his daughter. 

So, across the lawn, through the garden 
and across the back yard, dodging under 
the clothes line, Mrs Muggs generaled a 
masterly retreat, and finally stood, pant- 
ing, in the shelter of the stable. She 
placed little Ethel on a sawhorse, set 
down her handbag, shook out her skirts 
and proceeded to wipe the rain from her 
face. 

Muggs disembarrassed himself of a 
traveling bag, a suitcase and a heavy 
overcoat and stood in a dejected attitude, 
with his silk hat on the back of his head 
and his whiskers as wet as a sponge, gaz- 
ing out into the night. Mrs Muggs, after 
attending to the children, looked at him. 

Something in his pathetic attitude 
smote her with tender pity. His tie had 
ridden up over his collar behind, but 
there was a quiet dignity in his sadness 
that wrought upon her heart. The excite- 
ment of the last few hours had set her 
nerves tense and hard; but now, of a 
sudden, sentiment welled up into her 
ample breast. She saw in him her de- 
fender, helpmate, her lifelong friend— 
and lover. The feeling overcame her, and, 
with a sob, she threw herself into his 
arms and pressed her lips to his. 

Mr Muggs, equally affected by this 
burst of romance, folded her to his bosom 
and returned her kiss. For the moment 
they were young again. A vivid flash of 
hghtning irradiated them as with the old 
glamour of their courtship. Then, sigh- 
ing with a new happiness, Mrs Muggs 
attempted delicately to withdraw. It was 
impossible! 

The gine upon Mr Mugegs’s face and 
whiskers, rendered soft and sticky by the 
rain, held her in an inextricable grip. 
They tried wildly to separate, but the re- 
sult was agony for both. As at their mar- 
riage ceremony, the two were again made 
one flesh. None could put them asunder. 
The two children, aroused from the play 
by the touching sight, laughed uproar- 
lously. . 

Mr Muggs tried madly to speak—to 
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urge caution, give advice, express sym- 
pathy; his voice gave forth only a sound 
like water coming out of a bottle. Mrs 
Migegs, in attempting to reply, was as 
inarticulate as the beasts of the field who 
warble woodnotes wild. 

Cornelius’s mouthings, however, had 
thought behind them; he had an idea, and 
acted upon it. For so heroic a disease, a 
heroic remedy. Still holding her affec- 
tionately, still kissing and caressing, he 
led her, walking sidewise, crab-fashion, 
to the corner of the stable. Here, a spout 
from the gutter was delivering a steady 
stream of water into a hogshead. Quietly, 
but firmly, Mr Muggs drew their com- 
bined heads jointly and severally under 
the cataract. 

For a while they stayed there, winking 
and spluttering, clasped in fond embrace, 
and the torrent deluged their faces. It 
soaked their heads and hair, it ran in 
rivers down the backs of their necks into 
heir very stockings. It seemed an eter- 
nity before the glue began to dissolve. 
Slowly, then, and with infinite caution 
they drew themselves apart. 

Mrs Mugess shook her head like a span- 
iel, wrung the water from her black hair 
and said, calmly: “I have our tooth- 
brushes in the traveling bag, Cornelius. 
I think we would better use them.” 

“My God!” said Mr Muggs. They 
were the first articulate words he had 
spoken for hours, and they came forth 
as if from an internal explosion. 

“What a fool I am!” was his next 
indulgence in language. He spoke with 
deliberation, reveling in the sound of 
his own voice. It was as if he had con- 
quered a foreign tongue. 

Then he walked into the harness room, 
where Mrs Muggs was kneeling in front 
of a bucket of water, brushing her teeth. 
He took his own brush and attacked his 
own teeth vigorously, and after them 
scrubbed his lips, face, whiskers and the 
back of his neck. In five minutes all the 
glue had disappeared, but his skin was a 
brilliant pink. Mrs Muggs lent wifely 
assistance in wiping him with her hand- 
kerchief and explored down towards the 
small of his back as far as she could 
reach. At last the twain arose to face 
the world again. 

“What shall we do now?” she asked, 
plaintively. Her voice had lost its presi- 
dential tone. It quavered as no club 
woman’s should ever do. Her thorough 
soaking had quelled her spirit. She had 
begun to be a mere lady. 

Cornelius, however, rose to the crisis. 
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“You stay here, my dear, while I go 
and reconnoiter. We must know what’s 
happening.’ Now don’t catch cold. You'd 
better sit in the carryall and cover your- 
self up.” He pointed to the other room. 
It was a fatal speech. Cornelius had 
forgotten that only yesterday the carryall 
had been sent away to be reupholstered, 
and the only vehicle left in the stable 
was an old wheelbarrow. To Mrs Muggs, 
this was the last straw. His previous hor- 
rible attempts at speech had, in her mind, 
become associated with his lunacy, and 
she had hoped against hope that, the glue 
removed from his mouth, Cornelius would 
become sane again. If he were mad 
enough to take a wheelbarrow for a carry- 
all, he must be hopeless. Could she, then, 
let him go forth alone? She took a step 
to restrain him, but before she could do 
so, he had darted out into the night and 
storm. The lightning and thunder fright- 
ened her and she dared not follow him. 


Mohair portiere cords make insecure 
bonds. They are too elastic. Just before 
the patrol wagon had reached the entrance 
to the Muggs estate, the two keepers had 
wriggled almost free of their bindings. 
As the police Jumped from the wagon the 
two prisoners became free, and started 
off running down the street. The police, 
with a yell, followed them, convinced that 
the burglars had eseaped. The keepers 
had a rod start, and kept it for some 
time. They dashed through the delega- 
tion from the Woman’s Club like cannon 
balls. And after them, hurtling strong- 
minded ladies right and left, the.minions 
of the law quickened their pursuit. 

The ambulances arrived a few moments 
later, and four husky keepers, new at 
the business, and anxious to show their 
prowess, rushed at the house. Dr Mack 
was waiting at the kitchen door to greet . 
them.’ Unfortunately for him, the door 
was open, and he was talking in whispers 
to Delia. This was enough for the keep- 
ers, and they seized him roughly, and, 
unmindful of his protests, hustled him 
to the ambulance. Here the doctor be- 
came violent with indignation at their 
stupidity. But they gave him no time 
to explain, and forced him into a 
strait waistcoat and strapped him to the 
cot. The more he sereamed, the surer 
they were that he was a maniac. 

They returned in search of Mrs Muggs. 
Delia, furious at the outrage, met them 
in the kitchen with a well-aimed boiled 
potato. She followed it with a dish of 
eold gravy. But it was no use. She was 
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but one woman against four determined 
men, all sure that she was the other 
patient they had been sent for. Why, 
else, should she oppose them in this mad 
way? In two minutes she also was 
strait-waistcoated and held down inside 
the second ambulance. Both vehicles set 
off at a gallop for the asylum. 

The fifty club women, after the devas- 
tating charge of the police, had reformed 
their lines and were now in council as to 
what should be done. The man hunt was 
now far up the street and the ambulances 
had disappeared. All was quiet till the 
first clap of thunder warned them of the 
oncoming storm. The rain hurried their 
plans, and they voted unanimously to go 
ahead with their surprise party. Just in 
time to avoid a drenching, they assembled 
on the Mugegs’s piazza, and the vice-presi- 
dent rang the front doorbell. To her 
surprise, 1 was not answered, though she 
waited long. Trying the handle, she 
found the front door unlocked, and she 
entered, followed by forty-nine members 
of the club. 


Mrs Muggs, her mind a prey to gloomy 
forebodings, sat disconsolately in the 
wheelbarrow and watched little Ethel and 
Theodore playing on the stable floor. 

Theodore had reseued the glass paper- 
weight his mother had dropped and was 
pushing it along the floor. He was play- 
ing that it was a locomotive and was ring- 
ing an imaginary bell and whistling, while 
Ethel was marking a track with chalk. 

To calm herself, Mrs Muggs entered 
their childish game. “ Look out, Ethel, 
you'll get run over!” she said, with a 
feeble laugh. The children welcomed her 
patronage with glee more genuine. 

“ Ring your bell, Theodore! Ring your 
bell!’ she said, next. Then, looking up, 
she saw Mr Muggs standing in front of 
her, rivulets of water trickling from his 
clothes. He was staring at her with 
amazement. 

“What bell?” he demanded, hoarsely. 
“Good heavens, are you still mad? I 
can’t stand any more!” He put his hand 
to his forehead and groaned. 

“What did you find out?” she asked, 
without noticing his bewilderment. 

He glared at her and laughed mock- 
ingly. “The house is simply swarming 
with women !” 

She was sure, now, that his relapse was 
-hopeless. “What d’ you mean? It’s 
impossible! We were to have had a com- 
mittee meeting at nine o’clock, but only 
two were coming, Mrs Billikens and Mrs 
Sufferage. Did you see them?” 
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“T say the house is running over with 
women!” he exclaimed, wildly. ‘“ They’re 
upstairs and downstairs and in the eellar, 
looking out the windows and running up- 
stairs. There are women to burn, I tell 
you! Fifty—seventy, hundred, I couldn’t 
begin to count ’em. The place is like a 
beehive—swarming! You ought to hear 
the racket!’’ 

Mrs Muggs rose up, her rampant wom- 
anhood renewed. ‘“ We must find out 
what. it means, at any rate. Come, ehil- 
dren!” She took her husband’s hand and 
tried to soothe him. “ It’s all right, Vl 
count them for you, dear. You'll be bet- 
ter in a minute!” 

As they erept round a corner of the 
house, little Theodore began to ery. “I 
want my engine! I want my engine!” he 
wailed. “I left it on the floor!” He 
ran back eagerly towards the stable. 

Muggs stared at his child with a new 
alarm. “ Want your engine?” he shouted; 
“there’s no engine in the stable! Good 
heavens! are the children crazy, now?” 
He looked wearily at his wife. 

“Oh,” said Mrs Muggs, soothingly, 
“he only means that old glass paper- 
weight. The children have been playing 
it was a locomotive.” 

“ Well, leave it in the stable, then; 
that paperweight has done enough harm 
already !” 

Then, transfixed by a common thought, 
Muggs and his wife looked at one an- 
other. So it was a paperweight, after all 
—each of them had acknowledged it—it 
was the cause of all their troubles! Then 
both were sane! The horrible misunder- 
standing was at last over. Mrs Muggs, 
with a sigh of joy, fell into her husband’s 
arms. He clasped her to him, unmindful 
of the rain. Both wept for a moment, 
then she flung herself from his arms. 

“ Look at the house!’ she cried, wildly. 

During ‘their rapture, window after 
window had been illuminated. The house 
now was blazing with lights from every 
room. Across the windows forms flitted 
back and forth, robed shadows, vague and 
mysterious, 

“Tt’s -Dr Mack!” Muggs exclaimed. 
“He must have come back with reinforee- 
ments. They’ll be out in a minute to catch 
us. We must find some place to hide! 
I know! In the garret—they’ll never 
think of looking there. Wait till I get the 
ladder; we can get in through the scuttle 
in the roof!” And before Mrs Muggs 
could protest. he was off in search of the 
ladder. 

He returned, in a moment, dragging it 
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along the ground. It was a forty-foot 
ladder, and unwieldy, but, with Mrs 
Muggs’s assistance, it was at last raised 
to the eaves, and the four Muggses cau- 
tiously ascended. 

Muggs took off his coat and went first. 
Then came Theodore, clasping the paper- 
weight in his fist. Ethel crawled after 
him. Mrs Muggs looked at the ladder 
and sighed. Then, pinning up her skirts 
to her knees, and throwing off her bonnet 
which had become drenched, she started 
up, panting heavily. 

Luckily there were cleats nailed to the 
roof, though the shingles were so slip- 
pery that Mrs Muggs gasped in terror 
at sight of the slope. By the time she 
had reached the ladder, however, Muggs 
had dragged Theodore and Ethel up to 
the ridgepole where they were seated 
a-straddle, and had returned to assist her. 

“The scuttle is locked!” he said, cheer- 
fully, “but I think I ean knock it off. 
You must come up where they can’t see 
you, and sit on the ridgepole while I 
work. It’s the only way, dear!” 

Mrs Muggs groaned and set her teeth. 
Slowly, foot by foot, she was hoisted to 
the top of the roof, and there she sat, her 
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clothes now soaked through, her hair 
down in limp strings, but resigned to her 
fate, while Muggs, who had taken the 
paperweight from Theodore’s reluctant 
grasp, descended and set to work on the 
scuttle. 

He began to pound. Once a board was 
split, he was sure that he could get his 
hand in and unhook the door. Crouched 
on the slope, clinging with insecure hold 
to the cleats, he delivered stroke after 
stroke at the scuttle, working like a 
maniac, 

Suddenly, as he was pounding, a cry 
from Mrs Muggs aroused his attention. 
He turned to her, and saw her point to- 
wards the ladder. At that moment a vivid 
flash of lightning illuminated the scene, 
and he saw Dr Mack’s head peering over 
the eaves, staring at him with wild eyes. 
Muggs dropped his hand and stared back 
as wildly. 

At this moment the seuttle door slowly 
rose, nearly knocking Muges from his 
perch. Turning, he saw emerge from 
the shadow the bonneted, marcelled head 
of Mrs Simeon Billikens, president of the 
Woman’s Club. 


(To be concluded in the September number by Wallace Irwin) 
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The Mind and Mental Healing 


SYCHOTHERAPY, “the practice 
Pp of treating the sick by influencing 
the mental life,” is overhauled in a 
book of this title by Prof Hugo Mun- 
sterburg of Harvard University. Psy- 
chology, or the science of mind, is this 
writer’s subject as a teacher, and one of 
the aims of this book is to demonstrate 
that psychology is not well enough under- 
stood or appreciated by those who would 
employ psychotherapy in the healing of 
the sick. So far so good. But when 
Prof Miinsterburg denies the existence of 
a subconscious mind and seeks to trace 
all mental action back to physical sourees, 
he is getting into deep water, whither few 
of the leading students of the abnormal 
mind will follow him. The assumed dis- 
tinction between organic and functional 
diseases he does not recognize. 
Prof Miinsterburg is severe in his 
treatment of the Emmanuel movement, 
which, nevertheless, is credited by him 


with a large service in bringing the med- 
ical profession more fully to recognize 
and study psychotherapy. 

We are now passing, this writer be- 
lieves, from a study of the world around 
us to an interpretation of it, the quest of 
ideals; and psychology, he says, will aid 
greatly in the interpretation. The book 
is hardly for the layman, being concerned 
largely with the principles of psychology. 
It is published by Moffat, Yard & Co. 


THE POWER OF SELF-SUGGESTION is an 
immensely interesting and _ practically 
helpful booklet by Rev Dr Samuel Me- 
Comb of Emmanuel church, Boston. 
Price 55 cents, postpaid, through the 
Book Department of this magazine. 


Unuess you know how to keep your 
child in close, unbroken sympathy with 
yourself, all the pedagogie wisdom in 
the world will not save you. 


Pigegish Piggy Pickleton 


By Nina Brown 


>) IS really truly name was 
Archibald, but only 
people who didn’t know 
him very well ealled 
him that. Everyone, 
almost, even Mamma 
and Teacher, called him 
That was because he liked to eat 





Piggy. 
so well, you know—why, I guess that boy 
liked to eat better than any four-legged 


pig that ever kept house in a pen! At 
recess the other boys used to play dugees 
and hopscotch, but little Piggy Pickleton 
always sat on the fence and gobbled wine- 
sap apples and cooky animals and licor- 
ice pipes, 

I don’t know whether you believe in 
fairies or not. Piggy Pickleton didn’t, 
but you’d just better believe he does now. 
For cross my heart and hope to die if 
that piggish boy didn’t see one! And 
talked to him, too; yes, and had a fairy 
gift given him for his very own. And 
this is how it happened. 

He came home from school one day 
so hungry that he could just hear a little 
hammer pounding in his tummy. All 
the way home he was thinking about the 
doughnuts Mamma had talked about mak- 
ing, and his teeth fairly ached to bite one 
clear inte the middle of the hole. 

But what do you think had happened? 
Mamma had gone visiting and locked 
every door, so there wasn’t any sort of 
way to get into the place where those 
doughnuts were. 

Poor Piggy! The little hammer in his 
tummy pounded harder than ever, and 
I suppose he’d have turned into a silly 
ery baby right away if he hadn’t remem- 
bered the cellar. 

Well, I wish you could have seen that 
boy. The cellar at his house is away 
across the back yard, nearly to the barn, 
but you couldn’t have said “ Precocious 
Persimmons” once before he was down 
the cellar steps. 

And what did he find? Just wait, Vl 
tell you what he found. An empty apple 
bin, a nailed-down pickle barrel, a sealed 
up mincemeat jar and one little lonesome, 
shriveled-up raw potato! 

Even a boy that wasn’t piggish, just 
a common hungry boy, might have cried 
at that, and as for poor piggish Piggy, 


why, he just drppped down on the cellar 
floor and howled. 

He made so much noise that an old 
grandpa fairy who was passing, and who 
was fond of little boys, stopped to ask 
what was the matter. Piggy sat up to 
see who was speaking to him, and when 
he saw that it was a real grandpa fairy 
he quite forgot to ery. But when the 
fairy asked him again what was the mat- 
ter Piggy told him that he was very, very 
hungry. 

“Ho, ho,’ laughed the good old 
grandpa fairy, “is that all? Why, we 
will soon fix that, my boy; ho, ho, we will 
soon fix that! But,’ and he grew very 
solemn of a sudden, “do you like Squell- 
chikum Squiggums, boy?” 

“Why, no sir,” answered Piggy, who 
no more knew what a Squellchikum Squig- 
gum is than you do. “ Very good, very 
good,” said the grandpa fairy. “See 
what you can pull out of my waistcoat 
pocket.” 

So Piggy put his hand into the grandpa 
fairy’s waistcoat pocket and began to 
pull out what he thought at first was a 
handkerehief. But it kept coming and 
coming, till at last a fine large tablecloth 
covered the whole eellar floor, even to the 
one little, lonesome, shriveled-up raw, 
potato. 

“ This,” said the grandpa fairy, “is a 
magie tablecloth. You may have anything 
in the world to eat by spreading out the 
tablecloth and wishing for it. Anything, 
that is, but a Squellehikum Squiggum. 
You must never, never wish for that. 
Will you promise not to, boy?” 

“Oh, yes sir,” answered Piggy, for 
he thought that as he was to have every 
other good thing in the world he could 
get along very well without any Squell- 
chikum Squiggums. 

“Remember, then,” said the grandpa 
fairy; and opening his wings like an 
umbrella, he flew away. And that was 
the last of him. 

Well, little Piggy Pickleton sat down 
before the magic tablecloth and he didn’t 
get up again until his tummy was quite 
full of doughnuts and caramel cake and 
cream cabbage and mince pie and pine- 
apple ice. And all of these were much 
better than any that he had ever tasted 
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** But little Piggy Pickleton always sat on the fence”’ 
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before. But as he rolled up his table- 


cloth to go into his house he couldn’t help 
thinking, “I wonder what a Squellechikum 
Squiggum would taste like, anyway?” 

Now, after this, if you’ll believe me, 
that piggish boy became a million times 
more piggish than he had ever been 
before. He earried his tablecloth about 
with him, wrapped in a newspaper, and 
he used to sneak away from the other 
boys and hide behind the lilac bushes and 
eat—my stars, how he did eat in those 
days! He’d always been a pretty fat 
boy, but now he began to get so fat that 
his mamma had to buy him all new 
clothes and give his old ones to a little 
poor boy who didn’t get hardly enough 
to eat. 

You see, don’t you, what Piggy was 
coming to? Why; pretty soon he’d tasted 
about everything there was. You may not 
believe it, but pink ice cream or choco- 
late pudding a dozen times a day began 
to get as tiresome to him as_ breakfast 
cereul every morning does to you. He 
began searching for new things in Mam- 
ma’s cook book, and some that he tried 
were good and some were bad, but always 


when he rolled up his tablecloth he’d find 
himself wondering how on earth a Squell- 
chikum Squiggum does taste! 

He wondered more and more as the 
days went by, and he grew fatter and 
fatter, and there were fewer and fewer 
things left to try. Perhaps it was be- 
cause he wondered so much that one 
night Piggy had a glorious dream. 

In his dream, he was sitting on the floor 
beside his magic cloth, and that whole 
tablecloth was teetotally covered by one 
enormous big Squellchikum Squiggum. 

No, I can’t tell you how it looked, be- 
cause I’ve never seen one in all my life. 
But Piggy tells me that while it had a 
nice color and a nice shape and a nice 
smell, the very nicest thing about it was 
just the bigness of it. 

There was an enormous big spoon lying 
there all ready, and in his dream Piggy 
picked it up and was just about to plunge 
it into the fat, juicy middle of the Squell- 
chikum Squiggum, when—guess what ?— 
he woke up! 

Maybe if you’d been in Piggy’s place 
you’d have remembered your promise, 
and turned over to slegp again. And 
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then, again, maybe you wouldn’t. I don’t 
know about that, but I know that Piggy 
Pickleton got right out of bed in his 
nightie and sat him down on the floor 
before that tablecloth and wished with 
all his soul for an enormous big’ spoon, 
and an enormous big Squellchikum Squig- 
gum to eat with it. 

You can guess what happened then, 
ean’t you? Oh, surely you can? Well, if 
you have to be told, Piggy shut his eyes 
up tight so’s he wouldn’t see the Squell- 
chikum Squiggum till it was all ready to 
eat, with the enormous big spoon beside 
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it. And when he opened them again 
there wasn’t any magic tablecloth on the 
floor or any place else; but just in front 
of him where the enormous big Squell- 
chikum Squiggum should have been, lay 
one little, lonesome, shriveled-up, raw 
potato. 

It’s all true, every word, and Ill tell you 
how I know. When I was down at Piggy 
Pickleton’s house last Saturday he was in 
bed while his mamma was taking big 
seams in his new elothes; and at this 


very minute that boy isn’t one bit fatter 
than you are! 


= aetna 


*** Very good, very good,’ said the grandpa fairy ” 





Puss in the Wall 


By Lucy B. Sayles 


The cook came running in, in the great- 
est excitement, exclaiming that several 
well-defined mews were heard issuing 
from the pantry walls. Visions of future 
discomfort suggested themselves to the 
more practical members of the _ house- 
hold, while the problem of a suffering, 
starving cat nearly reduced the Sentimen- 
talist to tears. 

In vain we used our most persuasive 
tones, trying to convinee Kitty that, if 
she found her way in, she surely must 
know her way out. We “puss, puss in 
the cornered,” until our throats ached, 
and the poor little prisoner’s cries grew 
fainter and fainter. Our jack-of-all- 
trades was summoned, and we watched 
with breathless interest while he tore off 
the plastering and laths, but no cat was 
visible. 

As a last expedient, the floor was taken 
up. Confusion most dire! And nothing 
to be seen, but that same “still, small 
voice.” So we left our phantom with 
hopes of a brighter tomorrow. A saucer 
of milk was left to tempt our wall flower 
on its milky way—that its “ feeling of sad- 
ness and longing” might not be akin to 
pain. 

The next morning, in that delicious 
state between waking and sleeping, when 
one’s fancy runs riot, cats upon cats came 
trooping into my delicious day dream. 
Cats with houses on their backs and pan- 
tries on their tails. The room seemed to 
swim with them, when I awoke with the 
consciousness that I was being ealled. I 
hurried below to find that the head of 
the household, with true New England 
thrift, had. been busying herself with her 
lares and penates, which means, my dear 
little friends, her home duties, and so had 
discovered the long-suffering eat. 

In vain I looked for the cause of yes- 
terday’s upheaval—all I could see was a 
bottle of yeast held triumphantly toward 
me. 

“Where is the cat, and have you fed 
her?” I asked. 


For answer came the well-remembered 
mew from the bottle. Then I understood 
there was held the secret of all our search 
—simply a fast-working bottle of yeast. 
Poor, deluded mortals, we confessed our- 
selves duped, and could not help quoting 
that line of Shakespeare in Much Ado 
About Nothing: “ Hang me in a bottle 
like a eat.” 


Simplified Poetry 


By Frederick White 


When you’re writing little verses, 
And your muse you cannot lash, 
Do not scream or lose your temper, 

Take a pen and make a — 


When the rhymes are slow in coming, 
And you’re tired, mad and hot, 
Don’t be fretful or discouraged, 
You ean always make a. 


When the world is sad and dreary, 
And the times are out of joint, 

Do not be profane and peevish, 
Use an ! 


When the eup of Fame discloses 
Nothing but the dregs and lees, 
Don’t let wicked thoughts obsess Ba 

Put them in () 


Keep your eyes the distant goal on, 
While you gamely onward plod. 
Lots of folks don’t know a : 
From a simple . 


Gentle little poets, teeming 
With the music of the lark, 
Cease your unproductive dreaming, 
Get to work and make your ++ 


“T WONDER,” said the philological 
boarder, “ why a fight is called a serap?” 
“Because it is a broken peace,’ the 
Cheerful Idiot explained, with his usual 
promptitude. 


ANSWER TO THE JULY CHARADE: Ten- 
ant-less. 





An Unfinished Race 


By Mary Day Winn 


With a “ One, two, three!” Now this is the ease 
And a shout of glee, In every race 

They start on their merry race— That Bobby and Jack begin; 
My little “Boy Jack,” For, ride though they may 
With his curls of black, Till the break of day, 

And Bob, with his laughing face. They neither of them can win! 
“Boy Jack” rides as fast This puzzle is plain 
As the whirlwind’s blast, If you’ll look again, 

And spurs on his steed with pride; And examine their steeds with care. 
But Bob, at his right, For, safe from alarms, 
Keeps up with him quite, They ride on the arms 


And so they ride side by side. Of Grandmother’s rocking chair! 
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pee Mr Eprtor—The magazine means much to me; it is a great ocd 


help in my everyday life and, as a subscriber of several years, I 

am proud of the way it has enlarged in influence and developed in 
tone and character. Your pure food and clean market agitations have 
done wonders, I am sure, in stirring up easy-going parents to look to 
the health of their’ children. 

One thing still needs to be done; namely, to, in some way, make 
parents realize their responsibility to God, no matter what their belief, 
in the spiritual training of their children. A recent magazine article 
gives an idea, perhaps exaggerated, of the spiritual condition of college 
students when they go out into life to fight their ways alone. Parents 
are not giving the child in the home anything to fall back upon when 
the surge of skepticism and pessimism comes upon it in business and 
professional life. The family altar needs to be brought back, and rev- 
erence for God and life planted firmly in the growing mind. Else how 
shall the terrible increase of suicide and insanity be stopped? 

If the children of our prosperous homes could be taught the defi- 
nition of God found in the Westminster Shorter Catechism, taught it 
by the word and example of faithful fathers and mothers until it was a 
part of their very being, they would have at least one broad foundation 
stone upon which to stand when unexpected troubles come upon them. 

“God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal and unchangeable, in his being, 
wisdom, power, holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” What a world 
of comfort and food for thought in these majestic words! When I 
think that my own boy may only a few years hence be tempted by the 
thought, “ What’s the use of living, anyway?” I feel that I must give 
him every safeguard possible. 

Cannot you do or say something to startle parents into saving 
their little ones from an irreverence and atheism that is even now work- 
ing so much destruction about us? 

I would like to know what others think about the possibility of the 
family worship or other means of training in the home in these over- 
crowded days. 
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<, Here is an example that has had its influence upon my own house- aN 
(fe hold: A neighbor, a commuter to the nearby city, gathers his family 

s promptly about an early breakfast table and reads aloud some portion 
.2\ of the Bible. The short, simple prayer that follows ends with a grace, een 


and, though it may be all very short, the four young minds have their 
thoughts turned toward their Maker and Protector early every day. 

There is nothing original in all the above, but there must be many — 
thoughtful observers of the signs of the times who, with me, wonder | 
what will be the outcome of the present reluctance of parents to refer 
to spiritual things. G. C. Vining. 
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Miniature Japanese Garden 


(Concluded from the July number) 


By Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 







Sealc ARLY the next morning Don- 
=") ald hurried to the Kraft 
= 4h) Shop, but Polly was there 
m Piz) before him digging a little 
“2419 ditch across the front of the 

Japanese garden. “ Donald,” 
she called, waving her trowel, “ come and 
see; I am making an outlet for the lake. 
Uncle Jack says we must have one,” she 
went on; “he told me lots about how 
the Japanese make their gardens while 
you were talking to the boys last night. 
The gardens don’t always have water in 
them, he said, but the Japanese pretend 
they do, and they make beds of sand and 
stones for little streams when there is 
no water anywhere near, except in the 
well perhaps. Now we are going to have 
a little dry brook running from our lake, 
but I will make it look wet. I have some 
pieces of broken looking glass that I shall 
put in the bed of the stream, and they will 
shine like water. I will put sand over the 
edges of the glass and some little white 
pebbles, too; then I will sod the banks with 
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A working plan of the garden 





moss, and there will be our outlet as nat- 
ural as life.” 

“Good for you, Polly,” said Donald 
heartily. ‘“ I would never have thought of 





“having a dry _ brook. 
But won’t it be better 
to curve it a bit? It 
will look better.” 

 MOniLawild,””. Polly 
agreed, and then 
turned her ditch in- 
ward toward the back 
of the garden. She 
found it necessary to 
moisten the soil some 
in order to build up 
the banks on either 
side, for the dry earth 
insisted upon sliding 
back into the diteh as 
fast as she took it out. 
Polly made the ditch 
three inches wide from 
bank to bank, and one 
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and one-quarter inches deep. Figure 1 
gives the plan of the garden, and you will 
see the course of the little brook. Begin- 
ning at the edge of the lake near the front, 
it takes a curve toward the back and dis- 
appears under a stone at the side of the 
garden. The stone is laid on the edge of 
the box and reaches across the brook from 
bank to bank. At the lake end Polly put 
a good-sized stone, sinking it deep into the 
earth; the. she placed smaller stones on 
the side of the bank, touching the large 
one and extending down to the bottom of 
the ditch. This alone suggested running 
water and was very effective. 

“Do you lke that?” said Donald, as 
he settled a large, irregular stone in the 
lake, touching the left-hand edge. 

“Yes I do,” Polly replied. “Now we 
must find some little trees for our garden.” 

In the woods the children found young 
evergreen trees from six to twelve inches 
high that would answer their purpose 
nicely. ‘ But see how straight their stems 
are,” Polly objected. “ A Japanese tree 
should be twisted.” 

Then Donald had an idea. “ Dig up 
the trees, Polly,” he said, “ and I’ll agree 
to furnish a twisted trunk; one will be 
enough, for all Japanese trees are not 
crooked.” 

While Polly struggled with the baby 
evergreens that didn’t want to be taken 
up, Donald looked for a gnarled and 
twisted root, and soon found one pushing 
itself through the side of a bank. 

“Here is your twisted tree trunk,” he 
ealled out, as he eut off the best part; 
we can plant the tree and then stick this 
in the ground in front of it and no one 
will guess it isn’t a part of the tree.” 

“Why, Donald, that is perfectly fine!’ 
Polly exclaimed, and it was. They 
planted one tree near the back of the 
garden at the right-hand side of the 
lake, and another at the extreme right- 
hand back corner, as shown in Figure 1. 
Polly had been careful to take up soil 
with the roots to insure their growing 
and to fill the holes with water before 
planting her trees. They used the twisted 
root for the forward tree, and in front 
of the other they placed a good-sized 
stone that was almost flat on top. 

“We will put the tea house on this 
stone,” said Donald; “it should stand 
high, you know.” 

“The front tree,’ began Polly, remem- 
bering what Uncle Jack had said, “is the 
‘outstretching pine,’ because its branches 
overhang the lake, and the other is the 
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Donald’s bridge and Polly’s tea house 


“perspective pine,’ because it makes the 
garden look as though it might extend 
back ever so far. I just love the names 
the funny little Japanese give their trees 
and stones and things,” she continued. 
“Tt is all like a fairy story. Now this,” 
standing a slender stone upright by the 
lake, near the middle of the garden, “is 
the ‘guardian stone.? See how it ean 
look around and take eare of everything. 
And this one,” placing a flat stone at 
the forward, right-hand corner, “is the 
‘worshiping stone.” The ‘perfect view 
stone’ I am going to put at the opposite 
corner, so that the little toy Japanese can 
stand on it and see the whole garden. 
These are the stepping stones,” she con- 
cluded, as she laid an irregular path of 
small, flat stones from the tea house rock 
to the head of the brook where they had 
planned. to erect a little bridge; “and 
they all have names, too, but I don’t 
remember them.” (Figure 1.) 

While Polly talked Donald had been 
studying some Japanese prints and was 
soon busy constructing the little arched 
bridge. First he drew on bristolboard 
and then eut out two arches like Figure 
2, which is five-eighths of an inch wide 
and has a span of six and one-quarter 
inches. Directly through the middle of 
one arch, from end to end, he drew a 
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The plan of Polly’s tea house 


line, and along this line he made dots 
to guide him in puncturing holes. There 
were nine dots three-quarters of an inch 
apart, with the fifth one in the center of 
the arch. That the holes of one arch 
might be exactly opposite the holes in the 
other arch, Donald fitted the marked arch 
on top of the other, then placed them on 
a soft pine board and pushed the sharp 
point of the scissors through both at 
once, making a small hole through each 
dot. 

Wooden toothpicks were among the 
useful things the Kraft Shop kept on 
hand, and Donald decided to use them 
for the cross pieces of his bridge. In- 
serting the end of a toothpick in each of 
the holes of one arch, he pushed the other 
end through the corresponding hole in 
the other arch, which made a little curved 
ladder one inch and three-quarters wide. 
(Figure 3.) <A strip of manila paper, 
a trifle less than one and 
three-quarters inches wide, 
was cut for the floor of the 
bridge, and this he laid 
smoothly over the e¢ross 
sticks, then turned the 
ends of the paper under 
the end sticks and glued 
them in place. (A, Fig- 
ure 3.) 

“Tt is as strong as a 
wooden bridge,” Donald 
said, “but I am going to 
make it look like stone by 
covering it with glue and 
then sprinkling as much 
white sand over it as the 
glue will hold.” Figure 
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4 is the finished bridge. 

“ Here is my tea house,” 
said Polly. “ Isn’t it eun- 
ning?” 

Polly’s tea house is made 
of gray pasteboard to rep- 
resent gray plaster, and 
Figure 6 is the pattern. 
The ceiling and floor are 
exactly two and one-half 
inches square, the side 
wall and back wall are two 
and one-quarter inches 
wide and two and one-half 
inches high. And the lap 
on the bottom of the back 
wall is one and one-quarter 
inches long by half an 
inch wide. 

Polly punetured four 
small holes in the floor, 
one at each corner, and four correspond- 
ing holes in the ceiling. (Figure 6.) 
Then she cut a large cireular window in 
the side wall and a wide, high window in 
the back wall. The dotted lines show 
where the side wall is bent up, the back 
wall bent forward, the lap B bent up and 
the ceiling bent down. 

Polly eut some slender, straight young 
maple tvigs and made four rustic posts 
for her house, each three inches long. 
She sharpened both ends of each post and 
pushed the lower ends through the holes 
in the floor and the upper ends through 
the opposite holes in the ceiling. The top 
end of each post extended one-quarter of 
an inch above the ceiling and the bottom 
end extended one-quarter of an inch below 
the floor. Before putting in the posts, 
the lap B was glued to the floor. 

“Now I am going to make the roof 
and thatch it with brown straws so that 





Polly thatched the roof with straw 
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The steps and lantern, and the way they were made 


it will look just like a real Japanese 
roof,’ she announced. 
- Polly made her roof of a piece of ma- 
nila paper four and three-quarters inches 
square. The dotted lines in Figure 7 
show where it is to be folded in order to 
shape it. When she had folded the square 
of paper diagonally first one way and 
creased it, then opened it out and folded 
it the other way and creased it, she opened 
it out again, and with a little help it as- 
sumed the shape shown in Figure 8, with 
a peaked top, curved edges and lifted 
corners. An old broom furnished the straw 
for thatching, and Polly cut it just below 
where the broom was sewed, because the 
straws are straighter there than at the top. 
She began the work by putting glue down 
the middle of one panel of the roof from 
top to bottom, then she laid her straws 
on one at a time and very close together, 
but not lapping. (Figure 9.) When the 
elue was covered with straws she put on 
more glue, then more straws, until the 
whole panel was thatched. The top ends 
of the straws were fitted evenly along the 
folds of the paper, but the lower ends 
were allowed to extend over the bottom 
edge. Then when the glue was quite dry 
Polly cut the straws off even with the 
edge of the roof. (C, Figure 9.) When 
all four panels were thatched Polly did 
not quite know how to attach the roof 
to the top of the tea house. 

“ Run a pin through it,” suggested Don- 


ald. “Just the thing,” said Polly. But 
first she made a little cap for the peak 
of a piece of dull red blotting paper one 
and one-quarter inches square, which she 
folded and shaped exactly as she did the 
roof. Then, selecting a rather long pin 
with a large, round, white head, she 
pushed it through the peak of the cap 
(Figure 10), then through the peak of the 
roof and finally through the center of the 
flat top of the tea house. That held the 
cap on the roof, the roof on the house 
and crowned the whole with a white ball. 
(Figure 5.) When perched on top of the 
stone in the garden set apart for it, the 
little tea house seemed perfect. | 

“Tt needs steps though,” said Donald. 
“Make them like wooden ones, Polly.” 

So Polly fashioned steps like Figure 
11. First she cut two side pieces of 
bristolboard like Figure 12. Three and 
five-eighths inches long on the longest 
edge, two and one-quarter inches on the 
shortest edge and five-eighths of an inch 
wide. In each side piece she cut slits half 
an inch apart and half an inch long, ex- 
cept at the top where the slit had to be 
shorter. All the slits were parallel with 
the bottom edge. 

For the treads of the steps she first 
eut a strip of bristolboard three inches 
long and two inches wide. This she 
divided into six equal parts by drawing 
horizontal lines across one-half of an inch 
apart. (Figure 13.) Down each side she 
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drew a line one- 
eighth of an ineh 
from the edge, then 
in the narrow 
spaces at each end 
of each tread she 
drew little projec- 
tions. 

It was a simple 
‘hing, when the 
treads were cut 
apart and the pro- 
jections cut out, to 
slip the projections 
through the slits in 
the side pieces, and 
the result was a lit- 
tle fight of steps, 
strong and _ sub- 
stantial. P ol ly 
painted the steps 
yellow to resemble 
wood and then set 
them up against 
the stone in front 
of the tea house. 

“How is that 
for a_ stone lan- 
tern?” Donald 
asked, holding up 
the little lantern 
he had been work- 
ing on, which was 
a miniature and exact copy of a real 
Japanese stone lantern. (Figure 14.) 

Donald had made the pedestal of his 
lantern of two spools—a tall spool with a 
slender shaft and a short, buttonhole twist 
spool. The short spool formed the base 
and was glued to the end of the tall 
spool. Figure 15 is the pattern of the 
upper part of the lantern, which is made 
of manila paper. Each side is three- 
quarters of an ineh wide and one inch 
high. The bend over at the end is one- 
eighth of an inch wide, the laps at the 
bottom one-eighth of an inch wide and 
the points at the top half an inch high. 
Openings, or windows, are cut in each 
side, as shown in Figure 15. Donald 
bent the lantern in shape along the dotted 
lines and lapping the bend over D over 
the edge of the face E, he pasted it in 
place. This held the lantern together. 
Then he bent down the points at the top 
and bent out the laps at the bottom. 
After which he pasted the laps to the 
top of the spool pedestal. 

For the lantern roof he eut a circle 
from manila paper which measured two 
and one-half inches in diameter. In this 
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An end of the garden, showing bridge and tea house 


circle he cut a slit from the ecze to the 
center (Figure 16), then lapping one 
edge of the slit half an inch over the other 
edge he pasted it down and the roof be 
eame umbrella-shaped. The dotted line 
on Figure 16 shows where the edges lap. 

“T used a white-headed hatpin to 
fasten the roof on,” said Donald. “ You 
see 1b goes all the way through the spools 
and the point will spike the lantern to 
the ground. 

The lantern was made to resemble stone 
by use of the sand and glue and was then 
placed near the lake at the left-hand 
front corner of the garden. With moss on 
the ledges of the rocky hill, and clumps of 
small-leaved, tiny flowering wild plants 
erowing near the water’s edge, the lit- 
tle garden was completed, and, as Donald 
and Polly agreed, “the best part of it is 
that it is real.”” And because the rules of 
true Japanese gardening are faithfully 
earried out, a garden on a large scale can 
be made from the Japanese garden of the 
Children’s Kraft Shop. 


(How to make a circus will be shown in the Sep- 
tember Kraft S>op.) 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. 


The choicest and latest 


designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 


being furnished at 10 cents each. 


Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


No 1749 GH. Child’s frock of 
blue linen. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. The 10-year size re- 
quires 4 1-2 yards of 27-inch, or 2 
1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Pat- 
tern 10cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 





No 1753 GH. Child’s dress of 


light wood-brown mohair, self- 
colored soutache and black silk 
crushed belt. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 
12-year sizes. Size 8 requires 4 
1-2 yards of 27-inch, or 2 1-2 yards 
of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


Order by number. 


Address Pattern 


No 1750 GH. Guimpe dress of 
white serge with saxe-blue em- 
broidery. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. The 10-year size re- 
quires 3 1-2 yards of 27-inch or 2 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 
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No 1751 GH. Costume of tan wool batiste, with 
soutaching in self color. Made in 12, 14 and 16-year 
sizes. The 14-year size requires 9 yards of 27-inch or 

Pattern 10 cents, In 


5 3-4 yards of 44-inch material. 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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No 1693 GH. Gymnasium suit of blue serge. Made 
in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14-year sizes. Size10 requires 4 yards 
of 27-inch or 3 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 








No 1711 GH. _ Dress of old rose 
cashmere. Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. Size 8 requires 41-2 
yards of 27-inch or 2 1-2 yards of 
44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 





No 1738 GH. Dressing sack of light blue 
flannel. Made in 14, 16 and 18-year sizes. 
Size 16 requires 4 yards of 27-inch or 2 1-4 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 
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No 1745 GH. Dress of green panama 
cloth, self-colored buttonholing and cross 
tucks. Made in 6, 8, 10, 12 and 14-year 
sizes. Size 8 requires 4 yards of 27-inch 
or 2 1-4 yards of 44-inch material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 








No 1758 GH. Guimpe dress of white 
wool taffeta, white all-over embroidery 
and buttons. Made in 4, 6, 8,.10 and 12- 
year sizes. The 8-year size requires 
4 1-4 yards of 27-inch or 2 1-4 yards of 
44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 








No 1752 GH. Child’s 


frock of gray serge, made in 
6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. 
Size 8 requires 5 yards of 
27-inch or 2 3-4 yards of 
44-inch material. 
© 10 cents. 
"sure to state size wanted 


Pattern 
In ordering, be 
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Some Braiding Designs The belt and the collar and euff set, No 
Se 113, are carried out in the same motif as 
By M. Alison Muir the popular waist design shown in June, 


When applying any flat braid, make a 1909, Goop Housekeeping, All are 
slight slit at some point on the stamped braided with the rat-tail cord or with 
goods, insert the end of the 
braid, fastening it on the 
wrong side, then sew by 
hand or machine in the cen- 
ter of the braid, following 
the design earefully around 
the eurves. Rat-tail cord is 
sewed on firmly by means of 
short slip stitehes, running 
the needle underneath the 
eord. 

The attractive lingerie hat 
shown in No 112 may be 
braided with either the rat- 
tail cord or with soutache 
braid. A bow of ribbon is 
all that is necessary to com- 
plete the hat, or a few roses 
placed around the erown 
would look equally well. 

A perforated pattern of 
No 112 eosts 50. cents. 
Stamped on good linen the 
eost of pattern is $1. The 
rat-tail eord (or soutache 
braid), with the cotton for 
working, costs 75 cents. A 
frame for the hat eosts 75 
cents. 





No 113. Belt, collar and cuff set 


soutache braid, if so pre- 
ferred. The belt is shaped 
to give the short-waisted 
effect in the back. 

A perforated pattern of 
belt eosts: 20 cents. Per- 
forated pattern of collar and 
euffs eosts 50 eents. Belt, 
stamped on white or eeru 
linen, is 35 cents; braid and 
eotton for working, 20 cents. 
Collar and euff set, stamped 
on white or eeru linen, eosts 
85 cents; braid and cotton 
for working cost 75 cents. 

Patterns 112 and 113 ean 
be ordered from Embroid- 
ery Department, Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, Springfield, 
Mass. Send money order 
or check, payable to Phelps 
Publishing Co (not Miss 
No 112. Braided lingerie hat Muir). 





These porch pillow covers 
of burlap, natural or blue, 
with stenciled top and plain 
back, will be sent, postpaid, 
for 25 cents each. Address 
Handicraft Department, 
Good Housekeeping, mak- 
ing all checks and postal 
notes payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company, In 
ordering, use number with 
plus mark 


Porch 
Pillow 


Covers 





No 474+ No 646+ 





No 645+. Iris pillow 
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No 647+. Cat-tails No 648+. Conventional floral decoration 








To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 


cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


The Harmless Drinking of Tea 


As Indicated by the Laboratory Experiments of the Author 


By H. Irving Hancock 


Author of Japanese Physical Training, The Complete Kano Jiu-Jitsu, ete 


<2, NCE I tried to get from a 
; Japanese his opinion of 
the tea usually served at 
American _ tables. His 
racial instinets of polite- 
ness kept back his answer 
for a long time. At last 
he said: “ You Americans use tea leaves, 
it is true, but I don’t know what you 
could call the brew. It is not tea as 
Japanese understand the word.” 

The writer brought out a few books on 
Japanese methods of physical training 
and the allied subjects of diet and hy- 
giene a few years ago. In these books 
rather emphatic claims were made for 
the good health and nicely balanced nerv- 
ous systems of the average Japanese. 
Some reviewers for medical journals put 
the question: “ How is it possible for 
the Japanese to have steady nerves when, 
as is well known, they are a nation of 
tea guzzlers?” 

It had to be admitted that the Japanese 
do drink tea in large quantities. Tea is 
a part of every phase of social life. It 





is served in business offices; in shops in- 
tending buyers are offered tea to sip 
while deliberating over purchases. The 
lone traveler carries his own brand with 
him. At every turn in Nippon the fra- 
grant brew is encountered. 

Not. being a tea user himself, the writer 
was forced to confess that he did not 
know the reply to the question of the 
medical reviewers. -Yet it was obviously 
his place to find the answer, and in this 
effort experiments on the effects of tea 
on the human body were carried on in the 
author’s laboratories, at intervals, for a 
period of three years. 

Tea prepared in the prevailing Ameri- 
can way was tried first of all. The harm- 
fulness of its effeet was found, usually, 
to be in proportion to the relative health 
conditions of the subjects on whom the 
experiments were made. The tests proved 
that American-brewed tea had, in a large 
percentage of cases, pernicious effects. 
Then tea brewed according to Japanese 
methods was tried, with wholly different 
results. An ordinary Japanese way of — 


Failure with any recipe should | 
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making tea infusion is to bring the water 
to the boiling point, next pouring it over 
the leaves in a teapot. The pot is cov- 
ered and allowed to stand for from a 
minute and a half to two minutes. Then 
the tea is strained away from the leaves 
into a second pot. 

Most American housewives allow the 
leaves to remain with the brew, and in 
time become so addicted to this strong, 
rather poisonous infusion that they de- 
clare the last cup to be “the best of all.” 
Even more thoughtful housewives, who 
strain the infusion from the leaves, allow 
a steeping of from five to seven minutes, 
thus producing a tea without the deli- 
cate aroma belonging to that beverage. 

For convenience the writer adapted the 
Japanese way of brewing tea in this 
wise: Nearly all kitchen goods stores 
sell tea balls. These are either of sheet 
metal or of wire, with apertures or meshes 
allowing the passage of water through the 
ball. In one of these balls two teaspoons 
of tea leaves are placed, and the ball 
closed and dropped into a pot to hold 
eight or nine cupfuls. Boiling water is 
poured over and the pot covered during 
the first minute of steeping. During the 
last half minute of brewing the ball is 
moved up and down through the fluid by 
the string or chain attached to the ball. 
Then the ball is removed from the pot. 

If prepared from leaf not too strong, 
such tea, when poured into a shallow cup, 
will be found to be of a beautiful amber 
color and daintily aromatic. Poured into 
a deep cup, the same brew will appear 
darker in hue. A hint to the tea lover: 
Serve always in shallow cups, as then the 
aroma spreads and assails the nostrils 
more temptingly. 

That tea prepared in this fashion may 
be drunk freely by anyone is the writer’s 
conviction, based upon experiments that 
attacked the problem from all sides. 

What about the caffein and tannin re- 
ferred to in the beginning of this article? 
The chemistry of tea has not been studied 
as thoroughly as could be desired. Yet 
many pharmacologists and physiologists 
have concluded that the drug (alkaloid) 
in tea is thein, not ecaffein. Thein, ac- 
cording to these authorities, affects only 
the sensory nerves; while, on the other 
hand, the ecaffein of coffee affects the 
motor nerves, in this latter instance giving 
rise to various nervous manifestations. 
The writer is wholly of the belief that the 
alkaloid in tea is thein, not caffein, and 
that tea, properly infused, is not a stimu- 
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lant in the sense that coffee is. It follows 
that, in a lightly brewed tea that has not 
had time to dissolve out a large propor- 
tion of the thein, this alkaloid is not to 
be regarded as harmful. 

Now, as to the tannin. In samples 
brewed by American methods the writer 
has frequently found tannin to the 
amount of five hundred milligrams to the 
liter; in some especially villainous brews 
as high as eight hundred milligrams. In 
tea prepared in the Japanese way from 
good leaf, the tannin does not go above 
seventy-five milligrams to the liter; that is, 
seventy-five parts of tannin in a million 
parts of tea infusion. This gives a tea 
so weak in tannin that it cannot trouble 
digestion or nerves. From five to eight 
hundred parts of tannin in the million 
parts of tea, on the other hand, are eal- 
culated, in sufficient time, to wreck an 
efficient human organization. 

The writer’s experiments in drinking 
tea brewed Japanese style were first of 
all made upon himself, in a condition of 
abundant good health. A physician with 
a taste for research was asked to help 
note results. For thirty days conditions 
were observed and examinations made of 
the urine. During this period a gallon 
of tea was drunk by the subject in every 
twenty-four hours. No ill effects of any 
kind could be discovered. 

Then, for the same period, the same 
quantities were given to other healthy 
persons. It was soon established that a 
gallon of tea daily did not in the least 
alter the good health of a normal body. 
The next step was to try tea in the cases 
of men and women who were not well. 
At first only those whose health was 
slightly “ off color” were given the tea. 
As the research progressed, with results 
uniformly harmless to the subjects, Jap- 
anese brewed tea was given to men and 
women in very low physical condition. 
If there was any harmful effect from this 
free drinking of tea it could not be dis- 
covered; all these ill ones recovered their 
health as readily as though they had not 
drunk tea at all. 

It was also established, by numerous 
experiments on several persons, that no 
slavish habit of tea drinking was formed. 
Several subjects left off their tea for 
periods of from one day to a week with- 
out feeling any cravings for the withheld 
beverage. 

To learn what stimulating effect, if any, 
lay in the tea, a sphygmomanometer was 
used. This instrument records the arte- 
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rial pressure of the blood and detects any 
increase or decrease in that pressure. 
The human subject was placed in a recum- 
bent position and the arterial pressure as- 
certained. Then, every five minutes, a 
cup of tea was given until six in all had 
been taken. The instrument was fre- 
quently used during and after this tea- 
drinking bout, yet only the most trifling 
inereases in arterial tension were noted. 
The increases were, in fact, so insigni- 
ficant as to create the belief that they were 
wholly due to the taking up of water 
into the blood from the intestine, thus 
temporarily increasing the amount of 
fluid in the arteries. Subsequent tests, 
using water in the place of tea, upheld 
this view. Nor was there any notable 
increase in pulse or respiration. 

The tea used by the author is an or- 
dinary Japan black and green mixture. 
It makes a brew of light amber shade 
when poured into shallow cups. 

Unfortunately, there is no chemical 
test, simple enough for home use, that 
will show the non-chemist the quantity 
of thein in a given tea brew. The tannin, 
however, can be gauged approximately, 
and this, too, will give an indication as 
to the thein. Any druggist will supply a 
six-inch glass test tube and a small bottle 
of ten per cent aqueous solution of ferric 
chloride. Pour two tablespoons of tea 
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brew into the test tube and add about’ 
thirty drops of the ferric chloride solu- 
tion. A strength of tannin about equiv- 
alent to seventy-five parts in the million 
will impart to the tea in the test tube, 
with the ferric chloride solution, a light 
olive green color. If the addition of the 
ferric chloride to the tea gives the liquid 
a very dark green color, then the brew 
is much too strong in tannin. If the 
mixture of tea and ferric chloride gives 
a black, ink-like aspect to the fluid, then 
the brew is dangerously strong in tannin. 

When, under such a test, the tannin is 
shown to be within safe limits, it is per- 
missible to conclude that there is not too 
much thein present either. In the tea 
prepared by the author thein was found 
to be present to the extent of about four- 
tenths of a gram (six grains) in the 
gallon. 

The chemical test above described is a 
useful bit of household analysis, and 
should be employed from time to time. 

In the experiments the tea was drunk 
without the addition of milk or sugar. 
Many tea drinkers imagine they would 
find it difficult to take tea without these 
extras. Yet one who has tried, for a 
week or so, the light, aromatic Japanese 
brew without milk or sugar is certain to 
find that, thereafter, he prefers his tea 
without additions. 


Lentils: A Meat Substitute 


By W. N. Clark 


PALATABLE substitute for meat 

may be found in lentils—small, flat, 

green disks about the size of split 

peas. They belong to the same plant 
family as peas, beans and flageolets. 
Everybody knows that a puree of peas is 
very nourishing, and that a plate of baked 
beans is as satisfying as potato and boiled 
beef. Lentils, as nourishing and satisfy- 
ing as peas and beans, are the most adapt- 
able of this group of foods in the prepa- 
ration of appetizing dishes. They may be 
purchased of the leading grocers in the 
large cities, and at German and Italian 
stores in any city for ten cents a pound. 
In preparing them pick over carefully 
for any stones; wash, then soak for twelve 


hours. They should be cooked in the same 
water in which they soaked, adding an 
onion or some other fresh vegetable or 
fruit. A spicy flavor can be given by a 
few allspice, some dried herbs and celery 
seed tied all together in muslin. Care 
should be taken that they are cooked until 
soft, stewing rather than boiling them, as 
too great heat has the same hardening 
effect on the proteid matters of vegetable 
food as it has on that of flesh foods, al- 
though the result is not so apparent. Jt 
is also better to allow no more water than 
can be absorbed, but if any liquid is left 
after cooking, save it for sauce or stock. 
In following the recipes, the quantities 
given are for the German lentils, cooked 
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and well drained. One cup of the dried 
seeds will, after coming from the pot, pro- 
vide quite three cups. 


Vegetarian Hamburg Steak 


Mash two cups of lentils with a fork, 
and bind together with two tablespoons 
of browned butter and flour, one potato 
mashed soft, or a spoonful of cooked ce- 
real. Add salt and pepper, shape into a 
neat steak one inch thick and heat quickly 
in the oven or under the gas. Serve with 
the lentil gravy poured around and a pat 
of savory butter on top made with two 
tablespoons of butter, a teaspoon of 
minced parsley and a teaspoon of lemon 
juice worked well together. 


Lentil Cakes 


A variation of the above method is 
particularly good: instead of one, make 
into several smaller cakes, and after broil- 
ing’, serve each on a square of thin but- 
tered toast which has been freely sprinkled 
with lemon juice. Mash two bananas 
smooth, add two tablespoons of milk, one- 
quarter teaspoon of salt and a pinch of 
pepper. Heat and pour some over each 
steak for sauce. 


Lentil Patties 


Mash some ecold-boiled potatoes, mix in 
enough fine flour so that it may be rolled 
out like pastry and line some well-greased 
patty pans with it. Add to one cup of 
lentils an egg yolk, a tablespoon or two 
of grated cheese and a pinch each of mus- 
tard and cayenne. Fill each patty case 
with the mixture, cover with the rolled 
potato pastry, brush over with beaten 
white of egg and with a sprinkling of 
crumbs and bake a golden brown in a hot 
oven. If an accompaniment be desired, 
a celery or cheese sauce is suitable. 


Lentil Roll or Roast 


Mix a batter of one and one-half cups 
of flour, one teaspoon of baking’ powder, 
one and one-half pints of milk and two 
eggs. Melt in a frying pan enough fat to 
cover the bottom; when smoking hot pour 
in the batter; cover the pan with a dish 
and allow it to cook rather gently, until 
the underside is crisp and lightly browned, 
and the upperside of it set. Turn on a 
paper, sprinkle some lemon juice over, 
then spread on it a hot lentil mixture pre- 
viously prepared. Roll it up, pin to- 
gether with a couple of long skewers and 
bake at once a good brown. For the len- 
til mixture use three cups of them, mash 
and stir together with three tablespoons 
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of crumbs, one tablespoon each of onion 
and mushroom—both chopped and fried 
tender and brown in a little butter— 
one-quarter of a cup of tomato and an 
egg. Season the whole highly. Make 
piping hot before spreading. 


Lentil Nut Balls 


Cook together a teaspoon of minced 
onion, three tablespoons of flour and one 
of fat. When brown, stir in a quarter 
of a cup of flour or stock till smooth and 
thick. Add to this one and one-half cups 
of broken lentils and season the whole 
with savory herbs and a touch of savory 
sauce or mushroom ketchup. This paste 
should be formed into small balls, rolled 
in chopped nut meats and baked in a 
quick oven from ten to fifteen minutes. 
For the sauce use the juice as a basis, 
thickened with beaten egg. 


Lentil Loaf 


One quart of lentils passed through a 
chopper, two cups of mashed raw tomatoes, 
a scant cup of fine crumbs, three table- 
spoons of butter, salt and pepper. Thor- 
oughly mix and bake in a greased and 
erumbed bread tin, covered with buttered 
erumbs or an oiled paper. 

Any remains of the loaf make an 
acceptable cold dish if cut into thick 
slices and put in individual dishes which 
have been garnished with a fringe of 
mustard or eress. Cover each slice with 
a sprinkling of crumbs and then slices 
of tomato, crowning all with a spoonful 
of mayonnaise or whipped cream with a 
flavoring of grated Parmesan in it. Gar- 
nish with just a wee pinch of cayenne 
in the center. 


Potted Lentil Cheese 


Thoroughly drain the lentils and mince 
through a chopper. Then place the pulp 
on a sieve under a weight to squeeze out 
some of the moisture. Leave it there for 
an hour or two, then season with salt 
and pepper and stir into it about half 
the amount in grated cheese (more or less 
according to taste) and pot in the usual 
way. This, kept in a cool, dry place will 
keep good a long time, and make an ex- 
cellent sandwich filling. 


Galantine of Lentils 


To every two cups of mashed lentils 
allow half.a cup of fine bread crumbs, 
half a eup of nut meats roasted and 
crushed fine, juice of one onicn, one stalk 
of grated celery, salt, pepper and nutmeg 
to taste. Bind together with one whole 
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ego and one yolk. Make into a thick roll, 
tie tightly in a cloth as for roly-poly pud- 
ding and cook in a steamer one hour. 
Flatten between two dishes until cold, 
when the cloth should be removed, and 
the ‘galantine either rolled in browned 
bread crumbs or glazed with a little dis- 
solved gelatin colored with caramel. 

Any leftovers make excellent fritters 
if cut into neat pieces and covered with 
a frying batter with a morsel of shredded 
onion in it. 


Pistachio and Lentil Salad 


For this prepare as for galantine or use 
up any remains of it. Cut it into pieces 
of a uniform size, and coat all sides of 
them with a plain cream sauce colored 
light green, in which a little gelatin has 
been dissolved. On a shallow dish lay a 
bed of salad made with watercress, 
shredded lettuce and French dressing, ar- 


FF 


December 


Frozen Peaches 


Two quarts of peaches, one quart of 
water and three cups of sugar. Pare, 
stone and mash the peaches. Add six 
broken peach kernels to the sugar and 
water and boil five minutes. Strain, and 
when cool add to the peaches and freeze. 
PS eae 


Pistachio Cream and Peaches 


One pint of milk, one tablespoon of 
flour and one eup of sugar cooked in 
double boiler fifteen minutes, then add 
one beaten egg and cook two minutes 
longer. Cool and add a pint of cream, 
one tablespoon of vanilla and one tea- 
spoon of almond, and green coloring to 
make a pale green. Freeze and serve with 
chilled fresh peaches peeled, halved and 
stoned, and the centers filled with blanched 
walnuts. 


Junket Ice Cream 


One quart of milk, lukewarm, one cup 
of cream, one and one-quarter cups of 
sugar, one-eighth teaspoon of salt, one 
and one-half rennet tablets dissolved in 
one tablespoon of cold water, one table- 
spoon of vanilla. Mix in the order given, 
pour into a pudding dish and let stand 
until set. Freeze in a small freezer, pack 
down so that it will mold in the form of 
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ranging it so that the different shades of 
green make a pretty contrast. Pile it 
high in the center and arrange the masked 
pieces of galantine in two or three circles 
on the greens, scattering on the spaces 
between a generous sprinkling of chopped 
pistachio nuts. 


Lentil Cake 


Grease and decorate a plain pudding 
mold with thin slices of boiled carrot and 
a hard-cooked egg, the white cut into little 
crescents, the yolk sifted and sprinkled in 
the interspaces. Three-quarters fill the 
mold with lentils, then fill up and mix well 
together with a well-flavored stock, adding 
dissolved gelatin to it in the usual propor- 
tions. When set, turn it out on a bed of 
crisp watercress or other green salad, 
garnishing with little heaps of the jellied 
stock very finely chopped. 
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the cylinder. Unmold and serve garnished 
with sliced peaches. 


Fig Ice Cream. 


Soak two pounds of figs overnight. 
Put through a meat chopper, just cover 
with water and bring to a boil. One 
quart of milk, one pint of cream, one 
and one-half cups of sugar, brought to 
the boiling point. Add to the figs, cool, 
add two teaspoons of vanilla and freeze. 
C. M. S. 


Blackberry Sherbet. 


Strain the juice from a quart of pre- 
served or stewed blackberries. Dilute 
with half as much water, add sugar if 
not sweet enough and freeze to a mush. 
Then add the whites of two eggs beaten 
stiff and freeze hard. 


Peach Ice Cream 


One pint of milk, two tablespoons of 
flour, one cup of sugar, cook in double 
boiler twenty minutes, add two well- 
beaten eggs and cook five minutes. Cool 
and add one teaspoon of vanilla extract 
and half a pint of heavy cream. Cook 
six peaches with their kernels and the 
rind and juice of a lemon until tender. 
Press through a sieve and add to the cus- 
tard. Freeze and let harden before serv- 
ing. 


Midsummer Pickling and Preserving 


By Natalie D. Macgibeny and Others 


Pickles in Olive Oil 


One gallon of medium-sized cucumbers 
sliced rather thin, without paring. Place 
in a stone jar a layer of cucumbers and 
salt alternately, using a teacup of salt. 
Let stand three hours, pour off the liquid, 
rinse off the salt. Peel and slice six large 
onions. Place in a gallon jar a layer of 
cucumbers and a few slices of onions; 
strew with black and white mustard and 
olive oil, continuing until the jar is full, 
using three-quarters of a cup of oil and 
two tablespoons of mustard. Pour over 
this enough cold vinegar to cover the in- 
eredients and let stand one month before 
serving. N. D. M. 


Onion and Cucumber Pickle 


Wash thoroughly and dry one peck of 
very small cucumbers. Peel one heaping 
quart of small onions. Have jars clean 
and cold; fill the jars with alternate lay- 
ers of cucumbers, onions, a slice of sweet 
red pepper to each layer and sprinkle 
each liberally with whole allspice and 
celery seed. Seald one gallon of vinegar 
containing a cup of salt and one and two- 
thirds cups of granulated sugar; pour 
this mixture, while hot, over the vege- 
tables and seal at once. In following this 
recipe there is only one precaution to be 
taken to insure crisp, piquant pickles—the 
cucumbers must be fresh; often those 
bought at the market have been pulled 
several days. N. D. M. 


Pepper Hash 


Chop fine one large head of cabbage, 
six large onions and eight large sweet red 
peppers—having removed the seeds from 
four of the peppers. Mix the vegetables 
and one-half cup of salt together. Put 
in a jar and let stand overnight. Next 
morning drain well; add one-fourth of a 
cup of white mustard seed, two cups of 
sugar and one tablespoon of celery seed. 
Cover with vinegar and then add one 
extra quart. Put in small jars and seal. 
NDS M: 


Tomato Relish 


Seald, peel and chop fine one peck of 
ripe tomatoes; also chop six onions and 
four large sweet red peppers; mix to- 
gether and drain in a colander overnight. 
Next morning add one bunch of celery, 


chopped fine, two ounces of white mus- 
tard seed and one-half cup of salt. To 
two quarts of vinegar add two pounds of 
granulated sugar, scald and when cold 
mix with the other ingredients. N. D. M. 


Pineapple Preserves 


Peel and shred the pineapples fine with 
a silver fork, allowing a pound of fruit 
to one and one-quarter pounds of sugar; 
mix thoroughly and let stand overnight. 
The next morning put it in small jars, but 
do not serew the tops down too tight. 
Put the jars in a big pan and put them 
in the fruit cellar. Each morning for a 
few days take a cloth and wipe the out- 
side of the jars, as the preserves ooze at 
first; when it stops oozing screw the tops 
presse ys ged Deis 


Peach Chips 

Slice firm, ripe peaches quite thin; boil 
until clear in a syrup made of half their 
weight in sugar. Remove from syrup 
with a skimmer; lay carefully on dishes 
and set in the sun until perfectly dry; 
sprinkle well with granulated sugar and 
pack in jars. This is a dainty concoction 
to keep on hand to serve with ices or to 
form a border for molded desserts. E. L. 


Blueberry Jelly 

Heat berries not yet fully ripe very 
slowly without water. Add pound for 
pint of sugar and juice. The perfectly 
green berries, or the berries mature yet 
hard and red in color, may be used alone, 
or one-third of each (red and green) and 
one-third ripe berries to give a richer, 
deeper color. This last combination makes 
a rich tart jelly. Fruit Recipes, R. M. 
Iss Bd 


Crab Apple Marmalade 

Clean and core erab apples and put 
through a meat chopper. Put in the pre- 
serving kettle enough water to just see 
it among the apples. Cook until soft, 
then add as much sugar as sauce by 
weight and cook until thick and the juice 
is jellylike, about fifteen minutes. Pour 
at once into heated glasses and when celd 
cover with hot paraffin. 


Sweet Red Pepper Pickle 


Five dozen sweet red peppers, ene 
dozen sweet onions. Grind together, put 
on to cook in one quart of vinegar for 
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fifteen minutes. Then add two cups of 
brown sugar, one tablespoon of salt, a 
little celery seed and boil slowly one hour. 
This relish makes good sandwiches. 


Apple Chutney 


Like all chutneys, it is a mixture of 
sweet and sour, highly seasoned with 
onion, garlic, ete, according to taste. 
Cook two cups of mild vinegar with one 
cup of sugar and two level tablespoons 
of mixed whole spices, in a bag; add one 
teaspoon of salt, a small piece of ginger 
root and the same amount of sweet red 
pepper. Boil this five minutes or more, 
then strain it and pour it over six large, 


wy 
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sour apples cut into slivers, and one 
cup of seeded and chopped raisins. Cook 
until the apples are quite soft, then pack 
in jars and keep well covered. A little 
onion and a little coriander seed is often 
added by those who like these flavorings. 
LD 8 8 bs 24 Be 


Tomato Marmalade 


Pare and slice four quarts of ripe to- 
matoes, add four pounds of granulated 
sugar, six large lemons and one cup of 
seeded raisins. Put these in a kettle in 
layers and cook one hour or until quite 
thick. Pack in jars and cover with par- 
afin” Soci Ss 
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Canning with the * Fireless”’ 


By Edith Emery 


ERE is another tiresome piece of 
work made easy by that time and 
labor-saving device, the  fireless 
cooker. The “ fireless ” is especially good 
for canning vegetables. Housewives sel- 
dom try to put up the winter’s supply of 
green vegetables, because it takes so long 
to cook them until thoroughly sterilized. 
The kitehens are hot to work in all that 
time, and there is such a waste of fuel. 
A few of the enlightened use a vapor 
stove and steamer, but with these there 
is heat and a refilling of the steamer. 
By cooking the canned vegetables in the 
fireless cooker, the house is kept cool, fuel 
is saved and the housewife is free from 
the fear that the water will boil away. 
Clean and prepare the vegetables as 
for all canning. Dip the jars in boiling 
water, fill with vegetables, pour in cold 
water until it overflows the jar, dip the 
caps in boiling water, place on jars, but 
do not seal tightly—allow for expan- 
sion. Put a perforated rest in the bottom 
of the largest kettle of the cooker, place 
the prepared jars on the rest, fill the ket- 
tle with cold water up to the necks of the 
jars. Place the cover on the kettle, put 
on the stove, bring to a boil and boil 
fifteen minutes. Place at once into the 
eooker and cover tightly with the heat- 
retaining covers. Let the cans remain 
in the cooker from two and a half to three 


‘left an hour. 
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hours, then remove and tighten the covers. 

To can beets, for instance, select rather 
small beets of uniform size. Clean and 
pare them and place as many of them as 
possible in the clean jars. Add a tea- 
spoon of salt to the jar, and fill to over- 
flowing with cold water. Cover and pro- 
ceed with the canning, following the 
general directions, letting the cans remain 
in the cooker three and a half hours. 

Cauliflower should be separated into 
its flowerets and well washed to free from 
insects. Drain and place in jars with a 
teaspoon of salt. Fill with cold water, 
put on the covers and place in the kettle 
on the rack. Heat, following the general 
directions, and cook in the “ fireless” 
three hours. . 

Asparagus, peas and young string beans 
do not need to be left as long as the 
harder vegetables in the cooker. The use 
of the “ fireless” in this line need not be 
confined to vegetables, as fruits may be 
canned in the same way. After the jars 
are packed with berries or some other 
fruit, fill them with a syrup made of 
two parts sugar and one part water. Pro- 
ceed with the cooking in the-same way as 
the vegetables. The soft berries may be 
taken from the cooker in three-quarters 
of an hour. Apples and pears should be 
Pineapple would take two 
hours and a half. 


Achievements of the Fireless Cooker 


By Bertha Bellows Streeter 


HILE the fireless cooker saves on 
the fuel bills, it will not do away 
with them entirely; with most 

cookers the food must be heated before 
going into them, and with a few of them 
such dishes as corned beef and beans must 
be reheated perhaps two or three times. 
The cooker is almost magical, in some 
ways, but it must not be expected to pre- 
pare the dish, furnish the heat and serve 
the meal. 

The first month we used our fireless 
cooker we found our gas bill cut just 
one-third. In six months we had saved 
the cost of the cooker, and as long as the 
contrivance holds together—and it ought 
to last a lifetime—it will mean so much 
clear gain to the family treasury. 

To the busy woman of today the sav- 
ing of time is sometimes of even greater 
account than financial gain. The saving 
of food, too, is not a small item. Nothing 
can possibly scorch or be overdone when 
prepared by the new method. 

I cook breakfast foods in a high pail, 
about the shape of those in which lard is 
sold. I use this for the reason that, while 
preparing the rest of the breakfast, this 
receptacle can be set into the bottom of 
the double boiler, which it nearly fits. 
This requires but very little water, which 
boils with the use of a minimum of gas 
and does not spatter all over the stove as 
it would if a larger pan were used. If 
the food is stirred well and left to heat 
in this way about ten minutes, it will be 
steaming hot and of a velvety consistency. 
As little liquid boils away, less water 
is required when cooking breakfast 
foods with the fireless than by the usual 
method. 

I reasoned that potatoes could not help 
being soggy when cooked in the fireless. 
This is not the case, however, unless they 
are left too long. Medium-sized potatoes, 
cut into halves, brought to a boil on the 
stove and allowed to remain boiling a 
few minutes, then removed to the cooker, 
will be done in about one and one-half 
hours. At the expiration of that time 
turn them into a colander, sprinkle over 
them a little salt and set in a hot place 
to drain. 

Pork chops are greatly improved by 


long, slow cooking. Put six chops into a 
pail with a small onion cut into slices, 
cover with water and bring to a boil. 
After removing the scum, replace the 
cover and allow the meat to boil slowly 
for ten minutes, when the pail is to be put 
into the cooker. When the potatoes are 
ready for the cooker, again bring the 
meat to a boil, add one teaspoon of salt; 
then back into the cooker it goes until 
about fifteen minutes before dinner is 
served at noon. At that time put half 
a tablespoon of lard into a spider and 
when it is hot place the meat in it. Brown 
on one side, turn and brown on the other, 
taking care not to burn; then pour over 
the meat half a cup of the liquor in the 
pail and let it simmer slowly. When this 
has cooked away add the same quantity 
of the liquor again and continue so doing 
until the meat is a golden brown all the 
way through, when the meat is ready to 
be removed to a hot platter and garnished 
with parsley or peas. Thicken the gravy 
with flour paste and serve immediately. 
This cooking in the browned liquor im- 
parts a peculiar flavor to the meat. 

Macaroni and cheese, made in the 
cooker, was a delightful surprise to us. 
When I want the dish for supper at six, 
at about two o’clock I put the macaroni 
into boiling water with a teaspoon of salt. 
After it has boiled slowly for five minutes 
I put the pail in the nest. About four 
o’clock, if I am at home, I drain and 
rinse the macaroni and put it into the 
cheese sauce, which I prepare in the usual 
way. After being brought to the boiling 
point again, the pail is put back into the 
cooker. While putting on the rest of the 
supper, the macaroni and cheese, sprinkled 
with bread crumbs, is browned in the 
oven. The two-hour cooking in the cheese 
sauce improves the flavor of the dish. 

We, like every other owner of these con- 
veniences, would not be without one, now 
that we know what a saving of money, 
time and strength it means. Important 
as these are, the principal thing is that 
the fireless cooker affords more delicious 
food than ‘one is able to make by prepar- 
ing the same material in the old way, and 
the secret of it all is the long, slow cook- 
ing. 


What to Eat in August 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes HE 
Cereal and top 
milk A 
Crisp bacon A 
Rolls A 
Coffee HEH 


Dinner 


Lamb chops* C 
Riced potatoes A 
Radishes EH 
Fried summer 
squash B 
Lettuce salad G 
Ice cream in puff 
shells* 


Supper 


Lettuce sand- 
wiches 
Chocolate cake* B 
Apple sauce A 
Iced tea 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Creamed eggs Gs: 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cucumber sand- 
wiches F 
Peaches 
cream H 
Cake B Tea HB 
Dinner 
Baked haddock with 
cucumber sauce C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Green peas A 
Blackberry short- 


cake I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Muffins A 
Berry marmalade A 
Coffee HE 


Luncheon or Supper 


and 


Stuffed peppers F 
Rice A 
Cocoanut custards H 
Cocoa A 





Dinner 
Escalloped fish F 
Potato chips A 
Onion and mint 


salad G 
Jellied pineapple H 
Cakes H 
Small coffee E 
WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 
Plums # 
Corn fritters* B 
Rolis A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Succotash* F 
Rye biscuit* B 
Berry pudding E 
Iced tea E 


Dinner 


Roast rib of beef C 
Olive sauce 
Roasted potatoes A 
Fried green toma- 
toes* B 
Dressed lettuce G@ 
Coffee ice eream H 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Peaches 
Chipped beef on 
toast C 
Coffee EB 


Luncheon or Supper 
Lentil patties F 
Graham bread 
sticks* A 
Sliced tomatoes A 
Apple pie A 


Iced tea © 
Dinner 
Beef reheated in 


sauce C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Summer squash A 

Apple salad A 
Chocolate blanc- 
mange, whipped 

cream I 

Small coffee H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes HE 
Cereal and 
milk 4H 

Rolls A Coffee EH 


top 


Luncheon or Supper - 


Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes F 
Baked apples B 
Bread A 
Cream puffs H 
Cocoa A 


Shore 


Clam chowder A 
Crackers A 
Pickles E 

Cod steaks C 
Saratoga potatoes A 
Sauce tartare 
Lobster salad C 
Bread sticks A 
Orange ice H 
Small cakes H 
Coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Crisp bacon A 
Fried tomatoes on 
toast B 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Luncheon or Supper 


Stuffed potatoes C 
Cake with fruit 
sauce* H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Lamb broth A 
Frankfurts C 
Potato salad A 
Creamed turnips A 
Pineapple layer 
cake H 
Small coffee H 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Peaches H 
Fricasseed eggs* C 
Whole wheat 
muffins B 
Coffee E 
Dinner 
Fruit cup* EH 
Roast shoulder of 
mutton* C 
Mint sauce 
Baked potatoes A 
Tomatoes’ stuffed 
with corn B 


Peach ice cream. H 
Coffee H 


Supper 


Sweet pepper sand- 
wiches A 
Peach ice cream* H 
Cake H 
Iced tea E 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Apples E 
Cereal with 

milk A 
Toasted muffins A 

Coffee HE 


Luncheon or Supper 
Rotts A 
Dressed lettuce A 
Stewed berries A 
Cake H Iced tea BE 


Dinner 


Cold roast lamb CG 
Potato puff A 
String beans A 
Lettuce G 
Indian tapioca I 
Iced coffee BE 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 
Stewed fruit A 
Minced lamb on 
toast C 
Coffee BE 


Luncheon or Supper 
Vegetable salad F 
Toast A 
Rice cream* H 
Cocoa A 


top 


Dinner 


Vegetarian hamburg 
steak D 
Radishes G 
Fried apples A 
Blackberry sher- 
bet H Cake H 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Bananas B 
Corn bread B 
OmASiD | ab.) One oAl 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Stuffed eggplant* F 
Bread A 
Crackers and. 
cheese A 
Tea 





Dinner 


Pressed corned 
beef C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Green corn A 
Carrots A 
Peach shortcake I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Peaches 

Cereal with 
milk B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee E 
Luncheon or Supper 
Cheese omelet C 
Toasted crackers A 
Fruit A Cookies H 
Cocoa A 


top 


GOOD 


Dinner 
Corned beef with 
tomato sauce C 
Baked potatoes A 
Buttered beets A : 
Dressed cucum- 
bers A 
Cantaloupes H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce A 
Toast A Coffee E 
Luncheon, or Supper 


Banana and nut 
salad EF 
Rolls A 
Prune whip H. 


Iced tea EH 


w 


KATING 


Dinner 
Broiled scrod C 
Latticed potatoes A 
Pickled beets E 
Green corn A 
Coffee mousse H 


SATURDAY 


Breakfast 
Corned beef hash F 
Baking powder 
biscuit A 
Coffee E 
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Luncheon or Supper 

Baked corn and 
beans FF 

Blueberry pie H 
Tea E 
Dinner 


Veal casseroled D 
Sliced tomatoes E 
Toasted crackers A 
Camembert cheese E 
Small coffee E 


(> These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 


and economical. 


Families desiring a more elabo- 


rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given, THE EDITORS. 
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A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Baked corn 

Green beans 

Green peas 

Beets 

Stewed lettuce 

Baked eggplant 

Vegetables with 
mayonnaise 

Ripe figs 


Baked apples 

Fruit salads 

Fruit with cream 

Prepared cereals 

Cream toast 

Well-cooked rolls 

Breakfast gems 

Fruit stewed with 
sugar 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Shell beans 

Ripe olives 
Fried tomatoes 
Potato croquettes 
Blueberry cake 
Baked bananas 
Rice patties 


Bread pudding 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Shortcakes 
Chocolate filled cake 
Hot corn bread 
Pastry 

Crullers 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Omelets 

' Kgegs cooked in shell 

Poached eggs 

Capons, roasted or 
boiled 

Roast beef 

Broiled lamb 

Jellied chicken 

Shrimp salad 

Buttered lobster 


Steamed clams 
Salmon mold 
Baked mackerel 
Broiled scrod 
Halibut -in cream 
Haddock sauted 
Stuffed bluefish 
Hel 

Flounder 

Plaice 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Steak en casserole 

Vegetarian hamburg 
steak 

Lentil patties 

Veal and ham pie 

Breaded chops 

Maryland croquettes 


Baked beans 

Pork stew 

Roast pork 

Fried chicken 

Curry of veal 

Beef and vegetable 
stew 


Appetizers £ 


Clam cocktail 
Fruit cup 
Currant jelly 
Pickled onions 
Horseradish 


** Complete ”’ 


Crackers and cheese 

Macaroni and cheese 
croquettes 

Minced meat on 
toast 

Rice and fish salad 

Chowders 


Camembert cheese 
Pimentos 

Iced tea 

Radishes 
Watercress 


Foods F 


Stews with dump- 
lings 

Escalloped dishes 

Hulled corn and 
milk 

Stuffed eggplant 

Vegetable salad 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Blackberries 
Apples 
Cabbage 
Turnips 
String beans 
Lettuce 


Figs 

Graham cookies 
Rye gems 
Oatmeal muffins 
Radishes 

Cress 


Light Desserts HW 


Fruit macedoine 

Peaches sliced 

Pineapple tapioca 

Apple whip 

Baked apples with 
cream 

Jellied bananas 


Spanish cream 
Sponge cake 

blackberries 
Lemon souffle 
Minute pudding 
Baked custard 
Ice cream 


with 


Hearty Desserts J 


Ice cream with 
fudge sauce 

Blackberry - 
cake 

Peach cobbler 

Steamed fruit pud- 
ding 

Nut cake 


short- 


Waffles with ice 
cream and syrup 


Baked rice with 
cream 

Apple pie with 
cream 


Caramel pudding 
Baked bananas 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


O NOT serve cantaloupes filled with 
ID chipped ice. The ice hides the 

flavor of the melons. If desired 
very cold they may be served in a bed 
of ice. 

The recipe for lamb chops is taken 
from the Boston Cooking School Cook 
Book. This book and Marion Harland’s 
Complete Cook Book contain excellent 
recipes for preparing meat. 

Summer squash is peeled, cut in slices, 
the seeds removed and the slices dipped 
in batter and fried. 

Iced tea may be prepared in several 
ways. Pour cold water on the tea leaves 
and allow it to stand on ice twelve hours, 
then pour off, and add slices of lemon 
and sugar. Or pour boiling water on 
the tea leaves, allow it to stand two min- 
utes, pour off, cool, put on ice and serve 
cold either with lemon or cream. If 
ice is put into the tea be sure the ice 
supply 1s pure. 

It is well in the summer to have a good 
supply of salad dressing on hand. A 
quart of boiled dressing and a quart of 
mayonnaise is not too much to make up 
in ‘most families. Mayonnaise will be 
needed for the lettuce sandwiches Sunday 
night and for the cucumber sandwiches 
at lunch Monday. If the latter are made 
of toasted bread they will be better than 
usual. 

‘To bake the haddock for dinner Mon- 
day, put it in a shallow pan and baste 
with hot milk and melted butter every 
ten minutes while in the oven. To make 
the cucumber sauce, peel and chop two 
cucumbers and season with salt, pepper 
and vinegar. 

The berry marmalade served for break- 
fast Tuesday is made from any left-over 
berries, cooked down with sugar. 

Stuff the peppers with chopped cucum- 
bers, tomatoes and crumbs if there is no 
small piece of meat to mince and add to 
them. 

The esealloped fish is made of the had- 
dock left from dinner Monday. If grated 
cheese is mixed with the crumbs it will be 
appreciated. 

For the onion and mint salad shred a 
head of lettuce, cut in small pieces three 
mild onions and chop enough mint to 
make half a cup. Mix together with half 
a cup of vinegar in which has been dis- 


solved half a eup of sugar, salt and 
pepper. 

Pineapple will not jelly until cooked. 
Make a lemon gelatin in the usual way, 
and add diced pineapple cooked in a 
syrup until tender. 

The two corn dishes are put in to- 
gether on Wednesday on the supposition 
that the corn is fresh on that day, and 
is better used at once. 

When making the coffee ice cream, put 
the coffee in a cheesecloth bag, bring it 
to the boiling point in milk, set back on 
stove and let stand five minutes, pour off 
the milk, cool and add the sugar and 
cream and freeze. 

Lentils are an excellent substitute for 
meat, and make up in patties and cro- 
quettes with most appetizing results. 

For dinner Thursday slice the remains 
of the Wednesday roast of beef. Heat 
the gravy and add the meat, just warming 
it through. 

The shore or fish dinner is given Fri- 
day for those spending a week-end by the 
water or those who enjoy shore customs 
at home. Appetites are particularly 
large then and a dinner of this sort just 
fits in. 

The potatoes for lunch Saturday may 
be baked, cut in halves, the inside re- 
moved, mixed with left-over fish or 
minced beef, well seasoned, returned to 
the skins and browned. 

The lamb broth for dinner is made from 
the bones of the Sunday roast. 

Pineapple layer cake is made of two 
layers of sponge cake with a filling and 
icing made of the regular boiled frosting 
to which is added a teaspoon of lemon 
juice and half a cup of finely cut pine- 
apple. 

Peaches for breakfast should merely 
have the down rubbed off and be served 
with the skins on. 

When recipes eall for stock, as the 
fricasseed eggs, canned soups may be 
used. These often come in handy for 
gravy and sauce. 

To stuff tomatoes with corn, serape the 
eorn from three ears, mix with tomato 
taken from the centers of six firm ones. 
Add salt and pepper, refill and bake till 
tender. 

For the pepper sandwiches for sup- 
per Sunday, finely chop some pimentos, 
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mix with mayonnaise and spread on the 
soft side of bread toasted on one side 
only. 

For dinner Monday slice the cold roast 
of Sunday and serve garnished with 
sprigs of mint and lettuce heart leaves. 
Mince the remains of the roast and serve 
it on toast for breakfast Tuesday. 

For the vegetable salad mix equal 
parts of cold string beans and chopped 
beets with a boiled dressing and serve 
on lettuce leaves. 

Stewed blackberries, strained, make a 
delicious juice for jellies and sherbets. 

The corned beef for dinner Wednesday 
must be cooked on Tuesday, placed in a 
pan or mold and pressed Tuesday night 
and Wednesday. 

This is sliced and served warm in 
tomato sauce Thursday, and the small bits 
and corners are hashed for Saturday’s 
breakfast. 

Serod are young cod. These are always 
split and broiled. 

For luncheon Saturday the baked beans 
and corn are prepared by mixing the raw 
corn from a dozen ears with a pot of hot 
baked beans. Return to the oven and 
bake half an hour, then serve. 

Before serving, all crackers should be 
heated through. They cool again quickly, 
it is true, but they have an added delicacy 
that renders them more palatable, espe- 
cially with cheese. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 212] 


Lamb Chops with Sauce C 


Pan broil, on one side, six French chops, 
cover cooked side with the following 
sauce, place in buttered baking dish and 
bake in hot oven eight minutes. Remove 
to serving dish, place a paper frill on 
each chop and garnish with parsley. 
- Miss Farmer. 


Sauce 


Brown one and one-half tablespoons 
butter, add three tablespoons flour and 
stir until well browned; then add one- 
half cup highly seasoned brown stock. 
Canned soup may be used in place of 
stock. Add one minced pepper and sea- 
son with salt and pepper. 


Black Chocolate Cake B 


This cake requires two cups of brown 
sugar, one-half cup of butter, three eggs, 
one-third cake of chocolate dissolved in 
one-half cup of very hot black coffee, one 
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level teaspoon of soda dissolved in one- 
half cup of sour eream or milk, two cups 
of flour. The sour cream makes the cake 
richer and the coffee improves its flavor. 
Siac eV ae 


Corn Fritters B 


One dozen ears of Peep o’ Day corn, 
or half a dozen ears of Country Gentle- 
man. Serape from the cob and mix with 
a tablespoon of flour, one-half teaspoon 
of baking powder, one-quarter of a tea- 
spoon of salt and one egg, well beaten. 
Drop by spoonfuls on a hot greased 
eriddle and bake slowly, so as to be well 
done through and be very careful that 
they do not burn. J. A. P. 


Fruit Cup #E 


Fill sherbet glasses with cantaloupe 
scooped out with a teaspoon. Sprinkle 
this with chopped mint leaves and pour 
over it a little grape juice or grapefruit 
juice. M. R. P. W. 


Succotash F 


Take one dozen ears of uncooked corn 
scraped. Boil until well done a pint of 
shelled young lima beans. Add these to 
the corn with a teacup of the liquor with 
which the beans were cooked. Season 
with a tablespoon of butter, and pepper 
to taste. Place on the top of the stove. 
Allow the sueccotash to boil up twice. By 
then the corn will be sufficiently cooked 
and ready to serve. J. A. P. 


Fried Green Tomatoes B 


Slice the green tomatoes, sprinkle with 
a few drops of olive oil, dip in crumbs 
to which salt has been added. Saute in 
butter till tender. 


Graham Bread Sticks A 


Into half a cup of salted cream stir 
enough sifted graham meal to make a 
dough that may be rolled to twice the 
thickness of an ordinary pie crust. Cut 
into sticks three-quarters-inch wide and 
three inches long and bake in a quick 
oven. M. J. J. 


Roast Shoulder of Mutton C 


Carefully remove the bone ‘and fill the 
place with this foreemeat: One cup of 
fine bread crumbs, one tablespoon of 
chopped parsley, one teaspoon of chopped 
onion, salt and pepper to taste and melted 
butter to moisten the mixture. Sew up 
the slit left, by the bone and place in the 
covered roaster with a cup of water or 
weak stock. Cook quickly at first, basting 
often and allowing for cooking about 
fifteen minutes to the pound. Serve with 
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sorrel or other meat sauce, never with 
made gravy. Marion Harland. 


Fricasseed Eggs C 

Two tablespoons of butter, one table- 
spoon of flour, sprig of parsley, one- 
half pint white stock, half a dozen hard- 
cooked eggs (sliced). Put the butter into 
the chafing dish; when melted add flour, 
stirring constantly; parsley cut fine, 
mushrooms and stock; simmer five minutes 
and add eggs; boil up once and serve 
hot. 


Stuffed Eggplant F 


Cut a medium-sized eggplant in half 
lengthwise and scoop out the inside, leav- 
ing the shells about half an inch thick. 
Boil till tender in salted water the pieces 
thus removed, then cool and chop them. 
Put through the meat grinder one cup of 
tender cold meat of any kind, though 
veal and chicken are best. Mix these 
with two-thirds of a cup of cold cooked 
rice and season with a little minced or 
grated onion, salt and pepper. Return to 
the eggplant shells and put into a baking 
dish. Cover the top with bread crumbs, 
dot with small bits of butter and 
bake twenty minutes in a quick oven. 
A. M.S. 


Rice Cream H 


Boil one-half cup of rice flour with one 
cup of sugar in a pint of milk for fifteen 
minutes. Dissolve one-quarter of a box 
of gelatin in half a cup of milk, add this, 
with a teaspoon of vanilla, to the milk, 
and stir in half a pint of cream, whipped 
stiff; pour the mixture into a_ border 
mold and set on ice. When it has set 
turn it out and fill the center with 
peaches, pineapple or stewed fruit. A. Q. 


Fruit Sauce HH 


Crush a cup of the fruit very fine; 
cream together thoroughly a cup of sugar 
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and half a cup of butter; whip to a light 
froth the white of an egg. Beat all these 
ingredients together and serve immedi- 
ately. These fruit sauces are very nice 
poured over sponge cake, or indeed any 
kind of cake, as a dessert, and may be 
used in winter also, as canned berries or 
fruit will prove as palatable for them as 
the freshly gathered fruit. E. G. L. 


Rye Biscuit B 


One cup of rye flour, one cup of wheat 
flour, one-half teaspoon of salt, one heap- 
ing teaspoon of baking’ powder, one table- 
spoon of sugar, one teaspoon of melted 
butter, milk for a drop batter—about 
one cup. Mix in the order given and bake 
in hot gem pans twenty to thirty minutes. 
Lied shiney bs 


Tutti-Frutti in Puff Shells H 


Mix with one quart of orange sherbet, 
when partially frozen, half a pint each of 
strawberries and pineapple, fresh peaches, 
apricots, bananas, figs and candied cher- 
ries, all chopped fine except the strawber- 
ries; finish freezing. When ready to 
serve, fill cream puff shells with the mix- 
ture and garnish with whipped cream. 
M. %. M. 


For Meat Pies C 


At the home of a friend I was served 
with the most delicious chicken pie. It 
was all in the novel arrangement of the 
crust. The cook had hit upon the idea 
of making her chicken pie crust take 
the shape of small biscuits. When the 
pie came to the table it was covered 
with the most tempting golden brown 
spheres imaginable. From between the 
interstices of these tiny globes issued 
the most savory odors. The necessity of 
cutting the pie was obviated, which is 
another advantage, as even the most deft 
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Methods of Mental Treatment 


By Beatrice M. Hinkle, M D 


Medical Department, Cornell University 


Copyright, 1909, by the Centre Publishing Company 


HE most successful phy- 
sicians have always prac- 
ticed, consciously or 
‘2 unconsciously, indirect 
psychotherapy, and the 
intimate relation between 
the mind and body has 
never been entirely lost sight of by the 
medical profession. The greatest men 
have constantly written and taught the 
need of remembering this great relation- 
ship. So well known an authority as Sir 
James Paget, the English surgeon, whose 
practice dealt mainly with organic changes 
and with the material side of therapy, 
definitely discusses, in his Lectures on 
Surgical Pathology, the effect of mind 
upon nutrition. He says, “There is 
seareely an organ the nutrition of which 
may not be affected by the mind.” He 
also gives an illustration of his own use 
of direct suggestion in curing 2 tumor. 
The patient consulted him about a tumor 
‘of the breast which she believed to be 
eancer. Paget emphatically assured her 
that it was not malignant, and further 
declared that it would soon disappear. 
This latter statement, he writes, he 
searcely expected to see fulfilled, but he 
reports that the tumor commenced to 
shrink almost immediately, and that with 
no other medical treatment either external 
or internal it entirely disappeared. 

The direct methods of mental treatment 
recognize frankly that the mind is the 
organ to be reached and usually the 
patient is plainly told that this is the 





case and the condition fully explained, 
that the co-operation of the patient him- 
self may be had, and then the various 
measures used by which the mind can be 
definitely acted upon. 

In mental therapy, even more than in 
other forms of treatment, the individual 
must be taken in consideration. As we 
all differ in physical appearance, so our 


mental and psychical equipment differs, 


and on the individual type depends en- 
tirely the special method of psychotherapy 
most applicable to the particular case> 
It is due to Dr A. A. Liebault and 
Prof Bernheim of Nancy, France, that 
hypnotism or suggestive therapy as a 
valuable therapeutic measure became most 
widely known. 
particular stress on the role played by 
suggestion in the accomplishment of the 
remarkable results they obtained, and in 
1886 Prof Bernheim published his book, 
which has since become a classic on the 
subject, entitled La Therapeutique Sug- 
gestion. 
“suggestive therapeutics” now so com- 
monly used to express this mode of treat- 
ment, and this certainly does indicate 
more acéurately than hypnotism 
method used, for In many cases sleep is 
entirely unnecessary for the production 


being obtained by this procedure in cer- 


These physicians laid/ 


In this originated the name- 
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of the effect, equally interesting meer) 


tain persons.in their normal state. 


Groundless fear of suggestive treatment 


On account of the widespread idea that 
sleep, as we commonly know it, is present, 
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many who desire, or who would be bene- 
fited by suggestive treatment are afraid 
of either one condition or the other—that 
is, that they may sleep and become un- 
conscious against their will, or that they 
cannot sleep and therefore cannot be 
helped. 

Both ideas are wrong’; the latter fear 
is often most detrimental to the patient in 
that it prevents him from receiving the 
benefit of the treatment on account of his 
preconceived idea and auto-suggestion. 
The former as a rule can be comforted 
when they learn that in only a small per- 
centage of cases 1s amnesia, or uncon- 
sciousness, Which is the gauge by which 
we judge whether we have slept or not, 
present, and no reputable physician would 
induce the state against the wish of the 
patient. Further, as a solace to both 
classes of people, the fact should be 
known that the therapeutic results of the 
suggestions are produced very often when 
the patient “feels nothing different ” 
from his ordinary condition and therefore 
hypnosis is entirely unnecessary. The 

‘lous methods run into each other and 
overlap so greatly that it is difficult to 
make an arbitrary division of methods. 
or instance, the differences between 
the hypnotic method, which is considered 
far 1smoved from the so-called method 
of persuasion, are not so great as might 
at first appear, for the strongest adher- 
ents of hypnosis have never claimed that 
the simple induction of the hypnotic state 
did much in the production of the cure. 

Tt has always been emphasized that it 

was the suggestion that produced the re- 
S sults, the hypnotic conditions making the 
patient more easily persuadable; and 
what is persuasion but influencing the 
patient to accept the suggestions and ex- 
planations given by the physician? 








Hypnotism used rarely 


or the purpose of this paper we will 
limit the use of the term hypnosis to the 
condition characterized by an entirely 
passive receptive state with amnesia, so 
that the commands given by the operator 
are accepted and acted upon by the sub- 
ject without question or consideration as 
to their reasonableness. The type of the 
phenomena producible varies greatly in 
y~~different people, but in persons who are 
deeply hypnotized it is comparatively easy 
oC . control pain and alter functions at 
command. 
This method is valuable in selected 
cases which resist other methods. Sug- 
gestibility is greatly hightened and the 
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patient usually carries out the commands 
of the operator. In this condition the 
method used is usually an imperative 
command with the suggestion often re- 
peated that the condition for which the 
treatment is being given is disappearing 
and finally has disappeared. 

The statement, if accepted by the indi- 
vidual, acts as a post-hypnotie suggestion, 
and when the patient is awakened he has 
no recollection of what has been said or 
d Very startling results have been ac- 
complished by this method, and in the 
hands of a competent physician it is 
perfectly safe. .The reputed dangers are 
practically nil, but it-should be u used with 
the same-cattionthat-surrounds any other 
powerful y—and—peopte should no 
more allow themselves to- play with this 
than they—would— permit an incompetent 
person to give them chloroform or strych- 
nine. his de ¢-speak—i in- the least 











against its _use,_but_only.against careless 
abuse. 
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ver, the method most generally 
applicable and the one characterized per- 
aps by the most uniform results, al- 
ugh it is slower in action, is that 
which I term suggestive therapy proper. 


he suggestive method in operation 

Here there is no sleep or amnesia and 
these conditions are not made the object 
to be attained, but merely the induction 
of a calm, comfortable state. The patient 
is usually told what to expect, and any 
fears or false ideas are removed by a 
frank explanation of the whole condition. 
The patient either lies down or reclines 
in a comfortable chair; he relaxes himself, 
closes his eyes and places his mind as 
much as possible at rest, usually on some 
monotonous thought, while the physician 
quietly explains what is expected, and 
how the symptoms will disappear, sug- 
gests the sense of general well being which 
the patient-is experiencing even then and 
constantly reiterates the speedy disap- 
pearance of the symptoms. 

In most cases the condition induced 
is a quiet, restful state in which the 
patient is entirely conscious of every- 
thing said and done about him, but whose 
attention is less acute and whose mind is 
not disturbed or troubled by the dis- 
tractions that oceupy his waking time. 
The passive, receptive condition which is 
usually present makes it easy for the 
patient to accept the suggestions without 
opposition and in most instances the 
patient feels better before he leaves the 
room. The suggestions given are all along 
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the line of the patient’s own desire and 
solely directed towards the relief of his 
condition, no experiment of any kind 
being considered. 

Often his condition is analyzed and ex- 
plained to him while in this state; he is 


made to grasp the situation and then 


either inhibitive or substitutive sugges- 
tions given. His own energies are stim- 
ulated and perhaps “ new levels tapped ” 
and the sense of well being which accom- 
panies this condition gives him a new 
courage and hope, so that, with scarcely 
realizing how it has come about, he soon 
feels a new confidence in himself, and 
often with that the disappearance of his 
unpleasant symptoms. 

Sometimes the condition disappears al- 
most magically, but these cures are by no 
means so frequent as those requiring time 
and patience on the part of both physi- 
cian and patient. There are many fac- 
tors upon which the result is more or 
less dependent—the individuality of the 
patient, the nature of the disease and 
underlying cause, the length of time the 
patient has been affected—all entering 
largely into the equation. 


The method of calm reasoning 


In the so-called method of persuasion, 
or psychic re-education, no attempt is 
made to induce the suggestible state, but 
the patient is given a thorough under- 
standing of his condition. The manner 
in which the symptoms have developed is 
carefully explained and the causes which 
keep them alive all reasoned out with 
the patient, so that he is made to grasp 
the situation clearly by reasoning and 
analogy. Of course, this usually means an 
entirely new conception of his condition 
and the patient must have perfect con- 
fidence in his advisor, for often it is dif- 
ficult for him to accept the statements, 
and on the complete acceptance of the 
arguments rests his hope of recovery. 
When the patient is in full possession 
and realization of the causes of the onset 
and the continuance of his illness, he is 
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taught how to control and ignore the 
various symptoms as they arise. His 
fears about himself are calmed by the 
firm assurance of the physician that 
there is nothing to fear, his will power 
and reason are appealed to and he is 
encouraged to make the effort to free 
himself. Thus, constant mental stimula- 
tion is brought to bear upon him; he is 
cheered an! taken out of himself, until 
finally he commences to realize that the 
ill feelings are lessening and that some- 
thing is taking place within. This first 
consciousness of an improvement is the 
strongest stimulation of all, and although 
he may still have his pains and his ill 
feelings, still there has been aroused in 
him a definite force which, with the con- 
stant aid from the physician, acts as a 
potent stimulus to new effort on his part. 
The patient is re-educated on both the 
psychic and motor side, his mental atti- 
tude altered so that he sees things from a 
different viewpoint and direct training 
applied to certain muscles when at fault, 
although this latter cannot be called defi- 
nite psychotherapy. 

In these various methods the personality 
and manner of the operator is a large 
factor in their successful application. 
The physician must possess the quality of 
knowing how to get into the patient’s 
mind and to obtain his complete confi- 
dence. Obviously the bond of sympathy 
and interest between physician and pa- 
tient is: very strong. 

There must of necessity be a thorough 
comprehension of the condition present; 
there can be no uncertainty of its com- 
plex or doubt in the mind of the thera- 
peutist, and with this must also be a 
deep sympathy and understanding of the 
patient’s sufferings and difficulties. 

The nature of the nervous phenomena 
must be thoroughly understood, as well 
as the causes from which it has arisen. 
The symptoms must be analyzed back to 
their origin and those arising from physi- 
cal causes carefully differentiated from 
those of psychical development. 





A Treasure Chair 


By Minnette Slayback Carper 


am HE tiny chair from which 

Wite the accompanying photo- 
eraph was made (Page 
me) 142) stood just four and 
one-half inches high; the 
seat two inches from the 
ground. The top of the 
seat comes off, and is the lid of a box 
which may hold rings or studs, pens or 
stamps. The little settle is also a box 
meant to hold pens and pencils and looks 
very interesting on a writing table. 

The same model with back posts two 
feet high makes a comfortable seat for a 
two-year-old, besides holding his treasures. 

Wood may be readily obtained from 
erocery boxes; use two thicknesses, 3 
inch and 3-16 inch. A cigar box will do 
for the thinner wood. The post legs are 
made of the 3% inch wood and sawed into 
strips 5-16 inch wide, or vice versa. They 
might be made 5-16 inch square without 
harm. Use fine sandpaper, rub with the 
grain and take off a bit of the sharp 
corner edge. Make the back posts 41% 
inches long and the front sticks 21% 
inches. ‘Two cross pieces at the back are 
1°¢ inches long. 

A box seat is made of thinner wood. 
Make two squared pieces for front and 
back, measuring 1° by 14% inches; one 
for bottom, 2 by 15% inches; two for sides, 
2 by 14% inches; and one for lid of box, 
2% by 2% inches. 

For work intended to be lasting I use 
both fine brads and glue. Sink the half- 
inch brads a bit and fill up holes with 
colored putty of fine sawdust and glue. 
Begin assembling the pieces by making 
the box. Put it together so that the ends 
of the sides are just even with the corners 
of the bottom, and the bottom is flush 
with the lower edges of the sides. (Fig- 
ure’ <L,) 

Measure three-quarters inch from the 
bottom of each leg and place the bottom 
of the box at this point. When the four 
legs are in place adjust the two cross 
pieces and fasten in the back. 

Measure between the posts for the seat 
and cut a square bit out of each corner of 
your “lid” so that it will just slide into 
place by slipping it into the back first. 

Cut a piece of leather to just fit the 





nicked corners, but allowing enough to 
turn down over the side edges. (Fig- 
ure 2.) Use gimp tacks or berry-box 
tacks and fasten the leather down on the 
four sides, placing the tacks close to- 
gether. In making a larger chair for 
nursery purposes the lid could be cov- 
ered with denim or cheviot and padded 
a bit. 

The wood may be stained before or 
after assembling the parts; of course the 
lid must be stained and dry before put- 
ting on the leather. 

The little bench is made in the same 
manner, either with or without the 
leather. Have the long sides eight inches 
long, the short sides two inches. Ten 
cents will buy quite a bit of powder 
paint. Vandyke brown is a good brown; 
burnt sienna must have a little lamp black 
mixed with it. JI use either a rag or 
brush, dipping it in a little water, then 
in the paint and putting it on the wood 
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rather thick. When the paint dries, which 
will not be long, take some linseed oil and 
rub the painted wood. Much of the pig- 
ment comes off, but enough remains to 
have a good stain and show the grain 
deeper than if put on with oil alone. Rub 
briskly with a fresh rag until smooth and 


dry. 


To Become Beautiful by Thought 


The Influence of the Mind Upon the ‘‘ Astral Body ”’ 


By Hereward Carrington 


Author of The Physical Phenomena of Spiritualism, ete 


5 ONCE heard a man say 
we) that he considered it the 
chief duty of every woman 
to. be beautiful; if she was 
clever, or bright, or witty, 
or shone in other ways, so 
much the better; they were 
added accomplishments; but he considered 
it her chief duty to be beautiful. And I 
think it true that, deep down in nearly 
every man’s heart, there is something of 
this same feeling; he wants a woman to 
be beautiful at all costs. And every 
woman wants to be beautiful, too—and 
quite naturally. The question for her 
always is: How ean I improve my gen- 
eral appearance, and become more at- 
tractive? I shall, in the present article, 
give what I consider one very important 
way of bringing this about, and explain 
just why it is that mental influences play 
so important a part in every woman’s 
health and personal appearance. 

Of course, every- woman, in order to be 
really beautiful, must be, first of all, 
healthy. She must pay some attention 
to her food, her sleep, her clothing (from 
the hygienic as well as from the purely 
artistic point of view) and other matters 
which are generally all too neglected. It 
detracts much—very much—from any 
woman’s beauty to find that her breath is 
bad, or that her hands are constantly 
covered with a clammy, damp perspira- 
tion, or that her eyes are dull and listless 
—conditions all of which can be rectified 
by proper hygienic measures. 

You have all heard of “ personal mag- 
netism.” What this may be we cannot 
say, just at present; that is, we cannot 
explain it fully and completely; but we 
have a very fair idea of its nature and 
source, and certainly examples of its 
power every day of our lives. On one 
side, it is the result, again, of good physi- 
eal health; that supplies an abundance of 
vital energy which is certainly the basis of 
this magnetic attraction, in most cases; 
on the other hand, it is the resultant of 
something more subtle still, but which 
seems to be in some sense the product of 





mind. Vitality undoubtedly depends 
upon both the body and the mind; and so 
does magnetic¢ attraction. 

Mind and matter (or body) act and 
interact upon each other, therefore, in 
an astonishing way; each influences the 
other to a marvelous degree. On the 
one hand, we see the effects upon the mind 
of a dose of poison, or of a sleeping pow- 
der; on the other, we know that some 
sudden mental shock will frequently have 
the effect of causing prolonged illness, and 
even instantaneous death. The former 
of these two problems has been much 
written about, in works of health and 
diet, so that I shall consider only the 
second, on this occasion, and discuss the 
influence upon the body of the mental 
states. And upon no part of the body 
do these states show such marked influ- 
ences as upon the face. Their influence 
upon the beauty is therefore obvious. 

It was long ago recognized that depress- 
ing emotions impeded the digestive func- 
tions and energies, and prevented the body 
from utilizing the food it needed; so that 
we frequently hear the advice given, not 
to eat until such distressing emotions have 
passed away. Experiments upon animals 
have shown us that depressing mental 
states actually prevent the secretion of the 
digestive juices; and they do not begin 
to be secreted, and the food digested, until 
such states have passed. Anger, worry, 
fear, etc, will all have this effect; and 
no food should be eaten at such times. 
Just wait for a natural hunger to come, 
when you are feeling better and less wor- 
ried. Throw off such conditions as much 
as possible, and keep yourself “ lifted 
up” in your mind. Mentally aspire to 
rise—soar in your mind—and you will 
find that your body will begin to soar 
with it. 

Prof William James, of Harvard, 
showed that the mind frequently follows 
the muscular expressions, in its feeling 
and emotions. If, when you are angry 
(let us say), you physically pull your face 
into a laugh, you will find that your mind 
has a tendency to laugh, too! It will 
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follow the muscles and change the mental 
state. So bear this in mind the next 
time you feel angry with anyone, and 
begin to laugh—even if you feel more 
like crying! 

Depressed mental states have a tend- 
ency to cramp the body throughout. In- 
stead of the free, open play of forces of 
energies natural to those in health, there 
is a cramped condition of body and mind, 
which must be disposed of at all costs. If 
we think of fear, for example, we find 
that our bodies are involuntarily assuming 
a cramped and shrinking attitude, with 
the museles tense and the breathing stifled 
and labored. It is the same with all dis- 
tressing’ emotions. 

Have none of it! Whenever you feel 
yourself being influenced in this way, 
stand up, throw out the chest and take 
a dozen full breaths, as full as you pos- 
sibly can, and mentally challenge anyone 
to influence you while doing so. You will 
find that this will dispel such morbid 
fears and the blues like magic. The body 
must be made to relax and the mind can 
do this, if it is turned into the right 
direction. Worry, fear and all such emo- 
tions destroy the nervous mechanism and 
wear it out prematurely, more than any- 
thing else. Especially is this noticeable 
in those places in the body where there 
are great centers of nervous fibers (gan- 
elia), as there are on the sides of the 
face. Exhaustion of these centers will 
soon tell, and show itself on the surround- 
ing tissues. The texture of the skin, and 
its coloring, will soon be affeeted; lines 
will appear; then wrinkles; the face will 
become drawn and tense, or listless and 
puffy; and altogether the effects will be 
very detrimental, and detract from the 
freshness and beauty of youth. In any 
ease, when once understood, it is our duty 
to eure or remove it. 

Dr Elmer Gates, of Washington, D C, 
claims to have demonstrated that every 
mental state produces certain chemical 
effects in the body, and that all of these 
chemical effects can be, and in fact have 
been, registered by appropriate means. 
After thinking in a certain way, or ex- 
periencing a certain emotion, the subject 
is requested to blow through a glass tube 
into a basin of water containing eertain 
chemicals, and a precipitate of a certain 
color is formed in the liquid—pink, brown, 
yellow, etc, as the ease may be, each eor- 
responding with and to a certain emotion. 
Since all thinking is carried on in the 
material brain, and certain corresponding. 
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chemical changes must take place in it, 
it seems only natural that some such 
changes should take place and be capable 
of being registered by appropriate means. 

Perhaps a still more subtle and delicate 
mechanism still is at work in cases of 
this character, did we but know it. It is 
contended by a certain school of philos- 
ophers that the material body we see 
is but the outer expression, or counter- 
part, of some inner, more real body—that 
the body we see is a “garment” in as 
true a sense as are our clothes, and that 
we shed it at death, just as we shed our 
clothes at the end of the day. This inner 
body may be “the spiritual body” of St 
Paul, or the “astral body” of the the- 
osophists, or something corresponding to 
them; but the outer, material body, at all 
events, corresponds to this body, and is 
shaped and governed by it. If this inner, 
spiritual body is influenced or ehanged or 
altered in form, then the outer body will 
conform to this inner body, and resemble 
it. The effect is molded by the cause, in fact. 

This “astral body” is supposed to be 
ethereal or semi-fluidic in nature, and, as 
stated, to correspond to and with the 
physical body in appearance. It is not 
supposed that this body is the soul, but 
merely its vehicle, and the soul may be 
supposed to be the point of foree within 
this body, animating and vivifying it. 
The theosophists believe that we have sev- 
eral such bodies, one inside the other, and 
that we east them off lke the layers of 
an onion, one after another, as we recede 
from the material world and take on 
more and more of the purely spiritual 
conditions. Whether this be true or not, 
I cannot say; I would only assert that 
there seems to be very strong evidence 
that we do possess at least one such body, 
and that it can exercise powers, over the 
mind on the one hand. and the body on 
the other, of which we have at present 
no conception. 

This is the body that might be visible 
to us, In apparitions, and perhaps even 
to the sensitive plate of the camera— 
thus explaining the so-called “ spirit 
photographs ” of which we have heard so 
much. If we could conceive a thin, va- 
pory, ethereal body, perhaps colored by 
and aceording to our emotions, we might 
come as near as we ever could to an under- 
standing of this body. Those who have seen 
it (clairvoyantly) assert that it is of dif- 
ferent colors—differing with each indi- 


vidual, and even in the same individual at 


different times. 
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Of course, very little is known of this 
body as yet; but enough is known to 
stimulate our interest, and perhaps enough 
to warrant our assumption of it as a 
working hypothesis in cases of this char- 
acter, and for practical results also. It 
may seem a marvelous possession, but is 
it more marvelous than life itself; or are 
we merely less used to the idea? 

If this be true (and there is much 
scientific evidence in its favor), then we 
ean readily see how it is that our mental 
states might mold and influence our bodies 
and actually shape them by the mere 
power of thought. For our thoughts 
would mold and alter this inner, plastie, 
“astral” body—it being but the outer 
expression of thought—and this would, in 
turn, mold and influence the outer or 
physical body. There is nothing that con- 
tradicts such a supposition, and the theory 
would explain, for the first time, why it 
is that mental characteristics ultimately 
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mold the features—as we know that they 
do.. (The criminal, for example, sooner 
or later shows his tendencies in the lines 
of his face; the “mean” man is stamped 
on every outline, ete.) From which it 
will appear obvious why it is so necessary 
to keep an even mind at all times, and 
only to let those thoughts enter the mind 
that are elevating and inspiring and ennob- 
ling. In this way we can keep the inner, 
causal body upright and vital and fresh, 
and the outer body will thus be influenced 
and molded by it, so that it, too, will re- 
tain its appearance of freshness and 
youth and beauty. 

There is a close and a vital connection 
between the mental states and the per- 
sonal appearance; we can keep the body 
and face young and fresh-looking by 
thinking the right thoughts; or we ecan 
mark and mar it, and cause premature 
old age and the signs of decay and de- 
terioration—all by the thoughts we think! 


PF 


A Rural Nursing Association 


By Helen Hatmaker Klein 


NTELLIGENT people throughout our 
I country regions are beginning to feel 
that something ought to be done to 
improve the facilities for coping with dis- 
ease. They realize that rural neighbor- 
hoods are far behind the times in nursing 
and sanitary advance. Isolated nursing 
associations have recently sprung up here 
and there throughout the United States. 
In 1905 the number had increased to two 
hundred or more. Today, thousands of 
communities are seeking information 
about these organizations, and to such the 
story of one of the oldest and most suc- 
cessful of them will doubtless be helpful. 
In the northern part of Westchester 
county, N Y, there exists a nursing asso- 
ciation which for ten years has been 
fighting disease, relieving distress and 
raising the standard of sanitary living. 
It originated in the personal work of 
Miss Ellen Morris Wood, a noble-hearted 
young woman, who, after graduating from 
the Training School for Nurses at Johns 
Hopkins University, returned to her home 
at Mt Kisco and devoted herself to the 
sick poor of the neighborhood. When she 
died four years later it was felt that her 
work had been too valuable to be dis- 


continued, and a District Nursing Asso- 
ciation was organized. Its aim is to pro- 
vide instruction in the eare of the sick, 
as well as the best possible nursing’ facil- 
ities to the people of this part of the 
country. How this is done ean best be 
told by a brief outline of the organization. 
An annual meeting is held, at which a 
president, three vice-presidents, a secre- 
tary, a treasurer and a board of direct- 
ors are elected. A subcommittee is ap- 
pointed in each village round about, to 
have charge of local work. There are also 
the following general committees: 

A committee of ways and means, to 
increase the membership of the associa- 
tion and provide funds for its use; a 
committee on supplies, to obtain articles 
useful for nursing, provide a convenient 
place for their storage, establish regula- 
tions for loaning or renting them and see 
that they are properly disinfected when- 
ever this is necessary; a hospital and 
nursing committee, to furnish suitable 
nurses for the sick of the district, and 
when necessary, to send patients to a 
hospital; a committee on instruction, 
whose duty it is to provide such lectures, 
classes and literature as may be helpful. 
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There are three classes of members: 
sustaining, who give twenty-five dollars 
a year; associate, who contribute five 
dollars; and active, whose annual dues 
are one dollar. The dues of sustaining 
and associate members are expended for 
the salaries of nurses and other general 
expenses. Those of active members are 
controlled by the subcommittees for local 
relief work. 

Three district and visiting nurses are 
maintained by the association, who go to 
any patient in the region, on e¢all of the 
attending physician, or of the chairman 
of the local committee. Patients who are 
able to do so are asked to pay for their 
services from ten to fifty cents a visit, 
according to their circumstances. More 
than half of all visits, however, are among 
charity patients. In answering ealls, no 
difference 1s made between these eases. 
Urgeney alone is considered. 

If constant help is needed in a charity 
case an extra nurse is engaged, either by 
the general association or by the loeal 
subcommittee. Those who wish ean 
obtain untrained helpers, through a regis- 
try kept by the district nurses. These 
women get from seven to fifteen dollars 
a week, according to their ability, and 
are a boon to those who cannot meet the 
expense of a trained nurse. Equally ad- 
vantageous to people of means is the op- 
portunity given through the association 
of quickly securing a trained nurse in 
times of emergency, when they would not 
otherwise know where to find one. 

At the headquarters of the association, 
where the nurses live, and also with the 
subcommittee of each village, is a stock 
of the most necessary nursing supplies, 
which are loaned or rented to anyone 
needing them. When people ean afford 
it, ten cents is eharged for the use of 
each of these articles, the money thus 
received being used to replenish the stores. 

In ease of aceident or sudden emer- 
gency, patients may be received at the 
headquarters if necessary. 

In due time the association hopes to 
have a hospital. At present it has the 
use of eight endowed beds in New York 
and Brooklyn hospitals, where those 
needing operations or special treatment 
can be taken. During the year 1907 the 
nurses made 2,713 visits. They assisted 
at forty-seven operations and eared for 
fifty-one maternity cases. In some in- 
stances life was saved by their coming. 
One mother and babe were found near 
death with no eare except that of the 
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half-grown children and the father when 
he could be home from work. Another 
family had just moved to the neighbor- 
hood when one of the children beeame 
dangerously ill with appendicitis. They 
were unsettled, without money, among 
strangers and distracted with anxiety for 
the child. The association, hearing of the 
case, sent the boy to a New York hospital 
and there he was successfully operated 
upon. 

An old couple, who own their tiny 
home, are happily spending their last 
days in it through a little financial help 
from the association, instead of being sent 
to the poorhouse. Rent, food and fuel are 
frequently given to tide families over 
periods of illness and misfortune. Sehool 
children collect fruits and vegetables, 
which are distributed at Thanksgiving 
time, 

Of greater benefit to the community at 
large is the educational work of the or- 
ganization. The instruction committee ar- 
ranges, each year, a series of lectures, 
which are given gratis in the various vil- 
lages by physicians and other specialists. 
The subjects treated include the proper 
feeding of children, tuberculosis in the 
home, care of the eyes and similar topies. 
Nurses give practical little talks to the 
children at school, on Friday afternoons. 
Text books are given to teachers, exam- 
inations arranged and prizes given for the 
best papers. Last Christmas, a set of six- 
teen short, simple rules of health, printed 
on a holly-wreathed card, was given to 
every schoolchild in the territory, and 
scores of these cards are hanging today in 
little homes, where their influence is un- 
mistakable. “ Emergency rolls ” have been 
sent to each school, and are on sale to 
families for twenty-five cents each. These 
inelude printed directions to be followed 
in ease of accident or sudden illness, 
while awaiting the arrival of the doctor. 

The organization has concerned itself 
in improved drainage throughout the 
countryside, in the proper disposal of 
refuse, in guarding against the spread of 
contagion and infection and in similar 
matters of general good. 

The nursing association has from the 
first been a financial success. The sub- 
committee of each little hamlet invariably 
reports “eash on hand.” “ The organi- 
zation surely has the blessing of God,’ 
said one of its directors at the last annual 
meeting, “for through all financial panies 
or periods of general sickness it has had 
abundance of funds for its needs,” 
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© A Discovery was printed in a recent 
issue concerning the making of lemonade 
by grinding the lemon in a meat grinder. 
Some years ago, my husband had an 
experience which will interest you in this 
connection. Being asked to make the 
lemonade for a church lawn party, he 
made it in the afternoon and it stood in 
two large tubs until evening. The lemons 
were all ground in a meat grinder and 
the resulting compound was peculiarly 
smooth and delicious. That night all the 


doctors in the village were hurrying from 


house to house to relieve severe and sud- 
den cases of illness whieh afflicted the 
congregation of that church. On com- 
paring notes the doctors announced that 
the cause of the illness was undoubtedly 
the lemonade, the essential oil in the peel 
being a poison with a violent action. 
Very fortunately, the lemonade was thor- 
oughly stirred before any was served, 
otherwise the oil from the top taken up 
in one glass would have been sufficient to 
eause death. Sinee then we do not grind 
our lemons in making lemonade, but I 
must say we’ve never had any other so 
good. S. B. M. 


@ My sister, who went abroad this sum- 
mer, instead of buying a steamer rug, 
went to a department store and bought 
an unusually pretty horse blanket. After 
the leather straps were removed she had 
a steamer rug’ as warm and really as nice 
looking as the regulation rug, and at 
one-half the price. C. A. G. 


# During the mosquito plague I was told 
that kerosene applied to the screens would 
prevent the pests settling on the doors 
and getting in when the doors were 
opened. JI tried it, applying the oil with 
a paint brush, and found that it did all 
that was claimed for it and I made at 
the same time what I consider a very 
valuable discovery: that is, that the kero- 
sene removed the dust from the sereens 
quickly and with infinitely less work and 
muss than washing them with water, and 
without the danger of rusting that wash- 
ine with water so frequently involves. I 
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applied the kerosene three times during 
the summer and the sereens looked new 
and clean all summer. The odor evapo- 
rates very quickly. M. M. 


€ Finding that I used many matches in 
getting one meal on a gas stove, I took 
a number of paper egg boxes such as one 
often gets from the grocery store and cut 
them into strips about half an inch wide, 
making what the “Cranford” ladies used 
to call a “spill.” These “spills” I put 
in a tin box at the back of the stove, and 
since then I use only one match to a meal. 


Mrs A. J. M. 


# “Peace mit quietness” has reigned in 
this family ever since we established the 
“ postoffice.” This is only a dainty box 
placed on top of the writing desk, but 
oh the joy of knowing just where to find 
the letters that came while you were away ! 
ee 


& We felt the need of a mail box, but 
most of those for sale are unsightly. My 
husband solved the problem. Our poreh 
has square, hollow columns. In one of 
these, near the steps, he eut a little door, 
6 by 8 inches. Inside was fastened to 
the door a cheap spring. The bottom of 
this novel mail box is the top of the rail- 
ing, and it extends to the top of the porch, 
thus will aeecommodate even the largest 
magazines. A tiny button, which operates 


‘the spring of the door, is all that would 


indicate anything unusual, and it is sel- 
dom noticed. J.C 


# For dining table silencers I use large 
squares of thick blotting paper. Such 
sheets as we see on writing tables 
ean be procured at any drug or stationery 
store. They are inexpensive. Place 
them carefully on the table so that there 
is no space uncovered. This affords 
ample protection to the top of the table 
from heat, as paper is a better non-con- 
ductor of heat than cloth. Its greatest 
value is seen when liquids are spilled on 
the tablecloth. The blotting paper ab- 
sorbs the liquid completely, thus saving 
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the tablecloth from stains and relieving 
an embarrassing situation for the hostess. 
Before we tried this scheme a small blot- 
ter was kept within reach in the dining 
room, to use when the children overturned 
their glasses. C. J. E. 


@ A florist told me a sure remedy for the 
dandelions which so spoil lawns. A few 
drops of gasoline applied in the center 
of the plant with a medicine dropper 
permanently remove these blemishes. 


M. C. 


© A two-quart glass fruit jar makes a 
convenient churn for a small quantity of 
eream. Fill it half full of thick, sour 
cream, warm it to a temperature of about 
65 degrees and shake it, and you will 
have a roll of delicious butter. It is 
well to unserew the can top once or twice 
after you begin to shake it, to let the 
air out. This is a good way to use up 
small amounts of left-over cream. V. 


© TI found out in a singular way that 
eggs absorb odors. My husband kept a 
drug store, and one customer often 
brought him fresh eggs. These he put in 
a show ease until time for coming home. 
Once he forgot them, and they were in 
the show ease all night. They were so 
strongly flavored with perfume that we 
could not use them. M. K. 


J found a satisfactory way of tying 
stoppers into bottles firmly. Make a 





loop out of a strong piece of twine and 
pass both ends through at A and B, as 
shown in the illustration. Then place the 
loop over the neck of the bottle, drawing 
it up snugly at A and tying it in a hard 
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knot. Now tie a hard knot at B and you 
have a string on both sides of the bottle 
to tie securely over the cork as well as a 
loop for handling the bottle. A. 


© To prevent your fingers from being 
stained when peeling potatoes or apples, 
use a silver knife and you will find that 
you will have no more stained fingers. 


Pak. 


& Warm water at any time from the 
faucet in summer without a hot fire all 
day was an unsolved problem until this 
summer. My husband solved it to per- 
fection by covering our hot water tank 
with sheet asbestos, which keeps the water 
hot for a long time. Now I build a hot 
fire in the range for a short time in the 
morning and so have hot water the rest 
of the day. M. G. 


* The charming paper animals of the 
Kraft Shop gave me a suggestion. I 
have adapted paper cooky patterns from 
them, which make baking day a circus. 
To slightly flour the rolled-out dough, lay 
on the paper patterns and cut around 
them with my potato parer is very simple. 
I have had durable cutters made from 
the gobbler and pig for a moderate cost, 
at the tinner’s. M. R. S. 


& Whenever we criticise or speak un- 
kindly of anyone we are fined as follows: 
Father and mother five cents for each 
offense, older child two cents, younger 
child one cent. The money is used for 
books, but the fund, I am happy to say, 
grows much more slowly than when the 
plan was started. The idea was to cure 
the children of speaking unkindly about 
their teachers and playmates. J. J. M. 


# A house we have recently moved into 
has oval, instead of round, door knobs. I 
like them very much for the reason that 
they open so easily that the children will 
manage the doors very well; and also be- . 
cause if my hand happens to be moist 
when I open a door, the knob hasn’t the 
trick of slipping through my hand. M.S. 


#@ An excellent duster is the cotton lint 
used by engineers for cleaning. This 
absorbs all dust and is especially nice 
for furniture that has the dull appear- 
ance due to damp weather. It brightens 
and thoroughly cleans mirrors and glass 
without the use of water, and a small 
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piece will last a long time even if it is 
a bit soiled. C. H. G. 


t This cotton lint may be purchased 
from an upholsterer or a manufacturer of 
mattresses. The Editors. 


* Get a dozen half-inch safety pins. 
Have them gold plated at a jeweler’s (the 
cost is seventy-five cents a dozen), and 
you have four sets of three each to give 
to your friends who have babies. A very 
inexpensive and acceptable gift. Beverly. 


© A handful of sulphur sprinkled over 
the fire in the stove creates a gas which 
puts out a chimney fire. Open the back 
draft to let the gas escape readily. . This 
is something everyone ought to know. I 
keep a supply of sulphur on hand where 
it may be quickly reached in ease of fire. 
W. M. 


# As I begin to comb my little girl’s 
tangled curls, I tell her a story about 
the “tingly tangly fairies” that live in 
little girls’ hair. As I come to a partic- 
ularly snarly snarl I manage to have the 
fairies engaged in a particularly exciting 
time. I make it a continued story, and 
my little girl is eager to have her hair 
combed the first thing in the morning’ that 
she may hear what new adventures the 
“tingly tangly’s” have been having. 
M. L. 


© The dust having ruined an expensive 
black chip hat, I looked about for a means 
to renew its freshness and discovered 
that a thorough rubbing with a soft cloth 
wet with olive oil, then a dry cloth, ren- 
dered the straw as black and glossy as 
when new. D. E. C. 


© Many beautiful stockings are spoiled 
by running stitches, caused by the fas- 
teners of our supporters. I have found 
that a row of machine stitching, the color 
of the stocking, about one inch below 
the place where the fastener holds the 
stocking, will stop all running’ stitches. 
Be sure to stretch the top of stocking 
wide before stitching, so that it will not 
bind the knee. L. E. G. 


© An old Paisley shawl in the attic we 
discovered was not a mere Paisley shawl, 
but a “burnoose,” which this year is a 
highly fashionable wrap. I folded my 
resurrected Paisley in the middle, about 
two feet from the fold, fastening it se- 
curely. <A long. tassel was hung from 


the back, or end, and a frog was used for 
a fastening in front. Thus the shawl 
was transformed into a burnoose. A. J. 


@ Having a dark closet receding under 
my attic stairs, and desiring to use it for 





linen and blankets, I had it shelved as fol- 
lows: The top shelf, which could be only 
a foot wide, was made stationary, also the 
second, which was two feet. The third 
and fourth shelves were to be very deep, 
so cleats about two inches wide were 
nailed where the shelves were to rest; then 
small casters were screwed on the bottom 
of the shelves on each corner so they 
would rest on these slats. Now every 
inch of space is available, as the shelves 
pull out and push in with the utmost ease. 
Mrs. js..0H.’ S, 


@ I was very much surprised to see the 
Discovery about the ammonia pistol, as 
the water pistols which are sold at every 
toy store are intended for this use and are 
advertised as such. J. M. P. 


@ If one has no arbor or pergola in the 
garden, a good substitute is a Japanese 
paper beach parasol. The handle, which 
needs to be lengthened with another piece 
of bamboo spliced on, is simply stuck in 
the ground. One is large enough to shade 
a group of people, and. looks very pretty. 
Bae bs; 


€ A wholly unsuspected engagement was 
recently announced in a_ delightful 
fashion. The young people who make up 
the set to which the young couple belong 
received little, half-formal invitations to 
spend an evening at the popular jig-saw 
puzzles. Upon their arrival they found 
tables and puzzles arranged so that four 
people might work together, and they 
were told that the first person to guess 
the title of his picture would receive a 
eertain mysterious white package, with 
permission to dispose of its contents as he 
should see fit. As the pieces quickly took 
shape under their busy fingers each picture 
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was found to reveal in some way the 
charming secret. One picture showed a 
group of children about a billboard on 
which was blazoned a formal announce- 
ment of the engagement. The package 
proved to contain a quantity of confetti, 
which was put to its proper purpose. 
EROS Se 


© If you would make a present to an 
invalid which will be deeply appreciated, 
sive her some linen pillow slips. The 
slippery coolness of the linen feels luxur- 
ious to a feverish head. F. W.S. 


* To clean the bows on a hat, heat a 
curling iron and run through the bows 
which have been brushed and dampened. 
This will stiffen and freshen the trimming 
without removing from the hat. H. A. R. 


# TI hope a plan I have discovered will 
benefit our own family and the large 
G. H. family as well. I have promised 


my cook that I will send every good, new . 


recipe she can find to this magazine, and 
if it is accepted will share the profits with 
her. We have already reaped the benefit 
of some delicious new dishes on our table, 
several of which are her own invention. 


# When I want to separate whites from 
yolks of eggs I take the precaution of 
breaking the egg into a funnel. Then 
the white will slip through and the yolk 
remain in the top of the funnel. M. M. G. 


#@ After much difficulty in inducing my 
little daughter to drink sufficient water 
for good health, I hit upon this plan: 
I labeled a glass jar with her name, tell- 
ing her she was expected to drink that 
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full of water each day. In the morning 
the jar is filled, covered and put in a 
cool place. The child now has a definite 
amount to drink and rather enjoys her 
responsibility. She is getting the good 
healthy habit of water drinking. E. B. 


# The eternal pressing and re-pressing of 
light clothes becomes burdensome before 
summer is over. A. dressmaker advised 
me to put a little raw starch in the cold 
water with which I dampened my dresses 
before pressing them. It keeps them 
fresh and stiff a long time and does away 
with the constant ironing. C. H. 


#@ Every day take the dish towels, put 
them in a pan with a small piece of soap 
and cover with cold water. Place on the 
range and allow them to boil ten or 
fifteen minutes, then let the cold water 
run on them and rub the towels gently. 
Rinse in several waters. This method 
keeps them white and clean with little 
labor. Another point, they are washed 
by themselves, a fact one cannot be sure 
of if they are sent to the laundry with 
the general wash. A. C. W. 


© T wish to send in my word of warning 
to any of those who think of trying the 
various devices for keeping the baby’s 
food warm so that it may be served imme- 
diately at all hours of the night. I had 
a very sick baby for awhile whom the 
doctor could not seem to help, and not 
until one night when the food failed to keep 
warm and I had to reheat it, did I dis- 
covcr the trouble. The malted milk fairly 
curdled as it warmed. Of course I 
stopped the “keeping warm” business, 
and the baby recovered without any more 
medicine. A. D. M 
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Child’s Derby Coat 


By Gertrude M. Walbran 


HE little jacket illustrated is an 
exact copy of the derby coat worn 
by both men and women, really a 


modification of the onee-popular Norfolk . 


jacket. For a child from one to three 
years old the materials required are: 
One-half pound white German knitting 
yarn, 1 pair bone knitting needles No 4, 
1 pair steel needles No 14, 1 medium- 
sized crochet hook, 8 pearl buttons and 
11% yards white ribbon one and one-half 
inches wide. The pattern is formed of 
four rows. 

First row—* Knit 3, purl 3.* Repeat 
between stars to end of needle, finishing 
with knit 3. 

Second row—*Purl 3, knit 3.* Repeat 
between stars to end of needle, finishing 
with purl 3. 

Third row—Same as first row. 

Fourth row—Same as second row. 

The next four rows are reversed; that 
is to say, the fifth row is begun with 
purl 3 instead of knit 3; thus the block 
pattern is formed. 

Back—Cast 75 stitches on the bone 
needles and knit pattern for 9 inches; 
then begin to decrease for the under-arm, 
taking off 1 stitch at each end of needle 
every other row until 3 stitches have been 
taken off at each end. Continue knitting 


pattern until the back is thirteen and 
one-half inches long, measuring from 
lower edge. Then knit 21 stitches for 
each shoulder, binding off the interven- 
ing ones for the neck. Slip the stitches 
for the right side on an extra needle or 
cord and continue working on the left 
shoulder, adding 1 stitch each time the 
neck end of the needle is reached until 
21 stitches have been added. Then add 
6 stitches at onee for under-arm, having 
48 stitches in all and knit:front the 
same length as the back. When this is 
accomplished slip the first 9 stitches (at 
under-arm end of needle) without knit- 
ting; knit to the front and then back, this 
time leaving 3 stitches. Repeat this four 
times, thus making a pretty slope at the 
front of the jacket. 

Make right front exactly lke left. 

Sleeves—Cast on 30 stitches on the 
bone needles and begin pattern; add 3 
stitches at each end of needle until there 
are 72 on the needle. Knit pattern plain 
for 7 blocks, then decrease 1 stitch at 
each end of the needle until sleeve is 7 
inches long, measuring on the inside edge. 
Narrow off to 46 stitches and slip on steel 
needles and knit a ribbed euff (knit 1, 
purl 1) 3 inches deep; bind off loosely. 

Pockets—Cast on 27 stitches on bone 





This is a charming knitted jacket for little folks 
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needles and knit a piece four blocks deep. 

Sew up the coat at the under-arms, us- 
ing the same wool that is used for the 
jacket. Sew up the sleeves and sew in 
place, having the seams join at the 
under-arm. Work 8 rows of single cro- 
ehet all around the coat, making 4 but- 
tonholes on the left side in the fifth row 
by skipping 4 stitches for each button- 
hole, making a chain of 4 in their. place 
and working single crochet into these 4 
chains in the sixth row. Work 3 rows 
of single crochet across the tops of the 
pockets, face with ribbon and sew the 
pockets in place. Face the fronts with 
ribbon, work buttonholes with silk in the 
usual way and sew buttons on the right 
side. 


A Cellarette 


By James B. Duncan 


In the furniture trade the word 
“ cellarette” 1s used to denote a small 
cabinet designed for the purpose of 
accommodating bottled goods and ci- 
gars. The one illustrated in this num- 
ber consists of two compartments—a 
lower one with two vertical doors and 
an upper one with a horizontal door, 
which drops down to a level position 
and is held there by two small chains, 
to serve as shelf while serving. 

The following is the preferable 
order of preparing the several pieces: 
The bottom board should have its 
corners cut out to a depth of three- 
fourths of an inch in order to 
fit around the corner pieces. The mid- 
dle board should then be made to 
match, except that it is a little shorter 
on the projecting ends. The four 
corner pieces are identical, and may 
with advantage be worked up together 
so as to keep them all the same. Care- 
fully mark off the location of 
the bottom and middle boards 
on these, and bore screw holes 
in the positions indicated on the 
drawing. Set up the corner 
pieces and attach the two boards 
already prepared, using glue as 
well as the serews. 

Next fit in the side boards and 
secure them by glue and four 
finishing nails in each of the 
boards used. Set the heads of 
these nails carefully and deeply, 
and then cover with putty. Now 
close in the back with half-inch 
boards. Prepare the top, giving 
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special care to the ends, which are the 
most difficult to square and finish. To 
hold this in position use glue and three 
finishing nails, with the heads carefully 
set, in each end. 

The three doors may now be fitted, and 
if the wood is not thoroughly seasoned 
two cross pieces must be serewed to the 
back of each door to prevent warping.. 
The hinges should be of the strap type, 
or else butt hinges may be used, and then 
imitation ones placed on the outside. To 
prevent the top from dropping below a 
horizontal position fasten a little chain or 
cord at each end by means of a screw eye. 

The dressed lumber required for the 
cellarette is as follows: 

Top, 1 piece, 1x17x36. 

Bottom, 1 piece, 1x154%x3414. 

Middle board, 1 piece, 1x1514x30. 

Corner pieces, 4 pieces, 1x6x33. 

Top door, 1 piece, 1x12x24. 

Lower doors, 2 pieces, 1x12x14. 





Cellarette with two compartments 
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Working plans for cellarette 
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A Story from Life 


66 


G g OU never done hear ’bout 
Miss Chloe, my Lady 
Chloe? Lan’, chile! I 
owed is sehow, there 
wasn’t a man, woman 
nor chile, No’th nor 
So’th, as hadn’t done 
hear what a angel Miss Chloe was, an’ 
how there wasn’t nowhar’ in Cherokee 
County so likely lookin’ a h’l miss as she, 
nor none that was so much loved. You 
set down thar on the woodbox, while I 
fetch out Marse John’s war cape an’ 
hang it over the back of the cheer. It’s 
oettin’ faded an’ full of wrinkles from all 
these years an’ years an’ years of lyin’ 
in the chest. J done take it out, an’ shake 
it, an’ polish up the buttons every Sat- 
urday sence My Lady done gone away, 
an’ jes’ ’fore I put it back into the chest 
again I feel in all the pockets to see if 
it’s sut?nly ecl’ar of dust, an’ I reckon I 





-such gyardens nowadays. 














eyan smell rose leaves—the ]i’l’ yaller rose 
what went twinin’ up through the gyar- 
den, an’ over the po’ch in war days—an’ 
it mek’s me right lonesome fo’ my Li’) 
Lady. 

“Vou see from whar yo’s settin’, 
through the eabin do’, the cellar of the 
ol’ house? You reckon you ean ’magine 
the ol’ house, hitself, with them white, 
likely pillars to the front, an’ the wide, 
white do’ always open, an’ the long hall 
leadin’ to the back po’ch, an’ back of 
that—the gyarden? There don’ be no 
Why, honey, 
you could lose yo’self in the roses! Thar 
was red roses an’ pink roses an’ white 
roses an’ the sweet lvl’ yaller rose what 
went ereepin’ an’ ¢rawlin’ an’ smellin’ 
everywhere. An’ every month in the year 
there was vi’lets, an’ alongside the front 
po’ch, to one end, was narcissus, an’ 
alongside, to the other end, was lilies; 


out 
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but she liked the l’l’ yaller rose bes’ of 
all, l’l’ Miss Chloe did. 

“You jes’ keep on lookin’! You’ll see 
ner stan’in’ in the do’way of the ol’ 
house if you look right smart. 

“You ever see two lil’ stars come 
shinin’ out’n the dark of the sky when 
you not ’spectin’ to see any hght, shinin’ 
like they was Gord’s own torches? You 
ever see the sky all pink in the early 
mornin’ when only Marse Mockin’ Bird 
an’ the black trash’s out to see how pretty 
the day done begin? You ever see the 
woods in the early spring with the yaller 
jasmine twinin’ an’ wreathin’ an’ eurlin’ 
hitself in an’ aroun’ the ol’ trees what 
done sleep all winter till the jasmine 
come to wake them up av’ kiver them with 
gol’? Well, My Lady’s eyes was jes’ per- 
zactly lke them stars, an’ My Lady’s 
cheeks was as pink as the sky in the early 
mornin’ of a pretty day, an’ My Lady’s 
hair was sho’ enough like the wreathin’, 
eurlin’ gol’ of the jasmine vine. 

“ Firs’ along, Miss Chloe was a 17’, 1’ 
gal, playin’ with Marse John from the nex’ 
plantation. She used to wear a l’l’ white 
apern all tied in a big bow, an’ she never let 
anybody but jes’ me, her Mammy Lina, 
do that bow. Her curls was all down in 
her eyes, an’ when she come runnin’ in 
the house to show OI’ Miss an’ me some 
brier berries li’l’ Marse John done foteh 
her, or some honeysuckle he done climb 
up an’ bre’k off for her, why, her eyes 
would jes’ be laughin’? more than her 
mouf, an’ you’d think that you’d shoved 
up the winder an’ let in a whole lot of 
shine jes’ to see li’l’ Miss Chloe stan’in’ 
there. 

“When Marse John went fishin’, My 
Lady went fishin’, too. When Marse 
John done go byah-footed, My Lady done 
take off her shoes an’ stockin’s an’ go 
byah-footed after him with her li’ white 
toes seratchin’ through the nettles, but she 
didn’t eyar. 

“Then they bof growed up. Marse 
John he went up to Richmon’ to school, 
but, come holiday time, he come back to 
the plantation, a li’l’ bigger an’ a lil’ 
browner, but the same Marse John, an’ 
still waitin’ on My Lady. Miss Chloe 
done grow up mighty shy. When her 
grandmother done let me bin’ up her yel- 
low curls in a net, an’ put some ruffles 
on her skirts to long them, it seemed as if 
Miss Chloe was jes’ perzactly like one 
of them yaller roses she loved to pick. 
Them roses was so fon’ of hidin’ under 
the eaves of the back po’ech, but when 
you foun’ one out, an’ took it from its 
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hidin’ place, it was all the sweeter for 
bein’ picked and hel’ close in yo’ han’, 

“ Well, come holiday time, Marse John 
would come ridin’ up to the gate, tar- 
bucket, tarbucket, on his gran’ nick-tail 
bay to ask Miss Chloe would she go 
trottin’ over yonder a piece with him, an’ 
she wouldn’t be ready. She’d keep him 
waitin’ mos’ an hour, maybe, while she 
put on her ridin’ frock, an’ then she’d 
have to kiss Ol’ Miss ’bout fifty times, but 
Marse John didn’t seem to min’. They’d 
ride off together down the road for a 
piece, she on one side, an’ he on the other. 
But when they come home, they’d be trot- 
tin’ right brisk side by side, an’ My 
Lady’s eyes would be shinin’er than ever 
when she come in. 

“My Lady never say whe’r or no she 
ewine marry Marse John. She never 
done tol’ Ol’ Miss an’ me if he talk to 
her *fectionate; an’ she ain’ say he ever 
done kiss her, but I noticed she ain’ say 
he ain’, We all ‘lowed so long as Li'l’ 
Miss was happy we ain’ got no eall to fret 
oursel’s. So Marse John went back to 
Richmon’ fo’ he las’ year’s schoolin’— 
aw’ the war done break out. 

“The Yankees said as how they done 
mek up their min’s to free us. But mos’ 
of us was right comfortable jes’ like we 
was—plantin’ an’ reapin’, an’ waitin’ on 
the quality, an’ singin’ in the eabins when 
night drap down an’ the moon rise up 
over the pine fresh. We was rich then, 
an’ after we was po’. We hadn’t done 
asked fo’ no war. Fambly was set ’gainst 
fambly, an’ things began gettin’ mighty 
down on the plantations. Everybody was 
grievin’ sore, an’ you ain’ done see nothin’ 


but gettin’ ready fo’ war. There was 
euttin’ an’ sewin’ an’ makin’ tents an’ 


rollin’ bandages an’ pullin’ lint. Only 
My Lady was happy an’ singin’ all day 
long. Marse John was .’spected home 
from school, an’ she couldn’t seem to 
rightly recognize that he was comin’ jes’ 
to enlist like all the other gen’lemen. of 
the So’th. If she did rightly recognize, 
she didn’t let on. 

“Well, one evenin’—hit was seedin’- 
wheat time, an’ the country was all smoky 
hazy, but the gyardens was still bloomin’ 
—Marse John come ridin’ up the lane an’ 
through the gate an’ straight to the po’ch. 
Ol’ Miss was comin’ fro’ the do’, jes’ as 
Marse John gallop in the yard, an’ she 
eyant see right well ’cause it’s gettin’ 
dusk, but she said, ‘Is that you, John?’ 

“ An’ Marse John said, kin’ of low like, 
‘Yes, ma’am!’ . 

“Then Ol Miss come down the steps, 


My LADY CHLOE 





“**When Marse John went fishin’, My Lady went fishin’, too’’’ 


av’ look at Marse John stan’in’ there in the 
dusk. She look down at he war boots, an’ he 
s’o’d buekled at he side. Then she look up 
at he war cape hangin’ on he arm—an’ she 
tu’n white all of a sudden, jes’ like she done 
died. She didn’t say nothin’ fo’ a _ space. 
When she did speak, her voice was all trem- 
blin’. 

“* Why, John!’ she said, ‘I think you goin’ 
to break my 11’!’ Chloe’s heart!’ 

“Then Ol’ Miss turned to the do’, an’ she 
went in, an’ she ealled, ‘ Chloe, chile! Come 
hyar, Chloe! John is waitin’ outside to say 
good-by to you.’ 

“My Lady come runnin’ in from the gyar- 
den with her han’s full of roses she been pickin’ 
fo’ the jars. 

“¢What’s that, Grandmother? John goin’?’ 
An’ her eyes filled up with tears, but she brush 
them away quick, an’ she went outside, laughin’. 

“Marse John was stan’in’ jes’ where Ol’ 
Miss done lef’ him, an’ he didn’t go up the 
steps to My Lady. When he saw her, he hol’ 
up he head, high, an’ he wait. Li’l’ Miss looked 
out fro’ the dusk jes’ like Ol’ Miss done, and 
she saw Marse John’s new war cape—an’ it 
was done cut from blue eloth. 

“She waited, stan’in’ there a minute, with 
all the pink faded from her cheeks. 

Then she drap all her armful of yal- eh 
ler roses, an’ they done shatter on — 
the po’ch, an’ she start to go in. But 

Marse John jump up the steps. 
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““ Chloe, chile,’ he said, ‘won’ you tell 
me good-by? Won’ you give me one rose 
fo’ remembrance?’ 

“But My Lady drew herself up right 
stately, an’ she said, without a tear in her 
voice, ‘I have no roses for the enemies 


of the Confed’racy!’ An’ with that she 
went in, an’ she done shut the do’—an’ 
Marse John got on he horse, an’ rode 
slow out the yard, an’ went to the war. 

“You never had no ’sperience of the 
war? Lan’, chile! I cyan see it all passin’ 
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before my ol’ eyes now; them Yankees 
comin’ down from Riehmon’ an’ burnin’ 
the fenees an’ takin’ all the mules. OV 
Miss done sell her bonds down to Charles- 
ton for Contfed’rit money, an’ she done dis- 
eover after she sol’ them that it ain’ no 
good, Confed’rit money ain’, to buy mo’ 
mules. So, come seedin’-co’n time, there 
ain’? no mules to plow up the lan’. Our 
help don’ plant no eraps, an’ things get- 
tin’ mighty searce on our plantation. 

“ Nex’ year things was worse. No 
eraps bein’ planted, no craps done come 
up. Ol’ Miss was that tuckered out with 
worryim’ she done take to her bed. My 
Ladv done have to take the reins, an’ she 
had mighty hard work makin’ buckle an’ 
tongue meet. She never let on to Ol’ Miss, 
though. She’d smile an’ laugh fittin’ to 
lall herself when she’d take up OV Miss’s 
dinner tray, an’ there ain’ nothin’ on it 
except jes’ one aig an’ the bres’ of a 
chicken what was so lean it looked like it 
been through the swellin’s of Jordan. 

“But I notice when My Lady’s out in 
the kitchen part, wearin’ a big apern, an’ 
spoilin’ her pretty white han’s tryin’ to 
make simples an’ preserves an’ pastry 
hke OV Miss always done, she ain’ 
laughin’ and she ain’ singin’ no more. 
Onee in a while she’d drap a tear on the 
pastry bo’d, an’ she done wipe it up right 
smart so nobody ’d ’spicionate she wasn’t 
happy. She done neglee’ her flowers 
shameful an’ mos’ of all that yaller rose 
bush. She never done water it, an’ she 
never done prune it. I ’low it would have 
clean dried up if I hadn’t tended to it. 

““Come evenin’? My Lady done set on 
the po’ch steps all alone lookin’ down the 
road. An’ one evenin’, when I was 
hightin’ the can’les—only one ean’le now 
to a room, the can’le box bein’ so empty— 
an’ somebody come ridin’ ’long the road, 
tarbucket, tarbucket, through the dusk, 
My Lady give a li'l’ soun’ like she was 
chokin’, and’ she done run in an’ up- 
stairs, an’ I hear her sobbin’ sof’ly in her 
room. 

“We never had no sho’~’nough word of 
Marse John—jes’ hearsays. Occasional, 
someone ’d ride by an’ tell us how Marse 
John’s bat’ry’s first in the takin’ of 
Charleston by Marse Sherman, an’ how he 
promoted to a leftenant, an’ then how they 
make him a cun’l in the wheat fiel’ one 
evenin’. One day he sent up for long- 
legged Ananias to come down to Charles- 
ton for to be his bodygyard, an’ then we 
don’ hear nothin’ no more. 

“Then it done happen! 

“You ever see one of them pretty days 
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what’s lef’ over in late January jes’ before 
the fros’ sets in an’ the mornin’ grows 
eo’? One of them days when the sun 
shines right hot on’ the sand, an’ the 
hniggars is out ditechin’ with their sunbon- 
nets on, an’ some late vi’lets is bloomin’ 
under the hedges, an’ maybe one Wl 
yaller rose, all by hitself on the vine, is 
peepin’ out from a shut-in corner? Then, 
towards evenin’, the sun goes behin’ a 
cloud, an’ the air gets heavier an’ heavier, 
you hear Marse Thunder rollin’ an’ 
mutterin’ to himself over yonder. It was 
jes’ such a day. We all wasn’t ’lottin’ on 
the war. We was consideriy’ how night 
peaceable a day we all had been havin’; 
when, all of a sudden, the thunder began 
gettin’ louder an’ louder, like as if the 
whole earth was goin’ to open an’ swal- 
low up the niggars. An’ we all reckoned 
it aim’ Marse Thunder. It am cannon! 
Then the fiel’ help come runnin’ in with 
their shovels, cryin’, ‘Marse Sherman! 
Marse Sherman an’ the Yankees done 
come yonder, marchin’ to the sea!’ 

“Oh, Gord! The hill was black with 
them! You could hear the cav’lry horses 
tarbucketiv’ an’ tarbucketin’ along an’ the 
soun’ of the s’o’ds rattlin’, an’ the town 
niggars was all runnin’ out of the cabins 
into the yards an’ shoutin’ an’ singin’ | 
‘Glory hallelujah, glory, glory!’ An’ the 
ones what wasn’t singin’ was predicti- 
fyin’. 

“On come Marse Sherman an’ his men 
all night long, jes’ like a line of black 
ants with the i ches glowin’ against the 
sky the way hun’reds an’ hun’reds of 
lightnin’ bugs would. Then the niggars 
began argifyin’, an’ some said as how 
they was goin’ to join the army, an’ they 
all marched down the road like a line of 
crows, with their picks an’ their rakes 
an’ their axes an’ anything handy over 
their backs; but mos’ of our fiel’ help, 
an’ we all as waited on the house, ’lowed 
we was goin’ to stay with our OI’ Miss, 
an’ My Lady Chloe. 

‘Then the town men marched up the 
hill, an’ the fightin’ began. The earth 
was rockin’ an’ splittin’ open apparent. 
Bat’ry after bat’ry come together, an’ 
you could hear the hollerin’, like the help 
in the co’n fie? shoutin’ when the har- 
vestin’s done. They kep’ on shootin’ an’ 
shootin’, an’ the amb’lances began rollin’ 
down to the square chock full of dead an’ 
near-dead, an’ the niggars kep’ comin’ 
an’ comin’ out of the yards, hollerin’ 
‘Glory’ an’ movin’ on to spo Marse 
Sheiae Ss army. 

“Well, near noon of the nex’ day, it 
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began to get still-like again, so we reck- 
oned we all was goin’ to eateh it. Mos’ly 
all the quality done hide themselves in the 
cellars, but OI’ Miss an’ My Lady Chloe 
wouldn’t hide. Ol’ Miss got up out of 
bed, an’ she put on her bes’ dress an’ all 
the diamon’s she done got lef’. Then she 
went downstairs, an’ she sat there right 
stately on the drawin’ room sofa, with 
My Lady Chloe alongside, hol’in’ her 
han’?! I was hidin’ out behin’ the smoke- 
house, but when the maids run out, an’ 
tol’ me how Ol’ Miss’s waitin’ for the 
Yankees jes’ like she ’spectin’ company, 
I rose up, too, an’ I put on my bes’ tur- 
ban, an’ I went in an’ stood behin’ -O!’ 
Miss. 

“We didn’t have long to wait. In a 
minute, the gyarden was as full of them 
low-down Yankees as a melon is chock 
full) (ora seeds, 
ridin’ against one 
another, an’ yel- 
lin? an’ ecussin’ 
an’ swarmin’ like 
bees in a mo- 
lasses jug. Up 
the steps they 
come pourin’, an’ 
they say they 
goin’ to search 
the house for 
val’bles, an’ they 
open the front 
dos without 
knoekin’, an’ they 
done bust into 
the drawin’ room. 

roma Miss 
stood up mighty 
dignified, an’ put 
out her two han’s 
pleadin’ lke, but 
it don’ make no 
difference. They 
done see _ her 
diamon’s, an’ one 
of the Yankees 
start to pull the 
rings off her fin- 


gers. Then an- 
other see My 


Lady Chloe sittin’ there so white an’ 
seared. 

“¢QLook-a-hyar, he said; ‘here’s a 
sweet l’l’ bird!’ An’ he swaggered up to 
My Lady, an’ make like he’s goin’ to kiss 
her, but he ain’! 

“Somebody in the hall done shout, 
‘Stop, you cur!’ 

“ An’ I see our long-legged Ananias 
pushin’ his way through the Yankees, an’ 
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he come in the drawin’ room an’ he laid 
a long blue war cape over the back of 
Ol’ Miss’s sofa. 

“«The’ Cun’l’s compliments,’ he said. 
‘An’ he ain’ able to come hisself to look 
after things, but he sen’ he war cape to 
be lef? in this house with the unner- 
stan’in’ that he deman’s protection for 
the ladies what lives here.’ 

‘Nothin’ but a ol’ blue war eape with 
a hole in one side lef’? by a bullet! But 
them Yankees, when they saw it, jes’ 
slunk away, an’ down the po’ch, an’ out 
the gyarden. The head off’cer waited 
till the las’ Yankee had gone, an’ then 
he bowed very low td OI’ Miss, an’ he 
said, ‘I deeply ’pologize, Madam, for 
these outrages. The men shall be dis- 
eiplined.’ Then the head off’cer went too. 

“ Ol Miss done swoon away when the 
trubble was over an’ she 
knowed the harm. she ~ 
done fear for Miss Chloe 
ain’ happen. We all 
carried her back to her 
room an’ give her cor- 
dial, an’ she come to, 
right smart, but it was 
tea time before I done 
realize that My Lady 
ain’ nowhere about. I 
looked for her, an’ I 
looked, an’ I looked. She 
ain’ on the po’ch an’ 
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she ain’ in the house, an’ I done begin 
to have the misery about my lil’ Chloe, 
when I heard a sort of soun’ from 
the gyarden, a li'l’ eryin’ soun’. So I 
wen’ down the path, right still, an’ there 
I see Miss Chloe. She was sittin’ on the 
garden bench un’er the yaller rose bush, 
an’ she was hol’in’ Marse John’s blue 
war cape on her lap while she pinned a 
yaller rose to it jes’ over the hole what 
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the bullet had lef’, Then she took the 
cape in her two arms, an’ she hel’ it close 
to her bosom, an’ she rocked it an’ she 
pompered it jes’ like you would a baby— 
an’ all the time sobbin’ an’ sobbin’ an’ 
sobbin’. . 

“My po’ sweet lil’ Miss Chloe! 

“ Firs’ along I reckoned I’d go an’ 
comfor’ her like I used to when she was 
a li’ girl an’ done bust her dolls, but 
there was somethin’ in the soun’ of her 
sobbin’ made me ’low it wouldn’t do no 
good for me to try. Then I thought in my 
min’ as how Ol’ Miss was in bed, an’ the 
house servants was nothin’ but po’ trash, 
an’ there ain’ nobody but me to do any- 
thin’—an’ I said to myself, ‘ Mammy 
Lina, you done got to go over yonder an’ 
fin’ Marse John an’ give him a right smart 
tongue lashin’ for makin’ li’l’ Miss Chloe 
ery!’ 

“So I started out in the dark, through 
the yard an’ down the road an’ towards 
yonder where Marse Sherman done pitch 
he tents. 

“T saw the soldiers alongside the road 
look at me, an’ they done holler that I 
eyant go that way, but I jes’ walked on 
mighty ’terminated, with my head up 
high, an’ nobody done stop me. Pres- 
’n’ly I saw some tents pitched in a oat 
fiel’, and further along some bigger tents, 
so I reckon Marse Sherman’s livin’ in 
one of them large-sized tents, an’ Marse 


John nex’ do’, prob’ly. So I pushed 
along further yet. 
“ Somebody ealled ‘ Halt!’ But I ain’ 


goin’ to ‘halt’ for no low-down Yankee 
trash. Then somebody else called ‘ Halt!’ 
again, powerful loud, an’ made like they 
was goin’ to catch me by my apern, but 
I turned roun’, stately, an’ I said, ‘ What 
you inten’, you po’ trash from the No’th, 
by ketchin’ holt of Mammy Lina?’ So 
they let go their holt, an’ I pushed along 
till I came to a sent’nal pacin’ up an’ 
- down. 

“<Ts this here Marse Sherman’s tent?’ 
I said. 

“ Then I looked inside. There sat Marse 
John in blue an’ gol’ lace. He was 
settin’ at a table, goin’ over papers with 
Marse Sherman, an’ he looked ol’ an’ 
tired-like. 

“ The sent’nal tried mighty hard to haul 
me back, but I broke loose, an’ I went in, 
an’ I made a bow to Marse Sherman. 

“Then I done forgot all about how 
they’d made Marse John into a_ sho’- 
ough eun’l. I only recollected how he 
used to look when he was a li'l’ boy, an’ 
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took My Lady too far byah-footed through 
the nettles an’ I used to seol’ him right 
smart when he brought her in. So I went 
up to him an’ I said, ‘ Ain’ you ’shamed 
of yo’self, Marse John? What you mean 
by makin’ My Lady Chloe ery? She’s 
settin’ in the gyarden, hol’in’ your war 
cape an’ eryin’ fit to kill herself. You 
come right along home, Marse John, an’ 
comfor’ My Lady! 

“Marse Jonn jumped up. ‘Mammy 
Lina! What you mean?’ he axed. 

“ An’ Marse Sherman looked up from 
he writin’, an’ he said, with a twitchin’ 
in the corners of he mouf, ‘ This seems to 
have been an even greater vict’ry for the 
No’th, Cun’l, than ours of today. I can 
’spense with your services for an hour or 
so while you conclude the affair with Miss 
Chloe.’ 

“TI don’ know rightly jes’ what hap- 
pened in the gyarden that evenin’. Marse 
John wen’ across the fiel’s so fas’ I 
ecouldn’t keep up behin’ him. But I 
*spicionated, for I see him an’ My Lady 
walkin’ han’ in han’ when I did get home, 
an’ My Lady’s eyes was shinin’ like them 
two stars again, an’ her cheeks was right 
pretty an’ pink. 

“No, there ain’ much more to tell. The 
war broke up toreckly Marse Sherman got 
to the sea, an’ then Marse John come 
back, an’ we all done have a gran’ weddin’ 
in the gyarden. It was rose time, but 
My Lady wouldn’t eyarry no big bokay— 
jes’ one single, yaller rose. 

“She was jes’ as happy as a bird for 
a year, laughin’ an’ singin’ in the ol’ 
house. Maybe it was because she couldn’ 
stan’ such a heap of joy that she done 
lef? we all when lvl’, li’? Miss Chloe was 
bo’n. Then Marse John went No’th to 
the city, an’ ol’ Miss done die, an’ the 
ol’ house done shatter. 

‘They all want me to go No’th, too. 
They all done write for me to come, but I 
reckon I’m too ol’ to go. I ’low I'll jes’ 
keep on livin’ here where I cyan set on 
the cabin step an’ keep an eye on things. 

“Yes, that vine growed from a slip 
of the same yaller rose. I stuck it in 
there by the do’ nigh on twenty years 
ago, an’ it done bloom an’ bloom an’ grow 
right smart ever sence. 

“Don’ get up, honey. I’m right com- 
plimented to have you stay a li'l’ longer. 
Set right where you are on the wood box. 
l’ll be back toreekly. I jes’ want to roll 
up Marse John’s war cape an’ put it back 
in the chest.” 


Some College Girl Follies 


By a Mother 


The facts here given were gathered from members of the faculties of several of the colleges for 
ates from othe of recent years, and from girls now students at Wellesley, Radcliffe Wells, Bryn 


Mawr, Mount Holyoke, Smith and Vassar. 

z= EF WE glance at the col- 
; 1 lege of twenty-five or 
even fifteen years ago 
we shall find its life 
quite different from that 
in the colleges of today. 
The change has come 
rbout because we have overloaded our col- 
leves with a class to whom intellectual 
work is a tale that is out of season.” 
So writes a sane, calm woman in a recent 
college magazine from the standpoint of 
a professor. Her words are added to 
those written recently in various periodi- 
cals by college presidents, members of the 
faculty and onlookers, all of them calling 
attention to the fact that times have 
changed, that colleges are no longer placés 
for serious education only, and that cer- 
tain deplorable tendencies have crept into 
both men’s and women’s schools. A note 
of warning has been sounded that we 
stop where we are and consider. 

The faults toward which college girls 
incline are three: extravagance in expen- 
diture and dress; carelessness of health; 
and lack of preparation for wise adult 
living. As to the first, the allowance of 
a girl is everywhere far larger than it 
was a decade ago; so much is admitted 
by all. The girls in one college said that 
from personal observation the usual al- 
lowanee was from fifteen to twenty-five 
dollars a month; many spent more; some 
few, three thousand a year. Many spent 
less, but had to practice economy rather 
rigidly. The wife of a professional man 
of comparatively small income said her 
daughter spent twelve hundred dollars 
a year for everything, including her 
clothes, and that most girls she knew 
spent that. 

The girls with small allowaneces—and 
these are in the majority—find themselves 
handicapped, undoubtedly. Club dues, 
house dues, laundry, tickets to this or 
that, afternoon teas at a tea room, drives, 
an occasional afternoon in town and small 
gifts of flowers, all count up appallingly, 
and a girl who is distinctly “in the swim,” 
or, in other words, is a popular, prom- 
inent girl, finds it difficult to manage 
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with only limited means. Usually an al- 
lowanece depends somewhat on the style 
of living at home. Extravagance there 
means extravagance at college; and yet 
often the girl is furnished with an income 
out of all proportion to what the family 
ean afford. Not only in the ease of the 
very rich girl is the allowance larger than 
it should be, but with the poorer classes 
as well. : 

The larger the allowance, of course, 
the greater the tendency to spend it 
recklessly; even the girl with little some- 
times feels so keenly the pressure of 
spending on all sides that she foolishly 
runs bills here and there, till at the end 
of the year she finds herself involved often 
to a serious amount. There is extrava- 
gance in small ways rather than in large 
on all sides in every college, and a wave 
of desire for luxuries quite in keeping 
with that larger wave which is sweeping 
over the country. 

As to dress, there are still some col- 
leges where this counts for little, notably 
one among’ the hills in rather a remote 
spot. Perhaps here it is too little thought 
of, since a certain training in clothing is 
part of every woman’s education. But 
in most colleges quite the opposite is true. 
Take, for illustration, one small detail, 
that of the jackets and coats a girl needs. 
Once one jacket, to be worn with her 
street suit in winter and one for spring, 
would have been enough. Today she 
needs not only those two to begin with, 
but a lone coat to wear over dresses with- 
out jackets, a sweater to run about in, a 
white coat to go with white skirts and 
one of colored linen to match a skirt of 
the same, an evening coat for winter and 
another for spring and fall and an ulster 
for extreme winter days. All these are 
in addition to the mackintosh, which is a 
necessity, and the fur coat, which is a 
luxury. 

A girl’s evening frocks are usually 
simple. For dinner dresses she has organ- 
dies or foulards, or some light and inex- 
pensive gowns; but in spite of this sim- 
plicity she has other and far different 
dresses at times. A visit to afternoon 
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chapel exereises on Sunday reveals cer- 
tain of these in some colleges; at others, 
one sees them on Saturday night at col- 
lege restaurants and tea rooms, or at 
small danees, or the Junior Prom. One 
visitor, seeing gorgeous beings in pale 
pink and blue messaline gowns and ex- 
quisite evening cloaks come drifting in, 
inquired, in puzzled tones, how these things 
could be. She was told that the girls 
were in the upper classes and “ out” 
when at home, and so on gala occasions 
they dressed accordingly. ‘ And,” added 
the member of the faculty to whom she 
spoke, “you must remember that such 
satins are cheap nowadays!” But in spite 
of that fact, such dressing was extrava- 
gant for any girl at college, and would be 
if the gowns cost nothing at all. 

But it is at commencement, class day 
and the like that one sees the really costly 
clothes. At one class day the wife of a 
young professor who knew the girls well 
and was intimate with their clothes, 
pointed out dress after dress which she 
knew to be imported and which though 
apparently simple enough, was hand em- 
broidered and lace trimmed till its cost 
came up to more than a hundred dollars. 
“ But,” she added, “the girls keep them 
for their teas the next winter at home, so 
after all they are not so extremely expen- 
sive.” But the ultimate use of the gown 
is beside the point; it is its appearance 
at all at a college function which is 
wrong. 

Jewelry is not seen on the campus or 
in recitation any more than costly dress, 
but often it is owned by the girls in 
greater values than one would guess. 
There are rings and bracelets which have 
cost large sums, and especially there are 
graduation presents from home which are 
amazing An expensive diamond ring is 
not rarely given, and there are other 
things which cost as much to which a girl 
looks forward, and which other girls 
envy, and try and persuade their parents 
to duplicate. 

A certain professor said to the writer 
that she knew at least one girl in col- 
lege who owned a string of real pearls, 
and deprecated her having them. ‘This 
was repeated to a junior, who burst out 
laughing, and explained that she could 
count among her friends at least five 
who owned strings of pearls also! 

As to the extravagant giving of flowers 
by girls to one another, especially at class 
and fraternity elections, that is often a 
serious matter. A newly made junior 
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president received so many that two rooms 
were lined with them, and the photograph 
taken for her showed what resembled the 
intericr of a florist’s shop; and this was 
by no means an unusual amount for one 
to receive. The term bills for flowers 
are frequently out of all proportion to the 
legitimate expenses of a student. 

The second great fault of the college 
girl is carelessness of her health. The 
amount of eating of foolish things be- 
tween meals is incredible; there is after- 
noon tea constantly, with fudge and cake; 
lunches at tea rooms; trips into the coun- 
try to farmhouses for pie and other indi- 
gestibles; salads and ices at odd hours and 
five-pound boxes of candy. It is not that 
college -food is scanty or unappetizing, 
but that the eating habit seems too strong 
to be resisted. 

One graduate, deploring this fact, said 
that she had so broken down her digestion 
in college that she had never recovered 
from it, though she had been out ten 
years. Another said she could name six 
girls she knew who had been in sanita- 
riums for treatment for stomach troubles 
induced by college life. 

The dress of many a girl is far from 
being hygienic. A mother arrived on a 
visit to her college daughter on a bitter 
winter’s day, and was met by the girl 
at the train in low shoes with transparent 
stockings, a delicate lingerie blouse show- 
ing that no warm underwear was beneath, 
no hat and a light jacket flying open at 
the throat. “I just eried,” said the 
mother, simply. This is no unusual ease. 
Underflannels are apparently things of the 
past; low shoes are worn in all weathers; 
rubbers are tabooed by many girls alto- 
gether. There is no reason to be confident 
that any girl is warm at any time in cold 
weather; and it is tolerably certain that 
continued chilling of the blood lowers the 
vitality dangerously. 

But worse than these two physical han- 
dicaps is another—that of the nervous 
strain the college girl lives under. And 
this is not because her studies are so 
difficult and exacting, but rather because 
of what she adds to her studies—basket 
ball, hockey, tennis; the glee club, the 
mandolin club, the French and German 
clubs; the literary societies; the fraterni- 
ties; the work on literary magazines; the 
little plays so frequently given by socie- 
ties; the meetings in connection with 
social settlements and other benevolent or 
religious associations; the teas and sup- 
pers; and, worst of all because the most 
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taxing, the senior dramatics which eap 
the climax of fatigue. ‘These are but 
some of the things which make college life 
one round of excitement and strain. No 
college escapes altogether; it 1s greater 
at one than another, but all permit too 
much pressure upon the girls. “ At least 
one-third of all our students habitually 
overdo,” regretfully remarked one dean; 
but it was not one-third, but three-thirds, 
who were guilty. 

The stories the students tell of them- 
selves would be unbelievable if they were 
not indorsed by other students than those 
interested. One girl at a college where 
the “ten o’clock rule” was not enforeed, 
said that for two weeks she sat up every 
night till twelve o’clock going to this or 
that affair, and then wrapped a_ wet 
towel around her head and studied till 
two. “ After that,’ she added, “I had 
appendicitis !” 

A senior in a small conservative col- 
lege said that for two months she was 
unable to open a text book, because she 
had a leading part in the dramaties, and 
had either to study that or to rehearse. 
Another girl said, “I found I could not 
both do good college work and yet have 
a good time; so I deliberately decided to 
do outside things, and study only enough 
to keep from being sent home.” Whether 
from so-called necessity or from foolish 
choice, the strain of lessons and all the 
“outside things” together is too much; 
so far too much that many a girl breaks 
down under it and drops out a week now 
and then for rest at some quiet place, and 
many of those who stay in college look 
tired out when apparently there is no 
reason for it. Even where the ten o’clock 
rule is enforeed this is true; perhaps there 
the pressure is worse because the fact 
that the girls have so much sleep is pre- 
sumed upon. Certainly the strain is far 
too great for young, growing women. 

“T have to spend all my vacations rest- 
ing instead of having a good time,” com- 
plained one girl. “TI go home just tired 
out each year!” Recently at a gathering 
of girls at home for vacation the question 
was passed around: “ Would you send a 
daughter to college?” and each one slowly 
answered, with real regret: “ No; I think 
college life is too hard.” Not college 
work, notice, but what is known nowadays 
as college life—the ceaseless activity one 
must endure. 

This brings us naturally to the third 
point; that these things in college unfit 
a girl for mature life. That is, that the 
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restlessness and extravagance produce a 
certain state of feverishness incompatible 
with simple, earnest living afterwards. 
Hither a desire for perpetual excitement 
and change is the result er else a reaction 
toward nervous exhaustion and languor. 
A lack of poise is noticeable in many a 
college girl who has for four years led a 
life of over-stimulation and exertion, and 
since the girl of today is the home maker 
and mother of tomorrow, this last is the 
most serious fault of the three. 

So much for the situation, and it is not 
exaggerated one whit. Where lies the 
responsibility? At first thought the 
parents of the students with one voice 
would answer, ‘ With the faculty. It is 
to them we commit the girls, and they 
can rule them as they will.” But this 
the faculty deny. They say: “ We have 
a certain standard of scholarship to which 
the students must come; we insist on 
certain general lines of conduct and have 
a few prohibitions, such as that no girl 
can engage in athletics or dramaties whose 
standing is low, or can run up bills and 
not pay them, and so on. Beyond this 
we cannot go; the girls are supposed to 
be old enough to take care of themselves 
and wise enough to behave properly when 
they enter our doors.” 

“But they are not,” mothers argue; 
“they need care and training’; the house 
matrons have little authority, but surely 
the faculty have.” 

“Tt is impossible for us to interfere,” 
the faculty reply. ‘We admit all you 
say; many students are extravagant in 
spending money and in dress; many 
overdo physically; some leave college unfit 
for life. But the fault for these things 
hes not with us, but with the mothers.” 

That is the point to notice. The fault 
lies with the mothers! Such an accusa- 
tion, coming soberly from such a souree, 
cannot be lightly overlooked. Is it true 
that the mothers are responsible for the 
faults which exist at our colleges? On 
the point of extravagance in spending 
money it is certainly true that if a girl 
has not learned the value of money at 
home her training has been lacking in 
some way. But if she knows that her 
father’s income is limited and sending her 
to college is difficult, she will naturally 
be careful in her expenditure. If nothing 
is said about the need of economy, she is 
possibly reckless. 

But how about the girl with a rich 
father who does not limit her, and who 
perhaps squanders any amount on costly 
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flowers, candy and 
theater tickets? Undoubtedly there her 
mother is to blame. She has not taught 
her daughter that ostentatious dress is 
vulgar and that it is wrong to spend 
money foolishly on trifles and whatever 
is the youthful and feminine counterpart 
of “riotous living.” 

As to the social side of college life and 
its extravagances, here, too, mothers are 
often to blame if their daughters overdo. 
Frequently a girl without much position 
in the community in which she lives, is 
sent to college on purpose to form ac- 
quaintanees who may help her up in the 
world, and her mother says, directly or 
indirectly, “ Now is your chance! Cul- 
tivate friends who will be of use to you 
later on!” Instead of that if she would 
say, “Do not try and get into this or 
that; study faithfully and be natural and 
simple and everything you ought to have 
‘will come to you,” she would have a far 
better influence upon her daughter. It 
is a well-known fact that many mothers 
are more ambitious that their girls should 
be president of this or that society, or be 
taken into some desirable fraternity or 
house, or be leader of the glee club or 
star of dramatics, than that they should 
be or do anything really worth while. 

As to the health of the college girl, 
a mother may or may not be responsible 
for the lack of care given to it. Some- 
times a girl is provided with warm cloth- 
ing, which, because fashion is against it, 
she will not wear. She chooses to have 
low shoes instead of high because the 
other girls wear them; she exhausts her- 
self playing violent basket ball against 
her mother’s wishes, because she has “ the 


clothes, lunches, 


we 
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true college spirit ”—that intangible some- 
thing which does as much harm as good. 
Probably most mothers caution their 
daughters not to eat between meals, not 
to exercise too hard, not to sit up at night. 
It is usually not because a student does 
not know any better, but because she is 
willful, that her health suffers; and so she, 
not her mother, is responsible in a final 
decision. 

As to the third fault of college life, here 
it is difficult to generalize. Let us sup- 
pose that a girl goes away from home 
untrained in economy and is given too 
large an allowance. Suppose she is sup- 
plied with an overabundance of costly 
clothes; suppose she is urged to “ get all 
she ean out of college life;” suppose she 
is left practically unguided by advice in 
every way. When she comes home eare- 
less, extravagant, restless, tired out, with 
worn nerves and impaired digestion, with 
a longing for a life of excitement and 
enjoyment, then who is to blame? 

We do not wish to have our girls over- 
serious; to have them study all the time 
and to keep down all their young gayetiy. 
Rather, we want them to have everything 
that is desirable in the way of good 
times, and with only a reasonable amount 
of work. The aim of a college course 
should be, first, character; second, health; 
third, an education. We want our daugh- 
ters to graduate strong in body, clear of 
mind and with ideals and _ purposes 
healthy and hopeful. Who is to start 
them on the right track to bring this 
about? If the faculty cannot do it— 
and they cannot—does not the respon- 
sibility le with the mother behind the 
girl? 
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Where God Is 


By Martha G. D. Bianchi 


Not only in the meetinghouse 
That tops a windy hill, 

Where droning psalm and discourse long 
Warn of His awful will; 

Nor in the hushed eathedral gloom 
Replete with mystic sign, 

’Mid kneeling worshipers devout, 
We hear the heart divine. 


But when the twilight sets a star 
On heaven’s amber rim, 

When oceans rave or tempests roar 
Their first ereation’s hymn; 

In some undreamed of providenee, 
Or mortal contact dear, 

In some lone last extremity— 
We find his presence near! 


Mrs O’Reilly’s Coat of Arms 


By Mary Gibbons Cooper 


N’ IS it yerself, Mrs 
Kelly! Come right 
in, for I’m glad to see 
ye, it’s that lonely I 
am with the childther 
away at school these 
six months. Take 

aff yer things an’ we’ll be havin’ the nice 

cozy time with a cup oO’ tay.” 

Mrs Kelly, after a proper show of re- 
luetanee, allowed herself to be divested of 
her wraps and Mrs O’Reilly hospitably 
drew up a luxurious armchair before the 
fire for her guest. 

“Sure, I just come to be makin’ me 
par-r-ty call,” protested Mrs Kelly, “ but 
wan can niver get away from the likes 
o’ you with yer coaxin’ ways! My, but 
the foine time we did be havin’ at the 
par-r-ty !” she continued, as she seated her- 
self and stretched her chilled hands 
toward the cheerful blaze. “ The folks 
is very grand that ye’re acquainted with 
since yer husband’s got rich through him 
bein’ political boss. But it’s the good 
heart ye have not to disown yer humble 
frinds that stood by ye in the old days. 
Would ye be takin’ it to heart, Mary 
O’Reilly, if I axed ye where do ye be 
gettin’ the coat av ar-r-ms on the invita- 
tions ye sint out?” 

Mrs O’Reilly smiled knowingly as she 
poured a cup of tea for her visitor, and 
waited to find whether it was properly 
sweetened; then she said: “Sure, Mrs 
Kelly, it’s only too glad I’ll be to tell ye, 
that ye may know I come by it honest— 
though I wanted it that bad, I don’t deny 
but what I might ’av’ sthretched a point 
in case I couldn’t ’av’ got it through me 
own noble blood.” 

At the surprising news implied in these 
words, a skeptical ray darted from Mrs 
Kelly’s eyes, but was quickly veiled as she 
dropped her lids and quietly waited for 
further information. 

“Well,” proceeded Mrs O'Reilly, “ye 
See, my oldest gur-r-] wuz coaxin’ me in 
her last letther to get a coat av ar-r-ms on 
me station’ry, ’cause she said the swell 
gur-r-ls in the school wuz havin’ their coat 
av ar-r-ms, an’ she wanted wan, too. So 
when I read the letther to Tom, he sez, 
‘Well, why don’t ye get wan?’ he sez. 
‘I don’t see how I can get wan, an’ get 





it honest,’ I sez, ‘when I haven’t got the 
noble ancisthry in me blood,’ I sez.” 

Mrs Kelly coughed delicately behind 
her hand, and carefully set her empty cup 
down upon the little table at her side. 

“But O’Reilly sez,’ continued the nar- 
rator, “‘Niver ye mind about gettin’ it 
honest, so ye get wan,’ he sez. ‘ When 
a man makes tin or twinty millyons in 
oil, does anny wan inquire if he got it 
honest? Not on yer life!’ he sez. ‘ But 
they ar-r-e quite willin’ and proud to ride 
in his autymobile an’ eat his grand din- 
ners,’ he sez; ‘so don’t ye worrit yerself 
about annywan’s axin’ ye if ye got yer 
coat av ar-r-ms honest or not.’ Then I 
said, ‘ How was I goin’ to be gettin’ it, an’ . 
me not knowin’ the fur-r-st thing to do?’ 
So he tould me to go into town an’ ax his 
lawyer to give me the address of a giny- 
ologist—thim’s the wans that makes a 
business av huntin’ up folks’ ancisthry— 
an’ afther me seein’ his stock, to pick out 
annything I liked.” 

Mrs O’Reilly paused for breath and a 
sip or two of tea from the cup in her 
hand, then continued her recital. 

“So, takin’? me check book—for I 
couldn’t tell how much money ’twould 
cost me befure I got through, an’ feared 
the wan check mightn’t be enough—TI left 
on an airly marnin’ thrain for the city. 
The lawyers wuz very kind to me an’ 
found me the address av a ginyologist— 
the finest man ye iver see, too. He was 
that po-lite to me, ye’d ’av’ thought he 
deticted me noble blood the minute he 


elaid eyes on me; an’, to tell the truth, he 


did that same, an’ me not even knowin’ 
I-had anny noble ancisthry flowin’ in me 
veins !” 

At this juncture Mrs Kelly opened her 
mouth to speak, but as her eyes took in 
the gorgeousness of her surroundings, she 
apparently reconsidered and remained a 
quiet and interested listener. 

“When I tould the man what it was I 
wanted, he sez, without even axin’ me 
name, ‘I would infer ye’re av Irish ix- 
thraction,’ he sez. ‘I can read it in the 
noble liniments av yer face,’ he sez. Now, 
wouldn’t that make ye wondher, an’ he 
niver knowin’ who I was at all! Anny 
ord’n’ry man might ’av’ taken me for a 
frog-eatin’ Frinchman, just as like. Av 
course his high opinion av me looks nat- 
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urally made me feel that proud, but I 
thought it me dooty to ondesaive him 
about me ancisthry, for I supposed he 
was mistaken in that, though he was right 
as to me nationality, thrue enough. But— 
w’u’d ye belaveit, Mrs Kelly ?—he showed 
me by the books, that couldn’t lie, ye 
know, that ’twas me was the one to be 
mistakin’ in thinkin’ I wuz not av noble 
origin, an’ I wuz that dazed at fur-r-st I 
could hardly think it wuz meself, Mary 
O’Reilly, an’ not some wan else sittin’ 
there!” 

After a moment in which to allow the 
full significance of this to sink into the 
mind of the listener, Mrs O’Reilly pro- 
ceeded. 

“The man then axed me me maiden 
name, an’ when I tould him it wuz 
O’Connor, he took the printed books with 
hundhreds an’ hundhreds av names, an’ 
showed me away back in the airly cin- 
turies, the name av O’Connor, as Lord 
in County Clare; an’ even the name av 
O’Reilly wuz there—a chief in the airly 
ages, he sez.” 

At this juncture the speaker paused, 
and laying a hand on her visitor’s knee, 
said, in a mysterious tone of voice, “ An’ 
what do you think av this now, Mrs 
Kelly—what do ye think av this? The 
ginyologist tould me f’r a truth that it 
wuz the Irish langwidge that Adam spoke 
in the garden av Eden. “It’s thrue, Mrs 
O’Reilly,’ he sez, ‘fr the potes have sung 
about it, an’ the most noted scholars 
hould it for their the’ry,’ he sez, ‘ though 
it’s likely been changed some,’ he sez, 
‘since Adam spoke it in Eden.’ 

“ An’ another thing ye’d hardly be- 
lave, Mrs Kelly, he showed me how the 
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NE of our subscribers, the mother 
of several children, after spending 
a summer boarding with a farm 
family, writes the Editor an urgent ap- 
peal to extend education in the rudiments 
of housekeeping and the care of children 
among the people of the rural districts. 
Could this contributor have boarded 
awhile with some city or suburban family, 
she might, perhaps, have encountered 
ways very like those she found on the 
farm. Following is an extract from her 
letter touching on these points: 
“T wish you could reach the country 
housekeepers. The waste in this house 
horrifies me, yet the cooking is poor, so 
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Trish had descinded sthraight from wan 
av Noah’s sons—Jayphet, I think wuz 
the name. An’ I sez to him, I sez, ‘ Well, 
I am thankful an’ proud to know that I 
wuzn’t descinded from anny av thim 
wicked folks that wuz desthroyed by the 
flood,’ I sez. An’ he sez, ‘ Don’t be givin’ 
yerself anny onaisiness on that score, Mrs 
O’Reilly,’ he sez, ‘for ye have a grand 
and noble pedygree, an’ ye can take yer 
choice av a coat av ar-r-ms from aither 
the O’Connors or the O’Reillys,’ he sez.’ 

By this time the expression of incre- 
dulity which was at first to be seen on the 
face of Mrs Kelly had begun to give 
way to astonishment, followed at last by 
believing wonder, and she ventured to 
interrupt her hostess. 

“C’u’d ye tell me, now, if ye saw the 
name av Kelly, or me maiden name, Mc- 
Carthy, amongst the hundhreds av names 
ye said wuz in thé book?” she eagerly 
inquired. 

“Well, now,” responded Mrs O’Reilly, 
“T niver thought to look, for me head 
wuz so dazed with the idee av me own 
foine ancisthry that I wuzn’t thinkin’ 
av annywan else, but if ye give the man 
fifty dollars he’ll tell ye all about it, an’ 
like as not ye’d find ye’d been havin’ 
noble blood in ye all these years.” 

“ Noble blood, noble blood!’ echoed Mrs 
Kelly, in a wistful tone, as she rose to 
take her leave. “Sure, an’ I’d lke to 
know if I had ut, but fifty dollars ’ud 
buy a lot o’ potaties, an’ I do be thinkin’ 
it?s not much credit the butcher ’ud be 
givin’ me on the strength o’ me foine 
ancisthry; but good luck to ye, Mary 
O’Reilly, wid yer own.” 
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that with this fearful consumption there 
is not an adequate supply of nutrition. 
There is fully as much oatmeal left in 
the kettle as is served at the table for 
breakfast. We have cake, pie and cook- 
les every morning. 

“The owner of the place presses my 
children to eat pie at night. They all 
talk of my children’s unusual size, yet 
when I forbid the children to eat pickles 
and other injurious foods, I see the fam- 
ily exchange glances at my cruelty. 
Babies six months old get bread soaked 
in hot water. These people read; they 
have several magazines.” 


Advice to Employers 


By T. W. Hotchkiss 


MAN who conducts a model em- 

ployment agency in New York 

City offers this counsel to employ- 
ers: ‘ Recognize that servants are working 
at a trade; pay the experts by the hour; 
give them the best labor-saving inven- 
tions; clearly define their duties; don’t 
order suppers after the hired girl has 
ended her day’s work; eliminate the talk 
about social superiority, and recognize 
the servant as a human being worthy of 
consideration; teach ignorant mistresses 
that caprice is not popular with the 
women who sell their time for specific 
duties.” 

It is not sufficient answer for any em- 
ployer to allege that, in the servant’s 
home in the “ old country,” the pigs lived 
in the kitchen. Good, plain food, clean 
living rooms which are well lighted, 
warmed and aired, good beds and clean 
bedding, bathing facilities and extra time 
free, are among the ordinary rights for 
which every servant in this country 
should stipulate when making an engage- 
ment; they should not be classed as 
special privileges. 

To these the employer may graciously 
add, with or without the servant’s re- 
quest, medical care, use of books and 
magazines, use of sewing machine, occa- 
sional tickets to entertainments and gifts 
of discarded garments. On the other 
hand, the breaking of dishes due to reck- 
lessness or extreme carelessness may rea- 
sonably be deducted from wages; ex- 
cessive church going may be objected to 
or curtailed; the use of the employer’s 
food supply by servants when entertain- 
ing their guests should be forbidden or 
properly regulated; and employers may 
reasonably insist that work be performed 
in a specified way, and that due notice be 
given before servants leave the employ- 
ment. 

Many other details may be the subject 
of stipulation in advance. Both mistress 
and servant should talk over these details 
frankly and freely, without prejudice, but 
with all reasonable consideration for each 
other’s wants and needs. Written con- 
tracts of employment are not in vogue 
except in a few of the larger households, 
where the form of contract used is some- 
what similar to that employed by hotels 
when engaging the better class of workers, 


In the smaller cities and towns, al- 
though help is sometimes scarce, the 
available help is generally well known, 
the homes that employ help are compara- 
tively few, and competition is less keen 
than in the larger cities. The problem 
of employment is simplified. The gen- 
eral housework girls are more plentiful 
and more in demand. The work is com- 
paratively easy, too, for households are 
generally smaller and the mistress of the 
house usually helps in the work. The 
family wash is often put out, the servant 
washing only the table linen, bed linen 
and her own clothing, and the rough work 
of housecleaning is done by extra help 
from outside. Such a plan is easily sys- 
tematized. P 

The servant should not offer objection 
to the employer’s entering her own kitchen 
to make cakes, pies, ices or any other 
table delicacies, and no employer should 
yield to dictation of this sort from any 
servant; but the employer owes the con- 
sideration to the servant of avoiding un- 
due interference with the servant in the 
performance of housework. Nagging on 
the part of employers is a fruitful cause 
of friction and of workers quitting em- 
ployment, and this is as true in mereantile 
as in domestie service. The rule is, after 
a servant is “broken in,’ to leave her 
alone'in the performance of her duties. 
If, however, the servant proves unworthy 
of confidence or awakens suspicions re- 
garding her honesty, quiet investigation 
and prompt action on the employer’s part 
should follow. 

The whole problem of engaging’ and 
keeping servants reduces itself to a mental 
process dependent upon intelligence, tact, 
consideration and common sense. The 
ideal arrangement gives a feeling of sat- 
isfaction and harmony as soon as the 
servant begins to work, and this feeling 
continues. If the servant catches the 
ideas given her by the employer when. the 
work is laid out, and shows an under- 
standing of her duties and a willingness 
to perform them, the prospect is fair; 
but if the servant goes bungling along, 
contrary to the employer’s instructions, . 
confidence is shaken, and that servant 
cannot expect to stay. 


Work for Women’s Clubs To Do 


By Mary Bronson Hartt 


A. Letter Received by the Editor 


Mr Epiror—The ladies of this community have recently organized a woman’s club for the purpose 
of solving such problems as your magazine considers. Could you suggest something along the educa- 


tional line that would be a benefit? 


We are thirteen miles from good lectures or concerts, but have 


a fine village church. We think a lecture course of six numbers for winter entertainment would be fine. 
This is a wealthy farm district, one of the best in Illinois, and could well afford to support something 


good if it could be provided for. 


HERE are two significant 
words in that letter— 
words which show that 

(ee) the American woman’s 

elub has at last found 

itself out. A little new 
club, scarcely yet of- 
ficered and organized, is looking keenly 
about for problems to solve. And it 
means it, too; not a doubt of it. Fifteen 
years ago club erudition, club accom- 
plishment, was a joke. The mighty Gen- 
eral Federation put one irresistibly in 
mind of Ruskin’s characterization of the 

National Gallery, “The finest site in 
Europe—and nothing to show on it!” 

Club women are not yet doing a thou- 
sandth part of what they might do. Self- 
culture clubs still linger complacently in 
communities where they are no longer 
needed. But they are distinetly on the wane 
and in their place spring up organizations 
which mean business. Armed with wom- 
an’s invincible weapon—freedom from the 
ballot, and so from suspicion of political 
partisanship—they have accomplished 
things in the passing of laws, in civi¢ 
improvement, in social economics, in edu- 
cation, ete, which it would take long to 
describe. They are beginning to awake 
to the opportunity of the woman’s club. 

Look around your town and see what 
it is that cries out to be done. It may 
be the regular inspection of city dumps. 

It maybe the mayor wants jogging in his 
censorship of the decency of theater post- 
ers, or it may be that you can render 
priceless aid in the war on unnecessary 
noise. It may be the fighting of some 
moth pest that destroys the shade trees, 
or the beautifying of urban back yards. 
It may be playgrounds are needed, or 
benches along some cool shore where 
mothers may bring sick babies during the 
deadly dog days. Drinking fountains 
may need agitating for, or even building 
at the expense of public-spirited citizens. 

Or it may be the preservation of some 
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natural beauty, some historic monument. 
Whatever it be, pure milk, or publie con- 
certs, or the raising of the saloon license, 
elub women will be amazed to find how 
much they can do toward creating a pub- 
lie opinion which will carry the day. 

Let the women attack the question, “ No 
seat, no fare,” on the trolleys, attack it 
with the will never to let go, and I believe 
they’d win. They could defeat the all- 
powerful billboard, for once advertisers 
are convineed that billboard disfigurement 
hurts the articles so advertised, it will 
fall. I go so far as to believe that club 
women united might secure the suppres- 
sion in the daily papers of those revolting 
details of divorce courts and murder trials 
which defile the minds of American child- 
hood and make us a reproach in the eyes 
of the world. 

Where there’s a will there’s a way. I 
remember a dot of a woman settlement 
worker who demolished a problem too 
stiff for the city police. A foul rookery 
just back of the settlement house was a 
menace to public health and public mor- 
als. She got it condemned as unsafe; 
but the owner, a millionaire, refused to 
pull it down. The police cleared it of 
tenants, but their places were taken by 
a gane of squatters—cutthroats, thugs 
and worse—who held nightly revels enliv- 
ened by murderous rows. 

She appealed to the chief of police. 
He cleared out the gang, only to have 
them return. When this had happened 
two or three times, she went to head- 
quarters and said, “Give me one more 
raid, and I’ll undertake to keep that 
house clear.” 

That night the police drove out the 
human vermin, and before it was fully 
light that little woman, with one com- 
panion no bigger than herself, entered the 
rookery, armed with hammer and saw. 
Together they broke every pane of glass 
in the building, sawed through the sashes, 
unhinged doors, broke big holes through 
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the crazy floors, riddling the place till it 
wouldn’t harbor a self-respecting rat. So 
much for woman when she’s aroused ! 

If the servant problem is ever solved 
it will be by women. Why not the women 
of the clubs? Your big, rich society 
could well afford to try out the theories 
of social dreamers. Why not experiment 
with a servant’s clubhouse, where, eman- 
cipated from the distasteful position of 
resident slave, the maids of members 
might live their own life? And _ that 
companion experiment—the bureau of 
supplementary service—some club with a 
building of its own could establish such 
an office in its basement with small ex- 
pense. The co-operative kitchen offers an 
enticing field to an adventurous club. 

Then there’s the ethics of domestie 
service. Women’s unions have disciplined 
the maidservants of more than one town 
into compliance with the “ week’s-notice ” 
rule, sternly denying the privileges of the 
union employment bureau to such as do 
not keep faith. There is no reason why 
all employment bureaus should not do 
as much. Sufficient pressure from 
the women’s clubs would bring them to 
terms. Women are powerful naggers. 
And there would always be that final 
argument, the establishment by the united 
women’s clubs of the city of a model 
employment bureau of their own. Women 
employers are much blamed for the insin- 
cerity of the references they give to 
servants. Here’s a question that wants 
thrashing out. It would be by no means 
impossible to create a public opinion 
which would ostracize a woman who 
passed on to her neighbor, with a lying 
“ character,’ a servant who drank or 
stole. 

It is to be hoped that every club is 
keen about pure food laws and watching 
jealously their enforcement. Pure milk 
is in urgent need of local friends every- 
where who are not afraid of poking their 
noses into the milkman’s affairs. A 
recent article in this magazine indicates 
that club women might wisely institute 
investigations into the honesty of local 
weights and measures. 

If “domestic science” is ever any- 
thing more than a faney name for un- 
scientific housekeeping, it will be because 
university laboratories take it up. Club 
women have already secured the found- 
ing of chairs of home economies in more 
than one Western university. What are 
our Hastern colleges doing in the line of 
original research in household science? 

The most spectacular stroke done by 
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women’s clubs for the home is the found- 
ing in Chicago of a school of domestic 
arts and sciences, which had in 1905 no 
less than eleven hundred students. A 
yearly exhibition with prizes brings to- 
gether a fine showing of household, labor- 
saving devices. 

Nebraska has an annual corn cookery 
contest among the children of the public 
schools. Here’s a hint. By offering a 
prize each season for a different branch 
of cookery a club might put the little 
cooks of a district through a very prac- 
tical course in the art. 

The practical kitchen committee of the 
domestic science club of Livingstone 
county, Mo, distributes blue _ prints 
and descriptive details of a model kitchen, 
which saves endless labor, yet costs no 
morethan apiano. A Dorchester (Mass) 
club studies children’s books and scatters . 
its reports all over the country. These 
are contributing to the sum of human 
wisdom. 

Then there’s the more ambitious field 
of municipal housekeeping. What 
woman has done is here the guide to 
what woman can do. It was club women, 
I’m told, who forced the first official 
crusade against promiscuous spitting. A 
New York club cleaned up a scandalously 
filthy slaughterhouse on the edge of the 
North river. They were no match for 
the butchers when the case came before 
the legislature; but it cost the men so 
much to defeat the bill the women intro- 
duced that they reformed rather than con- 
tinue the fight. Women did yeoman’s 
work in the Philadelphia campaign for 
pure water, besieging members of the 
council till political motives went down 
before the desire to stop those women’s 
tireless tongues! Public baths, swimming 
places for boys, reforms in street sani- 
tation—all over the country these things 
stand to the credit of enterprising wom- 
en’s clubs. 

I envy the rural clubs their, oppor- 
tunity. For the less is done by town 
or village authorities, the more _ re- 
mains for private effort. Flemington, 
N J, is a beacon light for small-town 
clubs. In the midst of the town there 
was a plot of country land used by com- 
mon consent as a dump. For years the 
town officials had disclaimed authority 
over it. A woman’s club cleared the 
place, paid a landscape gardener to 
lay out a little park and then went a-beg- 
ging. From each grade of the public 
schools they got one evergreen tree; from 
the doctors and lawyers, shade trees. 
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Tron benches, a bandstand, a fountain 
for horses, dogs and birds appeared, and 
by the time everybody had contributed 
the dump was a publie beauty spot. 

A club might buy a street sprinkler 
for the village, or an ambulance—they 
say the first ambulance in Ch.cago was 
the gift of a woman’s club. It might 
install a pianola in the town hall, insur- 
ing a little correctly played music. 

Expend your labor for better fire pro- 
tection, better police. A tiny Southern 
club lights the town, too poor to pay for 
publie lights, by lamps placed in uneur- 
tained windows. Is the town clock 
always in the wrong, the street signs miss- 
ing or askew, the railway grounds un- 
kempt? Are there no shelters for those 
who must wait for the intermittent trol- 
leys? Do battalions of mosquitoes sharpen 
their bills in unkerosened swamps on the 
outskirts? Do the town markets lie 
open to incursions of the death-dealing 
fly? More opportunities for you! 

You might do much for the country 
children, enriching the scanty equipment 
of district schools, holding children’s 
agricultural fairs, or organizing, as they 
do in Sweden, pilgrimages of country 
small fry to the educative sights of the 
city. Perhaps if you asked them, the 
railways would help. 

In town or country, economies, in its 
local aspects, should play a big part in 
club work, The federations are talking 
child labor and improved legislation for 
the woman worker. For the most part, 
though, the clubs are not rolling up their 
sleeves for the actual fray. What are 
the conditions in the mills and factories 
in your section? 

Some club might do America an im- 
mense service by devoting itself to the 
honest study of the pros and eons of 
woman suffrage. The subject gets al- 
most no dispassionate treatment. Each 
side selects the facts that fit its views. 
Nobody is gathering proven data. Men 
don’t take it seriously, and those of them 
who are opposed to suffrage for women 
won’t speak out for fear of seeming 
unchivalrous. Yet it is certainly a live 
issue, a threat, or a hope. 

Maybe probation officers, or juvenile 
courts need the help of your club. In 
more than one state the women have 
maintained them until publie opinion 
forced the authorities to take them up. 
So it is with police matrons, and women 
physicians in jails and almshouses. 

In philanthropy the field is as wide as 
the world. What would you think of a 
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stranger’s club in your town—a club 
where newcomers might meet towns- 
people without obligation of future social 
intercourse on either side, but where the 
stranger might show his capabilities and 
find companionship. 

In education, again, the field is ob- 
vious. Almost every step forward in 
recent years, vacation schools, free kin- 
dergartens and schools for backward and 
deficient children, have been first sup- 
ported and financed by the clubs and then 
taken up by the city fathers. What’s 
wanting in your schools? Fire escapes, 
or savings banks, or luncheons, or train- 
ing in loeal history? 

Traveling libraries have assumed really 
magnificent proportions. The  elub 
women of Ohio alone circulate almost a 
thousand libraries.: They go to the farms, 
to the mountaineers of Kentucky, to iso- 
lated people everywhere. Ought your 
club to be calling oftener for libraries 
for your own use, or contributing more 
toward libraries for somebody else? 

The mission of the club to American 
art is thus far fulfilled only in spots. In 
Richmond, Indiana, there’s a elub that 
has the matter by the right handle. It 
holds a yearly exhibit of American paint- 
ing, and it is a superior show, because 
every year that club buys one painting 
for cold cash, presenting it to the local 
picture gallery. In Los Angeles the 
women are building or have built an art 
gallery. Let us hope they have some- 
thing to put in it. 

If this is too ambitious, we might cer- 
tainly leave our mark upon American 
arts and crafts. Southern women are 
stimulating a revival of mountain peasant 
industries; there are artistic crafts fos- 
tered in a dozen towns like Deerfield, 
Mass. Here and there some attempt is 
made to -utilize the arts and crafts 
brought to our shores by immigrants 
from the Old World. 

But I dream of something more radi- 
eal than this. In Seandinavia, arts and 
crafts means something more than fos- 
tering peasant industries and selling arts 
and eraftsy things at a topping price. It 
means the elevation of common, everyday 
taste. The best artists think it worth 


while to give away designs for need- 


lework that bad designs may be driven 
out. I should like to see American club 
women make war upon burnt leather 
Indians and atrocious sofa pillows! One 
good design given to the publie would be 
worth a thousand beautiful papers on 
the art of William Morris. 





2 ESIDES being an inventive 
4] genius, Merriwether has 
another failing—a morbid 
devotion to Snancial detail. 
It is because of this that 
I happen to know to the 
fraction of a dollar what 
secure his bulldog. In an 





it cost him to 
overflow of confidence one evening he 
showed me his memorandum of this ac- 
count, and I reproduce it here, chiefly 
to illustrate the man’s exactitude: 


James Merriwether in account with 
himself in the matter of securing watch- 
dog— 


DR 

To one pair blue serge 

RULLOUS CLS) eee vide <ee eto k 5.00 
To one brown derby hat.... 3.00 
To one four-in-hand, dark- 

OTeEeCN = NECK LIC merece sees : .50 
Toseizght dozen 622Sr eects 2.00 
To one Jacqueminot rose 

DUS hers eee hee sete ere ote .60 
“EO ml MeetlO Wier DO ESE ereteeis cine 5.85 
TO OnE DMOMO Sars rele sie 18.00 
To one large section of 

STADE MALY ORs eeu eee 1.57 


To five cigars to grocer’s 

boy for holding dog.... SANS 
To extra remuneration to 

grocer’s boy for failure 

to HOA GOS wars eee eiere 75 
To payment to Sammy Potts 

fori  tetchines palraeot 

trousers from home.... .50 
To one half-hour’s scolding 

and everlasting lack of 


sympathy from wife... 8.09 

To medical attention, oint- 

ment, etc, for left 
Hand cc eestor ne terere ae 4.18 

To one bottle liniment for 
right mankle a kaw cackelete. .30 
TotalWeuwe OL iowk chee $50.38 








Cr 
Bye One | walcnaor mechs $50.00 
By balance remaining of 
personal enjoyment at 
securing said dog...... .50 
TING (el Sete peter coat oiee ee $50.50 
Less expenditures, as above 50.38 
Total netvesaine a. WY 


Candidly, I am inclined to believe that 
Merriwether underestimated the value of 
his dog. I do not think I should have 
appraised it at anything less than $150. 
The chief asset of such a creature les 
in its voice. By an association of ideas 
resulting from generations of experience, 
an uninvited guest accepts the bark for 
the bite. No trick of imagination ean 
clothe a bulldog growl on the other side 
of a gate with a cheery face or sociable 
intentions. And it was this particular 
asset of canine worth that Merriwether 
obtained in superabundanece. Really, I had 
never before thought it possible that any 
one dog could possess such a voice. I 
have heard dogs expressing’ themselves 
while chewing one another up, and I 
know also what it is to perch on a hen- 
house and be talked to by an infuriated, 
bow-legged beast who has it in his head 
that you want to come into the yard and 
steal something. But these noises were 
as the chirps of robins compared with 
the brass-throated, callithumpian perform- 
ance of Merriwether’s dog. It was enough 
to thwart a deaf saint on an errand of 
mercy. 

But it was not alone the superior ter- 
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rifying quality of the bark that gave to 
Merriwether’s watchdog its peculiar value. 
Up to the time that Merriwether entered 
the arena of human affairs, every man 
that owned a watchdog for the purpose 
of searing off burglars was obliged to 
maintain the entire dog. The face and 
the fleas and the appetite and whatever 
else constituted the personality of the 
animal were accepted as a matter of 
necessity along with the bark. I am not 
prepared to say that Merriwether was the 
first man in the world to realize the waste- 
fulness of this condition; but, so far as I 
have been able to learn, he was the first 
man to devise a means of eliminating it. 

He contended that he needed nothing 
more for the guarding of his house than 
the mere essenee of a watchdog—its snarl- 
ing and vociferous voice. He had no 
earthly use for the rest of the creature; 
no more use for it than the shell of a 
peanut; and accordingly, with his charac- 
teristic sense of economy, he determined to 
do without it. In the first place, as he 
told me, the sight of a bulldog’s counte- 
nance around a civilized domicile is a dis- 
grace to any happily married couple; and, 
in the second place, such a piece of 
property is not only a daily expense, but 
an hourly source of danger; and this 
without reflecting upon its capacity for 
general mischief and depravity. It is 
just as likely as not to tear the clothes 
off of a member of the household at some 
inopportune moment as it is to disfigure 
a stranger, and will every bit as gladly 
rouse the house in the dead of night by 
chasing a neighbor as by barking at a 
thief. 

Merriwether could see no sense in put- 
ting up with these exerescences. All he 
wanted was a strong bulldog’s voice and 
one that would come into action at such 
time only as it was needed. To you or 
me this would have been but an airy ideal 
—the sort of ideal one dreams about in 
moments of mental looseness and is 
ashamed to say anything about because 
of its near relationship to imbecility. 
But Merriwether is one of those geniuses 
who, instead of blinking in idle wonder- 
ment at the mind’s fantastic butterflies, 
go to work and make themselves nets with 
which to catch them; and when one of 
them is landed, we of the conventional 
world marvel at its resemblance to the 
commonplace and at the simplicity and 
ease with which it was trapped. And 
so, in this ease, Merriwether quietly con- 
ceived the plan of recording a bulldog’s 
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voice in a phonograph. The invention 
was simpleness itself—just as simple as 
the printing press or the telegraph; and 
that is why neither you nor [ would ever 
have thought of it. 

But, from what Merriwether was will- 
ing to tell me of his experience, the ob- 
taining of the record involved consider- 
ably more pain than the simplicity of the 
idea would suggest. It appears, how- 
ever, that this was altogether due to the 
breaking of the rope by which the gro- 
cer’s boy had engaged to hold the dog 
while Merriwether maneuvered the phono- 
graph and with appropriate gestures and 
remarks kept the dog stirred up to a 
proper piteh of frenzy. It seems that up 
to the moment Merriwether was about to 
stop the machine, everything moved along 
according to schedule—the dog gnashing 
and barking into the phonograph with all 
the ferocity that could be desired, and the 
erocer’s boy holding steadfastly onto 
the rope, which by way of precaution had 
been wound several times around an iron 
stake. 

I understand that the performance took 
place in the back yard of a grocery store 
not very far from Merriwether’s home, 
and that it aroused a perfect storm of 
enthusiasm in a gang of boys, as well as 
several firemen belonging to a nearby 
engine house. According to the grocer 
boy’s version of the story, these specta- 
tovs, when they realized the object of the 
show, gave no small aid to Merriwether 
in working the dog to a high level of ex- 
citement. Indeed, the grocer’s boy charged 
them with being the direct cause of the 
ensuing catastrophe. “The way them 
lads hollered,” he explained, “ and slapped 
boards against the fenee and ‘sicked’ 
Nero onto Mr Merriwether, was more’n 
human nature would stand for; and, by 
gum! Nero just wouldn’t stand for it. 
Only, by gum! I wish to thunder he had 
chewed a couple o’ their legs off, instead 
0’ takin’ it all out on Mr Merriwether.” 

Judging from the items enumerated in 
Merriwether’s memorandum, the breaking 
loose of the dog must have had a rather 
widespread effect. And besides the spec- 
ified damage to Merriwether, it seems that 
two or three of the boys were more or 
less injured in their hasty scrambling over 
the fence and that one of them came in 
for a severe thrashing at the hands of 
the grocer, while the grocer’s boy was 
rather badly scratched as the result of 
grabbing hold of the abbreviated rope 
and allowing the dog to whisk him 
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through a couple of gooseberry bushes. 
However, as revealed by the memoran- 
dum, a careful weighing of the transaction 
showed a balance in Merriwether’s favor. 
He got what he wanted. He attained his 
object, and though the expense was some- 
what more than he had reckoned upon, he 
willingly paid it, giving at the same 
time devout thanks to fortune for having 
preserved without blemish, amid the gen- 
eral wreckage of the phonograph, the 
waxen record of Nero’s savagery. And 
believing in this case, with St Paul, that 
all things work together for good, he 
regarded it as a profit rather than other- 
wise that the dog should have been infu- 
riated to the point of snapping its rope. 
Certainly, the most exacting’ householder 
could not have asked for a more violent 
and uproarious watchdog than that which 
Merriwether secured. 

When he first set it off for me it was 
- without any knowledge on my part of 
what was coming. On the contrary, he 
had led me to believe that I was about to 
be soothed witha Schumann-Heink lullaby. 
The effect on a less nervous man than 
myself might readily have proved inju- 
rious. Even as it was I let out a ery of 
alarm and started to leave the room, 
convinced for a moment that some un- 
suspected dog had suddenly gone mad 
under the table and was about to pounce 
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upon me. It was the most realistic per- 
formance I have ever listened to. It could 
be heard in undiminished fury all over 
the house. The most orthodox clergyman 
could not have convinced a_ stranger 
standing outside the library door that 
there was not a real dog inside the room, 
foaming at the mouth and convulsed with 
a frantic desire to tear him to shreds. 
One of the neighbors, half a bloek re- 
moved, told me some time afterwards that 
every time that thing went off it drove 
his cat into the cellar and fairly ex- 
hausted his fox terrier with excitement. 
In fact, several of the nearer neighbors 
threatened at one time to complain to the 
police. Until they knew what they were 
talking about, they contended that the 
keeping of such a ferocious dog in the 
neighborhood was a positive menace to 
life, to say nothing of the nervousness in- 
spired by its ungodly barking. It seems, 
too, that a number of prospective eallers 
—especially ladies—were deterred from 
venturing in during such times as Merri- 
wether happened to be practising with 
the record; and until the situation was 
explained to them, both the letter carrier 
and the grocery man refused point blank 
to come onto the premises and made use 
at the same time of some decidedly bad 
language in the hearing of the servant 


girl. 
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“ Merriwether let the dog loose without any warning while his wife was entertaining a sensitive old aunt”’ 
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“*He got what he wanted”’ 


And from what I could glean, there was 
also trouble for a few days between Merri- 
wether and his wife over the question of 
these bulldog serenades in the house; a 
difference of opinion which, I believe, 
reached its climax one afternoon when 
Merriwether let the dog loose without any 
warning while his wife was entertaining 
a sensitive old aunt in the parlor. If I 
remember correctly, Merriwether told me 
he paid the doctor’s bill for getting the 
old lady on her feet again. 

It was after this, I think, that the 
record went into retirement, with the 

-understanding that it was not to speak 
again except in the presence of burglars. 
It would not be fair, however, to leave the 
impression that Merriwether had been 
letting out the dog on these various occa~ 
sions for the mere purpose of amusement. 
With perhaps two or three exceptions, 
these performances were devoted to the 
tests and experiments involved in the 
building of his burglar alarm. This 
alarm of his was patterned after the 
ordinary electric contact system; but in- 
stead of having a gong go off whenever a 
door or window was opened, his invention 
provided for the setting loose of the dog. 
\And, really, it was remarkable with what 


ingenuity he attached the phonograph to 
the cireuit. The instant a contact was 
made anywhere in the house the spring 
that controlled the phonograph was re- 
leased and forthwith the dog broke out 
with its arousing and_ blood-curdling 
music. It was certainly ingenious, and 
full worthy of a patent. Not one of his 
friends saw it and heard it but at once 
insisted upon having its duplicate in his 
own house. Merriwether graciously gave 
permission to everybody to go ahead and 
copy it; but so far as I know none of 
them ever did it. In the presence of a 
genius little inventions like this assume the 
most simple proportions, but removed 
from the influence of his polarity they 
confound you with their intricacies. 
Merriwether was himself decidedly 
pleased with the device. It gave him and 
his whole household, he told me, a most 
restful sense of peace and safety. There 
was not a door or window from eellar to 
attic that was not connected with the 
alarm; so that after the switch was turned 
on no human being could so much as poke 
his head into the house without rousing 
the family and the neighborhood and in 
all probability bringing upon himself 
some malignant nervous affliction—if, in- 
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deed, he did not collapse on the spot and 
become thus an easy prey to the police. 
Merriwether assured me that I could have 
no idea of the comfort it was to a man to 
go to bed at night knowing. to a cer- 
tainty that his watchdog down in the 
library was an absolute guarantee of 
safety against robbery or murder. He 
asked me to say to him frankly whether 
I did not think he was to be envied in the 
possession of such a dog; one that could 
be depended upon implicitly to fulfill its 
office and at the same time remain quietly 
in the house week after week and month 
after month without a penny of cost or 
a moment of bother to a living soul. 
Naturally, I rejoiced with him in his 
feeling of security and satisfaction, and 
was also ready with my sympathy when 
he complained of the failure of burglars 
to visit his house. They were in the 
neighborhood and he could see no good 
reason why they should avoid him. He 
assured me that it was no more than 
reasoneble that he should want to see 
his invention in practical operation. Why 
ovo to the pains of producing a sleepless 
watchdég if nobody will cross its path? 
Really, I never knew a man so anxious for 
someone to break into his house. He 
told me he actually left the side door un- 
locked and one of the kitchen windows 
partially open, in the hope of luring in 
a burglar. But through some twist of 
circumstance the epidemic of housebreak- 
ing that visited his section of town and 
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which had inspired his invention, passed 
him by without a serateh. With his latch 
string hanging out, two burglars chose 
his neighbor’s house and spent half a 
night sawing their way into the pantry 
through an iron grating. Indeed, Merri- 
wether declared, it was most exasperating 
and threatened for a time to destroy his 
faith in the efficacy of prayer. 

I happened to be at Merriwether’s the 
night the burglar finally came. Whether 
he came because I was there, or whether 
I was there because he was coming, I don’t 
pretend to say. I only know, that, on that 
particular night, Merriwether asked me, 
for the first time in his life, to spend the 
night with him. His family happened to 
be out of town, and as a severe storm 
came up as I was about to leave, after 
a protracted evening chat, he prevailed 
upon me to remain all night. J remember 
his remarking, as he turned on the switch, 
that it was a glorious night for burglars— 
dark, windy and thunderous. 

“But be perfectly easy,” he said to 
me. ‘Don’t bother about locking your 


‘door or sleeping on a gun or hiding 


your money under the pillow. You 
couldn’t be safer on the top of Mount 
Everest.” 

It was a real pleasure to behold how 
lightheartedly that man went to _ bed. 
He was an inspiring example of faith 
and trust. His room was at the end of 
the hall from mine, and I could hear him 
whistling, with an occasional trespass 
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*** Oh, no, he didn’t take much! Only the dog—that’s all!’”’ 
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upon a tune, as he threw off his clothes in 
care-free preparation for a night of bliss- 
ful repose. Naturally, therefore, I was 
considerably astonished when I awoke the 
next morning and heard him erying. I 
thought at first 1t was some trouble with 
the kitchen range, but as I listened more 
attentively I discovered it was Merri- 
wether. He had not eried since he was a 
boy, and being out of practice probably 


accounts for the indeseribable sort of a 


noise he was making. 

I found him on the window seat of the 
library, with his bowed head between his 
hands. 

“No, no, it isn’t that,” he declared, 
without looking up, as I inquired 
anxiously whether he had had bad news 
-about any of his family. ‘“ They’re all 
right,’ he wailed; “nothing the matter 
with them; nothing the matter with any- 
body but myself. I’ve been robbed!” 

“ Robbed!” I echoed. 

“Got in through the trap door in the 
roof,” he moaned; “the only place that 
wasn’t connected.” 

I am not often at a loss for appropriate 
words, but | am ready to confess that 
this announcement was a trifle too much 
for me. My mental discipline went to 
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pieces. I didn’t know what to say. I 
simply made a wild throw in the general 
direction of sympathy and comfort. by 
expressing the hope that the burglar had 
not got away with much. 

Merriwether laughed like a hyena. 
“Much!” he retorted, pounding his knee 
and looking as though he would love to 
bite me. ‘Oh, no, he didn’t take much! 
Only the dog—that’s all!” 

He pointed with tragic finger to a small 
table in the corner. This had been the 
dog’s kennel; thereon had rested the pho- 
nograph with its protective record. Now 
the table was empty. There was nothing 
on it save a lonely eoil of wire and a 
serap of butcher’s paper, and on this was 


scribbled, in bold, charcoal _ letters, 
“ Thanks, awfully.” 
It was a cruel blow. Merriwether 


really never got over it. It seemed to 
take the spring out of his ambition as 
an inventor, and I believe he quite lost 
faith in the advantages of a spiritualized 
watchdog over one of flesh and teeth. 
At all events, a few months later, when 
there were indications of a revival of 
burglaries in town, Merriwether bought 
himself one of the most awful-looking 
hive bulldogs I have ever seen. 
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The Young Women’s Christian Association 


By Mary Isabel Brush 


A HEN the Young 
® Women’s’ Christian 
Association set up 


its folding organ in 
a shop of Rockford, 
Illinois, Sophie 
Swanson, during the 
five years she had packed stockings there, 
had never so much as pronounced the words 
“oo0d morning” to her employers. This 
did not indieate any ill will on Sophie’s 
part, but resulted from the fact that she 
did not know our language. Of course 
the same circumstance kept her from any 
communication with the hundreds of 
thousands of other English-speaking res- 
idents of this country, whom she had 
come to live among. 

Seores and hundreds of other fair- 
haired, defenceless-eyed girls were in the 
same situation as Sophie, for Rockford 
has one of the largest Swedish popula- 
tions of any city in the world outside 





of Sweden. Large as this is for a for- 
eign settlement, however, it is a small 
community indeed when its limits and 
confines represent the boundaries of one’s 
moral, mental and esthetic outlook and 
inspiration. Besides, after the work was 
over each day, there was little time and 
little energy left for the development of 
the social spirit, the patriotic spirit, the 
family spirit, the individual spirit, or any 
spirit at all. The result was that for 
Sophie and the girls around her there 
was no such thing as a personal life. 
Indeed, it came about that she and the 
others grew to be known, not for their 
individual qualities of womanliness, gen- 
erosity, charm or their little eonceits and 
waywardnesses, but for the material 
things that they could do. Sophie was 
said, for instance, to be the most rapid 
packer of stockings in the world. She 
could stow them away in their boxes so 
fast that you couldn’t see her hands fly 


THE YOUNG 
—and this was the one thing in life for 
whieh she was known. 

Such was the situation when the sweet- 
faced secretary of the state Y W C A 


found her way, with her organ and a few» 


assistants, into the factory room at noon 
hour. Together they sang a few cheery 
songs on that day to the wondering girls, 
who cut short their time for eating to 
eome and behold, and in the life of 
Sophie Swanson the occasion was a sig- 
nificant one indeed. At the close of the 
service she came and laid an orange from 
her lunch box down on the organ for 
the singer, and this marked the first time 
that she voluntarily communicated with 
members of the English-speaking raee. 
It was a great hour, lkewise, for all 
of the girls as well as Sophie, because 
from this and other desultory meetings 
covering ten minutes of the noon hour 
the Y W C A has grown into an estab- 
lished institution there, with a splendid 
building, comprising a_ library, baths, 
club rooms, sitting rooms, schoolrooms 
and a gymnasium, all ruled over by a 
wise, Sympathetic secretary. The foreign 
girls of Rockford, who bade fair to go 
through their lives here in this Eneglish- 
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speaking country without ever knowing 
English, are now acquiring a fair work- 
ing knowledge of the language. ‘They are 
also getting ample instruction in every 
other subject comprised in the term “ lib- 
eral edueation,” and some have actually 
passed examinations resulting in a pro- 
motion for them in their work. 

But for Sophie Swanson, the movement 
has accomplished something greater than 
this. It has taught her a language more 
universal than the Englsh and shown 
her a sisterhood broader than family ties. 
Sophie’s occupation was taxing almost in 
the same degree that the occupation of 
corporation counsel or railroad president 
is taxing. His work wears out his 
nervous energy, and her work wore out 
hers. But, unlike him, she couldn’t take 
a little sea voyage with a comfortable, 
restoring rest at The Spa, .and -she 
couldn’t even run over into Michigan for 
a few days. As a result, she broke down 
completely, and her mind gave way. She 
fancied that all the girls in the Y WC A 
had turned against her and were her bit- 
ter enemies. 

The officials of the company were most 
generous—they sent her to a hospital for 
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a month. But when that and the kind- 
ness of the girls in the Y W C A sister- 
hood and all of the little happinesses of 
beng coddled by the attendants and 
allowed to luxuriate in the beautiful 
rooms of the house failed to restore her, 
Sophie’s sister, also a worker in the shop, 
told the state’s secretary of the asso- 
ciation that she feared she would have to 
take the stricken girl home to Sweden 
to their mother. 

Her associates, whom Sophie believed 
to be her enemies, helped to make up the 
purse to send her, and, grieving but un- 
resentful, they planned a little trick for 
convineing her of their loyalty. Under 
the direction of the secretary, they got 
a great shapeless bag, filled it with over 


a hundred presents, each selected and. * 


daintily tied’ up by a member and each 
accompanied by a little note of good 
cheer. When Sophie was far out in mid 
ocean her sister showed her the bag and 
let her open a few of the packages. The 
next day she opened more and pondered 
over the letters. Then presently a flame 
of color ht up her fair cheeks, and she 
said on the last day out that she was 
sorry she had ever doubted the girls. 
Sophie recognized her mother, and she 


improved rapidly. When it came time 
for her to return to this country and to 
work, a certain young man of Sweden 
found it impossible to let her go. The 
sister came back, however, and the asso- 
ciation secured a new position for her. 
And Sophie, too, eventually came—on 
her wedding journey—to see the dear 
girls, who, she said, she now and forever 
knew were really her sisters. 7 

When people ask what it all means, 
as so. many do—‘this Y W C A busi- 
ness ” that they see “ advertised” every- 
where—the ineident of Sophie makes a 
good one with which to reply, for in a 
specific, anecdotal way it covers in min- 
lature the scope, purpose and spirit of 
this enormous organization. Beginning 
usually with a series of brief meetings, 
held during a noon hour of some estab- 
lishment, it grows and spreads until it 
enters into the very lives of that com- 
munity, literally making it possible for 
discouraged, misplaced, neglected young 
girls to live as nature meant that they 
should and to find their souls. . 

It has spread in this spirit over every 
large city in the United States, most of 
the minor ones, numbers of the villages, 
and is now being organized by counties. 
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The Association’s attractive home in Toledo, Ohio 


Besides this, almost every student body 
in the country, including all of the large 
colleges, has a center, as have industrial 
associations, like Colgate’s soap works in 
New York. Altogether, the United States 
enrolls 185,000 mem- 
bers, but the movement 
does not stop here. 
Ten countries of the 
Eastern hemisphere are 
enormously represented 
with Y W C A mem- 
berships, and some of 
the nations under their 


standards include 
neighboring, . minor 
states. It is literally a 
world-wide — organiza- 


tion, and the work of 
the movement in India, 


as in Brown County, 
Indiana, is to “help 
girls to find them- 


selves;” to teach them 
the social spirit, in the 
broad sociological mean- 
ing of social, to teach 
them the spirit. of 
Christ- and to» teach- 
them academically, to- 
ward the end of_ bet- 
tering their . positions 
in the world. 

‘To furnish — friend- 
ship, whatever the de- 
mands on that friend- ~s 
ship may be, to fur- ~ 
nish material assistance, 
whatever form it mav 
take—these are ~ the 
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working prineiples of 
the Y W C A. 

Sometimes the thing 
a community needs is 
an organ, and then 
the traveling secre- 
tary of the state goes 
to the place and puts 
in that organ. Some- 
times the demand of 
a community is that 
she break a strike. A 
party of secretaries 
once went down into 
« factory town to try 
to end an unreason- 
able deadlock which 
the girls had been 
bullied into by the 
men employees, and 
they did their work 
so tactfully that the 
obstinate strikers formed themselves into 
what is now one of the flourishing: centers 
of the Y W C A work. 

In Elgin, Ilhnois—to indicate further 
the many-sidedness of the work—a 





Headquarters of the Chicago Y W C A, which is not affiliated with the 
national organization 


trained nurse spoke before the girls in 
the wateh factory during the noon hour 
all of one winter, with the result that 
two girls detected signs of tuberculosis 
in themselves in time to have it cured. 
Four others decided to be trained nurses 
instead of dragging out their lives in pol- 
ishing watch cases. 

As the movement stands for the all- 
round edueation of girls, the outdoors 
side of development is not neglected, but 
is encouraged in the summer conferences, 
nine in number, which take place in 
various parts of the United States. At 
them you will see heght-footed young 
women scaling the hills around Capitola, 
California; Mountain Lake Park, Mary- 
land; Asheville, North Carolina; or pad- 
dling on Lake Geneva, Wisconsin; and 
Lake George; or botanizing at Sea Side, 
Oregon; and at all of these places they 
camp for the most part in tents. These 
images are just as characteristic of 
Y W C A accomplishment as those others 
of young girls sitting by clubroom hearths 
of winter evenings, pondering over great 
text books, or singing in noonday faetory 
meetings. There is, indeed, almost no 


department of hfe which does not afford 
material for a picture of a Y WC A el 
working out her own salvation or that of 
her comrades. 

Broad as this order is, it has been or- 
ganized as a national body for only two 
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years. Its first biennial congress is not 
long past. It took place in St Paul in 
April. The president is Miss Grace H. 


Dodge, daughter of the late Wilham E. 
Dodge. At a recent national meeting, 


Miss Mary Woolley, president of Mount 


Holyoke College, in a splendid address 
told of the character, the spirit and the 
purpose of the assoeiation. What the - 
story of Sophie Swanson and the rest of 
this narrative perhaps suggests in a spe- 
cific, circumstantial way, she has stated in 
the broader, more general terms of the 
accomplishment of the organization: 

“ There is no problem,” she says, “ which 
makes a stronger appeal than the social 
problem, using the term in its broadest 
significance. The changed conditions of 
modern life, the changes which have come 
with such appalling swiftness, have meant 
a revolution in the life of women far 
more sweeping than that in the life of 
men. ‘The ‘woman in industry’ used to 
signify the woman in the home; today it 
means the woman out of the home and 
often without the home. 

“That one condition alone gives an in- 
sight into the field which lies before the 
Christian Association, for it means the 
chance to become a home-maker. Thou- 
sands of women and girls in our cities 
and manufacturing towns are homeless. 
By that, I do not mean that they are with- 
out shelter or food, but that the word 





Boarding house of the Honolulu Association 
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Art class of the Young Women’s Christian Association in New York 


home is a travesty applied to the eondi- 
tions under which they are existing. The 
heart of our eivilization is the Christian 
home and while no institution can take 
the place of the home, with all its sacred 
significance, no organization is_ better 
fitted to provide the next best. 

“The work thus far accomplished in 
this line not only emphasizes the need, 
but also indicates the possibilities. No 
one who has any coneeption of the great 
social problems of the day ean fail to see 
the importance of just this hne of work— 
the importance, not only for the hfe of 
the individual, but also for the hfe of 
ihe community, and of the nation. <Ac- 
cording to the census of 1900, there were 
1,199,000 women employed in manutfac- 
turing and mechanical pursuits alone. 
One of the secretaries in her report ealls 
attention to the fact that most of .these 
women belong to the class of unskilled 
workers, which means poor pay and:Jong 
hours; that about forty-five per cent of 
these workers are under twenty-five years 
of age; and that the most of them are 
classified in the wage-earning list for not 
more than four or five years. 

“What is the sienificeance of these 
facts? First, that these women from 


their wages are not able to provide for 
themselves cleanly, sanitary, or attractive 
homes. Second, that they are at a most 
impressionable age, when they are most 
susceptible to the influences, good and 
bad, to which they are subjected. Third, 
that these influences, determining their 
own lives and characters, shape also their 
homes and the lives of their children. 

“Can anyone be skeptical as to the 
importanee of surrounding these girls 
with the right influences? If one really 
eaves for the future, there can be no bet- 
ter investment of capital than along this 
line, Housing and feeding and amusing 
may seem very prosaic in the upbuilding 
of character, but it is very fundamental. 
Provide sanitary, clean, wholesome living 
conditions and there is at least standing 
ground for further building! It has 
been my privilege to see some of the 
Christian Association houses in our cities, 
and the cleanliness, the attractiveness, 
the restfulness of those rooms, were in- 
tensified by the grime, the sordidness, 
the confusion of the life in the city 
streets outside their windows.” 

The organization of this great body is 
admirably sufficient. There is a -world’s 
committee, with headquarters in London. 
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Then, there is a national board, with 
headquarters in New York, and there are 
also state boards. There is a city, an in- 
dustrial and a publication department. 
Each center is supervised by a local 
board of directors, and has its own offi- 
cers—president, vice-president,  secre- 
taries, ete. Besides these there are 
secretaries, national and state, traveling 
and stationary, whose principal object is 
to extend the work into new centers (such 
as manufacturing establishments), into 
towns and rural communities. 

Miss Harriet Broad, the state secretary 
for Illinois, in a conversation the other 
day related the history of an association, 
which was interesting because it repre- 
sented one of the typical, smoothly de- 
veloping movements, almost identical 
with the normal, uninterrupted history 
of hundreds of other of the organizations 
over the country. It is the one in Peoria. 

“The Y W C A there is fourteen 
years old,” she said, “and has just dedi- 
cated a beautiful new building at a cost 
of thirty thousand dollars. This is prae- 
tically a Christian clubhouse for girls. 
This association has a membership of 
one thousand. Stenographers, book- 
keepers, clerks, factory girls, girls work- 
ing in homes, constitute the membership, 
but not all of it. Some of the wealthiest 
women and girls of the utmost leisure 
belong. 

“The building has a beautiful living 
room, where girls can rest at noon. There 
is also a well-furnished gymnasium with 
accompanying baths and with a physical 
instructor in charge. There are large 
‘assembly rooms, a club lunch room ae- 
commodating one hundred and fifty girls 
each noon, and a tea room for men and 
women. 

“On Sunday afternoon vesper services 
are held, and throughout the week the 
association provides lessons in dress- 
making, millinery, literature, spelling— 
anything, in short, to supplement the 
education of business girls. For most of 
them had to leave school before they 
wished.” 

The purpose of the organization— 
Miss Broad reiterated it, as others had 
done in other centers—is to “help the 
girl to find herself.” She made the 
greatness of doing so more picturesquely 
clear when she added: “ Take a girl who 
has worked with her nose to the grind- 
stone since she was fourteen, she hasn’t 
much idea of what life means or what 
its possibilities are. We strive merely 
to show her the way.” 
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Such is the history and purpose of 
the Y W C A in this modest city’ of 
Peoria, and such likewise is the history 
and purpose (with a shift of dates and 
unessential facts) of the movement in 
almost every city of the United States. 
In Los Angeles they have a new build- 
ing, which might from its looks be a 
millionaire’s club or a private residence. 
It is built around an open court, in which 
tropical things are growing, and is pala- 
tial in its scope and design. Indianap- 
olis, Toledo, Pittsburg, and scores of 
other cities, including, of course, New 
York with its several centers, have beau- 
tiful buildings. 

The. Chicago Y W C A also is 
housed in a fine, large, prosperous home, 
but its history and purpose need to be 
traced separately, if at all, for the origi- 
nal organization in this city is one of 
the few which did not join the national 
movement. The fact that members of 
the board had to belong to evangelical 
churches, the Chicago members say, is 
the provision that they would not accede 
to. At any rate, in a lawsuit against 
the other organization, they won the 
right to the name in Chicago, and the 
national body, crippled somewhat in ac- 
tivities, contents itself with a splendid 
looking building on the West Side, called 
Association House. 

Meanwhile, the Chicago body follows 
out the original activities of the old In- 
ternational Board, from which it is de- 
scended. This, to be sure, is one of the 
two organizations from which the na- 
tional Y W C A is made up, but the 
activities of the national Y W C A are 
modeled more on those of the American 
Committee, the other body from which it 
is descended. Both of these original or- 
ganizations date back something like half 
a century in our history, and the essential 
difference in their work was indicated by 
Mrs Maria Louise Barrett Chamberlin, 
president of the Y W C A, when. she 
compared the work of her elub with that 
of the national body. 

“They lay more stress on the eduea- 
tional side of the work,” she said, “ while 
we pay more attention to making a home 
for girls.” 

Their house 


on Michigan avenue, 


Chicago, bears evidence of the success of 


their endeavor. The building adjoining 
it in the accompanying picture is the 
original home of the association, and 
twenty years ago was quite sufficient in 
extent and conveniences. Now they have 
to limit the time of residence in their 
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big: new building and even at times turn 
people away. 

In citing the differences in the work- 
ing principles of the organizations, Miss 
Broad mentioned that whereas the build- 
ings of the national association were de- 
voted principally to educational work, 
the boards kept a list of available lodging 
and dining houses of a community, and 
saw that those in need of homes were 
provided. : 

Both of the organizations to some ex- 
tent conduct a Travelers’ Aid, although 
the Chicago Y W C A is said to make 
more of an object of it. They have 
women meet every train coming into 
Chicago. A modest-looking matron with 
a kindly face, whose only bid for public 
notice comes through the great purple 
badge pinned across her chest inscribed 
with “ Travelers’ Aid,” stands at the iron 
eateway of the stations and passes in 
review the new arrivals. If any woman 
comes through who looks strange, or 
helpless, or a bit frightened, she steps up 
to her and offers assistance. Sometimes 
the help takes the form of sending her 
to the Y W C A house, where rooms 
are reserved in Chicago for such guests, 
and in getting her a position. Some- 
times it consists in literally wresting her 
from the devotions of some newly found 


masculine train companion, who had 
planned to extend the acquaintance 
further. 


The latest extension of the Y W C A 
work goes down into the mill villages of 
the South and through the rural districts 
all over the country. The changes wrought 
in some of these places is said to be 
marvelous. 

“Down in some of those Southern 
places,” said Miss Broad, “ they still eat 
clay and they literally live out of the 
can—much of what they eat being 


spoiled. They keep moving all of the 
time, even if it is only across the street. 
Our secretaries have gone into four of 
those mill villages, and the eivilizing in- 
fluences they have had there are some of 
the gratifying returns of our work. The 
mill owners have some of them put up 
Y W C A buildings and we have liter- 
ally brought their employees into civi- 
lization. The secretaries are teaching 
mothers and grandmothers how to read.” 

Out in the rural districts, too, the work 
is seareely less fundamental. ‘“ We in- 
struct the girls for one thing in the ways 
of the city,” said Miss Broad, “in how 
to get along there if they are determined 
to go. But we try to make it attractive 
for them to remain in the country. 

“A man sent for us one day to come 
and relieve a girl here in Chicago. We 
found her sitting on a beneh of his outer 
office with twenty-five cents and no bag- 
gage but a shoe box. We placed her in 
a boarding house and were just getting 
her a position when we received a tele- 
gram from her father to send her home. 
She had run away because she was so 
bored with the restrictions and inactivity 
of the little town. If there had been a 
Y W C A there, with its stimulating 
work and its inspiration to make people 
do for others, why then she would not 
have been so much bored. And that is 
what we are doing now. We are trying 
to relieve that awful ennui which comes 
to girls from the inactivity of small 
towns.” 

That is the direction their effort takes 
now, and as their endeavor day by day 
turns into accomplishment, their present 
appellation of ‘‘ world-wide organization ” 
needs to be changed to “ universal,” 


reaching down, as it does, into the very 
heart of humanity and the depths of 
sociological conditions. 





Japanese Stenciling 


As Applied to Household Decoration 


By James B. Goddard 


Ep1tTor’s NorE—Materials for Japanese stenciling may be obtained of any large dealer in stencil 
and art supplies, who may be consulted also regarding designs. 


ROM the time when the artis- 
tic begins to mean anything 
to us—roughly, the age of 
the two highest grades in 
the grammar school—one of 
my greatest pleasures has 
been found in the apprecia- 
tion and understanding of the practical 
uses of art instruetion. In an artistic 
environment, and under the gradual but 
thorough instruction of able and broad- 
minded teachers, a child quickly learns 
to appreciate Japanese art for its fine- 
ness of character, and the strong, simple 
type of its finished work. 

Fifteen years ago people in general 
had no idea of the beautiful pieces which 
could be obtained for a moderate sum. 





No 1. 


A complete pattern 


Grammar school teachers simply recom- 
mended the study of anything Japanese, 
for the lower grades had but few ex- 
amples of oriental art at their disposal; 
but from suggestions in class and outside 


observation pupils learned to select a 


good vase, or picture or some quaint 
fabrie. 

Then came the general movement for 
handicraft works headed by William 
Morris in England and extended through 
all American art centers by a small group 
of teachers who have since become fa- 
mous. These men grasped the real sig- 
nificance of Japanese arts and ineluded 
many college professors of international 
reputation who labored uneceasingly to 
train the young men under their instrue- 





No2. A good design for center of a net curtain 
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tion in the SOT enon of the simple 
arts. | =: | 

My interest in athe] Tone with all * 
its beautiful possibilities, began early 
with ‘ Made-in-Germany ”’. . stamped 
horses and dogs, ete. These we traced 
first in pencil, and later with better 
models we cut out designs in heavy pa- 
per and stenciled fabries for book. cov-: 
ers, calendars and mats—no real solid, 
uses, but a good beginning. (These 
European influences were really ob-' 
tained from early Dutch traders who 
visited Japan. Outline stencil patterns 
to be later embroidered were becoming 
more and more popular. 

During the last few years we find aut 
stenciling, as best taught us from Jap- 
anese examples, a real art of inesti- 
mable value in home furnishing. Now 
we have our children taught its prin- 
ciples in nearly all the important 
schools, with the result that they have 
learned to make many beautiful things 
for the home. 

Stencil work occupies an important 
place in the arts and crafts movement. 
The possibilities are unlimited, art ob- 
jects growing in popularity owing to 
the simplicity of preparation and appli- 





No 3. Another complete design which is very 
_ effective 


eation. . Practically any kind of sur- 
face can be stenciled. The Japanese 
make stencils of every variety, though 
largely of conventionalized designs of 
both animate and inanimate objects. 
This intense conventionalization shows 
Chinese influence, but the Japanese have 
added a graceful beauty and fineness to 
the rather crude work of the old mas- 
ters. Their quaint characters are often 
intermingled in the finished designs. 
They are the first nation to recognize 
stenciling as a national art, for in 
Japan we find that stenciled goods have 
been in use for household and decorative 
purposes for the past three hundred 
years. 

Steneiling as Siaroht us by the Jap- 
anese is simply the application of orna- 
mental design to any surface by means 
of a stencil plate, usually made of 
strong mulberry paper which has been 
treated with persimmon juice and oiled 
to make it waterproof. The design of 
the artist is pasted on, and then cut 
out by a sharp, chisel- like knife. The 
paper is previously doubled and after 
cutting can be separated by dampening. 





No4. Carp and waterfall 





No 6. Front and back of pillow cover 


In the case of large or elaborate stencils 
the papers are separated, and across the 
open spaces fine human hairs are laid or 
threads of wild silk. These are laid in 
a paste so that when the two pieces of 
the stencil are put together the appear- 
ance is as of one solid eutting. 

The stencil is applied to the goods and 
held best in position on a board by tacks 
or by awls, eare being taken that the 
goods underneath are kept taut and 
smooth. Through the stencil openings 
the color is applied by flat-round brushes 
filled with paint, dye or stain. Super- 
fluous color is removed by brushing’ off 
on the edge of the color receptacle. 

The brushes used by the Japanese are 
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usually large and soft, made to 
earry sufficient color to give a full 
impression without blurring’ the 


sharpness of the design. Stencils 
of elaborate detail are easily 
ruined by eareless handling. 


Careful registering of a pattern 
to be continued or repeated is nee- 
essary. The patterns are of two 
kinds, complete and incomplete, 
the latter readily made complete 
for the length and width of the 
article or goods by continuous 
printing. 

Numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, here- 
with accompanying, are complete; 
numbers 10, 11, 12,13 and 14, with 
a little study, can be continued the 
narrow way by turning over the 
stencils and printing from the 
back, or they can be printed the 
broad way by moving the stencil 
forward to print on the upper 
part of the last impression. By 
this reversing and repeating it is 
possible to get many combinations 
of the same design. Often a num- 
ber of steneils with different 
shades and colors are used to pro- 
duce the desired effect, though the 
dignity and strength of character 
of single color printing is lessened. 

A suggestion may not be out 
of place here if one happens to 
possess Japanese stencils. They 
make good framed pictures if the 
designs are dainty and unusually 
artistic; white grounds of paper 
are necessary to bring out the de- 
tail and proper effect. 

The Japanese despise repetition 
or too many copies, so we find 
they rarely use their stencils more 
than a few times. So endless new 
designs are always being produced and 
the old are thrown away as_ obsolete. 
Many of their unusual stencils are sym- 
bolic of old ideas and traditions, so much 
so that even the Japanese themselves are 
sometimes puzzled to explain all the de- 
tails. Kyoto, the old capital of Japan, 
is, as before, the center of stencil making, 
but the designs made in Tokyo and Kobe 
are more to the tastes of foreigners. 
They use mostly dyes—usually non-fad- 
ing vegetable colors—on the better grades 
of materials. In this country standard 
tube oil colors or good stains are used. 
put on thin in quantity so that the nat- 
ural plianey of the material is retained. 

Rub the brush in a cirenlar movement 
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at a right angle to the stencil plate on 
the open spaces. With coarse goods it is: 
best to work the brush well into the mate- 
rial, so that the design will be thoroughly 
applied. Japanese brushes are flat-round, 
usually of a brown fiber, though here 
regular bristle sash brushes are used with 
excellent results. After using the plate. 
care should be taken to lift carefully and 
clean thoroughly to remove any superflu- 
ous color. <A little practice will show al- 
most endless possibilities and develop 
originality. Different 
tones or colors may 
be applied — separately 
over the parts of a 
stencil and thus add 
ereatly to the range and 
variety of adaptation. 
The Japanese are won- 
derfully adept with sten- 
ceils of even great size 
and detail. Oftentimes 
it is best for convenient 
handling to have the de- 
slgn composed of a num- 
ber of plates. 

They stencil crepes of 
silk or cotton, whole 
kimonos of — specially 
made designs (often in 
many colors), towels of 
every quality, squares 
for bundle » wrappings 
and a great variety of 
cotton, silk and wool arti- 
cles to be used in the 
home and for gift pur- 


poses. We are familiar 
with their steneiled 
leathers in purses and 
mats. In the Japanese 


home the papered walls 
and dividing or decora- 


tive screens are often 
uniquely steneiled. In 
‘the shops hand-made 


goods in great variety 
are generally on sale for 
home and decorative use. 
In a few of the large 
cities machine-made goods 
are creeping in, but these 
maintain handicraft prin- 
ciples to a large de- 
gree. 

Japanese stenciled cur- 


tains and odd_ paper 
windows are examples 
often in _ principle No7. 
adapted here. Number 


Short scarf in effective 
design 
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15 shows a three-piece curtain of leaf and 
tendril design steneiled in white on hand- 
loom brown: linen. In this country we 
find that*rough silk, denim, linen, crash, 
burlap, net, chiffon, cheesecloth, canvas, 
muslin, serim and various fabrics for 
hangings of soft, harmonious colors 


are the best to use, and, as always with 
good taste, the goods are not necessarily 
expensive. 

It would be an impossibility to illus- 
trate the many fine examples I have seen 





No8. Table scarf of gray linen 
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one suggestion. The ap- 
pearance of the settle will 
be greatly improved by a 
pillow or two of a design 
and motive in keeping 
with the surroundings. 
Number 6 shows front and 
back of a pillow cover of 
rough ecru pongee silk in 
one piece; the design was 
applhed in a. soft terra 
cotta brown. In this ease 
it was considered so good 
that the dining room of a 
bungalow has curtains, 
sideboard runner and 
table cover of the same 
design all worked in dull 
bronze green on gray linen 
towel crash. 

Where dainty materials 
and designs are desired in 
a parlor it is well to use 
hght colored silks not too 
coarse in weave. Num- 
ber 14 gives an excellent 
idea that can be worked 
out for curtains, pillows 
and table scarf. White or 
ecru net offers a material 
for most effective curtains 
and its price is usually 
very moderate. Unit sten- 
ceiling naturally gives the 
best results on net, with 
the design running down 
the edges and along the 
bottom, with an additional 
design in the corners if 
desired. These curtains, 
as indeed all stenciled eur- 
tains, should hang just 
below the window © sill. 
When desired a_ valance 
and  over-draperies = of 
some heavier material ean 





No 9. Substantial portieres 


of finished work, 
Some of the illustra- 
tions are specially re- 
ferred to—the others 
give beautiful sueges- 
tions to carry out in 
practice. The hall of 
your home has every 
opportunity for sten- 
cil decoration: cur- 
tains for the elass en- 
tranee paneling are No 10. An incomplete design, to be applied all over the material 
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No 5 is a complete design, while Nos 11, 12 and 13. the three upper designs, are incomplete 
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No 14. Another good design, to be applied all over the material 


be used with telling effect. The Japanese applied all over the material, but ean be 
stencil Number 14 was intended to be subdivided and used in part only. Num- 


No 15. A three-piece curtain stenciled in white on hand loom brown linen 





ber 2 gives a good 
landseape and water 
view of Fujiyama, 
which could be used 
for the centers of 
the net curtains in- 
stead of the usual 
borders. 

The artistie bal- 
ance of many of our 
libraries or living 
rooms can be ef- 
fected by the careful 
introduction of sten- 
ciled rugs and eur- 
tains, with an ocea- 
sional pillow and 
table runner _har- 
monizing both in 
design and color. 
Number 8 gives an 
excellent table scarf 
of gray linen and 
blue design, whieh 
ean also be repeated 
in curtain borders 
and cushions for the 
same room. 

Rugs of — solid 
color which ean be 
readily stenciled 
either with a run- 
ning border or a 
separate pattern for 
the ends are on sale 
everywhere. It is in 
good taste to use 
various designs in 
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the same room, provided they are in har- 
mony with each other; but it is best not 
to have too many different fabrics in 
one room, a much better effect. being 
gained by keeping to one general scheme. 
Substantial portieres, as shown in Number 
9, together with stenciled curtains at the 
windows, will prove very effective. If 
such a room has a couch the covering 
should be of heavy material, and looks 
best with border and end designs. Heavy 
burlaps or linens are the most suitable. 

There is no room in a home which de- 
serves more careful consideration than 
the dining room. There are truly excel- 
lent reasons to apply stencil decoration 
at a cost moderate in time and materials. 
The stencil plate Number 4 of the carp 
and waterfall with the overhanging maple 
branches offers a practical scheme. The 
idea could be’similarly adapted in larger 
or smaller form, with slight additions, to 
make a highly effective room. The panel 
shape could be changed so as to be adapt- 
able for center decoration of the curtains, 
or simplified to serve as a border for 
table and sideboard covers. Many rooms 
of the home today are made to earry out 
separate schemes in furnishings. Where 
colonial and mission plans have been ful- 
filled a great deal is added to their good 
taste by the addition of stenciled goods. 
Curtains are of primary importanee, with 
portieres, covers and cushions following. 

The bedrooms will give much pleasure 
if fitted up with stenciled essentials. 


Nowadays many of the shops have for, 


sale so-ealled cottage rugs. These vary 
in sizes and are often made up in solid, 
harmonious colors. The material is 
mostly cotton, easily stenciled—design at 
both ends for the longer, narrow rugs, 
and borders in the ease of the square 
ones. There are added opportunities to 
use a wide range of materials, and other 
uses suggest bedspreads, bureau scarves, 
shirtwaist box covers and window seats 
with dainty cushions. All of these things 
are best in washable materials, and, as 
has been already intimated, the better oil 
colors and stains will wear well. Many 
embroidered fabrics generally obtainable 
are not so easily cleansed. 

There is a wide range of inexpensive 
materials now becoming readily available 
for stencil decoration. On general prin- 
ciples curtains should be of simple design 
and should if possible be accompanied by 
plain wall coverings. A small brass rod 
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serves best for these curtains, which 
should not be draped in any way other 
than, perhaps, by a little heading on the 
rods. Stenciling offers for washable fab- 
ries great advantages, because permanent 
colors are available. Such fabries should 
not be starched; better results will be pro- 
duced if the linen, muslin or scrim is 
shrunk before the designs are applied. 
It is not difficult to select good motives 
for various rooms. 

The materials for earrying out Japa- 
nese methods of preparation and appli- 
cation are easily purchased from almost 
any dealer in art supplies. The hardware 
shops have the required brushes and 
there are a large number of dealers who 
can supply the knives, papers, colors, 
ete, which are necessary. Most of these 
supplies are low in cost and good in 
quality. Many shops ean supply stencils 
ready for immediate use and for very 
moderate prices. These are American 
stencils, with nearly all of the best exam- 
ples showing strong Japanese influences. 
There are a few good reference books 
which will help in further details—prac- 
tice will be the best teacher. 

Stenciling offers a beautiful field for 
gifts which will be both useful and dee- 
orative. There are many ways of pleas- 
ing your friends and relatives with these 
gifts, which are away from the usual and 
conventional. The ery has been to find 
out what you can get up that will be 
new and original. Cushions alone offer 
endless ideas, both in designs and colors. 
Smaller gifts, like mats, doilies, small 
bags and lamp or eandle shades are al- 
most invariably acceptable when odd fab- 
rics are used. 

There are the best of reasons for a 
permanent interest. The materials can 
be inexpensive, the work is_ readily 
learned at a great saving in time com- 
pared with, say, intricate embroideries. 
Naturally, too, a great deal depends on 
the general plan. The worker will be- 
come interested in many ways in arts 
and erafts; but when there is so much 
general appreciation of the applied mis- 
sion and art nouveau principles, there is 
slight chance to make a mistake in select- 
ing just the right goods or fabrics for 
the article one wishes to stencil and com- 
plete. 

In all the work and interest in stencils, 
one will every moment see the subtle uses 
of Japanese influences. 
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Chapter VII 


By Wallace Irwin 


RS BILLIKENS, her ir- 
fy reproachable coiffure and 
\ imported hat towering 
majestically through the 
scuttle, severely surveyed 
the entire Muggs family 
perehed along the ridge- 
pole of the house of Muggs in the follow- 
ing order: 

1. Mrs Muges (astride) clinging to the 
roof with one hand and seeking to arrange 
her moistened locks with the other. 

2. Mr Muggs (side saddle) clinging to 
Mrs Muggs. 

3. Master Theodore Muggs (astride) 
clinging to Mr Muggs and 

4. Miss Ethel Muggs (side saddle) 
firmly clasping Master Theodore Muggs. 

At the top of the ladder, which leaned 
against the eaves, stood Dr Mack, with an 
expression of mingled triumph and baf- 
flement on his dignified face. 

Mrs Billikens was the first to break 
the embarrassed silence. 

“ Mrs Muggs,” she said severely, “isn’t 
this rather an—irregular place for you 
to be sitting during your evenings at 
home?” 

“T am not accustomed to having callers 
pursue me through the roof,” replied Mrs 
Muggs, whose voice, in spite of cireum- 
stances, retained much of the insolence 
of the grande dame. “ It seems peculiar,” 
she added glacially, “that Mr Muggs and 
I and the children cannot have a moment’s 
quiet to talk over family affairs with- 
out—” 

“Do you and Mr Muggs and the ehil- 
dren always sit in a row on the roof 
when you talk over family affairs?” in- 
quired Mrs Billikens suspiciously. 

“One moment!” It was the cold, scien- 
tific voice of Dr Mack that spoke. “ Mrs 
Billikens, I believe I explained to you 
the—er—unfortunate cireumstanees. The 
patients—er—Mr and Mrs Mugeg's—have 





gone violently insane, and their poor 
children have become likewise infected, it 
seems. A proof of heredity—very inter- 
esting !” 

“Tut! too bad!” said the sympathetie 
Mrs Billikens. “I thought I noticed cer- 
tain psycopathic tendencies in Mrs 
Muggs—she was always reading papers 
on Ibsen before the Wednesday Club, you. 
know.” 

“Mrs Billikens—Doctor,” said the en- 
tire Muggs family in unison, “we are 
not insane. We are no erazier than you 
are.” 

“ That’s what they all say,” answered 
Dr Mack, with the voice of broad expe- 
rience. ‘ Only last week I had an inter- 
esting case—a Swede who imagined he 
was President Castro. During .a lucid 
interval he so persuaded his attendant 
of his rationality that the poor man (the 
attendant) loosened the maniac’s bonds. 
And with what result?” 

A questioning silence from the roof- 
treed audience. 

“He erept up behind him while he 
wasn’t looking and strangled him with a 
pair of suspenders,” announced the doctor 
impressively. 

“Who strangled who with a pair of 
suspenders?” asked little Theodore, who 
had a taste for thrilling adventure. His 
curiosity was promptly squelched by an 
eagle glance from his mother. 

“ Since your insanity is now thoroughly 
established,” said Mrs Billikens—‘“ estab- 
lished by Dr Mack, who is undoubtedly 
our leading local authority on psychop- 
athy—you might as well yield to the law 
like sensible lunaties.” 

“T may be crazy,” admitted Mr Muges, 
“but I’m not crazy enough to want to 
roost on this ridgepole all night in my 
wet clothes croaking like a sick raven. 
Maybe this house is a madhouse, but it 
is our own and we ought to be permitted 
to enter it unmolested. Madam, let me 
pass !” . 

With these words Mr Muggs, now thor- 
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oughly aroused, leaped to his feet and 
serambled along the roof to the scuttle 
where Mrs Billikens stood. 

“Stop them!” cried Dr Mack excitedly 
mounting to the roof from the ladder, 
which, carelessly kicked aside, fell rattling 
to the ground. But the doctor’s sudden 
onslaught came an instant too late. Al- 
ready Mr and Mrs Muggs had seized the 
fashionable Mrs Billikens and dragged 
her forcibly to the roof. While that lady 
clutched desperately at the shingles to 
save herself from falling the entire Muggs 
family clambered down the ladder into the 
house. Little Theodore,-who was the last 
to go, hesitated long enough to hit Dr 
Mack on the elbow with the fatal paper- 
weight; the scuttle closed with a bang, 
the bolt was drawn within and Dr Mack 
sat on a slippery shingle facing the beau- 
tiful Widow Billikens. Night had settled 
down and they were marooned on the 
roof. 

Gentle reader, poise with me momen- 
tarily aloft, that we may together survey 
some of the finer points of this delicate 
situation. Mrs Billikens, although on the 
flowery borderland which lies between 
forty-five and the vague Afterwards, had 
won her position as president of the 
Portia Club as much by her wealth of 
personal charm as by her sterner qualities. 
Moreover, she was the widow of the late 
Simeon Billikens, who in hfe had been 
lucky, as his name implied, and had died 
an unlimited stockholder in the Pickle 
Trust. So the widow’s plump hand was 
by no means neglected by the eligible 
swains of the community. And, further- 
more, the eligibility of the popular bach- 
elor-physician, Dr Mack, was never for a 
moment doubted, even by his bitterest 
rivals. Mrs Billikens’s friendly sentiment 
for Dr Mack was only equaled by Dr 
Mack’s lack of indifference for Mrs Billi- 
kens. Add, then, a touch of romantic 
‘adventure to the situation and what could 
a skilled short-story writer not do with 
the scene? 

But we digress. Dr Mack sat on a slip- 
pery shingle facing the beautiful Mrs 
Billikens. A deafening tumult was heard 
in the house below where the members 
of the Portia Club, surprised by the sud- 
den descent of the supposedly maniacal 
Mugeses, were stampeding with squeaks 
and sereams from the place. Leaning 
over the eaves, the doctor and the widow 
could see the forty-nine Portias retreating 
in disorder down the street. Then a per- 
fect silence fell on the Castle Muggs. 
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“There! that’s what comes of following 
a doctor’s advice,” said Mrs Billikens, with 
a coy but nervous laugh, “ you persuaded 
me, as the able-bodied president of the 
Portias, to open the scuttle and head off 
the Muggses while you sealed the roof 
from the outside. And this is what hap- 
pened !” 

“But Mrs Billikens—may I eall you 
Evelyn?—if you had only closed the seut- 
tle in time—’” 

“ Dr Mack—Arthur—how ean you scold 
me now?” And Mrs Billikens burst into 
a flood of un-woman’s-clubly tears. 

“Tivelyn, don’t! I can’t bear to see 
you weep,” eried Dr Mack ardently as he 
pressed her becomingly gloved hand. 
“Lovely Evelyn Billikens, this moment 
may be distressing to you, but it is rap- 
ture to me. We are alone together. 
Tee 

“But what will people say?’ objected 
the widow with commendable calculation. 
“You and I are not of a proper age to 
sit at evening on a roof, alone, unchap- 
eroned.” ; 

“There is only one way,” cried the 
doctor. “ Evelyn, dear, we must become 
engaged.” 

“Arthur, this is so—irregular,” sighed 
the happy widow as she nestled in the 
arms of the poor but honest doctor. 

The stars peeped forth, the moon came 
up and the middle-aged lovers emerged 
gradually from their happy trance. 

“Evelyn,” said Dr Mack after a time, 
“don’t you think it would be a good 
plan for us to make a noise or do some- 
thing to spread the alarm?” 

“No, don’t!’ she objected discreetly. 
“Our position here—on the roof—is at 
least unusual. What would people say?” 

“But, darling,” argued the doctor, “ we 
ean’t escape without assistance. Flying 
off a roof on the wings of love sounds all 
right, but it isn’t done, you know.” 

“ Couldn’t you call down the chimney 
and remind them of our existence?” she 
asked. 

“ A good idea!” said Dr Mack, creeping 
to the large stone chimney which led to 
the dining room on the first floor. He 
stood with his mouth squarely over the flue 
and was about to speak, when something 
below arrested his attention. 

“ Hist!’ he whispered, beckoning fran- 
tically to Mrs Billikens. 

Up from the room below came a voice. 
Tt was the voice of Cornelius Muggs. 


Tt had that staccato, intermittent sound 
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peculiar to one engaged in telephoning. 
The voice was saying. 

“ Yes—no—yes, I realize it’s late—cer- 
tainly, I want you all to come over—no, 
hang the expense. I’ll pay for the auto- 
mobiles, but I want you all to come. Very 
well—good-by !” 

There was the strangled jingle of a 
receiver being hung up. ‘Then silence. 

“ Muggs, Mr Muggs!” said Dr Mack 
speaking distinctly down the chimney. 

“ Who—what?” came the startled tones 
of Muges from below. 

“This is Dr Mack talking down the 
flue,’ said the physician. “ You’ve ap- 
parently forgotten and left us to pereh 
on the roof all night.” 

“Oh no, I’ve not forgotten you, Doc- 
tor,” said Mr Muggs in a tone of almost 
cordial politeness. “I’m awfully sorry, 
but Ill be obliged to detain you on the 
roof for just a few minutes longer.” 

“ But, I say, Muggs—” began Dr Mack 
persuasively. There was no response 
from the hearth below. Muggs had ap- 
parently withdrawn from the parley. 

“ He’s holding us here for a purpose,” 
whispered Mrs Billikens, her cheeks show- 
ing white in the darkness. “ I’m afraid I 
shall scream. Do you realize our posi- 
tion? He’s a madman—Mrs Muggs, 
Ethel, little Theodore, are all madmen— 
we’re trapped—we’ll be murdered—oh!” 

“Be calm, dear,” said Dr Mack vainly 
striving to modify his voice to the sooth- 
ing, professional pitch. 

“T assure you, Evelyn, I shall sell my 
life dear,” he continued heroically clasp- 
ing a small clinical thermometer he car- 
ried in his waistcoat pocket. 

At this point their conversation was 
interrupted by the tooting of many auto- 
mobile horns from the four roads in all 
directions. And looking over the sur- 
rounding moonlit country our interesting 
prisoners could see the fiery eyes of sev- 
eral motor ears glaring out of the dark- 
ness and converging on the Muggs home 
from all directions. Nearer and nearer 
they came, until finally six, eight, ten 
automobiles drew up in a row before the 
main entrance of the Muggs home. 

A buzz of feminine voices was heard, 
punctuated here and there by the deeper 
tones of Mr Muggs. Finally the last of 
the party alighted and withdrew into 
the house. 

“The voices sound familiar to me,” 
said Mrs Billikens. ‘“ Somehow, instine- 
tively, I feel we are going to be reseued.” 

She had scarcely uttered this cheerful 
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prediction when the scuttle was cautiously 
raised on the roof and the head of Master 
Theodore Muggs appeared in a blaze of 
light. 

“Mrs Billikens and Dr Mack,” said the 
child in the manner of one who recites 
from memory, “ you are requested to step 
down.” 

The physician and the widow accepted 
this invitation with alacrity. With an 
almost youthful nimbleness Mrs Billikens, 
assisted by her admirer, scrambled down 
the precarious ladder to the attic, thence 
to the second floor. The entire house was 
ablaze with lights, as if for a reception. 
At the top of the stairease which led to 
the large sitting room they hesitated a 
moment and, involuntarily, Mrs Billikens 
patted her marceled locks, for the entire 
Portia Club, sitting in rows as for a 
formal meeting, were assembled in the 
room below. And—most inexplicable of 
the day’s topsy-turvy  situations—Mr 
Muggs was occupying the president’s 
chair in the center of the room! 

Mr Muggs looked up and saw the new 
arrivals, 

“Mrs Billikens—Dr Mack, come down,” 
he said. “ Mrs Muggs, show these members 
to their chairs.” 

As soon as all were seated again Mr 
Muggs arose and thus addressed the ladies 
of the Portia Club: 

“Ladies of the Portia Club, you have 
been very amiable to come here for a 
special meeting at this hour of the night— 
it is now 11.30, I believe. But the case, 
as I explained to you, was urgent, involv- 
ing as it does a charge of insanity 
brought, first, against the Muggs family, 
and, later, against Dr Mack, Mrs Billikens 
and the members of this admirable club.” 

A eool silence greeted this. 

“Permit me, ladies,’ went on Mr 
Muggs, “to go briefly into the history of 
this now famous ease. I am, as you 
know, a modern man. My wife is, as 
you also realize, a modern woman. She 
has trained herself to attend to the 
broader, more public side of the Muggs 
home, while I, as husband, have contented 
myself with the cares of the house. While 
my wife was away presiding over moth- 
ers’ congresses I was at home putting the 
children to bed. While Mrs Muggs was 
absent as delegate at large for the Polit- 
ical Purity League I was in the kitchen 
watching the servants to see that they 
didn’t steal us deaf, dumb and blind. 

“Perhaps this is as it should be; but, 
somehow, of late I have felt a strange 
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unrest. JI seemed to hear the voice of 
some remote ancestor whispering in my 
ear, ‘No man should be a housewife.’ I 
have tried to hush this voice, but in vain. 
I went on as long as I could counting the 
linen and ordering the meals—and then 
I made my first break for freedom. 

“Dr Mack, ean you vouch for the scien- 
tifie standing of Professor Samuel Simp- 
kins, the famous specialist on domestic 
psychology?” asked Mr Muggs, turning to 
the physician. 

“Professor Simpkins is a very sane 
and eminent authority on those branches 
you mention,” said Dr Mack. 

“Well,” said Muggs, “one afternoon 
I went by stealth to the office of Professor 
Simpkins and asked him, frankly, to tell 
me what was the matter with the Muges 
family. ‘Your wife,’ said. the professor, 
as soon as I had stated my case, ‘is evi- 
dently a victim of a runaway imagination. 
She is mildly unbalanced on the subject 
of Uplift. Such eases are not uncommon 
among modern women. She imagines she 
is benefiting society by giving all her time 
to the Portias. She imagines she is show- 
ing her strength when she neglects a 
woman’s normal duties. Give her a 
chance and she will imagine anything. At 
present she sees everything wrong. The 
best way to kill a delusion is to create 
another. If you can give her nerves a 
shoeck—if you can convince her that she 
sees things wrong in some tangible, prac- 
tical way, maybe her ease is yet curable. 
Who knows?’ 

“With my mind full of Professor 
Simpkins’s advice I straightway repaired 
to my home, where I performed the exper- 
iment I shall now explain to you.” 

Mr Muggs then briefly told how he had 
set the dinner table with tinware and 
kitchen knives. He explained how he 
had fed Mrs Muggs on mythical olives and 
airy caviar; how he had summoned and 
- talked with an imaginary Delia and the 
curious consequences of his practical joke, 
including the adventure of the paper- 
weight, the hasty summoning of Dr Mack, 
the arrival of the hospital attendants, the 
abduction of Delia and the flight of the 
Mugeses to the roof. 

“Had I foreseen the eccentric conse- 
quences of my experiment,” concluded Mr 
Muggs, “I should certainly have re- 
frained. My object was not to keep the 
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village in an uproar, but merely to prove 
to my wife that she was the victim of a 
mild delusion.” 

“And you have, my dear,” said Mrs 
Muges, speaking for the first time, “ Only 
you have not put it strong enough in say- 
ing that I was the victim of a mild delu- 
sion. A woman who would put card 
parties and uplift movements before the 
demands of a beautiful and happy home 
—well, she ought to be confined among 
the dangerously insane.” 

There were many indignant sniffs and 
a general shuffling of feet from the mem- 
bers of the Portia Club at the conclusion 
of Mrs Muges’s remarks. 

“She should resign—” began Mrs Suf- 
ferage. 

“T also wish to tender my resignation 
as president of this club,” said Mrs Billi- 
kens suddenly rising. 

“For what reason?” inquired Mrs Suf- 
ferage sharply. 

“ After my—our home is established I 
don’t see how we ean take on any outside 
work,” said the widow as she blushingly 
clasped the hand of Dr Mack. 

A general rush of congratulations fol- 
lowed, in which any differences which had 
existed between the Portias and _ the 
Mugegses were, apparently, forgotten. 

“Tam going to ask you all to stay to 
supper,” said Mrs Muges. “ This will 
be to celebrate a double event—the en- 
gagement of Mrs Billikens to the Doctor 
and the beginning of a real home by 
Muges and myself.” 

The table was quickly spread—this 
time with the Mugeg’s’s best damask table- 
cloth. Delia (who had been appeased by 
a liberal tip after her return from the 
asylum) set the real silverware and the 
genuine cut glass around the table, until 
it sparkled like the king’s own. 

The first course was caviar. 

“How do you like this caviar, my 
dear?” inquired Muggs slyly between 
mouthfuls. 

“ Splendid! the best I’ve tasted today,” 
said Mrs Muggs and, for some feminine 
reason unknown to the Portia Club, she 
walked over to Muges’s place, leaned 
down and kissed his head on the shiny 
bald spot which had been caused, no 
doubt, by the domestic strain of recent 
years. 
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By Francis W. Crowninshield 


(Scene, New York. Acream and gold sitting room on Fifth Avenue. On a 
Madame Recamier lounge, in front of a cheerful wood fire, is Mrs Lennox. Sheis 
in a mauve gossamer tea gown and is reading a novel by Paul Bourget. Her 
husband enters and kisses her tenderly.) 

“ What have you been up to this afternoon, Polly?” 

“T played bridge at Peggy Lexington’s. You needn’t ask me 


the inevitable question! I lost, as usual.” 


“Why don’t you play more at home and less at other people’s 
houses ?” 


“T don’t like to play here. It makes such a mess and the 
women always stay too long; and, besides, on the one and only 
occasion that I had a tournament here you complained shamefully 
of the noise. Don’t you remember?” 

“Ves, I remember it now. The racket was frightful, wasn’t 
it? My dear child, I don’t mind your playing bridge, now and 
again, but, like ail women, when you get a fad you are bound to 
overdo it. You pursue it relentlessly; pluck out its flying tail 
feathers and squeeze the last ounce of pleasure out of it. You 
female bridge players are all more or less insane. Think, Polly, 
of that poor, misguided Mr Rockefelier, giving all that money to 
employ a pack of doctors to discover the germ of typhoid! Why 
the typhoid germ? Why not the bridge germ? It.is far more 
prevalent and far more devastating.” 

“Don’t be absurd, dear. We women must occupy our time 
in some way. The poverty-stricken women are, of course, much 
happier than we. They have to sew and wash and serub and look 
after children and cook and iron, but what about me? Look at 














ine. I am a pathetic object at best. You are away all day at your 
office. I have no children to wash or educate or spank. I must 
do something. Of course I could do what those ridiculous French- 
women do in Parisian society. I could flirt all the livelong day. 
At least you will admit that we New York women don’t do that. 
I think it must be extremely agreeable to flirt and I shall be only 
too glad to try it if you insist on—” 

“Polly, my dear! By all means go on with your bridge if you 
really love it so madly.” 

“Love it? You’re insane! No woman really loves it. We 
only play because there’s nothing else to do. We all have cooks 
and maids and manicures and laundresses and scrubwomen and 
motors and cabs, so, naturally, we have nothing to do and we are 
literally driven to bridge, just as the poorer women are driven to 
their sewing machines and sweatshops. If we had no servants 
we should, perhaps, be neglecting our duties by playing bridge, 
but, as it is, we aren’t neglecting anything except, occasion- 
ally, our meals.” 

“So that’s the only reason you play?” 

“That and because it’s extremely fashionable. We must be 
in the fashion, dear.” 

“ But don’t you think you all play for too high stakes? Some 
of your friends can’t afford it, as I happen to know. Take Pegg 
Lexington, for instance; her husband is a poor—” 

“ Oh! I know all that dear, and so does she, but she always 
says, and quite rightly, too, that it’s no earthly fun gambling 
unless you are playing for a little more than you can afford. If 
you always knew that you could pay up promptly and easily after 
every rubber, where would be the sting or the excitement of 
playing? It’s only when you can’t pay that gambling is really 
interesting.” 

“T don’t like to think that you are gambling. I told your 
brother Jack that I was afraid you were playing too high, but he 
reassured me greatly on that point.” 

“ What did he say?” 

“He said that if you hoarded your money the way you 
hoarded your trumps you ought to die a thundering rich woman.” 

“ Jack is so silly. He thinks himself a hero simply because he 
doesn’t play for money. He and that odious wife of his only play 























for love. For love! Oh, heavens! I wish you could hear them 
wrangle when they play for this ‘love,’ as they eall it. You 
never heard such squabbles in all your hfe. They might much 
better play for cold cash and stop their everlasting quarreling.” 

“You mustn’t abuse Jack’s wife, dear. She spoke very kindly 
and affectionately of you to me only yesterday.” 

“ What do you mean?” 

“ She told me that I was lucky to have such a wife. She said 
that, as you could not possibly mislead or deceive anybody in a 
bridge game, you presumably could not do so in a game of 
marriage !”’ 

“That woman is a cat! She is simply furious because I beat 
her four straight rubbers on Saturday morning at the Madison’s.” 

“¢ Saturday morning,’ great heavens! You don’t mean to tell 
me that you women play bridge in the morning?” 

“We certainly do. It’s by far the best time for it, as there 
are so few interruptions. If it’s not a crime for men to smoke 
and drink and gamble why is it a erime for women? How 
ean a man square himself with such atrocious logie as that?” 

“ Well, my dear! Men have done these things so long that it 
now offends no canon of established good taste, provided that it 
is done at the proper time and in the proper way; but the 
majority of ladies, all over the world, have never done them. 
Consequently, when we see a lady who does them, we do not 
classify her as an offender against law, but as an offender against 
good taste and high breeding. Good taste should regulate a 
woman’s conduet just as much, and perhaps more, than law.” 

“What do you want me to do, then?” 

“T want you to devote yourself to art, to music, to languages, 
to reading and to outdoor exercise. I want you to try to imitate 
those Frenchwomen you were ridiculing—except in their flirting, 
of course!” 

“What do you mean? I don’t understand you at all.” 

“T want you to read clever books and study languages and 
collect lovely things and have a charming garden and ride horse- 
back and arrange the flowers in this house and be clever and gay 
and good-natured and nicely dressed and well-informed and amus- 
ing and—forgive me, Polly. Please don’t ery, dear. I am so 
sorry, Polly. I really didn’t mean to offend you!” 

























AS the housewife a con- 
ception of the rapidity 
—the leaps and bounds 
—with which the sci- 
ence of housekeeping 
and home-making, as a 
serious study and a 
vocation, is coming to the very forefront 
of attention in the thoughts and affairs 
of American women? It sounds not so 
very impressive, perhaps, that a new or- 
ganization known as the American Home 
Economics Association has a membership 
throughout our great coun- 
try, but mainly in the East, 
of eight hundred persons, 
But the eight hundred are 
a powerful leaven. They 
are a large and vigorous 
outgrowth of the earlier 
Lake Placid Conference, a 
yearly gathering whose in- 
fluence upon the teaching 
of home economics in the 
public schools and_ other 
institutions, and upon the 
thought of leaders in fem- 
inine affairs, was very great. 

The moving spirit in that 
society, as in the new, was 
Mrs Ellen H. Richards, a 
member of the faculty of 
the Massachusetts Institute 
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in the field of chemistry and home eco- 
nomics. Mrs Richards is a woman of re- 
markable ability and foresight; her name 
will go down to history as that of a 
pioneer in the great nineteenth and twen- 
tieth century movement for the organiza- 
tion of the home and its conduet on a 
sane and practical basis. 

The officers of the new association in- 
clude other leaders in this department of 
research and development: Miss Isabel 
Bevier, the head of the department of 
home economies in the University of IJlh- 
nois; Miss Caroline  L. 
Hunt; Prof Charles F. 
Langworthy of the United 
States Department of Agri- 
culture, Washington, D C; 
Miss Abby L. Marlatt of 
the University of Wiscon- 
sin; Benjamin R. Andrews 
of Teachers College, Co- 
lumbia University, who is 
the secretary and treasurer 
of the Association; ete. 

The object of the Amer- 
ican Home Economies As- 
sociation is to improve the 
conditions of living in the 
home, the institutional 
household and the commu- 
nity. To gain these ends, 
the Association plans to 


of Technology and_ the tary-treasurer, American study the problems con- 
, Home _ Economics 3 
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A metabiet group, Mrs Ellen H. Richards, president of the American Home Economics 


Association, in the foreground. 


At the reader’s left, Mrs Dewey and 
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Women’s dormitory, University of New Mexico, Albuquerque 


to secure recognition of subjects related 
to the home in the curricula of existing 
schools and colleges; to secure profes- 
sional schools and courses for the train- 
ing of teachers, and of home, insti- 
tutional, social and municipal workers; to 
encourage and aid investigations and re- 
search in universities and by the state and 
federal government. 

It urges teachers and other professional 
workers in home economics to form loeal 
organizations affiliated with 
the American Home Eeco- 
nomies. Association, the 
work of these local branches 
to be reported in the Asso- 
ciation’s journal. 

The Association publishes 
a bi-monthly magazine, the 
Journal of Home Econom- 
ics. This publishes com- 
plete reports of the conven- 
tions of the Association and 
of local societies affiliated 
with it; it prints original 
articles upon both the theo- 
retical and the practical 
side of household arts; it 
devotes a _ section to ab- 
stracts of articles appear- 
ing in other magazines and 
also reserves space for brief 
statements of books and 
signed reviews. News items about per- 
sons or institutions appear, as well as 
editorial statements of opinion from As- 
sociation members. 

One object of the Association, as al- 
ready remarked, is the improvement of 
conditions of living in the institutional 
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household. The first issue of the Journal 
contains three articles bearing on the work 
of the professional dietitian. One of 
these discusses the training of dietitians 
for hospitals ; another, the need of trained 
dietitians in institutions for the preven- 
tion of tuberculosis; and the third, the 
economic value of the visiting dietitian. 
In another issue, the Journal states its 
intention of printing from time to time 
the old-time literature of home economies. 
The editors believe that in 
the flood of new books upon 
home economics there is 
danger of losing sight of 
some of these really good 
books of the past, as, for 
example, The Physiology of 
Taste, by Brillat-Savarin. 
Nutrition investigations, 
traveling schools in domes- 
tie science, the introducing 
into college curricula of 
subjects coneerned with 
daily living and the horse- 
hold, and research articles 
~upon such diseases as tuber- 
culosis and typhoid are 
some more of the subjects 
to which the Association 
and its magazine are devot- 

ing their attention. 

The Lake Placid Confer- 
ence of Home Economies, by the way, was 
first held in the Adirondacks in 1899. The 
attendants, about fifteen or twenty in num- 
ber, were chiefly teachers and writers of 
domestic science. The object was the dis- 
cussion of means of increasing the general 
and intelligent interest in subjects affect- 
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ing home life. The conference became 
an annual affair and had constant growth 
and influence, until in the summer of 
1908, its promoters came to the decision 
that the importance of the field did not 
warrant the private character of the 
meetings, and in a convention ealled al 
Washington, December 31-January 2, 
‘1908-1909, the American Home Economies 
Association was founded, this general 
association to unite all clubs and people 
interested in problems of the home. 

This Association is open for member- 
ship to all who are actively interested in 
home problems, especially teachers of 
domestic science and art, students, investi- 
gators, housekeepers, institution manag- 
ers, social and municipal workers, inter- 
ested housewives and home makers, and 
professional workers in allied fields. The 
annual dues of two dollars include a sub- 
scription to the Association’s journal. By 
the payment of fifty dollars a life mem- 
bership may be obtained. | 

An event in the progress of home eco- 
nomics is the opening this autumn of the 
great, new, half-million-dollar building 
devoted to household arts, affiliated with 
Teachers College, Columbia University, 
New York city. Mr Andrews, secretary 
of the American Home Economies Asso- 
ciation, whose portrait is given herewith, 
is secretary of this School of Household 
Arts—a young, enthusiastic man whose 
influence in this work promises to be a 
national one. Reference to the scope and 
curriculum of this school was given in 
connection with our article on “ Schools 
of Home Economics” in the last March 
number. The prodigious growth of the 
Greater New York, with its spread of 
population upon Long Island, New Jer- 
sey and elsewhere, means the founding 
of tens of thousands of new homes, to 
which the teaching of this institution will 
be of inealeulable value. 

Among the women who represent the 
foremost of the several great movements 
for human betterment in our country is 
Mrs Rufus P. Williams of Cambridge, 
Mass, who organized the health depart- 
ment of the Massachusetts State Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs, and is now chair- 
man of the health department of the 
General Federation, which covers the en- 
tire country. 

Mrs Williams believes that with the 
women of the country rests the respon- 
sibility of the nation’s health, and that 
by educating the public in methods for 
the suppression and cure of tubereulo- 
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sis, this disease can be eventually practi- 
cally stamped out. In each state the 
work is being carried on along the lines 
of its own individual needs and problems 
—the establishment of sanatoria, out- 
door camps and visiting nurses’ associa- 
tions, investigations into milk supply and 
meat inspection, the circulation of health 
bulletins, the holding of public meetings 
and awakening interest in the enactment 
and enforcement of health laws. 

Not distantly related to these institu- 
tions and good works is the unique dor- 
mitory for women pictured on Page 278. 
Crowning the edge of the mesa, overlook- 
ing the Rio Grande valley and the town 
of Albuquerque, the University of New 
Mexico is being built in exact copy of the 
ancient Pueblo Indian communal dwell- 
ings. It was left for Dr W. G. Tight, 
president of the University of New Mex- 
ico, to conceive the idea of copying their 
style of building. 

The most conspicuous characteristic of 
the Spanish Mission architecture is the 
constantly repeated, low, graceful arch. 
The Pueblo, on the other hand, makes 
no use whatever of the arch, but every- 
where the straight line—the plain, 
straight lintel over windows and doors; 
massive, exposed construction, with 
hand-hewn eeiling beams and exterior sup- 
ports. 

Hokona, the woman’s dormitory, was 
one of the first of these buildings to be 
completed, and has been occupied for 
three years. Hokona, the name chosen 
by vote of the student body, is that of 
the heroine of a very pretty Zuni Pueblo 
folk story and means “ Butterfly Maiden.” 
The companion dormitory for men is 
called Kwataka—‘Man Eagle.” © The 
sacred emblem of “the Butterfly Maiden 
decorates the wall of the main stairway, 
while about the reception room is a frieze 
made of a succession of the symbols of 
the personified forces of nature—the 
lightning, the sun, the moon, the rain, the 
clouds, the rainbow. <A specially designed 
furniture, combining strong, simple con- 
struction with comfort and excellent pro- 
portion, is used throughout the dormitory. 

The buildings are very modern, with 
electric light, steam heat and bath. A 
clever contrivance is the imitation of 
the oval Indian oven, on the roof of the 
dormitory,.which is in reality a reservoir, 
from which water runs through a glass 
sun heater to the bathrooms. When the. 
sun is off duty, this unique arrangement 
is supplemented by water heated at the 
central heating plant. 
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The Dangers to Avoid, the Exercises to Take, the Shoes to Wear 
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2) ( TY is a baby’s foot 
(Fes so beautiful, and 
why is the adult foot 
of civilized life, as a 
rule, so unattractive? 
The warm, plump 
foot of a vigorous 
baby is pink with rich blood under the 
skin, pleasing in form and interesting on 
account of free and vigorous movements, 
many of which are impossible to the civ- 
ilized adult. There are distinct traces of 
grasping movements, which may be, and 
often are, cultivated by barefooted races, 
and by individuals who are armless or 
have lost the control of their hands. 

This grasping power, which depends 
largely upon the strength and mobility of 
the great toe, is lost in shoe-wearing peo- 
ple. After all, the principal uses of the 
foot are to serve as a base of support 
for the body, and to assist in the propul- 
sion of the body in walking. The foot 
as a base is not inert, but elastic and 
adjustable, and assists in ‘alancing the 
body; this is a very important and litle 
noticed use of the foot. When the feet 
are weak, deformed or improperly shod, 
the posture, balance and efficiency of the 
whole body suffer. 

The strong, movable, great tie Is a 
ereat help in balancing the shoele:» prim- 
itive; shoe-wearing people have lost this 
help from the confinement and weakness 
of the great toe. The con- 
struction of the foot is such 
that it is more elastic and 
yielding on its inner 
(arched) side. When the 
foot is weakened or strained 
it tends to turn and roll 
outward, while the ankle 
falls inward, making the 
inner ankle bone prominent. 
This tendency is opposed 
by the muscles, which turn 
and roll the foot inward, 
shifting the weight to the 
outer border of the foot, 








Strain on ankle due to high 
heels 


where it should fall. The outward roll is 
also opposed in barefooted people by the 
pressure of the great toe directed some- 
what inward; this protection is entirely 
lost in shoe-wearing people,-and the de- 
velopment of the pro‘ecting muscles is 
much interfered with. 


The evil effect of shoes 


With the increase of protection the feet 
have become weaker from confinement, 
and to a econsiderabie extent have lost 
their natural elasticity and mobility; their 
ventilation and circulation are also inter- 
fered with. Moreover, certain deformi- 
ties and painful affections have become 
so common, from unhygieniec footwear 
and from too prolonged standing, that 
the idea is prevalent that all feet are 
more or less ugly, painful and helpless. 
iven the idea of the natural shape of 
the foot is lost, and a false standard of 
shape, having as its basis the conventional 
shape of the shoe, has to a certain extent 
taken its place. 

Two factors are at work to emphasize 
these misconceptions; first, the dictates of 
fashion in shoes, and secondly the dictates 
of fashion in posture. 

Artificial and harmful shapes in shoes 
Lave long been and still are more popular 
than natural and correct forms, though 
the latter are gaining in appreciation. No 
normil foot is ever sharply pointed in the 
middle, as are so many 
shoes. It is longest (and 
nearly straight) on the in- 
ner side; and the end of the 
shoe, which should never be 
sharply pointed, should lie 
over the normal position of 
the great toe; that is, 
toward the inner side. The 
great toe is never normally 
pushed outward toward the 
other toes; this is the effect 
of improper footwear. 

High, narrow heels dis- 
turb the natural poise of 
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the feet and body, interfering with 
balance and muscular action; if per- 
sisted in, they shorten the heel cord. 
Many women insist that they are per- 
fectly comfortable in shoes with high heels 
and pointed toes and that they can wear 
no other kind. This is no doubt true in 
many eases, since, if they have been long 
accustomed to wearing such shoes, the 
feet have become deformed, and may re- 
quire deformed shoes to fit them, which 
helps to explain how the sense of the 
natural shape and beauty of the foot is 
largely lost among us. 


** Ladylike’’ postures deleterious 


What may be called the “ladylike ” 
tradition in posture has also enforced a 
pernicious standard. It has selected the 
out-toeing posture of weakness and 
fatigue as excellent and worthy of imita- 
tion, as it has favored other postures of 
weakness. The “ladylike” tradition ad- 
monishes us to turn our toes out in stand- 
ing, walking and dancing, in all of which 
situations that posture is weak, inefficient 
and destructive of proper balance, beauty 
of outline and grace of action. Strange 
to say, this tradition has not only domi- 
nated social life, the stage and the art of 
dancing, but is ‘even held up as a pattern 
in- military and gymnastic drill, and worst 
of all, in the school and in the home. It 
is interesting to note that in Japan it is 
ladylike to toe in. The out-toeing posture 
weakens the feet and produces or aug- 
ments deformity. Fortunately, as the 
result of scientific investigation, more 
correct ideas regarding 
posture are making head- 
way in school and gym- 
nastiec work, and even in 
dancing. This harmful 
tradition has also helped 
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to obscure the sense of normality in the 
shape and use of the foot, and has tended 
to discourage exercise. 

As if harmful fashions were not 
enough, modern life has imposed extra 
physical burdens, a large share of which 
falls upon the feet. The long hours in 
the standing posture demanded in domes- 
tie, industrial and commercial life put 
a strain upon the supporting base that it 
is poorly equipped to withstand. The 
human body was made to go, not to stand 
still or loiter, and inactive occupations are 
the cause of many kinds of physical dis- 
tress. It was certainly a feat of nature 
to balance the one or two hundred pounds 
of the human body several feet in the air 
on a base of a few square inches, and this 
can only be well done in a visorous and 
active body, and with normal structure, 
streneth and use of the base. Bad shoes, 
bad postures, too prolonged standing and 
lack of vigor are the principal causes of 
foot ills. What may each one of us 
do in order to diminish these evils and 
the suffering, incompetence and ugliness 
which go with them? 

Walking shoes and resting shoes 

In regard to shoes, it wil be well at 
the start to distinguish between walking 
(and standing) shoes and resting shoes. 
In standing the foot becomes elongated 
on the inner side and broader across the 
ball, and a shoe that may be compara- 
tively harmless when the wearer is seated, 
becomes, when standing, an instrument of 
torture. The first essential, then, for 
a housekeeper, teacher, 
saleswoman or for any- 
one who walks or stands 
much during the day, is 
a walking shoe of proper 
size and shape. Such 
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shoes are an indispensabie asset, a part of 
one’s necessary equipment. The shape 
should be near that of the natural foot; 
that is, long and nearly straight on the 
inner side and broad across the ball. The 
purehaser should stand and walk while 
trying the shoe and be sure that its length 
and breadth are ample for the active 
(working) foot. 

Great damage has been done by wear- 
ing too short and too narrow (pointed) 
shoes; fortunately the advantages of a 
comfortable fit are more appreciated now 
than formerly, not only in shoes, but in 
gloves and other articles of clothing. 

Other points about a correct shoe are, 
a narrow heel seat, to firmly grasp the 
heel (most lasts are too broad in the heel 
seat) ; moderate hight and full breadth of 
heel, to insure proper balance and stc- 
bility; and fullness over the toes. The 
shoe should be snug over the ankle and 
instep, and laced to prevent its working 
forward. With fairly normal feet and 
not too much standing, an Oxford is pref- 
erable to the high-laced shoe, particularly 
because it interferes less with circulation 
and ventilation; when support is desir- 
able, and for walking, the high-laced s'i9e 
is better. It is now not difficult to <:t . 
fairly good walking shoe ready-mat as 
most of the important dealers carr. the 
orthopedic or natural shape, or 2 ¢com- 
promise last which avoids the wointed 
toe and high heel. 

The shoe of proper shape and size may 
still need to be balanced for weak or 
defective feet; that is, so fashioned that 
the foot shall strike the ground and re- 
ceive the weight of the body in proper 
posture. This is most commonly done, if 
required, by adjusting the heel, and by 
slightly raising the inner border of the 
shoe. 

Shoes should always be comfortable 
from the start. If a new shoe is uncom- 
fortable and requires breaking in, it does 
not fit. 

Where circumstances permit, shoes and 
stockings should be changed after the 
day’s work is over, and a light pair of 
house shoes of correct shape substituted. 
This dries and airs the feet and the 
shoes, a very important point, for it must 
be confessed that all shoes interfere more 
or less with the ventilation, circulation 
and movements of the feet. Shoes should 
be dried, and, if possible, changed every 
day. 
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A word about stockings 

In order to finish with foot coverings, 
it is necessary to say a word about 
stockings, which, like shoes, are made to 
fit deformed rather than normal feet. 
They should be made rights and lefts, 
and larger and roomier over the great toe. 
Right and left, and even mitten stockings, 
with a separate compartment for the great 
toe, may be obtained with some difficulty. 
In order to prevent harm to tke feet from 
ordinary shapes, stockings should be pro- 
cured a size longer than the foot, and 
palled forward at the great toe before 
putting on the shoe. This maneuver will 
also reduce the necessity for darning. 

The best material for stockings is 
linen, on account of its absorbent proper- 
ties, but linen as furnished is not durable. 
There is a wide field for a stocking wit" 
the qualities of linen that is also durabis. 
Stockings should not be supported 
circular garters, which seriously interfer. 
with the circulation and cause variccse 
veins. 

To strengthen the feet by use 

Having correctly shod the feet, it is 
still of great importance to so use them 
as to produce the best results in work 
done, and so as to strengthen rather than 
weaken them. Walking is less harmful 
than prolonged standing, and is indeed 
decidedly beneficial both to the feet and to 
health and vigor, if properly done. In 
walking the correct, strong and efficient 
posture is with the toes directea for- 
ward; not outward as has been so widely 
taught and practiced. Straigh’ (strong) 
foot walking is the natural posture of 
children, primitives, strong walkers, run- 
ners and climbers. Where by reason of 
education or weakness it is not practiced, 
it should be acanired, as it brings the 
parts into sormal relations, raises the 
arch, straightens the sagging inner ankle, 
gives elasticity to the gait, improves the 
eeneral posture and is mechanically and 
physiologically correct. 

With the out-toeing posture too much 
weigh’ is borne on the heels, which makes 
the eait inelastic and awkward. The 
forward pointed foot gives the elastic 
heel and toe action. In walking the 
weight should press slightly more on the 
outer border of the shoe. If the heel is 
worn down on the outer side, usually no 
harm is done; if on the inner, the foot 
and ankle are being seriously strained. 
Change of posture at rather frequent 
intervals is very desirable. Standing 
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should be interrupted by periods of sit- 
ting and walking, and this should be 
provided for in school, commercial and 
industrial life. 

When one is compelled to stand for a 
long time the weight should be frequently 
shifted from one foot to the other, so that 
one side may be resting while the other 
is active, as in walking. The foot which 
bears the weight should usually be pointed 
forward. Standing with the weight on 
both feet at once is not to be endured long. 

By attending to the two matters of 
proper foot coverings and proper pos- 
tures, most foot ills may be prevented. 
Corn, callouses and various toe deformi- 
ties are due to shoe pressure; the former 
are nearly always cured by relieving the 
pressure. Weak and flat feet and falling 
of the arches are due to lack of tone and 
overweighting; they may usually be pre- 
vented by proper foot care and manage- 
ment. This should begin in babyhood. 


Baby’s little feet 

In order to give the baby’s feet free 
play, they should not be covered with 
socks or shoes until it is old enough to 
walk. Many parents have already 
adopted this plan, which is a pleasure to 
them as well as to the baby. Under cer- 
tain circumstances, as at the seashore in 
summer, young children may go barefoot, 
at least a part of the time, but under 
ordinary conditions the presence of tacks 
and needles on the floor and of bits of 
glass, ete, on the ground necessitates the 
protection of the shoe or sandal when the 
child is on his feet. 

The child’s shoes should be laced and of 
the natural or orthopedic shape. As soon 
as possible he should be provided both 
with walking and house shoes, and change 
from one to the other on coming: indoors. 

The child’s house shoe should be a heel- 
less low shoe of natural shape with a 
flexible sole. This is not only a comfort 
to the child, but avoids the tracking of 
much dirt into the house and saves the 
carpets and furniture much rough usage. 
A few shoemakers have taken up this 
idea, and all will keep proper house shoes 
for children and adults in stock when there 
is sufficient demand. When these cannot 
be obtained a good gymnasium shoe 
answers well. By adopting this plan we 
get as near as possible with our usages to 
the oriental plan of leaving the shoes at 
the door on entering the house. 

As the child grows older activity out- 
of-doors and a natural and wholesome 
child’s life should be encouraged, for the 
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basis of efficiency in a part is the com- 
petence and vigor of the whole. When 
children reach adolescence there is a de- . 
sire for the showy and striking in dress, 
and in shoes the extreme and noxious in 


. shape and fashion appeal to them. This 


craving should, of course, be held in 
check, both to educate the taste and to 
prevent injury. 

Most foot ills preventable 


It is a sad truth that from neglect and 
improper care, the typical modern foot is 
weak, degenerate and ugly, and foot 
pains, ills and execrescences are quasi- 
normal, or at least usual, and by many 
considered inevitable. On the contrary, 
the large majority of such ailments are 
strictly preventable by attending te 
proper footwear, and normal use and 
activity. The incompetence of the aver- 
age foot is favored by the habits and 
ideals of modern life. On the one hand 
we have domestic and industrial drudgery 
overtaxing the feet; on the other the “ sit- 
ting habit” of those who are not obliged 
to work. To ride in an automobile is the 
common ideal. In both eases the art of 
walking is neglected and the joys of 
tramping and climbing known only to 
the elect. When Charles Lamb was fifty 
years old and Mary fifty-eight, though 
both were far from strong, he wrote: 
“Mary walks her twelve miles a day some 
days, and I my twenty on others.” 

The modern reluctance to walk is, of 
course, increased by the incompetence 
of the foot, and we have a vicious circle 
which must be broken before we can get 
the benefit and invigoration of recreation 
out-of-doors, or even do necessary work 
with any degree of comfort. The best 
point at which to break it is in the mat- 
ter of footwear, as already explained. 
Properly shod, we can do our work in 
comfort and enjoy delights of a higher 
order than those of the habitual rider. 

What ean be done when the neglect 
of foot care has given rise to annoying 
or serious foot ills? Many of them can 
be obviated, others mitigated by the selec- 
tion of proper footwear and the practice 
of normal postures; a certain number 
remain that are proper subjects for ex- 
pert advice or treatment. At least we 
ean all save our children from falling 
into the pitfalls which have trapped us. 
And nothing has eontributed more to 
our undoing in this matter than the set- 
ting up of false standards of beauty. 

What visions of ugliness and deformity 
do these dainty artificial shapes hide! 
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We have lost the sense of the normal lines 
and proportions of the foot, and even the 
expert is obliged to study the feet of 
infants, primitives and the best sculpture 
in order to recover it. The adult foot 


of natural shape, and in proper pro-- 


portion, is searcely pleasing to the ma- 
jority. Many women who are the happy 
possessors of serviceable feet, built to 
proper scale, have the feeling, owing to 
this false standard, that they are to be 
hidden as coarse and unlovely. 

The cry is “ give us something beauti- 
ful to wear,’ meaning something smaller 
and of a different shape from the feet 
with which mortals have been endowed. 
Is not a good part of the difficulty due 
to the desire of those who do not have to 
work to advertise that fact and to the desire 
of those who do have to work to wear the 
same things as those that do not, so that 
they may at least appear to belong in 
the same class? In what essential re- 
spect do such views and ambitions differ 
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from those of the Chinese, now happily 
changing, which have resulted in the com- 
pressed feet of the high-class women with 
an absolute instead of a relative inca- 
pacity for walking? 

Fortunately, the beautiful lines and 
proportions of normal, well-developed 
feet may still be seen in young bare- 
footed children, and in the modern re- 
vival of classic dancing. When the con- 
templation of lines, surfaces and move- 
ments suited to their work is capable of 
giving satisfaction, the pleasure need not 
be diminished by the fact that the tasks 
may be the useful ones of daily life. 
Domestic or other work done in harmony 
and proportion, with due regard to the 
construction and physiology of the body, 
will be more perfectly performed and 
with less effort, and at the same time will 
be beneficial to the worker; grace of 
action and beauty of outline are by- 
products thrown in by the bounty of 
nature for work well done. 
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Cruelty to Animals 


By Lady Helena Carnegie and Mrs Arthur Jacob 


How, George! you’re in Dis- 
grace once more. 
What’s this? a tearful Eye, 
The telltale feathers on the 
Floor, 
Show me the Reason why. 


Why did you free Amelia’s 
Bird 
Where  Harriet’s 
pouneed ? 
You selfish Boy, upon my 
Word 
have 
trounced. 


Tabby 


Vu you soundly 


little Cousin’s Tears 
now see: 
Her pretty Songster’s dead; 
A Child so mischievous must 
be 


_ Chastis’d and sent to Bed. 


Your 





Front view of the Warner house in Bronxville 





A Craftsman Dwelling 


How an Authority on 


Household Art Has Solved the Problem 


of Home Building 


By Louise Shrimpton 


HE house of LaMont A. 
Warner, instructor in 
the School of Household 
Arts, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City, is 
an interesting essay in 
architecture by a man 
who is not an architect but a designer. 
It is also a practical exposition of the 
owner’s theories on the subject of interior 
decoration. The plans and large working 
drawings of details of construction were 
made by Mr Warner, who also designed 
the furniture in the principal living rooms 
and the electric fixtures throughont the 
house. 





Formerly designer of furniture and 
other products for Gustav Stickley, Mr 
Warner is now teaching the principles of 
interior decoration, furniture and costume 
design, and color harmony, in his depart- 
ment at the aniversity. Bearing the direct 
imprint of its owner in both constructive 
and decorative features, Mr Warner’s 
house, built at Bronxville, N Y, during the 
past year, is practically unique among 
American homes of recent building, and 
produces an impression unusually per- 
sonal and distinctive. At the same time 
the plan is one that could easily be 
adapted to the needs of the average fam- 
ily. 





Staircase with handrail and glimpse into dining room, revealing shell lamp shade 
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Sideboard designed and made by Mr Warner, including wrought iron hinges and pulls 


The estimate of the cost of the house, 
$10,900, includes the improvement of the 
lot by the erection of a high retaining 
wall and terrace at the rear. In the in- 
terior construction, the electric fixtures 
are included in the estimate. If built in 
a less expensive locality, without the out- 
side improvements and with less costly 
woodwork and interior fitments, the esti- 
mate given could be greatly reduced. 

The region in which the house is situ- 
ated is of unusual beauty. The residents 
are subject to restrictions that tend to 
preserve this woodland beauty, and that 
require conformity to a high standard of 
artistic merit in the dwelling houses 
erected. The house was built with special 
reference to the site, and groups of win- 
dows are so contrived as to frame in 
pictures of the woods and fields. Across 
the roadway is a forest, extending over 
sixty acres and owned as a private park. 
At one side is a wood lot, and to the rear 
is a far-reaching view of friendly mead- 
ows. The house lot is below the level of 
the road and is reached by a flight of 
four or five stone steps. The walk lead- 
ing to the front entrance is of brick laid 
herringbone style. The boundaries of 
the lot are outlined by a privet hedge. 
Shrubs and small trees were selected with 
a view to their color values. There are 


barberry bushes, hardy hydrangeas, aza- 
leas, spruce and hemlock trees and one 
blue spruce, introduced as a color accent 
needed in ‘the scheme. 

The exterior of the house is simple 
and dignified, its details suggesting a 
study of the older dwelling houses of 
Normandy and Belgium. The construc- 
tion is plaster, over metal lath. The 
plaster is rough east, left its natural gray 
color. The foundation walls, large out- 
side chimney and the porch pillars are 
built of cobblestone. A stone wall in the 
vicinity was purchased for the purpose, 
and wherever possible, moss and lichens 
were left untouched on the stone, thus 
preserving its look of age. The porch is 
on a rear corner of the house, reserved by 
this location for the family, and not in- 
vaded by every visitor. It is triangular 
in shape, with two massive stone pillars 
that give it character. The floor is of 
cement. The entrance, with its cement 
steps, its heavy stone work and slightly 
arched doorway, is a picturesque feature 
possessing strong contrasts of light and 
dark. 

At the front of the house the second 
story overhangs the first, the overhang 
supported by the projecting floor joists 
of the second story. The ends of these 
joists show the natural checking of the 
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wood. With the rest of the exterior 
woodwork they are stained an apple 
green. The windows are all casements 
opening inward and their upper sections 
have diamond panes with wooden mul- 
lions. The lower sections are in plain 
glass, affording an uninterrupted view 
of the surrounding landseape. Set in the 
plaster above the front windows and at 
intervals around the house are tiles of 
mosaic effect, made by Mr Warner in an 
old tile shop. They are in light tones of 
Indian red, brown, yellow and gray, and 
give delicate color accents to the exterior. 
The chimney pots are of red clay, and the 
roof is tile of the same red clay color. 
Gables and dormers give variety to the 
roof lines. The weather vane on the ridge- 
pole, another of the homemade features of 
the house, is of hand-wrought copper, 
fashioned into the shape of a huge flying 
swallow, four feet long. Its vivid green 
coloring was obtained by the action of 
acids upon the copper. The threshold at 
the front entrance is of marble that 
makes a light spot in the exterior ef- 
fect, whiter and purer in tone than the 
plastered walls. 

On passing to a consideration of the 
interior we find the vestibule paved 
with red tiles. At the right is a built- 
in closet. Beyond the vestibule is the 
living room, the point of chief interest 
in the house, and the gathering place 
of the family. It is of good size, meas- 
uring 24 feet 6 inches by 14 feet 6 
inches. The woodwork in the room is 
of quarter-sawed white oak, and has a 
fumed finish in a warm brown color. 
The walls are panelel to a hight of 
6'% feet. Between the panels is tapes- 
try paper in dull blue, rose and green, 
all toned to a low intensity, making the 
paper practically the same value as 
the woodwork. The frieze and eeil- 
ing are of plaster, tinted a neutral 
yellow. The oak floor is stained a 
dull grayish green. 

A large fireplace forms the focus of 
interest at one end of the room. It is 
of dull red tile. To relieve the mo- 
notony of the flat tiling two spots were 
added on each side of tiles in high 
relief. Their designs, of griffin hip- 
pogriph and rabbits, were copied from 
old Spanish work. The fireplace open- 
ing is furnished with a hand-wrought 
copper hood. The space above the 
fireplace, now occupied by a German 
color print, will be filled by a mural 
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decoration in oil colors or by a piece of 
old tapestry. 

On either side of the fireplace are built- 
in bookeases, about four feet high, with 
doors of rough textured glass of a tawny — 
yellow. Above the bookeases are win- 
dows. The heavy shelf extending across 
fireplace breast and on top of the cases 
holds a few pieces of Indian and other 
pottery and of Russian brass.and copper. 
The floor at this end of the room, in front 
of the bookeases and fireplace, is paved 
with red tile, extending from wall to wall. 

Another attractive feature of the room 
is the winding stairway. It is of simple 
construction and preserves the natural 
beauty of its material in grain and tex- 
ture. The oak hand rail is supported by 
wrought-iron hooks or brackets. At one 


side is a small window opening upon the 
poreh, which lights the stairs effectively. 
A group of four windows facing the for- 
est is on one side of the room. On the 
other is a door leading 


to the porch. 





China closet with leaded glass door 
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End view of the Warner house 


There are several oriental rugs in which 
the red tones of the tiled fireplace are 
repeated, and in one of them a rich note 
of indigo blue of deep value and inten- 
sity is introduced. A Voysey tapestry 
in yellow, orange and green hangs in the 
doorway leading to the reception room, 
and the Russia crash drapery in the larger 
doorway repeats the neutral color of the 
ceiling. The window curtains in this 
room and throughout the lower floor are 
of imported madras of creamy tone, in 
an [English conventional design. 

The furniture, with the exception of a 
few antique pieces, was designed by Mr 
Warner, and igs in oak, fumed to a rich 
brown.” The coverings of leather and 
fabric are in golden brown and rusty 
green. Copper lanterns for the electric 
hghts are hung at intervals against the 
sides of the room, and one is suspended 
beside the stairway. An electric table 
lamp with copper standard and _ shell 
dome is used on the center table, and a 
center fixture has been planned for the 
room, but is not yet completed. No par- 
ticular color is insistent in the scheme of 
this room, which has a rich and harmo- 
nious effect. The woodwork of the small 
reception room is birch, finished in white 
enamel. The walls are in old rose, the 
furniture is mahogany and the electric 
fixtures are of dull brass. 

The dining room is paneled in fumed 
oak, stained a wood green. While dif- 
fering in color, it is of precisely the same 
value as the living-room woodwork, and 
there is no marked contrast between the 
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two rooms. A tap- 
estry paper between 
the panels contains 
a green of the same 
eolor as the wood- 
work, on a_ blue 
ground. The eeiling, 
like that of the liv- 
ing room, is a neu- 


tral yellow. The 
floor is stained a dui] 
gray green. The rug 
is ereamy. ‘gray 
tinged with rose. 
The furniture is in 
green fumed oak, 


made after Mr War- 
ner’s designs. The 
massive sideboard is 
fitted with wrought- 


iron hinges and 
pulls. The chairs 
have rush _ bottom 
seats and are of simple pattern. A built- 


in china cupboard with leaded glass door 
is on one side of the room, the plastered 
wall behind it painted a gray blue that 
matches the groundwork of the wall- 
paper. A china cabinet, with leaded glass 
doors of design repeating that in the 
cupboard, holds a set of the Japanese 
green dragon ware, seldom found in this 
country. 

The electric Aixtures in this room are 
in brass with a light dull finish. The 
center fixture hangs by an unusual and 
costly chain, of which the links are hand- 
wrought brass. Its dome is composed of 
obalone shells and of cockle shells, welded 
together with leads, the interstices filled 
with bits of stained glass. Mr and Mrs 
Warner worked together in making the 
dome, using an electric soldering iron 
to melt the leads. It is a thoroughly 
eraftsmanlike product, and is rich and 
glowing in color. The side fixtures, con- 
sisting of oval plates of brass, with 
eirclet of delicately wrought ornament, 
and brass holders for the bulbs, will later 
be furnished with shell domes similar in 
construction to the large central one. 

The butler’s pantry and kitchen are 
wll supplied with built-in shelves and 
cupboards. The cellar contains, besides 
vegetable and coal compartments and a 
toilet, a large, well lighted room used as 
a laundry. It is situated at the rear of 
the house, and is practically on the 
ground level, as there is considerable 
slope from the front to the rear of the 
lot. In the laundry are set tubs, a built- 
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in cupboard and a low iaundry stove. 

The second story, devoted to sleeping 
rooms and bathroom, has woodwork of 
birch finished in white enamel. The doors 
are stained mahogany color, and have 
glass knobs. The floors are of oak. The 
four large sleeping rooms are grouped 
around a central hallway, and have easy 
access to the bathroom. The latter 1s a 
good-sized room, with built-in cupboards 
for laundry hampers and for medicine. 
The walls are painted a soft yellow, giv- 
ing a warm and cheerful aspect, fre- 
quently lacking in a bathroom, which 
is usually finished in some cold color, such 
as blue or green. 

The owner’s room, chief in importance 
on the second floor, is large and cheerful, 
with its group of four landscape windows 
and its fireplace. It is a room that should 
appeal to the most exacting housewife, as 
it contains no less than three large closets. 
The color scheme is blue and white. 
Dutch tiles, white with a pattern in bright 
blue, were used in the fireplace and there 
are seventeen different designs among 
them. The hearth is of plain white tiles. 
The walls are covered with gray-blue pa- 
per with a pattern in white. The large 
rug is in three tones of gray blue and two 
smaller hooked rugs were made for the 
owner in the Catskills, and are woven 
from quaint old patterns. The furniture 
is a combination of old and new mahog- 
any. The electric fixtures are of brass 
placed against blocks of mahogany. The 
eurtains are of white madras, in an Eng- 
lish figured design, and all the other cur- 
tains on the floor are of the same material. 
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The casement windows here and 
throughout the house are fitted with a 
special brass curtain rod. As nothing 
suitable could be found in the shops, they 
were designed by Mr Warner and made 
to order. The rod has a hinge and swings 
in apart from the window, its tip resting 
lightly against the window frame when 
in place. The shades are fastened to 
the windows and the screens are outside. 
Connected with the owner’s room by a 
sliding door is the small daughter’s 
apartment, triangular in shape, with four 
large windows. It has built-in shelves and 
cubbies of the kind that children delight 
in. The color scheme is blue and white. 
The other sleeping rooms are finished in 
light tones of rose and green. The hall- 
way has a built-in linen closet, and there 
is a door at the rear opening on a small 
baleony, upon which rugs are beaten. | 

On the third floor is a studio 26 feet 
long by 14 feet 6 inches wide. It is 
lighted by a group of seven windows. 

While simple in line, without useless 
ornament and moldings, this house is not 
heavy nor clumsy, but is worked out with 
subtle regard for delicacy of line and 
composition. The color schemes are care- 
fully studied, the colors, skillfully bal- 
anced and juxtaposed, producing a feeling 
of harmony and of tone rather than of 
any positive color effects. To the home 
builder who is an amateur craftsman and 
who wishes to incorporate some of his 
own work in his house, the hand-wrought 
details described, that were executed as 
well as designed by Mr Warner, may 
prove an inspiration and an incentive. 
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HAPPINESS AND HEALTH 


a current, or do not provide or stimulate 
enough energy. 
Getting some work to do 


-I have seen this problem solved again 
and again in the lives of medical students, 
men who come to us from the medi- 
eal school at college pretty slack, very 
little interested in anything they have 
hitherto done, often burdened with a great 
deal of the sort of impurity of which I 
have been speaking, because ordinary 
undergraduates’ work has not sufficient 
interest to call out the whole of their 
powers. And to me one of the most 
inspiring things about medical teaching 
is that we see so many of these boys 
straighten up and turn into the finest 
kind of men when they find something 
really worthy of their powers, something 
into which they ean put the whole of 
their energies, leaving none for the devil 
to grasp at. 

Those who ever have to eure, or try 
to cure, the alcohol habit, or the morphine 
habit, know that the actual withdrawal 
of the drug is only the beginning of our 
work. The problem we have to attack 
next is to get that person back into the 


eurrent of life, and to get him not only at. 


work, but at some work that vitally inter- 
ests him, work that makes him forget 
‘himself and his own sensations, and ear- 
ries him completely over that dead point, 
his drug habit. 

An interesting case 


I shall now mention a few eases in 
which the attempt to give a _ person 
already tired more to do, in order to get 
him over some shallow place, has resulted 
in cure, or if not in cure, in a much 
happier and more useful life. I have 
in mind, for instance, the case of a young 
lady who was burdened, as so many peo- 
ple are, by fears—fears of open places. 
She also had a great fear that her mind 
was slipping away. She told me that 
when she tried to read a book she would 
get to the foot of a page and find she 
could not remember what she had read. 
She thought that a serious symptom; and 
with it came a great sense of exhaus- 
tion, such as many people have from so 
many different causes. After studying 
that young lady’s case it seemed clear to 
me that, under proper hygiene, under 
proper care, she could undertake much 
more work than she had been doing and 
be the better for it. She thought she 
could not remember even the simplest 
things. I encouraged her to take up a 
college course in which she would have 
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to remember a great deal more than she 
had remembered before. Although she 
thought she could hardly venture to do 
some of the simplest things in daily life, 


- I encouraged her to take up a piece of 


responsible work in which she would have 
to do things many persons would be 
afraid of. Just as a weak muscle is 
strengthened by use, so. I saw that girl’s 
power to conquer fears and to remember 
what she could not before remember come 
back to her by progressive use. 

I do not want to give the impression 
that every case that has these symptoms 
can be cured in that way—certainly not. 
It depends upon the proper diagnosis of 
the case, the proper study of the ease 
and proper watchfulness on the physical 
side throughout. But with those limita- 
tions, and under those conditions, I feel 
sure that many people can be trained 
back into life and work again. 


The healing power of work 


A very well and healthy woman was 
speaking to me some months ago of her 
own experiences at the time of losing her 
husband. She was obliged by her cir- 
cumstances to take up her husband’s very 
responsible and extensive business. She 
had to go to his office the day after the 
funeral and take up his work at once. In 
speaking to me of this, she said, “ How 
much more natural a man’s life is than 
a woman’s in these respects! That made 
me able to bear what I could not have 
borne in any other way.” I have never 
seen a woman whose life seemed more 
bound up in her husband’s life. She 
certainly did not lack in feeling, but she 
had found the healing power of work in 
her misfortune. 

Another case that comes to my mind 
is that of a young college student who 
was under my care a couple of years ago 
for what he thought was a serious disease 
of the stomach. It was a disease which 
caused him a great deal of pain and a 
still larger quantity of worry. His 
stomach had got into such a state that it 
rebelled, and rebelled by giving him pain 
whenever it was asked to do any work, 
that is, to digest any food. The only time 
when he was really comfortable was when 
he didn’t eat anything. Consequently he 
had cut his diet down to a very low point, 
taking one article of food after another 
from his list until he was a miserable 
spectacle, almost a skeleton. His ease had 
been previously well studied by another 


- physician, and the result of my own study 


was to confirm entirely what had been 
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found. It convinced me that he had no 
organic disease, and the trouble with him 
was largely that he was starved. The 
treatment which I gave him was almost 
brutal. I told him that he must eat 
whether his stomach hurt him or not, and 
I assured him again and again, lke a 
phonograph, that he could and must force 
his stomach to work. I eannot count the 
number of times that I went over and 
over the ground with hin, telling him that 
I knew he suffered, but that the only way 
for him ever to be well was to push 
through his suffering to better nutrition, 
because the pain of the part was the 
health of the whole, in his case as in so 
many others. This was two years ago. 
I heard from him the other day from a 
city in the West. He is radiantly happy 
and perfectly well, carrying a full college 
course and doing much outside work be- 
sides. He was given no medicine; he 
was given no psychotherapy, except the 
repeated injunctions that I have recounted 
to you. It was the work cure—work for 
his stomach—that did him all the good 
that he received. 

Work cure is the best of all psychother- 
apy, In my opinion. It is not the only 
thing to be advised in any ease, and in 
some eases it plays but a little part, but 
in the vast majority it is a sine qua non 
for recovery. As well might we expect 
a patient to recover without food as to 
recover without work. Work makes peo- 
ple’s stomachs, their bowels, their sensual 
organs, as well as their brains, perform 
their proper functions and keep their 
place. The sound man needs work to keep 
him sound, but the nervous invalid has an 
even greater need of work to draw him 
out of his isolation, to stop the miseries 
of doubt and self-scrutiny, to win back 
self-respect and the support of fellowship. 

Of course, not all work, not any chance 
burden of drudgery, is healing. To be 
of the greatest therapeutic value any work 
should combine the following merits: 

1. It should be well established and 
moving on with a steady current into 
which the patient can put himself. 

2. It should be something he ean see 
the good of—if possible, the direct and 
obvious good to others. 

3. It should afford companionship with 
others who are healthy and happy and 
who themselves enjoy their tasks. 

Work that is done for the sake of oceu- 
pation has in it an element of fraud, of 
unreality and make-believe, which pre- 
vents its doing sick people much good. 
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In Dr Hall’s work-cure sanitarium at Mar- 
blehead (the first of its kind in this coun- 
trl, so far as I am aware) the doctor wisely 
recognized the importance of exeluding 
mere work for work’s sake and tried to 
have his patients use their hands to make 
salable articles. To feel that we are of use, 
that our product has a market value, 
that there is a call and a demand for 
what we do—is a large part of the bene- 
fit accruing from work. 

Soul and body alike, we are creatures 
made and meant to react to a need, to 
answer to a stimulus from without. We 
do not carry our energy supply like a 
storage battery. We run on a trolley 
responding to currents of energy supplied 
from without, by our fellow-men, by 
nature and by God. We differ from the 
trolley in that each of us responds in his 
own way, according to the bent of his 
own genius, whereas the trolley has com- 
paratively little individuality. 

To get an invalid to work is as essen- 
tial as to get a trolley car onto a trolley 
wire. It is not the whole cure, but it is 
a sine qua non for cure. The other es- 
sential is to fit the work to the man and 
the man to the work—to teach him so far 
as may be how to work—a lesson which 
he usually needs very sorely. 

It ought not to surprise us, I think, if 
we realize that in dropping work we 
have dropped a number of the normal 
supports and buttresses of physical and 
spiritual life. We are all of us familiar 
enough with the fact that we are utterly 
helpless to do anything, to think anything, 
to maintain even any standard of moral 
efficiency unless we keep in touch with 
Mother Earth through the medium of 
food and drink. We do not expect people 
to be able to maintain their health with- 
out these supports, but we do not realize 
ordinarily that our health is maintained 
almost as much by the less tangible sup- 
ports that come to us through our work. 
Deprived of our usual interests and the 
stimuli that come to us from the sense 
of being of use, of responding to a eall 
and maintaining a routine, our tissues 
degenerate, our appetite fails, our sleep 
becomes less sound. 

Now, disease, and especially the more 
long-standing nervous affections, deprive 
us in a similar way of our normal stimuli 
and supports. It is not merely that dis- 
ease weakens the tissues, but it takes 
away the sources of our power in quite 
another direction. All of our actions 
are properly described as reactions to 
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stimuli from without. In sickness these 
all fall away from us. We are left iso- 
lated upon a spiritually deserted island. 

It is all the more natural that work 
should play so little part as it does in 
the treatment of disease today when we 
realize that physicians, as kind-hearted, 
tactful individuals, naturally find it al- 
most impossible not to be influenced by 
the desires and feelings of their patients. 
But the patient, after a long nervous ill- 
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ness, is perfectly sure that he is unfit for 
work. He does not feel strong enough. 
He is not up to it. It takes the courage 
of a well-founded conviction, on the phy- 
sician’s part, to say, as he must say to 
the patient, “If you wait until you feel 
able to work before you begin, you will 
never begin at all. You must start work 
without feeling up to it and gradually 
the power will come.” 
(To be concluded in the October number) 
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Framing and Hanging Pictures 


An Interview with Frank Alvah Parsons, Director of the 
vies & New York Art School 


By Mary and Lewis Theiss 


acai HE character of an indi- 
vidual, the type and the 
~~ general style of his room 

) or house, the size and the 
form of his wall spaces, 
and the colors upon 
which pictures are to be 
shown, all are prime factors in ideal 
picture choosing. Pictures, like clothes 
and household surroundings, should ex- 
press the taste, culture and esthetic feel- 
ing of the owner. Massive paintings in 
oil are inappropriate for small, modest 





rooms. Photographs of them are much 
more suitable, and should express as 
much. Small pictures on inappropriately 


large spaces, or large pictures with too 
little room to feel comfortable, show lack 
of taste in selection and arrangement. 
All pictures having color lose in effect 
unless the walls on which they are hung 
are less intense in color, plainer and less 
distracting than the pictures themselves. 
For those who are determined to have 
figured wall coverings of full intensity, 
pictures should be chosen for portfolios 
only. Such wall coverings are not fit 
backgrounds against which to display pic- 
ture 

Or paintings, as has been said, have 
been framed in gilt, bright gilt, with 
ornaments ranging in style from those of 
the days of Rameses II to those of the 
period of Vart nouveau. Sometimes most 
of «these styles appear in one frame. 
Sometimes men have remembered that 
“period ornament” is as much a lan- 


guage as “period clothes,” or “ period 
words,” and have made frames in distine- 
tive period styles. In almost any wealthy 
house one can see French pictures in 
Florentine frames, old Italian masters in 
Louis XV frames, rococo frames around 


- simple colonial maidens, and mixed atroc- 


ities around other pictures. 

When gilt frames are used with oil 
paintings, they either are, or are not, 
period frames. When the subject is a 
period subject, its proper frame is a 
period frame. One word in regard to this 
may be helpful. A given period was ex- 
pressed in a hundred motifs. It is quite 
possible to make a frame in the feeling 
of a period without including the entire 
hundred motifs distinctive of that period. 
Correct framing a matter of common sense 

Pictures which are period pictures 
neither in feeling nor in subject do not 
take period frames. It becomes necessary 
to study such pictures from the view- 
points of subject, meaning, strength, size 
of parts, vividness of color and activity 
indicated before choosing their frames. 
Pictures displaying large objects, strong 
colors, violent emotions and great activity 
all demand deeper and wider frames. 
Pictures having small objects, soft colors 
and a quiet feeling take narrower and 
shallower moldings. Many oil paintings 
would be better framed in woods of va- 
rious kinds than in gilt frames. The 
woods should be stained so as to perform 
the function that a picture frame is in- 
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tended to perform. All this is but com- 
mon sense and needs no elaboration. 
Neither does one need an art education 
to understand and apply it.- 

Frames are supposed to inelose and 
hold comfortably what they surround. 
They should be of such color, form and 
size that they do not detract from the 
picture itself. They should likewise be 
capable of harmonizing with the back- 
ground upon which they may be hung. 
Both gilt and stained-wood frames should 
be so toned that the eye is not attracted 
to them more than it is to the picture, 
or more than it is to the background 
against which the frame is exhibited. As 
soon as a frame is more important than 
the picture it incloses it is bad. 

Water colors and pastels are so varied 
in their styles and technique that it is 
more difficult to say what shall be done 
with them. Because of their texture or 
strength, other things being equal, frames 
for these pictures shvuld be shallower 
and narrower than frames for oil paint- 
ings. Often the best effects are to be 
obtained by the use of flat moldings. 
These moldings may be wood gilded so as 
to show the grain, or stained woods, pro- 
viding that the tones are kept soft enough 
so as not to distract from the pictures. 

Japanese prints seem often to require 
a specially prepared wood, and every 
picture a different treatment, so that only 
two cases will be considered. In very 
many prints, it will be found, there are 
spots of dull black. A large number of 
pictures of this class seem best framed in 
black or very dark gray. The molding 
should be perfectly flat and without orna- 
mentation. Another class has a soft, 
warm, gray color dominant throughout. 
This kind seems best framed in a special 
gray Japanese wood, which tones almost 
exactly with the picture. There are ex- 
ceptions to the two classes, as was said, 
where soft greens, orange tones, or even 
blues, seem to fit the situation. When 
these are used, it is presumed that by soft 
colors will be understood colors almost 
eray that suggest green, or orange, or 
blue. 

Photographs are generally cool gray or 
Sepia in some tone. The framing of these 
is a joy. Any man of ordinary intelli- 
gence can be made to understand how to 
frame them so that they will look at least 
respectable. The laws of size, activity 
and tone relation, referred to in the para- 
graphs about oil paintings, are, of course, 
applicable here, and influence the width 
and thickness of ‘moldings. 
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The amount of detail in a picture de- 
termines the possibility of detail in the 
frame. Simple pictures need plain, 
unornamented frames. Pictures with in- 
tricate or involved subjects may possibly 
take ornamented frames. The two fit 
together just as naturally as clothes fit a 
person. If the clothes are too tight or 
too loose, too plain or too ornamental, 
the wearer suffers in appearance. It is 
the same with pictures and frames. 
Whenever the law of harmony between the 
two is violated the picture suffers. The 
tendency is to over-ornament. Whenever 
there is a question as to the good taste 
of ornamentation, the ornament had bet- 
ter be left off. 


Color of frame must be ‘‘ becoming ”’ to the 
picture 

The same law applies to the color of 
picture frames. There are some people 
who look stunning in blue, but will look 
positively hideous in red. Others appear 
to best advantage in browns. In the 
same way picture frames must harmonize 
with the pictures they inclose, or the 
picture appears to bad advantage. Just 
as the complexion of an individual die- 
tates the color of the clothes that the 
individual shall wear, so the color of the 
picture indicates the tone of the frame 
that it needs. Harmony between frame 
and picture may be secured by making 
the tone of the frame fit the darkest gen- 
eral mass in the picture. This does not 
necessarily mean the darkest tone, but the 
darkest tone that is general. The color of 
the frame should, of course, be more 
neutral than the picture mass. 

When perfect agreement is secured 
between picture and frame, both will ap- 
pear to be parts of one whole rather than 
separate things. When there is not com- 
plete harmony the frame will stand out 
staringly and demand consideration by 
itself. In proportion as this is true, the 
picture suffers. 

Another problem that confronts the 
picture lover is whether or not to use 
mats. In general, people show good taste 
in leaving them off. The periods of vogue 
that gave us gilt mats, bright red mats, 
glaring white mats, blue mats and so on, 
have passed. People of taste are begin- 
ning to see that most water-color pictures, 
prints and photographs require no mats. 
When mats are used, they should be of a 
tone, texture and width to make an easy 
transition of color, width and so on, from 
the picture through its mat and frame, to 
the wall on which the picture hangs. 
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This is at once evident, for a mat that 
is too wide will dwarf by contrast the 
frame and the picture, whereas one that 
is too narrow will look out of place and 
stingy with the picture. The effects would 
be not unlike that of a very high collar 
on a very short man, and that of an ex- 
tremely short collar on a man of great 
hight. And an inappropriately colored 
mat would have as harmful an effect on 
the picture it surrounds as has a vivid 
green belt on the woman who connects 
with it a pink waist and a lavender skirt. 

Pictures must be hung in the rooms that 
we have, on the walls that we have, and 
sometimes, alas! on the wall coverings that 
we have. All this we grant, but let us 
not forget all of the essentials of com- 
mon sense and good taste in the matter. 
Some of these things are under our con- 
trol. In the first place we should be very 
eareful not to mix the different kinds of 
pictures, such as oils, etchings, photo- 
graphs, ete. If birds of a feather flock 
together, pictures of a kind are no less 
gregarious. They can no more be mixed 
than oil and water. Sometimes, it is 
true, etchings and engravings feel well 
together, and sometimes water colors and 
prints can get along without fighting, 
and prints and photographs ean’ exist 
side by side in armed neutrality; but 
there is little or no real harmony among’ 

different types. Oils in particular must 
_ be given a place by themselves. He who 
is Immune to the fact that these different 
types rebel at intimate association will 
be immune to all other esthetic influences 
from pictures. 

Pictures, of whatever kind they may be, 
should be suited in form and size to the 
spaces in which they are to hang. Thus 
a picture which is longer vertically than 
horizontally, should hang on a wall space 
of the same general form. A _ picture 
which is longer horizontally than verti- 
eally finds a comfortable resting place in 
a wall space loneer horizontally than 
vertically. In a sense the wall space 
frames the entire picture just as the mold- 


ing frames the canvas. There must, there-— 


fore, be uniformity in the shape of wall 
space and picture. We do not frame 
square pictures with oblong frames. 
Neither should we hang oblong pictures 
in square wall spaces. They fit like a 
square peg in a round hole. 

We hang pictures on the wall, in gen- 
eral, to be seen and enjoyed. Therefore 
they should be where they can be seen 
without effort. This means that they 
should not be hung far above the general 
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eye level of people standing in the room. 

For the best effect pictures should not 
be hung in haphazard fashion. They 
should be arranged or grouped with rela- 
tion to the central vertical axis of the 
wall space upon which they are hung. 
Such arrangement or grouping depends 
for its thought upon the principles of 
balance and unity. It has to do with the 
attraction on opposite sides of this cen- 
tral vertical axis. 


The ‘‘ attraction ’’ of pictures 


In order to form a correct idea of what 
is meant by “attraction,” it is necessary 
to consider the size, shape, value con- 
trasts, hue changes and intensity rela- 
tionships of a picture, as well as the inter- 
est the picture excites and its general 
activity. It might be said briefly that 
anything that “catches the eye” is 
attraction in the sense in which we are 
using the term. For example, let .us 
suppose that two pictures are to be hung 
on the same wall. One of these pictures - 
is much larger than the other. If all 
other things are equal, the larger picture 
will draw our attention to itself at once. 
We are more interested in it than in the 
smaller one. The larger picture has, 
therefore, more attraction. On the other 
hand, the smaller picture may be of peeul- 
lar shape, and so attract the eye more 
quickly than its larger but more usual- 
shaped companion. Still, again, the smaller 
picture, although it may be of the same 
general form as the larger picture, may be 
made of many colors in many values and 
in radical intensities. In such a ease the 
eye sees it and feels its force before it 
sees or feels the force of the larger 
picture of which the reverse is true. 

To be specific, let us suppose that the 
smaller picture represents a conflagration, 
and the larger picture a dark woodland 
scene. Both pictures are hung on a 
somber background. | Everyone : knows. 
how the glaring reds and yellows of the 
smaller picture, rather than the dark hues 
of the larger picture, would immediately 
command the eye. In the same way a 
picture portraying violent motion, action 
or commotion, or one depicting some sub- 
ject of great human interest, will arrest: 
the attention, whereas a picture with a 
quieter subject, or one with little of 
human interest in it, will scarcely attract 
notice. Hang a picture of the burming 
of a Christian martyr beside a picture of 
a sleeping collie, and the latter will scarcely 
be seen. Perhaps no two individuals will 
be attracted to the same picture with 
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exactly the same degree of intensity; for, 
it is needless to say, individuals differ 
somewhat as to how they are attracted 
and as to what they are attracted by. 
Some will miss the subtle influences and 
some will feel them, but all will recognize 
the more general facts of a picture. 
though the rules of attraction vary 
slightly with the individual, in the main 


they are constant; for the feelings of 


those who look at pictures differ in degree 
rather than in kind. 


How to balance pictures” - ‘ 

From the principle of the fulerum, the 
scales or the seesaw, we learn that in 
proportion to the compared sizes of ob- 
jects depends their distance from the ful- 
erum point or center of balance. Objects 
of equal. weight are said to balance one 
another at equal distances from the center, 
whereas objects of unequal weight bal- 
ance at unequal distances. The larger 
object is always nearer the center of bal- 
ance than the smaller. This is seen when 
a man and a boy attempt to seesaw. In 
order that there shall be a perfect balance, 
the man must sit well toward the center 
of balance, while the boy takes his seat 
on the extreme end of his half of the 
plank. Again, we see the same thing illus- 
trated in the steelyard. The big chunk of 
ice that is being. weighed hangs close to 
the center support, while the iron weight 
must be shoved toward the end of a long 
arm before a balance can be effected. 

If we bear in mind this principle of 


balance, and if we substitute the word - 


attraction for the word weight, we shall 
understand at once the principle of bal- 
ance as applied to surface hangings. 
Things of equal attraction balance each 
other at equal distances from the center, 
or the vertical axis of the wall space. 
Things of differing attraction balance at 
unequal distances from the center. The 
larger ones tend to gravitate toward the 
center. The smaller ones tend to move 
from the center. ‘ 

Usually it will be found that a picture 
is most effectively placed when it is 
hung bisymmetrically on a wall space; 
that is, when it is hung immediately over 
the vertical axis of the wall space, and is 
bisected ‘by that axis. There is great 
danger of overdoing the matter of picture 
ornamentation. 
considered with, say, two wall spaces of 
uniform size, one on either side of a 
mantel, of a large door, of a window or 
of any other large break, a restful effect 
is secured by hanging in these two spaces 
pictures of uniform size and general 
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When a whole wall is. 
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appearance. Each picture should. be ~ 
bisymmetrically arranged with regard to 
the vertical axis of the wall space it oc- 
cupies. This arrangement, as will readily 
be seen, is a very simple application of 
the principle of balance. The mantel or | 
window or door which separates the two 
wall spaces is the center of balance. By 
hanging pictures of equal size and at- — 
traction in the center of each wall space, 
perfect balance is secured. That is why 
such an arrangement seems restful. } 

Confusion and distraction frequently 
arise because pictures which are grouped 
together have no unity in their placing. 
If two, three or more pictures are hung 
in one wall space, they become the ele- 
ments of a unit, and should be grouped 
together closely enough to look like one 
thing. If they are placed too far apart, 
they will appear like the scattered frag- 
ments of a broken unit. A good general 
rule to remember is that elements become 
disconnected when the distance between 
them is greater than the width or length of 
the elements themselves. Suppose, for 
instanee, that we have two pictures to 
hang in a given wall space. Each picture, 
let us say, is two feet wide and one foot © 
in hight. If we hang these pictures side © 
by side, they should be less than two feet 
from each other. If they are three feet 
apart, the distance between them is greater 
than the length of either, and they lose 
the appearance of unity they would have 
if hung close together. If one is hung 
above the other, they will have to be 
within a foot of each other, as a foot is 
the vertical length of each. 

Blind hanging not always advisable 

There is a tendeney to hang pictures 
without wire or chains. Pictures so hung 
are said to have “blind hanging.” Hang- 
ing pictures in this fashion would seem’ 
to be feasible only when the pictures are 
small or flat in feeling, with flat frames, 
so that they seem to become a part of 
the wall in feeling; that is, there must 
be no sense of weight or dropping about 
the picture. Unconsciously we apply our 
knowledge of physical laws to everything 
we see. If a heavy picture has no means 
of support, even though we know it is 
securely upheld, we notice the seeming 
incongruity and thereby our interest in 
the picture is lessened. 

The most general error—it is really an 
abomination—in the hanging of pictures 
is the customary method of hanging them 
with one wire. In ordinary pictures and 
rooms, the lines of the picture, the archi-. 
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tectural features of the room and the 
structural requirements are vertical in 
feeling. Instead of conforming to this 
evident agreement of line, we violate 
it by stringing our picture wire in a 
triangle above the picture frame. Pictures 
should be hung with two wires, one on 
either side, in harmony with the lines of 
the sides of the picture, of the doors and 
of the windows—in short, in harmony 
with the feeling of the room. We say 
two wires. In reality there is but one. 
For the screw eyes are placed near the 
top of each upper corner of the picture, 
a single wire is passed through both, and 
each end brought up with a hook on the 
wall immediately above the corners of the 
picture. 

Pictures, if they are worth anything, 
are very important things, and deserve 
more consideration in choice, framing and 
arrangement, than they usually receive. 
Much that is trash is collected and hung 
through sentiment, ignorance or a desire 
to decorate wall spaces. I remember 
reading a story of a woman who had a 
shelf that ran around three sides of her 
front room. This shelf was filled with 
photographs. A visitor, upon seeing these 
photographs, expressed his surprise. 

“Kverybody that comes to my house 
notices my pictures immediately,” said 
the gratified housewife. 
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“You must have a great many friends,” 
suggested the visitor, “to have so many 
photographs.” 

“Friends? Lord bless you! I don’t 
know half of those people,” replied the 
woman. “ My husband is an undertaker, 
and those are the likenesses of all the 
people he has buried.” 

Such a story seems ineredible, but the 
prineiple of selection used by this pho-— 
tograph collector is not so different from 
that which actuates very many people 
when they come to select pictures. With 
some people anything will do to fill up 
space. 

Pictures are treated in the same incon- 
siderate way when it comes to framing. 
Many pictures lose their efficiency because 
of the tawdry, bedizened, over-ornamented 
frames that are put around them. And, 
again, many well-framed pictures are 
spoiled when hung by their environment. 
Through lack of proper environment and 
adjustment they lose entirely their proper 
function. Clearly, the principles of good 
taste can be brought to bear in so general 
a thing as this. Without their use’ not 
only does a picture suffer, and the room 
become a distracting sight, but the indi- 
vidual who lives among such distractions 
is likely to become immune to a sense of 
consistency and beauty, which is a vital 
element in the proper enjoyment of life. 
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Announcing It with Dolls” 


By F. C. Adams 
[See illustration, Page 253] 


HE unusual feature about this be- 
trothal announcement was the cen- 
ter of the dining room _ table. 
There, with the help of dolls and crepe 
paper, every detail of a regular marriage 
ceremony had been earried out, even to 
the flower girl and rings. The wedding 
party consisted of bride, groom, minister, 
four bridesmaids and flower girl. Little 
ten-cent dolls can be bought at any toy 
store, all of the same size except the lit- 
tle flower girl. Any style dresses can be 
made for the bride and bridesmaids. 
The groom was dressed in a black, 
crepe paper dress suit, with white shirt 
front, a small, round piece of gilt paper 
for a gold stud. The bride was in white and 
a small tulle veil was fastened with small 
white violets. The bridesmaids were in 


red with large picture hats and carried 
flowers. The flower girl was also in white. 
and carried a basket of flowers in which 
were hidden two tiny gilt rings. The min- 
ister wore a black robe, white surplice, 
small gilt cross and chain around his 
neck and held a small book in which was 
written the date of the announcement. 
The groom’s and the minister’s hair was 
eut short, as can be seen. The table had 


‘just enough red to give it character. 


After dinner hearts were played until 
the stamping of feet was heard on the 
piazza. Then all rushed to the door 
where stood the fortunate young man, 
accompanied by a number of his men 
friends, all having spent the evening at 
his home, where, at the close of a dinner, 
the engagement had been announced. 
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XIII—The Greatest Show in Toyland 


Invented by Adelia Belle Beard 


One of the Authors of Things Worth Doing 


==) HE Greatest Show in 
Toyland! How is 
that for a heading for 
our circus poster, 
Polly? You look up 
some animals to trace 
them and Jl work 
out a plan to make them go. Find some 
pictures of cireus riders, too, and of a 
clown.” 

By the time Polly had selected her 
pictures and had traced them on white 
tissue paper, Donald had evolved an idea 
for making the circus a lively one. 

“We couldn’t' get along without spools 
in our shop, Polly,” he said. “ Look at 
this,’ and he sent a little paper cone 
speeding across the table. (Figure 1.) 

“Where is the spool? Oh, yes, in- 
side.. Are we to glue our animals to the 
cone? That will be fine, and won’t they 
just go!” said Polly. 

“We will glue nothing,” Donald 
answered; “we simply stick the animal in 
the slit at the top of the cone and it will 
stay as long as we want it to, then we 
can take it out and put another in its 
place.” 

Before Donald had finished speaking 
Polly was on her feet and making a 
rush for the door. “I have an idea,” she 
called back, as her short 
skirts swished out of 
sight. She returned in a 
moment waving an oval 
japanned tray over her 
head. “Here is our cir- 
cus ring,” she eried. “ If 
we put the cones on this 
and tilt it up and down 
the animals will just tear 
around because the spools 
will roll so easily on the 
tray.” 

“Here; let's try at,” 
said Donald, Then, as 





the little cone shot back and forth across 
the tilting tray, he chuckled: “ Fine, Polly; 
can’t be beat. We will make a lot of these 
cones and the clowns and dancing dogs 
and trained elephants and all the animals 

can spin around at once.” } 

“ And we can have two rings,” said 
Polly, “ just like a real cireus. You work 
one and I’ll work the other.” 

The children made a number of cones 
like Figure 1. They used rather heavy 
drawing paper and cut them like Figure 
2. First they drew a circle five inches in 
diameter, then cut away a little over one- 
quarter of it, like a slice out ofa pie, as 
shown in Figure 2. The dotted line fills 
out the part cut away. 

On one straight edge they made a 
catch (A, Figure 2), then lapped it over 
the other straight edge and, with the point 
of a pin, punctured holes on either side 
of the neck of the eatch to mark the place 
for the slit A. The dotted line within the - 
circle shows how far the straight edge is 
lapped under the other edge. 
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The chariot race is exciting 


THE 


When the slit A was cut, the 
points of the eatch A were folded 
in, the cateh pushed through the 
slit from the outside of the cone 
and the ends opened out flat against 
the inside. This made a much more 
secure fastening than either paste 
or glue. 

The short slits at the top were 


then cut. The slit B is by the side 
of the edge B, and the shit C runs 
down the opposite 
side of the peak, 
For axles, long, 
straight, wire hair- 
pins were used. 


These were broken 
in two and each half 
made one axle. 

“Put your spool 
in at right angles to 
the top slits,” said 
Donald, “if you 
don’t want your animals to go sideways. 
[’ll show you,” and Donald. pushed the 
point of the hairpin through the side of 
bis cone about half an inch from the lower 
edge, then he slipped on it a good-sized 
spool and pushed the point out again on 
the other side of the cone directly oppo- 
site the place where it entered. The 
dotted lines in Figure 1 show the spool 
in place, and you will see that it does 
not touch either side of the cone. 

“Now let us cut out the people and 
animals,” said Polly. 

“Yes, and we will make them of this 
thin cardboard,” agreed Donald. 

When the tracings were transferred to 
the cardboard by laying them face down- 
ward and going over the lines with a 
hard pencil on the wrong side, Donald 
eut out a galloping horse like Figure 3, 
which is three and one-half inches high 
and five inches from front to hind hoof. 

“We might as well make all our 
horses like this one,” he said, “then we 
can paint some and leave some white. 
That will give variety.” 

The first horse Donald made was eut 
completely out and did not have the paper 
left adjoining the front and hind legs as 
in Figure 3. 

This horse he fitted on a cone with the 
part shown by the dotted lines, on the 
under part of the body, fitting in the 
slits in the top of the cone. Then a new 
scheme occurred to him, and on the next 
two horses he left the parts D and E and 
fastened the horses together with an axle 
and spool connecting the two front parts, 
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Polly’s funny clown, the trick mule, and the cone on 
which he stands, and the way it is made 


D, and another axle and spool connecting 
the two back parts, E. The dots in D and 
E near the lower edge show where he in- 
serted the axle. To make the spools more 
secure, Donald pushed a small cork on 
each end of each axle. 

“ Now for my rider!” he eried, and cut 
out the little man (Figure 4), leaving two 
projections below each foot. Polly had 
found the rider on a cireus poster, and 
he fitted the horses perfectly. 

“ This is the way I’ll make him stand,” 
and Donald cut the slit F in the back of 
each horse, then eut a slit in the projec- 
tion below each foot of the rider. Fitting 
the slits in the rider’s feet into the slits 
in the horses’ backs, he made the little 
man stand erect with a foot on each horse. 
Then he put the horses with their rider 
on the tray and experimented in making 
them go around in a eirele. 

“T have it now!” he exclaimed sud- 
denly. ‘See here,” and Polly looked up 
to see the two horses going swiftly around 
and around the tray, while their rider stood 
firmly with a foot on each horse exactly 
as a real cireus rider does. (Figure 5.) 

“Isn’t that simply perfect!” she cried. 
“ How do you keep them from running 
across the tray?” 
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Patterns for the chariot horses, the chariot driver, (the 
man rides two horses at once), Polly’s trained 
dog and the girl bareback rider 


“ Why, I have used pretty large spools,” 
Donald explained, “and when I fit them 
on the rim of the tray, slanting in, you 
know, and then tip the tray the spools 
roll along the rim without any trouble. 
You have to begin the movement slowly, 
though, then pretty soon you can go faster 
and faster until they just spin around the 
jae legee 
After several trials Polly, too, learned 
to give the tray a rotary movement, tip- 
ping it slightly up at one end, down at 
one side, up at the other end and down at 
the other side. 

Then she said, “ This is fine, but won’t 
the round tray be better? Tl get it.” 
~ When the children tried the horses on 
the round tray they were wild with de- 
light, for they found that the cones, too, 
would run on the round rim, so all the 
animals could go round and round as 
well as dance in the middle of the ring. 
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“Tt is just as if they were 
alive!” Polly eried excitedly. 
“Let us see if the man can hold 
my girl rider. He can, Donald; 
he can!” And he did hold her 
securely as you may see in Fig- 
ure 5. 

Polly’s girl rider, being light, 
was easily borne aloft by the 
stronger and heavier man. 

“She was too little to be 
made of the stiff cardboard,” 
Polly said, “so I cut her out of 
drawing paper.” 

Figure 6 is the girl rider; she 
is three and one-quarter inches 

high and the man is 
* three and one-half 
inches high. Polly 
stood her girl rider | 
on the single horse, 
inserting her feet in 
the slit F (Figure 
3), and she held her 
place while the horse, 
on its cone, dashed 
around the ring. 

“Here are the 
horses for my chariot,’ said Donald, 
showing two horses fastened together with 
spools between like Figure 5, but with a 
light harness painted on them. (Figure 
7.) “And now I will make the chariot 
of drawing paper.” 

Figure 8 shows the chariot Donald 
made. First he cut out the body of the 
chariot like Figure 9. The floor is an 
oblong, two and three-quarter inches long 
and one and _ five-eighths inches wide. 
The front is one and. five-eighths inches 
square, with a bend-over and catch on each 
side. Each bend-over is half an inch 
wide. 

The front end of each side is one and 
five-eighths inches high and the sides 
curve down to meet the floor half an inch 
from the back end. There is a slit in 
each side piece half an inch from the 
front edge and each slit is half an inch 
long. (O, G, Figure 9.) There is also 
a slit (H, Figure 9) half an inch long in 
the front of the chariot near the bottom 
edge and midway between the two sides, 
and two pairs of slits. (I, J) in the floor 
quite near the forward end. The holes 
in the sides (K, L, Figure 9) are made 
for fastening on the wheels. 

Donald put the body of his chariot in 
shape by bending up the front and sides 
along the dotted lines and then buttoning 
them together by putting the catches 
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through the slits from the outside. He 
made the wheels (Figure 10), the pole 
(Figure 11) and the whiffletree (Fig- 
ure 12) of thin cardboard. 

The wheels are one and three-quarters 
inches in diameter. The whiffletree is 
two and three-eighths inches long and not 
quite half an inch wide, and the pole is 
five and one-quarter inches long and 
three-eighths of an inch wide. There is 
a circle drawn in the center of 
each wheel for the hub, which 
is a trifle smaller than the holes 
in the sides of the chariot, and 
at either side of the hub there 
is a tongue. The heavy lines on 
the three sides of the tongues 
show where the paper is cut, 
leaving the inner ends of the 
tongues attached to the hub. 
(Figure 10.) 

Lifting up these tongues, 
Donald pushed them through 


the holes (K, L) in the sides ae 


of the chariot from the outside, 
flattened them out again on 
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The chariot Donald made and Polly’s clown 
riding the trick mule 
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He rides two horses easily 


the inside and the wheels were 
fastened securely to the chariot. 
(Figure 8.) 

In the whiffletree he eut three 
slits, two running in from the 
edge (M, M, Figure 12) and one 
in the middle, one-eighth of an 
inch from the edge. (N, Figure 
12.) In the end of the pole he 
cut a small noteh and another 
notch in the lower edge of the pole quite 
near the end. This formed a key shape 
at the end of the pole. (N, Figure 11.) 
By slipping the key N through the slit 
N in the whiffletree he fastened the 
pole and whiffletree together, and by 
putting the cateh H at the other end of 
the pole through the slit H in the front 
of the chariot, the pole was attached to 
the chariot. (Figure 8.) 

It now remained only to fasten the 
horses to the pole, and this Donald did 
by cutting a slit through the front leg and 
into the breast of each horse (M, Figure 
3) and fitting the slits M in the whiffle- 
tree into the slits M in the horses. (Fig- 
ure 7,) 

Polly had cut out the little chariot 
driver (Figure 13), which she adapted 
from one she found on her circus poster. 
This little man is three and one-half 
inches high, with projections half an inch 
long below his feet. (J, I.) She bent 
these projections forward for him to stand 
on, then pasted tissue paper drapery to 
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his shoulders to float out be- 
hind, as she had seen it at the 
circus, and in the whip handle 
which he holds in his right 
hand she inserted a piece of 
thread for the whip lash. 
Donald slipped the foot 
projections J, I, through the 
double slits I, J, in the floor 
of the chariot, putting them 
first in, then out, and the 
driver stood firmly upright. 
Then he cut a long, very nar- 
row strip of tissue paper for 
the reins. He cut slits on 
either side of the driver’s 
empty hand, ran the reins 
through, then pasted one end 
to the corner of the 
mouth of one horse, 
and the other end to 
the corner of the 
mouth of the other 
horse. (Figure 7.) ; 
“We must havea | 
longer and different | 
course than the cir- 
cus ring for the 
race,” said Donald. 
“T know what we 
ean do,” and away 


1% inches 


he went for a leaf iZmenes 
from the dining 
table. “Now we 
will start it down 


this,” he said as he propped up one end 
of the board on the lower rung of a chair. 
“There it goes!” and as he spoke he 
placed the chariot at the top of the in- 
cline. Instantly the horses started off on a 
mad dash, dragging the chariot after them 
and, reaching the bottom, ran half way 
across the floor before they stopped. 

“ Hurrah!” cried Polly. “ When we get 
the other chariot made we can have a 
splendid race. Now look at my clown 
on his trick mule. Isn’t he too funny?” 

Figure 14 shows the trick mule stand- 
ing on the cone with the absurd little 
clown on his back. Figure 16 is the mule 
alone. Figure 15 is the capering clown. 
The mule is five inches high as he stands 
on his hind legs. The clown is three and 
one-half inches high. 
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Patterns for the elephant, chariot body, whiffletree, pole and wheels 


“My clown can ride on his mule or 
run around by himself,” said Polly. 

Donald eut out the performing elephant 
(Figure 17) and Polly the trained dog 
(Figure 18.) The elephant is four inches 
high and five and one-quarter inches long, 
not including his lifted trunk. He has 
a projection below his feet to slide in the 
cone. The dog is two and three-quarters _ 
inches high as he stands on his hind legs. 
He has a projection below one foot for 
slipping in the cone. “ We can have a 
lot of dogs,” said Polly, “and I am going 
to make one ride on the elephant’s back.” 

Day by day the children added new 
features to their circus, until it was indeed 
the “ Greatest Show in Toyland.” 


(The next article in the Kraft Shop series will ap- 
pear in the November number.) 





Aunt Jemimy’s Wisdom 
By Cally Ryland 


Hit ain’t sich a bad thing to be de 
lowes’ spoke in de wheel uv forchune; 
kase no mattuh wichaway de _ wheel 
tu’ns you is jes’ bleedged to come up. 

Dey say lit ain’t pos’ble to buy hap- 
piness, but some wimmin comes mighty 
nigh it when dee’s buyin’ clo’es. 

Don’ swalluh yo’ pride onless you 1s 
sartain yo’ digestion is all right. 


Dat bride is mighty forehinate dat 
— v 

mavies de bes’ man at huh weddin’. 

praises 


Dem whar sings dey own 


needn’t expect no onecore. 


De husban’ knows dat when his wife 
expresses a wish he’s 
got to stan’ fuh de 
expressage. 


When a man pro- 
poses to a rich gal 
on his knees hits be- 
kase he hopes she’s 
gwineter sot him on 
his feet. 


De big man ain’t 
allus de one what 
?complishes mos’ in 
dis worl’. 


De cow’s big ’nuff 
to ketch a mouse, 
but she ain’t nevuh 
koteh one yet. 


Dar’s some folks 
dat’s slow but suah; 
en dar’s some dat’s 
jes’ slow. 





De bes’ motto fuh 
de ma’ied man is: 
Be suah you is right 
en den ax yo’ wife. 


Mr Monk—Well, well, well! 


remember you when you weren’t any taller than that ! 


Whar de hand glass is consarned a 
7oman 7Il allus look on de bright side. 

When a man’s allus gotter back up a 
statemint wid a bet hits a suah sign he 
ain’t ’customed to tellin’ de trufe. 





Dar’s some folks dat’s allus gwineter 
make hay when de sun shines tomorruh. 


De fust chile 71] mighty soon larn any 
mothuh de diffunce betwixt will powuh en 
won’t powuh. 


’Tain’t allus well to trus’ de man dat’s 
up wid de lark. He mout have kep’ de 
lark up all meght. 


When hit comes to a long life de black 
sheep’s got de fatted calf skint a mile. 

Ef you don’ git de bettuh uv yo’se’f 
looks laik somebody else will. 








In the Days of Our Youth 


If it isn’t little Tommy Elephant! Why, I 





Its Autumn Aspects 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


HE newest things in fashions are 
the draped skirts and the added 
fullness at the elbows of sleeves. 
These are things that stand out strik- 
ingly from the general mass of things. 
Kilts of all kinds are also new, but we 
had hints of them last winter. This sea- 


son they are fash- 
ioned in all sorts ol 
ways. Some have 


them set into a very 
shallow yoke, others 
attached to the skirt 
at the knees only; 
some have them set in 
at the back and sides 
with a plain front 
breadth; or, again, 
only on the sides with 
plain breadths back 
and front. 

The faney for very 


transparent sleeves 
has continued with 
increasing favor 


throughout the spring 
and summer and is 
now to be one of the 
features of autumn 
and winter fashions. 
Some of these trans- 
parent sleeves are 
extraordinarily sheer, 
but .at “is better. to 
select the transparent 
fabries that are less 
sheer and just show 
the arm beneath. 
One of the most at- 


Z rial. 
tractive hats for the 





a full skirt 


autumn and winter will be a felt hat, 
rather large with abruptly turned-up 
brim at one side and trimmed only with 
a broad searf of velvet cut on the bias 
and hemmed and tied in a big’ eareless 
bow at the side opposite the turned-up 
brim. There is a_ striking simplicity 
about these hats, but 
a great deal of style 


and dash. 

Women were doubt- 
ful when the large 
bonnet effect  ap- 


peared, and very few 
of them were worn, 
but this autumn and 
winter many of them 
will be seen. They 
are not exactly pokes, 
but come well down 
over the head, are large 
and roomy, project 
over the ears and fore- 
head and are short at 
the back. Some have 
full strings, while 
others are worn with- 


out. They are not 
very elaborately 
trimmed, but have 


velvet folds or a elus- 
ter of velvet roses or 
leaves at one side. 
Deep fringe is to be 
used in most unusual 


ways. For example, 
a fringe eighteen 
inches deep will be 
A gown of dull old rose in a supple wool mate- a : 
It is long-waisted and has trimmed straight 


around the yoke of a 
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waist, falling 
over the _ close 
sleeves and down 
the front and 
back in an effect- 
ively careless 
fashion. Some 
evening gowns 
that are sleeve- 
less have very 
deep fringe hang- 
ing over the 
arms. Shorter 
fringes are also 
used, 

The new jets 
are wonderfully 
beautiful, and jet 
is to be much 
used aS a garni- 
ture. It is now 
made almost as 
light as lace, and 
so does not be- 


come a_ burden 
however much is 
used upon 
gowns. 


Old - fashioned 
“bugles” are to be 
very fashionable. 
They are now 
called - “tubes.” 
They not only ap- 
pear in jet, but 
in every color. 
The erystal ones 
are bewilderingly 
beautiful, and a | 
gown that is elaborately trimmed with 
them looks like something intended for 
a fairy princess. These tubes or bugles 
follow out the usual designs of decora- 
tion such as are made for soutache and 
cord; they are of various lengths, but the 
very long ones are the most effective. 

For collars, one wears either a very 
high-boned stock covering the throat to 
the ears, or a low-lying collar that leaves 
bare the whole throat. The new flat or 
turned-down collars are very beautiful, 
and are to be seen in all kinds of lace as 
well as in sheer embroidered linen and net. 
It is the fashion to finish these collars 
with a big bow of wide velvet just in 
front, which is most becoming. It is 
predicted that the high stock collar will 
give place altogether to this low, turned- 
down collar. 

Some of the new trimming cords are 
like ropes in size, and when used freely 
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A three-flounced skirt, with the sleeves full at the elbow 
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upon a gown they 


are exceedingly 
wich asin yeeltect: 
There is a great. 
variety in the 
style of cords; 


some are twisted 
in many strands, 
some have _ but 
two or three and 
others are woven. 
Cord is used in 


all sizes, from 
that not much 
larger than a 


thread to one as 
heavy as a good- 
sized rope. 
Black velvet 
ribbon is popular 
as» “a. ‘trimming- 
It is usually em- 
ployed in great 
abundanee, many 
rows of it being 
used. There is a 
charming faney 
F006 trimming 
with black velvet 
ribbon, sheer 
stuffs, such as 
tulle,. net and 
chiffon. One of 
the newest im- 
ported models for 
an evening gown 
is a very fine 
white tulle 
trimmed very 
freely with black velvet ribbon in gradu- 
ating widths. Black nets and tulles are 
also trimmed with black velvet ribbon. 
When they have very transparent sleeves 
and yoke the bands of velvet show off 


- strikingly. 


Marabou muffs and neck pieces are to 
be as much worn as they were last year, 
and the new sets are very attractive. 
The muffs are very large and round, the 
flat muff being out of fashion. These 
new round muffs are filled with eider- 
down and are very light. The marabou 
eomes in all neutral shades and black 
and white and brown. The pure white 
sets are very exquisite. There are big 
marabou turbans that are worn with the 
muffs and boas. 

The new autumn tailor suits, which are 
the forerunners of the winter suits, have 
coats of medium length and are severely 
plain. The favorite material for them 
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is a coarse diagonal wool goods, in all 
manner of colors and shades, the favor- 
ites being the “ off” shades, as they are 
ealled; that is, dull turquoise and pea- 
cock blues, dull old rose and raspberry 
and wine color; dull 
yellows of all shades 
and dull greens. The 
colors are highly artis- 
tic; erude colors are 
out of vogue for the 


time. Red suits of all 
tones are also to be 
worn this winter. These 
suits are made up 


strictly plain, not even 
the collar being of a 
contrasting color or 
material, and the me- 
dium-sized buttons are 
covered with the diag- 
onal. Thus perfect 
simplicity is their chief 
charm. Naturally the 
tailoring must be of 
the best. We shall 
have a season of much 
black, for the fact re- 
mains, in spite of all 
that may be said 
against black, that it 
ean be a little more 
“stunning” than any- 


thing else. On_ the 
other hand, nothing 
can be much dowdier 


than dowdy black. 
Black _ broadeloth 

street costumes are also 

to be very fashionable, 


the coats being lined 
with white satin. Great 
simplicity is shown 
also in these — suits. 


Some of them which 
are in the extreme of 
the mode are strikingly 
plain, having the coat 
fastened invisibly, not even a_ button 
showing. 

The illustrations show the newest ideas 
in fashions for the autumn and winter. 
There is a one-piece gown of great sim- 
plicity. It has the new sleeves. It is 
of gray lamballe, with dull gold buttons. 
The plaited body gives a becoming full- 
ness, and the manner in which the skirt 
extends up over the plaits is most attrac- 
tive in effect. The back is the same as 
the front. 

A very effective autumn suit has a long 





A long-waisted gown with a very deep flounce. 
The upper part has the coat and vest effect 
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princesse coat, with the ecclesiastical 
panel down the front. It is of dull, 
olive-green cloth, corded in black. This 
has a simple habit-back skirt beneath it 
and a dull, olive-green satin shirtwaist. 
The stock is of cream 
silk and black velvet. 
A prineesse gown il- 
lustrated combines three 
distinct features of the 
new modes—the long- 
waisted effect, the kilt 
and the long panel in 
front. The gown is of 
lansdowne in a soft, 
dull, robin’s-ege blue, 
and the long-waisted 
body above the kilt is 
braided in an irregular 
design with fine sou- 


tache. The panel ex- 
tends out over’ the 
shoulders and around 


the back to form a sort 
of collar effect, and 
then down the front in 
a broad sweep, bordered 
on each side by a bias 
band of the lansdowne, 
edged with a single row 


of soutache. The kilt 
is deep and_ extends 
about the sides and 
back. 

Another gown with 
the new, long-waisted 
effect has a deep full 
flounee all the way 
around the figure. The 
upper part of the 


gown is in a sort of 
coat-like effect opening. 
on a vest. The sleeves 
have the new effect of 
the bulging elbow. The 
gown is of black cloth 
with trimmings of dull 
gold. The square col- 
lar is of black silk trimmed with many 
rows of dull gold cord, and the vest is © 
braided in dull gold. Gold buttons dee- 
orate each side of the coat, and have 
faney buttonholes of dull gold cord. The 
stock and little yoke are of transparent — 
gold gauze. 

One illustration shows the new long- 
waisted effects and a full skirt. The gown 
is of dull old rose in a supple wool mate- 
rial—it would be equally attractive in 
silk—and it is braided in a slightly darker 
tone. The eorsage is frankly long- 
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waisted like an old-fashioned “ basque.” 
It fastens in the back with small crochet 
buttons. It is piped about the lower 
edge. The sleeves are in the new mode, 
with fullness at the elbow, and a deep 
embroidered cuff. The yoke is of fine 
ecru net tucked. The stock is high and 
close. The skirt is perfectly plain, with 
a hem eight inches deep about the bot- 
tom. -It is gathered full at the hips and 
back and is attached to the waist, making 
a one-plece gown. 

One costume shown is really a prin- 
cesse, with the corsage running down into 
a pointed front breadth. This gown is 
of ecru broadeloth of a pale creamy 
shade, and is decorated with both braid 


A one-piece gown with the new sleeves. 
lamballe and the buttons are dull gold 





The material is gray 
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and 


effects, 
kilts are all popular and up-to-date 


Long-waisted panels 


and cord. The skirt is quite plain, 
except for the pointed piece of em- 
broidery running down from the 
waist, which is bordered on each 
side with cord, and has a tassel at 
the end. There is a little bolero effect 
to the corsage, braided and bordered 
with rows of cord, and the short, 
tight upper sleeve is braided and 
corded in a deep band, while the 
lower sleeve, hke the yoke and 
stock, is of tueked lace extending 
well over the band. 

' One of the very newest models, 
and sure to be exceedingly popular, 
is a three-flounced skirt. This 
style adapts itself beautifully to 
the new fabries, which are thin and 
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An autumn suit. The panel on the long prin- 
cesse coat is a new feature 


supple. It is especially lovely 
when carried out in silk. This 
particular model is of pale old 
blue mystery silk, with no trim- 
ming but a darker blue velvet 
bow on the front of the corsage, 


and a yoke and stock of fine: 


mousseline de soie in folds. The 
skirt has straight breadth in front 
and the three skirts or flounces 
fall away from this gracefully. 
The corsage is laid in fichu folds 
over the shoulders and has a deep 
corselet of the silk. The sleeves 
are full at the elbow, with a deep 
cuff or lower sleeve. 

While very plain suits are good 
this fall, those most lavishly 
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braided and corded are also correct. One may 
take one’s choice and be, in either case, in the 
hight of fashion. A very charming fall street 
suit has been shown in advance of the season. 
The plaited skirt is made of plaid wool, and the 
three-quarters length coat, which is plain in color, 
is of very heavy cloth, much braided, and made 
in military style. The plaid may be of any color 
or of any sized checks. These suits worn with 
the large turbans of felt or velvet are very 
smart. Among the colors that are especially pop- 
ular for suits this fall are the dull shades of 
blue. These shades vary from those verging 
on the turquoise to the pale, sage-green blue and 
the beautiful old blues. 
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Princesse gown, with corsage running down into a pointed front 
‘ breadth 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. The choicest and latest 
designs for children and young girls, which can be made at home, patterns 
being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by number. Address Pattern 
Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 





No 1779 GH. Frock of natural- 
colored pongee. Braid and pongee 
band of pale blue. White lawn 
chemisette. Made in 4, 6 and 8- 
year sizes. Size 6 requires 3 yards 
of 27-inch or 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents 

No 1780 GH. Costume of white 
mohair, with trimmings of a darker 
shade. White lawn chemisette. 
Made in 6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. 
Size 10 requires 5 1-2 yards of 27- 
inch, 4 3-4 yards of 36-inch or 3 1-4 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 
10 cents 


No 1773 GH. Costume 
of old-rose wool taffeta. 
Waistcoat of rose and 
white foulard. Guimpe 
of all-over embroidered 
mull. Made in 6, 8, 10 
and 12-year sizes. Size 
10 requires 4 1-4 yards of 
27-inch, 3 3-4 yards of 36- © 
inch, or 3 yards of 44-inch 
material, besides material 
for the guimpe. Pattern 
10 cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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No 1778 GH. Frock of white pique, 
with white soutache and embroidered 
chemisette. Made in 2, 4, 6 and 8-year 
sizes. Size 6 requires 3 1-4 yards of 27- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 








No 1774 GH. Blouse suit of khaki 
cloth. Buttons at side. Made in 2, 4, 
and 6-year sizes. Size 4 requires 4 
yards cf 36-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. Inordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 1775 GH. Child’s apron of white 
nainsook and narrow embroidery. Made 
in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. Size 8 
requires 2 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 








No 1771 GH. Child’s 
coat of dull green cloth. 
Buttons and cord loops in 
sametone. Made in 4, 6, 
8, 106 and 12-year sizes, 
Size 8 requires 3 1-2 yards 
of 27-inch, 3 yards of 36- 
inch or 2 yards of 48 or 52- 
inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be 
sure to state size wanted 
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No 1772GH._ Frock of wood-colored 
cashmere, with soutaching of a darker 
shade. Adjustable guimpe of white 
india silk. Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12- 
year sizes. Size 8 requires 3 1-2 yards 
of 27-inch, 3 yards of 36-inch or 2 1-2 
yards of 44-inch material. Pattern’ 10 
cents 


No 1776 GH. Frock of blue serge, 
with knife plaiting of blue silk and 
chemisette of embroidered muslin. 
Made in 4, 6, 8, 10 and 12-year sizes. 
Size 8 requires 3 3-4 yards of 27-inch, 3 
yards of 36-inch or 2 1-4 yards of 44- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents 
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AN EXHIBIT OF NEW THINGS 


Egg set of china 


Sterling silver flower bas- 
ket for short-stemmed 
flowers. This is glass- 


Raed One of the new designs in 


silver coffee service 








Imported after-dinner coffee and liqueur set, the glasses of colored glass 
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A treasure bench, Directions for 
making this were printed on Page 
220 of the August number 


Pisin ly 


sie 
gh 


: S 


A telescopic card table, folding into one 





Ribbon shirtwaist holder, skirt holder and hat standard 
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Table cover of unbleached linen applique embroidery. Hungarian 





Dresden china table decoration in Delft-blue coloring—for flowers. Several combinations can be made 





Coffee sets of copper and china. Dainty and light 
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Assorted Brushes 


By courtesy of Miss Isabel Bevier, 
head of the department of home econom- 
ics, we have here a picture of a closet 
door in the housekeeping cottage of the 
University of [linois, with its assortment 
of brushes. A collection of good brushes 
is a necessity to every housewife, al- 
though one does not need all that are 
shown here. Get those of good quality; 
the cheaper ones fall to pieces and make 
more dirt than they clean up. If all are 
kept hanging in one place time will be 
saved in hunting them up and space will 
be saved in the arrangement of the 
house. 

Here pictured are four brushes for the 
floor—two long-handled ones which reach 
lowest down on the door, a short-handled 
one directly to the right of the long one 
with curved ends, and a short-handled one 
in the middle of the right side of the 
door. The bristles curving over the ends 
of the brushes reach into corners, and the 
short-handled brush with the curved end 
is excellent for stairs. 

The brush just above these, and close 
to the lowest floor brush, is for the stove. 
The narrow brush with handle on top 
next to the rounded floor brushes is use- 
ful on the upholstery. 

In the middle of the door is a wire 
beater for rugs. Over it hangs a long 
brush for dusting walls and _ pictures. 
The lamb’s wool brush hanging over the 
right-hand floor brush is for the same 
purpose. 

The brushes with wire handles - are 
used to clean pipes and bottles. One for 
bottles hangs from the middle cross panel 
of the door, and beside it is a long- 
handled one for small pipes. At the 
upper left side is a shorter handled brush 
for large pipes. The black-handled one 
is useful for jars, pitchers, ete. 

The wooden-handled round brush at the 
left is for the hopper and closet, and the 
long-handled small serubbing brush at 
the right is used in the same place. 

The stiff-bristled short brush at the 
top is used in the sink, where the small 
scrubbing brush beside the whisk broom 
also comes in useful. At the top-on the 
right is a larger scrubbing brush for the 
floor. ; 








Brushes for every need 


The whisk broom is for sweeping ear- 
peted stairs. The round painter’s brush 
is excellent to use around window cas- 
ings, and the squeegee across the top is 
for rubbing down the glass. 


The Geography of Beef 


[See article on Page 330] 


Forequarter of beef, 





Figure I]. Hindquarter of beef 





Figure III. Section 1 from forequarter. (See Figure 1) 





Figure IV. Section 2 from forequarter. (See Figure I) 





Figure V. Section 3 from forequarter. (See Figure I) 


Nae 





Figure VI. Section 3 from hindquarter. (See Figure IT) 
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To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 


cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


be reported to the Culinary Editor, 


Failure with any recipe should 


The American Food Supply 


A Rational Talk From a Man Who Knows 


By F. N. Barrett 


Editor The American Grocer 


xs TS character never was 
ee) higher. It grows better 
every day, because expe- 
rience, science, publicity, 
competition and common 
sense are working to that 
end. In view of the sen- 
sational character of much of the litera- 
ture pertaining to food, and notably to 
its adulteration, there has arisen in the 
minds of many a feeling of distrust as 
to the character or integrity of the food 
supply. The word adulteration has_be- 
come a spook, a sort of bugaboo, because 
of the studied effort of interested parties 
to ereate the impression that all food 
classed as adulterated is prejudicial to 
health, whereas it may be as wholesome 
and in some instanees better than a so- 
called pure article. 

Technically, an article is adulterated if 
it contains any foreign ingredient. Scien- 
tifically, sugar containing one per cent of 
water is adulterated, but practically it 1s 
impossible to have commercial sugar 100 
per cent pure saccharin. 





There are different varieties of cassia 
or cinnamon, varying in price from ten 
cents to one dollar the pound. If the lat- 
ter sort is ground and mixed with a 
cheaper variety it is adulterated, but yet 
it remains pure and wholesome. 

Certainly no one will question the 
wholesomeness of jelly made from the 
parings of apples; but when the jelly so 
made is combined with corn syrup or 
glucose and possibly flavored with some 
genuine or imitation extract in order to 
give it the flavor of some other than apple 
jelly, it is adulterated, but a wholesome 
product, cheapened in cost as compared 
with, for instance, red currant jelly made 
from the juice of the fruit with granu- 
lated sugar, scientifically combined, 
cooked by thermometer test by expe- 
rienced cooks. Even if the extract is imi- 
tation it will be dissipated by the heat 
of the oven and no one need give a 
thought to its being injurious. One is 
a high cost, the other a cheaper and less 
meritorious product, but wholesome. 

The food law is designed to secure to 
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the consumer the privilege to know the 
exact nature or quality of the food offered 
for sale, and so it compels the maker of 
a compound or imitation jelly so to label 
the article, thus placing upon consumers 
the obligation to read the label and to 
exercise ordinary common sense in the 
purchase of food products, free to use 
absolutely pure foods or such as are lower 
in quality and price. 

Food laws are designed primarily to 
prevent the manufacture and sale of un- 
wholesome food, and secondly to prevent 
fraud or deception in its sale, as indi- 
cated in the provision about labels. That 
seems a very simple proposition, but in 
reality it is very complex and perplexing, 
as it relates to compound, imitation, colored 
or debased foods, or such a product as glu- 
cose, or, as it is legally called, corn syrup. 
We have an illustration in the intermi- 
nable disputes about the harmful character 
of certain articles extensively used in 
the preparation of food, as, for instance, 
benzoate of soda, saccharin, formalde- 
hyde, chemical coloring compounds, 
alum, sulphate of copper. The law does 
not require that the presence of the lat- 
ter in imported canned peas or beans 
should be stated on the label, but it does 
demand that when benzoate of soda is 
used, its presence be indicated. 

Scientific opinion differs as to the effect 
of chemical substances on the human 
system, just as it differs about the effect 
of alcohol, or of the value of vaccination. 
This is deplorable, but a fact nevertheless, 
and accounted for on the ground that 
every individual is a law unto himself 
and that “what is one man’s meat is an- 
other man’s poison.” If the label is 
honest and conveys the exact truth, then 
every consumer is free to elect whether he 
will use any product the wholesomeness 
of which is a debatable question. 

How evil practices become common is 
indicated in the history of the rise and 
fall of the practice of bleaching flour by 
the use of nitrogen peroxid, which gave 
flour a white instead of a yellowish cast 
and enabled millers to make low-grade 
flours to appear of better grade than they 
really were. Flour so bleached has been 
officially declared an adulterated product 
and cannot legally be made or sold in the 
District of Columbia or in the territories, 
or be transported or sold in interstate 
commerce. Here the law protects the 
consumer and from now on there need be 
no fear of adulteration in flour. 
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Tea and coffee 


The national law regulating the impor- 
tation of tea prevents one single pound of 
unwholesome tea coming into the United 
States, and so the quality of the 90,000,- 
000 pounds used annually need not be 
questioned so far as adulteration goes. 
Unfortunately, the people are not edu- 
cated as to the value and merit of the 
flavor of tea, its body and color in the 
cup, nor in the proper manner of making 
an infusion, hence the great bulk of the 
imports are of medium and inferior qual- 
ity. There is as great difference in the 
flavor of tea as in that of coffee, tobacco 
or fruits. The lover of tea finds the 
higher grades really the cheaper and more 
satisfactory, just as the economical 
housewife finds the greatest economy in 
a high grade of cloth. 

No one need give a thought to the 
adulteration of coffee who buys it in the 
bean and grinds it at home. The portable 
coffee mill put an end to coffee adultera- 
tion. <A coffee of low cost, say fifteen 
to twenty cents, is just as pure and whole- 
some as one costing thirty to forty cents 
the pound; the difference in value is due 
to popular prejudice in favor of some 
particular growth, to difference in flavor 
and body and to the style of the raw bean, 
its size and color. This country is con- 
suming over 900 million pounds annually, 
and while Java and Mocha coffee are 
sold universally, less than 2 per cent of 
the total imports is of those sorts. 
Brazil, which grows about 80 per cent, 
or four-fifths of the world’s supply, has 
such a variety of soil and climate and 
produces so many styles of bean that 
it is easy to imitate coffee grown in any 
other country. Its product has a wide 
range in quality and style, so that while 
one may object to the rank flavor of Rio 
coffee, they may find in the coffee grown 
in Sao Paulo as fine a bean as is produced 
in Java or the best districts in Mexico 
or Central America. 

Butter may in some eases be techni- 
cally adulterated by containing an excess ° 
of water. In its competitor, oleomarga- 
rine, Geisler, the chemist, discovered par- 
affin being used to give it the waxy tex- 
ture of pure butter. The law prevents 
adulteration of either and stops the sale 
of oleomargarine for butter, and here 
again we have illustrated the effectiveness 
of a food law to protect the pocket of 
consumers. 

The bulk of all sugar which reaches 
the consumer, or probably 95 per cent, 
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has been refined and is free from adultera- 
tion. Considering the heavy duty im- 
posed, it is a miracle of cheapness 
and purity. Consumers are buying gran- 
ulated sugar at five cents the pound, or 
just one-half of one cent more than the 
difference between the cost of raw and 
refined sugar during the civil war. 

Some years ago an extensive analysis 
was made of sugar as sold in all parts 
of the United States. The report (Part 
6, Foods and Food Adulterants) says, 
(Page 681): “ From a general review of 
the analyses of sugar purchased in all 
parts of the country we may safely as- 
sume that the adulteration of sugar with 
sand or terra alba which is said to exist 
in other countries is not practiced to 
any extent in this, The addition of other 
sugars than cane sugar to the sugars of 
commerce is also extremely doubtful... . 
So long as the price of sugar continues at 
its present low figure it may be said 
that the danger of adulteration is ex- 
tremely small.” The supply today is bet- 
ter than at that period. — 

A word about glucose, so extensively 
used in the making of candies, for 
mixing with molasses and in the making 
of jams, jellies and syrups. This same 
report (Page 711) says: “In regard to 
wholesomeness, it is not possible to con- 
demn glucose. When properly made it 
is apparently as wholesome an article of 
diet as cane sugar.”’ Technically, articles 
in which glucose or corn syrup are found 
are adulterated, but are wholesome. The 
only debatable question is a physiological 
one as to the effect of glucose as now 
made and used upon the human system. 
There is no proof of any injury from its 
use. Fortunately Nature has provided 
every human being with factors of safety, 
so that he may ofttimes abuse the dietary 
without harm. 

We have briefly alluded to the purity 
of flour, butter, tea, coffee and sugar, and 
add that the meat supply, being guarded 
through the operation of the national 
meat inspection law, there is absolutely 
no ground for consumers to question the 
integrity of the bulk of the food supply. 
In fact, as a sanitary problem, the adul- 
teration of food, in a way to be injurious 
to the public health, has no standing in 
court. 

Some may ask: Are not spices, jams, 
jellies, catsups, adulterated? Yes, but 
consider the relation of the minute quan- 
tity of any of these adulterated articles 
as used to the mass of the food consumed 
and we see the element of danger practi- 
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cally eliminated. Consider, for instance, 
that you have sprinkled your food with 
a few grains of what you believe to be 
pepper, but which is really ground shells 
flavored with an essential oil. Do you 
imagine that it would in the slightest 
degree affect the physical man when 
taken at a meal consisting of meat, veg- 
etables, salad, bread, butter, fruit or other 
dessert and mingled with some beverage? 
There isn’t a scientist who could demon- 
strate that absolutely fictitious spices as 
commonly used injured anybody. Here 
the food law stands as a barrier against 
deception or fraud. 

It may be well to keep in mind that 
competition and publicity are more pow- 
erful factors than law to protect the pub- 
lic. The price of an article is generally 
an index to quality, and every consumer, 
by the exercise of thought, has an index 
to value in price. If a jar of absolutely 
pure red currant jelly is sold at twenty- 
five or thirty cents and one of the same 
size is offered at fifteen or twenty cents, 
the consumer has a right to be suspicious 
of quality. A prune that sells at six 
cents is just as wholesome as the grade 
that is worth fifteen cents, but the latter 
are larger, meaty, of finer flavor. It 
will be found that prunes can be bought 
at almost any price, from five to twenty- 
five cents the pound, simply because of 
the differences noted. The pure food law 
does not cover such matters. 


Canned goods 

Suspicion has been directed toward 
canned foods, and very unjustly. Bulk 
for bulk the average quality of canned 
foods is better than similar sorts of fresh 
foods as usually sold in the village or 
city stores or markets. Let us be frank 
and confess that at times some canners 
have been led into practices that are un- 
justifiable, but invariably they have 
brought their reward in a punishment that 
is always effective to bring about reform. 
The preserver of food cannot conduct a 
permanent and profitable business without 
being of good character. He must have 
a reputation for his product; his label 
must carry conviction to the user that the 
food it covers is reliable. That estab- 
lished, the business grows as the years roll 
around. Nobody but a fool will toy with 
the quality of products with the idea a 
place can be maintained for them in the 
market. 

Years since the people wanted canned 
corn white in color, and some canners 
used a bleaching agent to secure white 
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corn. That evil cured itself, for the 
bleacher attacked the tin can and black 
spots appeared in the corn, the flavor 
was affected, the product was discredited 
and sold at a great loss. Then the can- 
ners, with a view to save cost, used sac- 
charin, a product of coal tar, as a sub- 
stitute for sugar, and also because there 
was less liability of the fruits or vege- 
tables in which it was used becoming sour 
through imperfect processing. This prac- 
tice has been abandoned. Unless properly 
used saccharin imparts a mawkish flavor 
to fruits and vegetables that is offensive 
to a sensitive palate. These and other 
practices are now under legal regulation. 
As an example the Bureau of Chemistry 
at Washington was called upon to rule 
on the use of sugar in canned goods. 
Food Inspection Decision 66 declared: 
- “Sugar is a wholesome food product, and 
is also condimental. It reveals its own 
presence by its taste. Its addition to a 
food product cannot be objected to on the 
ground of injury to health.” If, how~ver, 
the sugar is used for a fraudulent purpose, 
as, for instance, to make Indian or field 
corn appear to be sweet or sugar corn, 
it is unlawful, and the law protects the 
publie. 

It is the custom to polish rice and coat 
it with glucose and starch. The law says 
such rice must be labeled with the name 
of the extraneous substance. These il- 
lustrations indicate the thorough manner 
in which food laws protect the public. 


Benzoate of soda 


Dr Wiley personally believes that the 
use of benzoate of soda is prejudicial to 
health, not that it is a menace to persons 
in normal physical condition, but to per- 
sons in delicate health it has a cumulative 
effect on the kidneys, and therefore he de- 
cided its use could not continue. The de- 
cision was challenged and a board of distin- 
guished chemists was appointed to report 
on the matter. They decided that as used 
benzoate of soda in food products was 
harmless, and therefore the former order 
was revoked, and its use is now per- 
mitted provided its presence is stated on 
the label. But why, if benzoate of soda 
is harmless, should its presence ke indi- 
cated, any more than when salt or sugar 
is used? It seems a confession on the 
part of the Referee Board that its use did 
permit of inferior raw materials being 
used, or less careful handling of the 
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product. As it stands now the question 


‘is before a higher court, that of public 


opinion, the case being argued on one side 
by manufacturers who do not use it and 
see no reason for its presence in food 
products, and on the other side by manu- 
facturers who claim it improves the prod- 
uct, retards its spoiling after being 
opened and exposed to the air and is in 
all ways desirable. 

Thus the publie are not only protected 
by food laws, but by competition, and 
in their hands rests the decision which 
builds up or destroys the business of 
those engaged in furnishing a nation’s 
food supply. Permanency comes only to 
those who best serve the public, and so 
self-interest demands that goods of satis- 
fying quality shall be provided and dis- 
tributed by dealers of character, and he 
who violates that principle brings about 
his failure. 

Housekeepers should seek out and deal 
with food distributors noted for relia- 
bility. If they would cultivate the habit 
of those who in years gone by made it a 
duty to give personal attention to the 
purchase of supplies, going regularly 
every day to the store, it would greatly 
improve trade conditions. Gain confi- 
dence in your grocer and butcher, trust 
their word, and if the service is pleasing, 
stick to them and do not yield to the 
temptation of competitors, especially such 
as seek to allure the consumer by offer- 
ing well-known proprietary articles at 
cut prices as bait. Rest assured the cx- 
pense account of the great stores is much 
larger than that of the local or neighbor- 
hood stores, and they must get a larger 
average profit. 

The exclusive grocer of character seeks 
to secure permanent patrons, and to do 
that he must demonstrate his ability to 
serve the best goods in a first-class man- 
ner. Encourage him, knowing that on the 
year’s purchases money and trouble will 
be saved. He will come to know your 
wants, the peculiarities of your household 
and seek to please and thus he becomes, 
in one sense, a contributor to the com- 
fort and pleasure of living. He is an 
insurance against adulterated foods, and 
will tell the truth about imitations and 
compounds, and in everyway be an honest 
servant, realizing that his interests are 
best promoted through fidelity to cus- 
tomers. 


The Geography of Beet 


— How to Know the Different Cuts and Choose Them 


By Morrison Emery 


[See illustrations on Pages 324 and 325] 


T IS often difficult when first buying 
| meat to recognize from what part of 

the animal the cut is taken. On the 
accompanying two pages are pictures of 
the beef creature calculated to help the 
housewife out of this difficulty. The first 
two are the fore and hindquarters, as 
seen hanging in the market. If the fore- 
quarter (Figure I) were placed directly 
to the left of the hindquarter (Figure II), 
the cut edges meeting, a whole side of 
beef would be pictured. This shows that 
the beef is first cut in halves down 
through the backbone, then in quarters 
directly behind the ribs. The lines on 
these figures indicate where the quarters 
are cut into still smaller pieces. 

The remaining pictures are a few of 
these smaller portions, cut out and lying 
on the counter. It is the still further 
division of these sections that the house- 
wife buys. As a quarter of beef weighs 
about two hundred pounds it is but a very 
small division that is generally used by 
the housewife. 

The cuts of beef are a little different 
in various parts of the country, but the 
divisions here given are true to our na- 
tional practice as a whole. If the line in 
Figure I, between Sections 1 and 2, were 
placed in front of the Number 1 it would 
separate the neck from the chuck, leaving 
the chuck in one piece. This is often 
done. A line from the top of the fore 
shank (7) straight down the forequarter, 
gives the parts of the brisket, and sep- 
arates the plate from the navel, which 
likewise is the practice in many places. 


To find a steak 

Probably the first piece of meat the 
young housekeeper buys is a steak. Broil- 
ing is the easiest way of cooking, so that 
is the method she will first try. A small 
sirloin steak is enough for two. This will 
be cut from the loin of beef, from the 
left-hand end of the portion marked “1” 
as pictured in Figure II. The steak will 
include a bone with the meat all on one 
side of it. 

If the housewife has company she may 


order a porterhouse steak. This will be 
very much larger than the sirloin, and 
there will be meat on both sides of the 
bone. The portion of meat in this steak 
which did not appear in the sirloin steak 
is the tenderloin. The porterhouse steak 
is eut farther to the right in the first 
portion of Figure IJ. ‘These steaks are 
the most expensive parts of the beef, as 
they are the most tender and the most 
in demand. 

When the housewife asks her friends 
what to get for a hamburg loaf, they tell 
her to get a round steak and have it 
ground. This is cut across Part 4 in 
Figure II, and will be about half the 
price of the loin steaks. The top of the 
round as it lies on the counter is a cheap 
steak for broiling. The lower round is 
tougher, and the vein, farther down the 
leg, is only used for stews. These parts 
are good for beef tea. A triangular sec- 
tion between 3 and 4 is the aitch bone, 
which is a fair, cheap roast, and may then 
be converted into a soup. 

A soup bone comes from section 5 in 
Figure II. This bone has a large amount 
of marrow in it. The part marked “7” 
on Figure I makes good soup bones also. 
The meat from the bones is made into 
hash, or pressed into a meat loaf after 
boiling for the soup. 


For a roast 


For a roast, a piece from portion 3 
of Figure I is taken. This is the rib 
roast. Figure V shows the section re- 
moved from the forequarter. A roast 
from this part should be two or more 
ribs thick, as a thin roast dries up and 
shrinks. It may be boned and rolled for 
greater ease in carving. In that case 
the bones should be sent with the roast 
to be used for soup. 

A fair, small roast, less expensive, 1s 
cut from Part 8 in Figure II. This is 
the rump. This is an economical roast, 
as there is but a small bone in this por- 
tion of the hindquarter. Figure V shows 
the rump separated and lying on the 
counter. 
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A cheaper roast and even steaks may be 
obtained from Sections 1 and 2 of Figure 
I. These parts are called the chuck. A 
ehueck steak is tougher than one from the 
loin of the beef, but is very good in flavor. 
The chuck pieces are excellent for brais- 
ing and pot roasts. The appearance of a 
chuck steak may be seen at the end of 
Figure III. The roasts are usually taken 
from Section 2 in Figure I. The appear- 
ance here (Figure IV) is not much differ- 
ent from the rib roast (Figure V). This 
forward part of the animal is composed 
of tougher muscles than farther back on 
the ribs, so this portion is a little less 
expensive. 

The left-hand end of Section 1 in Fig- 
ure I is the neck. This is onlv sold for 
stew pieces and for pressed beef. 

Beef for corning is usually eut from 
Parts 4 and 5 of Figure I. From sec- 
tion-5 comes the “fancy brisket” and 
the part called “butt end.” This is the 
best corned beef, most in demand, there- 
fore most expensive. 

The upper portion of Section 4 is 
called the plate and contains the flat ends 
of the ribs. Below that it is called the 
navel. These are the cheaper corned 
pieces, or are sold fresh for stews, and 
parts of the navel are used for sausages. 

Part 6 of Figure I is the shoulder elod. 
This is only used for stews and for 
ground and pressed meat. 

The only portion we have not taken up 
is Part 201m Piedre IL.’ This, is’ the 
flank. Between two layers of fat there 
is a thick, boneless piece of meat with 
somewhat long fiber. This is the flank 
steak. It is of excellent flavor, tender 
and much cheaper than the loin steaks. 
It may be broiled, roasted, braised or 
stewed with very yood results. 

To apply the methods of cooking to 
the different cuts of beef the following 
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YSTERS A LA VILLEROI—At a 
recent dinner the fish course con- 
sisted of a most delicious dish 

which looked like very dainty and tooth- 
Some croquettes, but which tasted unlike 
and much better than’ any croquettes I 
had ever eaten. Put half an ounce of 
butter and one cup of cream in a sauce- 
pan and when quite hot, not quite boiling, 
put in three dozen oysters. Let boil up, 
then instantly remove oysters with a 
strainer ladle and place them on a sieve 
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chart may be used, the numerals standing 
for the numbered divisions of the first 
two engravings, I and II, printed here- 
with. 


Figure I. Methods of 


cooking 


Forequarter cuts. 


Section 1 


( Shoulder steaks, broiled 

Neck Hamburg steaks, broiled 

and Chuck) Minced meat, pressed meat 
Stews, soups, 


Section 2 


roiled 
Corned, boiled 


Roasts 
Chuck Steaks, broiled, pan-3 
Braising and stewing pieces 


Section 3 
Rib. Used for roasts 
Section 4 
Thin end, corned and boiled, or 
Plate or navel } Second cut, stew pieces, or 
Thick end, "sausages 
Section 5 
Sr Fancy, corned and boiled, or 
Brisket { Butt end, pressed meats 
Section 6 


Fore shank. Soups and stews 


Figure II. Methods of 


cooking 


Hindquarter cuts. 


Section l 


Sirloin roi 
Loin ee { Porterhouse Brot 
Fillet, roast 


Section 2 
a Steak, broiled 
Flank { Braissa or stewed 


Section 3 


ee a broiled 
Tals 
Rump Borie and boiled 


Stewe 
Section 4 


Steaks, broiled 
Pot roasts, braised 


Top cut refi e 
Ae asf Paki. Corned and boiled 
Vein Hamburg steaks, broiled 
c Croquettes, fried’ 
Beef tea 
Section 5 


Marrow bone 


: Soup 
Hind shank {te 


Pressed meat 
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to drain. Rub one heaping tablespoon 
of flour smooth in a little cream and add 
to the liquor in the saucepan, with two 
well-beaten eggs, salt, pepper, cayenne, 
a dash of mace or nutmeg; cook a minute 
or two and lay in the oysters for an 
instant before removing from the fire. 
Allow to cool; then join the oysters in 
twos or threes, if small, having them well 
masked with the thick sauce; dip in 
crumbs, in egg and in crumbs again and 
fry a rich brown in very hot fat. L. W. 
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School Lunch Rooms 


By Edith Emery 


W vii do the boys and girls buy 


with the ten or fifteen cents given 

them for lunch? Do they buy 
crackers and cakes from a eart in the 
street, where the wind is blowing dust 
over everything and the driver that 
handles the horse handles the food and 
the money also? Or do they spend the 
money for doughnuts and eclairs at a 
cheap bakeshop? 

What does this mean to the boys and 
girls? Why, it means that the last hours 
of the school day drag slowly because the 
stomach is loaded with food most diffi- 
cult to digest, thus making a clouded 
brain. The result is a stupid student, 
unable to think clearly, and frequently in- 
clined to go to sleep. Often indigestion 
develops before the school days are over, 
making the student still more incapable 
of doing his work. 

Every large school should be fitted 
with a lunch room where properly cooked 
wholesome food could be served to the 
students for a price more reasonable than 
that asked in the shops. All parents 
would prefer to see their boys and girls 
eating a bowl of soup, a roll and a piece 
of gingerbread rather than a charlotte 
russe, dill pickles and a cream cake. 

The large cities have already put lunch 
rooms in the high schools, and most of 
them serve good food. The smaller cities 
are but slowly taking up the idea, through 
lack of funds and lack of efficient women 
to promote the right scheme. Along this 
line there might be co-operation between 
the school board and the women’s clubs. 

In Boston such co-operation is found, 
and the lunch rooms in the high schools 
are controlled by the school board and 
the Women’s Educational and Industrial 
Union. The school board agrees to pro- 
vide the room, equipment and a certain 
amount of eare, while the Union prepares 
and serves the food at cost. At Simmons 
College, Boston, women are being trained 
to take up just such work as the planning 
and managing of lunch rooms, and, so far 
as the writer knows, that is the only place 
in the country where a woman can get 
such training. 

What does the work of managing a 
lunch room mean? Well, there are ar- 
rangements of counter, stove, dish-wash- 


ing facilities, store room, ice box and cup- 
boards. Then there is the planning of 
menus, to make things dainty, go as far 
as possible and to have very little left 
over; there is cooking and serving to con- 
sider; the collection of dirty dishes; and 
finally the management of the expense ac- 
counts. This is an eight-hours-a-day 
work for any capable woman. 

To consider some lunch rooms already 
in operation: 

In a small high school for technical 
arts in Boston, everything the domestie 
science class makes is sold at the lunch 
hour to the students of the school. This 
necessitates the students’ work to be in 
large quantities—enough for family use. 
This school is allowed twenty dollars a 
month for eooking. The selling of the 
food could not be a money-making scheme, 
so the food had to be sold to the students 
absolutely at cost. The faculty decided 
to sell the food for four cents for every- 
thing. If they make two cents on a glass 
of milk they lose it on a fruit salad. So 
they come out just about even. The cook- 
ing classes have an opportunity to make 
every kind of dish, and the students can 
buy, good, nourishing food at a nominal 
price. The students are obliged to reckon 
the eost of each dish prepared, so they 
do not have a mistaken idea of the values. 
Next year it is intended to have a sliding 
scale, admitting the sale of the food at its 
true value. 

Here is a typical menu from this 
school: Tomato soup, muffins, tapioca 
cream, escalloped tomato, bread pudding, 
fruit salad, coffee ice cream. The school 
does not attempt to supply a full lunch 
for all the students; it merely gives a 
choice of one or more of these dishes to 
supplement the box of sandwiches brought 
from home. 

In the basement of a larger high school 
in Boston, one portion is fitted with a 
gas range, in front of which is a counter 
with cupboards underneath for dishes. 
Across a broad ‘passageway is another 
counter with shelves behind it. Cocoa 
is made on the gas stove and soup is kept 
hot. The latter is sent from the Women’s 
Industrial Union, with sandwiches, cakes, 
rolls, fruit and desserts in cups. At the 
counter in front of the gas stove the 
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cocoa, soup, milk and salads are served. 
Sandwiches, crackers, cakes, - ip custards, 
fruit and cakes of chocolate are purchased 
at the opposite counter. This lunch room 
is very small, so the pupils of different 
floors go down to lunch at different times, 
preventing an uncomfortable crush. 
Everything costs five cents—a cup of 
cocoa and two crackers, two bananas, a 
sandwich or ice cream—and the students 
pay at the counter. They sit on settees 
or chairs around the basement to eat their 
lunch, and then leave their dishes on a 
table provided for them. 

At a newer high school for girls that is 
supplied with food from the same wom- 
en’s club kitchen, there is more space for 
the lunch room fixtures. There are many 
small round tables where there is room 
for four chairs and the girls may eat with 
more comfort. Here they have boards 
with slip cards displaying the menu. 
There is a bigger range, and there are 
better sinks for dishwashing and more 
room to stand the individual plates of food 
on before selling it. At this school five- 
cent meal tickets are sold, so that no 
money is handled at the counter. 

A word about the food supply. The 
Women’s Industrial Union have a lunch 
room in their main building on Boylston 
street, Boston. There is a kitchen con- 
nected with this, and the food for the 
school lunch rooms is prepared there, and 
zarried in teams to the schools. With such 
an arrangement of course there cannot be 
a great variety of disnes offered each day. 

At another school, where there are six 
hundred pupils at lunch, only a gas stove 
and the lunch tables and chairs are in the 
room. A woman has been employed to 
make cocoa on cold days and iced tea or 
coffee on warm days. This is sold with 
milk «nd erackers to the girls with box 
- lunches, and enough money has been ob- 
tained from it to pay the salary of the 
woman and three or four girls fifteen 
cents an hour who serve and clear up. 

The Industrial Union pays the women 
who manage the lunch rooms in Boston 
five dollars a week, and the helpers two 
dollars a week. They all work on an 
average three hours a day. 

The best and most up-to-date ideas were 
found in the Springfield (Mass) Central 
and Technical high schools. The schools 
are but a short distance apart, and one 
woman (a graduate of Simmons College) 
manages the luncheon for both schools. 
She has a cook and six women assistants. 
As the hours for one school are thirty 
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minutes ahead of the other, she is easily 
able to be at both schools at lunch time. 
The lunch rooms in these schools are in 
the basement, but they are well lighted, 
and have none of the dampness of the 
usual basement. 

The Technical high school is equipped 
with a kitchen. There is a gas range with 
eight burners on top, a steam cooker and 
gas ovens, four in the group, for baking 
cakes. The cooking is done for both 
schools in this kitchen. The bread and 
rolls are sent in by a baker. Cake, gin- 
gerbread, puddings, esealloped dishes and 
soups are all made here. There are menu 
boards with the slip cards posted in dif- 
ferent places. The menu for one day 
was as follows: 
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Ohigkenmoan awl was ccscters ere ccueiens .05 
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WELUICE Samia Clivew seve s xo crulamin 6 rei .05 
ire ihe SEW iG hy = Geena mes oe Atel Bare .05 
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Ice Cream 


The food is carried from the kitchen to 
a steam table or to the counters. Soup 
and other hot dishes are served from the 
steam tables, so that they are hot when 
the students get them. Women serve at 
the steam table, but students wearing 
white coats serve at the counters. For 
checks these schools have had coins for 
one and five cents made of aluminum. 
These are bought by the students upstairs 
and passed to a boy at the end of the 
counter, when the student has his food 
collected on a tray. These schools have 
spoons and forks placed bowl or tine 
downward it: bowls. Students also collect 
the dirty dishes which are left around 
the rooms. The rooms are fitted with 
long and round tables and stools. Certain 
tables are reserved for teachers. 

The mothers of these students express 
delight with the kind of lunches their 
boys and girls are getting. Everything 
is well cooked, the conditions are excel- 
lent, the rooms and tables bright and 
clean, the air is good and the rooms are 
well lighted. 

As a suggestion to those intending to 
put lunch rooms in old buildings, if your 
choice lies between a dark basement and 
an inconvenient but bright and airy attic, 
by all means choose the latter. It may be 
you can only serve cocoa and sandwiches 
there, but that is better than a whole meal 
in a poorly lighted, badly ventilated cel- 
lar. 
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All mothers should insist that the chil- 
dren carry sandwiches appetizingly done 
up in tin boxes or baskets wherever a 
wholesome lunch is not to be obtained. 
Then they should use their influence in 
persuading the school board to establish 
a lunch room, starting in a small way if 
necessary by serving hot cocoa or soup 
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or milk to help out the box lunches. As 
much interest must be taken in the chil- 
dren’s meals away from home as is put 
into them at the family dining table. All 
the good results from proper eating at 
home will go for naught if improper food 
is indulged in at the school luncheon 
hours. 


ie 


Served from the Casserole 


By Mary Elizabeth Moore 


The progressive house- 
keeper will not fail to 
recognize at once the 
merits and advantages 
of the casserole method 
of cooking, which is 
so rapidly gaining 
favor. It is a boon to the housekeeper 
who “does her own work.” She will find 
in the casserole an everyday friend and 
helper, and with one of these French 
earthenware saucepans the resourceful 
woman may plan an infinite variety of 
dainty, healthful and appetizing dishes 
on the most economical basis. 

The casserole may also be regarded as 
a labor-saving device, taking the place of 
a half-dozen pots and pans in the kitchen. 
A delectable combination of meat or fish 
and several different kinds of vegetables, 
consisting of almost an entire meal, may 
be cooked in and served from one dish, 

The casserole method of cooking does 
not eall for a high degree of heat, as do 
the primitive methods of boiling, broil- 
ing or roasting, but is a process of long, 
slow cooking at a moderate heat, which 
does not destroy flavors of the food that 
are usually lost in the escaping steam 
where other methods are employed. Thus 
is developed a delicious blending of fla- 
vors which surpasses any other known 
method of cooking. 

In buying a casserole the wise house- 
keeper will select the humble one of 
glazed earthenware. It is the typical 
French article, characterized by its chub- 
biness, its short, stubby handle and its 
more or less well defined lip. The price 
is within the reach of the most slender 
purse. A casserole of medium size may 
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be purchased, cover and all, for sixty-five 
cents. 


Vegetables 


Turnips, squash or cauliflower, cut in 
small pieces, cook in salted water till 
tender. Drain, place in the casserole with 
one or two minced green peppers, a table- 
spoon of butter, half a eup of cream or 
rich milk. Bake in a moderate oven fif- 
teen or twenty minutes, or the casserole 
may be put to simmer on top of the stove 
with an asbestos mat underneath, for at 
no stage of cooking should the contents 
pass beyond a gentle simmer. Then pour 
over the vegetables a cream sauce, add a 
layer of buttered bread crumbs and leave 
the casserole uncovered in the oven for a 
few minutes until the crumbs have become 
a delicate brown. 


Beefsteak 


Take two pounds of round steak and 
cut in three-inch squares an inch thick. 
Rub a very hot pan with a piece of suet, 
put in the steak and cook slightly on 
both sides to harden the surface and re- 
tain the juices. Put the meat into the 
casserole with a few herbs, add a pint of 
boiling water. Cover and cook in a mod- 
erate oven about one hour and ten min- 
utes, then add salt and more water aL 
necessary. Remove the herbs, arrange the 
meat in the center of the casserole and 
border with mushrooms or fried onions. 
Add a cream sauce garnished with finely 
chopped parsley and replace the cover. 
Cook twenty minutes longer and serve. 


Chicken 


Select a chicken of about three pounds. 
Singe, wash quickly in cold water, wipe 
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dry, rub well with salt, inside and out. 
Fry in hot butter, first on one side, then 
on the other until a delicate brown, then 
place in the casserole with a small bunch 
of herbs. Add one pint of boiling water, 
cover tightly and cook in a moderate 
oven one hour; then remove the herbs and 
put into the easserole two dozen new 
potatoes, a quart of new peas and six 
mushrooms; add the liquor from neck and 
well-seraped feet, previously boiled, sea- 
soned and thickened with one tablespoon 
of flour rubbed smooth in a tablespoon 
of butter; add a cup of sweet cream or 
rich milk (there should be a quart of the 
liquor). Add salt and pepper to taste, 
replace the cover, put the casserole in the 
oven and cook thirty-five minutes longer. 
Serve from the casserole. A platter or 
tray should be placed underneath the 
dish to protect the cloth and table from 
the heat. 


Calf’s Liver 


In a frying pan slowly fry out four 
or five slices of fat salt pork until the 
pork is crisp and brown. Skim out the 
pieces and put aside. Add to the hot fat 
one dozen balls of potatoes, one dozen 
balls of carrots, one stalk of celery 
(diced), six finely sliced small onions. 
Cook very slowly for ten minutes, by 
which time they should be a delicate 
brown. Place in the easserole. Wash 
and cut a calf’s liver in slices, lay on top 
of the vegetables, sprinkle salt and pep- 
per over all and add a pint of boiling 
water and one tablespoon of kitchen bou- 
quet. Cover and cook in a moderate oven 
about an hour and serve. The cover of 
the casserole should not be removed after 
the vegetables are put in until the dish 
is ready to serve, for in doing so the fine 
flavor is lost. 


Tongue with Olives 


Brown two tablespoons of butter in 
a skillet; add two tablespoons of flour and 
rub smooth. Pour in one pint of stock 
and stir until thick. Put two eups of 
diced tongue in the casserole and pour 
the stock over it. Season with salt and 
add two tablespoons of minced green 
peppers, two and one-half dozen stoned 
olives, a tablespoon of kitchen bouquet. 
Cover tightly and place in a moderate 
oven for about thirty minutes. Serve 
from the casserole, 


Cannelon of Beef with Macaroni 


Drop the macaroni into boiling, salted 
water and cook till tender. To three cups 


of finely chopped round of beef add two 
teaspoons of salt, one-half teaspoon of 
pepper, a tablespoon of onion juice, two 
eggs (beaten), one-half eup of bread 
erumbs and one-quarter cup of water, 
gravy or stock. Mold into a loaf to fit 
center of casserole, put a cup of cream 
in the easserole, arrange a bed of maca- 
roni, place the loaf on the macaroni, gar- 
nish with a-.border of macaroni. Bake 
forty-five minutes, then remove the cover 
and pour over loaf one pint of tomato 
sauce. Serve from the casserole. 


Casserole of Rice and Chicken 


Wash and boil one eup of rice, drain in 
a colander. The rice should be tender 
yet firm. Put a part of the rice in the 
bottom and around the sides of the cas- 
serole. Take one pint of cold chicken 
and run it through the chopper. Mix 
with it three well-beaten eggs, three table- 
spoons of bread crumbs, two tablespoons 
each of finely chopped parsley and onion, 
a sprig of thyme, salt and pepper to 
taste. Mix thoroughly, add_ sufficient 
gravy or sweet cream to make quite 
moist. Mold the loaf to fit into the center 
of the casserole. Spread over the top the 
remainder of the rice, cover closely and 
place in a moderate oven for an hour. 
Serve from the easserole with tomato 
sauce. 


Casserole of Lamb 


Fry an onion in butter, dredging while 
frying with flour. Add to it a pint of 
cold cooked lamb, diced and freed from 
fat. When well seared turn all into the 
casserole. Add another tablespoon of but- 
ter to pan, two tablespoons of flour, 
brown and add a pint of water; when 
smooth and thickened add one-quarter tea- 
spoon thyme, one-quarter teaspoon sweet 
marjoram, one-half teaspoon celery salt 
and salt and pepper. In the casserole 
with the meat put two good-sized carrots 
cut in slices. Pour in the gravy and cover 
and bake an hour and a half, then add 
a can of peas, drained, and bake fifteen 
minutes longer. 


In Many of the European countries 
one always finds the beefsteak served with 
a sizable ‘strip of tender fat that has 
been ecrisped to perfection laid on top 
of the meat. This might well be copied 
in our own country, to the delectation of 
those of us who always want a bit of 
erisp fat with our portion of lean meat. 
Mrsc hi Go. 1, 


Meals for School Children 


By the Culinary Editor 


HILDREN of six to nine years are 
growing fast and need food to sup- 
ply them with energy, for they are 

in constant motion, to supply heat to the 
body and to build up the tissues that make 
the new growth. If the school children are 
thin and weary the most of the time, they 
probably do not have enough food of the 
tissue-building kind; and if they are 
fat and stupid, again they may not have 
enough food of this kind, and have too 
much sweet and starchy fvod. Plenty 
of fruit, eggs, bread and butter and milk 
are valuable sources of nourishment for 
erowing children. 

The meals for children should be 
neither heavy nor light. This avoids 
overloading the stomach, so that digestion 
is more easily accomplished. The hour 
or so of stupidity directly after meals 
is avoided, and the brain is able to work 
to better advantage. The children should 
be trained to eat slowly, chewing every 
mouthful. This necessitates cultivating 
the habit of prompt rising in the morning, 
so that the breakfast need not be hurried. 

The cereals which require cooking con- 
tain a known percentage of nutriment, 
consequently the amount to give the 
children is easily determined. As these 
childzen go to bed early, the supper 
should be the lightest meal of the day. 
The following menus will show the quan- 
tities sufficient and kinds of food for 
children from six to nine years: 

Breakfast 


1-3 cup of cereal cooked overnight, with 
dates. 

% cup top milk. 

2 small slices dry toast. 

%-inch cube of butter. 

1 glass of milk, or 

1 cup of cocoa, made with half-milk. 

Apple for the school recess. 


Dinner 


1 cup lamb broth with plenty of vegetables. 
1 slice of bread. 

Y%-inch cube of butter. 

1 sliced tomato. 

Y% cup apple tapioca pudding. 


Supper 


1 egg scrambled in 1-3 cup of milk. 
2 small slices dry toast. 
14-inch cube of butter. 
1 tablespoon of apple sauce. 
2 big cookies. 
1 glass milk. 
Breakfast 


1-8 cup of cereal cooked overnight. 

% cup top milk. 

““egg poached in thickened lamb broth. 
1 slice of toast. 


1 cup of milk. 
Apple for school recess. 
Dinner 
2-inch sguare of broiled beefsteak. 
1 baked potato. 
%-inch cube of butter. 
1 reheated roll. 
1 tablespoon of steamed squash. 
1-3 cup boiled rice with 
1 tablespoon chocolate sauce. 


Supper 
4 crackers. 
1 cup of milk. 
1 <lice of sponge cake. 


A little fruit or a small sandwich 
should be eaten at the school recess. This 
will supply energy for the balance of the 
morning without the half-hour of sleep- 
iness before dinner time caused by an 
empty stomach. It also prevents the 
children from feeling so ravenously hun- 
ery that they overeat at noon. Dishes 
which may be substituted for those in 
the menus are as follows: 


FOR BREAKFAST 


Cereal with seeded raisins and top milk. 

Creamed codfish, sauce made with milk 
and egg yolk. 

Minced lamb on toast. 

Eggs poached in milk on toast. 

Fresh broiled fish. 

Creamed potatoes. 

Cornmeal muffins. 

Bran muffins. 

Bread and butter. 

Cream toast. 


FOR DINNER 
Chicken broth with rice. 
Broiled lamb chops. 
Boiled whitefish. 
Puree of peas or beans. 
Spinach. 
Lettuce. 
Cornstarch puddings. 
Gelatin puddings. 
Fruit sauce with sponge cake. 
Baked tapioca and rice puddings. 
FOR SUPPER 
Fish chowder. 
Cream soups. 
Crackers, bread or rice and milk. 
Toasted crackers or rolls. 
Stewed fruit. 
Milk or cocoa. 


In the October ~umber meals for older 
school children will be deseribed and a 
supplementary list of foods given. 


Fruit Compotes 


By Marion Harris Neil 


OMPOTES are fruits preserved with 
very little sugar and made as they 
are needed; the fruits are blanched, 

a little sugar added for them to absorb 
and then they are put into dishes and the 
syrup poured over them. For the sake of 
appearance they are ornamented in divers 
ways with preserved fruits and sometimes 
covered with jelly. Great care should be 
taken to preserve the form and whiteness 
of the fruits and syrups. To preserve 
the whiteness of the peeled fruits they 
should be pared as rapidly as possible, put 
into a saucepan with the water or syrup, 
cooked only long enough to soften, ar- 
ranged in the dish and covered with 
syrup. 
Compote of Apples 

One pound of apples, one-quarter pound 
of lump sugar, one cup of water, the juice 
of half a lemon, a few drops of red col- 
oring. Put the sugar, water and lemon 
juice into a clean enameled saucepan and 
let them boil quickly for ten minutes. 
Meanwhile peel the apples, cut them in 
quarters and remove the cores. Throw 
the pieces into the boiling syrup and let 
them cook slowly until clear and tender, 
but not broken. Then remove the quar- 
ters of apple carefully, reduce the syrup a 
little and color it pink with the red col- 
oring. Arrange the apples on a glass dish 
and pour the syrup over. A little cream 
or custard served with the compote is 
a great improvement. If the apples are 
small, they may be cored and cooked 
whole. 


- Compote of Melons 


Peel the melons, cut them into slices, 
remove the seeds, trim them and put into 
a saucepan with enough syrup to cover, 
add a small piece of cinnamon and let 
them simmer over a slow fire for a quarter 
of an hour, then remove the saucepan 
from the fire and let the contents remain 
for several hours in the syrup. Arrange 
the slices in a compote dish, pour the 
syrup over and serve. 


Compote of Pears — 

Two pounds of pears, half a pound of 
lump sugar, two inches cinnamon stick, 
a few drops of red coloring, one cup cold 
water, juice of half a lemon, four cloves. 


Put into a saucepan the sugar, water, 
lemon juice, cloves and cinnamon stick; 
allow these to boil for fifteen minutes. Peel 
the pears, cut them in halves or quarters, 
according to size, remove the cores and 
stew them slowly until tender, from one 
to one and a half hours. When nearly 
ready add the coloring. Serve the pears 
in a glass dish, boil up the syrup, allow 
it to cool slightly, then strain it over the 
pears. Decorate the compote with strips 
of angelica. 


Peach Compote 


Pare three dozen ripe peaches. Make 
a syrup, then drop in the whole or sliced 
peaches, cook till tender, adding one inch 
of cinnamon and a few of the kernels 
which have been blanched. When ready 
lift out into a compote dish. Add two 
tablespoons of apple jelly to the syrup; 
allow it to boil until thick and strain it 
over the fruit. For canned peach com- 
pote boil the liquor from one ean of 
peaches, add three tablespoons of sugar, 
a few drops of lemon juice and three 
dozen raisins. Let all boil until it 
has boiled down to a thick syrup. Lay 
in the peaches, cook until the syrup be- 
gins to boil again, then pour into a glass 
dish and let cool. Serve with whipped 
cream. 


Grape Compote 

Take out the seeds from a buneh of 
grapes, put the fruit in cold water and 
let them boil; take from the fire, let stand 
covered some time and then drain. Put 
into boiling syrup and let them boil for 
fifteen minutes, and when they are cold 
put in compote dishes. Boil the syrup 
till thick and pour it over. 


Compote of Greengages 

Pick off the stalks, prick them all over, 
let them simmer in syrup till tender. 
Then serve. Add to the syrup a few 
drops of green coloring. 


Compote of. Plums 

Wash sound plums and put them in a 
saucepan with enough water to just cover ; 
eook till tender, then cook in boiling 
syrup for fifteen minutes. This takes 
away the bitter taste of the plums. Serve 
cold. 


What to Eat in September 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples 
top milk A 
Shirred eggs C 
Corn bread B 
Coffee E 


and 


Dinner 


Coo Gn Ey club 
chicken* C 
Sweet potatoes A 
Green corn G 
Tomato salad A 
Macedoine of fruit H 
Coffee E 


Supper 


Toasted oysters* C 
Pear sauce A 
Cookies H 
Tea E 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


with top 
milk B 

Chipped beef on 
toast E 
Coffee E 


Cereal 


Luncheon or Supper 


Bean soup* A 
(from Italy) 
Crackers A 

Apple and nut 

salad F 
Cake H Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Pot roast of beef C . 


Boiled potatoes A 
Gravy 
Jellied cucumbers E 
Mocha Bavarian 
cream H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Bacon A Baked 
potatoes A 
Marvelous muffins*A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Succotash F Fairy 
toast? A 
Stewed crabapples A 
Light fruit cake H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Pot roast sliced C 
Mexican sauce 
Panned potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Apple pie and 
cheese I 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


Pears E 
baked in 

gravy C 
Graham bread A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cream of potato 
soup A 
Graham toast A 
Peach shortcake I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Casserole of lamb F 
Rice A 
Spiced peaches HE 
Blanemange with 
caramel sauce H 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 


Breakfast 


Waffles and 
syrup B 
Toast A 

Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Potato and egg 
salad EF 
Bread and butter A 

Bermuda ginger 
cakes* B 
Cheese E Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Meat and vegetable 
hash F 
Hot rolls A 
Fruit salad A 
Crackers and 
cheese H 
Coffee EH 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


> > 


Eggs 


fruit 


Bananas A 
Cereal with 
milk A 

Rye gems B 
Coffee E 


top 


_ with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


Luncheon or Supper 


Macaroni and 
Nuts ve ees 
Toasted gems A 
Steamed apples with 
sweet sauce H 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Broiled butterfish C 
German fried 
potatoes A 
Creamed cucum- 
bers* A 
Lettuce G 
Baked pear sauce 
with cream H 
Small coffee EH 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Peaches A 
Cream toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Fish souffle C 
Bread and butter A 
Apple fritters I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Tomato bisque A 
Croutons 
Potato croquettes B 
Fried eggplant B 
Grapes and pears A 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples E 
Veal cutlets C 
Stewed potatoes A 


Toast A Coffee E 
Dinner 
Roast shoulder of 


veal D 
Roasted potatoes A 
Pickled plums E 
Lima beans A 
Romaine salad G 

Macaroon 


pudding* H. 


Supper 


Apple shortcakes F 
Celery and cheese A 
Cocoa A or Tea EH 


MONDAY 


Breakfast 


Cereal and 
milk B 

Corn muffins B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked shell beans D 
French toast with 
fruit sauce H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 
Veal cottage pie C 
Corn A Beets E 
Ginger pudding* I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Baked apples A 
Bacon A Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Vegetable soup A 
Bread sticks A 
Sliced tomatoes E 
Graham pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Baked ham C 
Baked potatoes A 
Spiced grapes E 
Celery and apple 
salad A 
Ice cream with 
meringues I 
Small coffee HE 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 
Grapes BH 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Muffins A Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Stuffed tomatoes C 
Pulled bread A 
Boiled rice and 

milk H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Cream of corn 
soup A 
Toasted crackers A 
Sliced ham C 
Potato patties B 
Cabbage salad G 
Brown Betty I 
Small coffee E 


top 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with top 
milk B 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Coffee BH 


Luncheon or Supper 


Ham and lettuce 
sandwich F 
Plum compote A 


Cake H Tea EH 
Dinner 
Hamburg loaf C 


Tomato sauce 
Maitre d’hotel 
potatoes A 


GOOD EATING 


Beet and string bean 
salad F 
Custards H 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Creamed oysters C 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee H 


Luncheon or Supper 


Hamburg loaf re- 
heated C 
Bread and butter A 
Chocolate pudding I 
Tea EH 


Dinner 


Fried cod steaks D 
Sweet potatoes A 


Sy 
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Boiled onions A 
Cucumbers E 
Plain cake H 

Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Luncheon or Supper 
Smoked beef rabbit 
on toast* C 
Broiled tomatoes A 
Mocha cakes I 


Tea E 
Breakfast Dinner 
Melons A Baked beans D 
Minced ham C Brown bread* B 
Baking powder Cauliflower A 
biscuit A Apple whip H 
Coffee Small Coffee E 


)\&s- These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 
and economical. Families desiring a more elabo- 
rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 
given. THE EDITORS. 


wr 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 
making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Light, Heat-Giving Foods A 


Peaches and cream 
Apple sauce 

Fruit compotes 
Preserved fruits 
Carameled apples 


Beans with butter 
sauce 

Artichokes with 
sauce 


Salads*® with oil 
dressing 

Baked squash 

Escalloped corn 

Toasted muffins 

Cream soups 

Potatoes 

Sponge cakes 

Toast 


Hearty, Heat-Giving Foods B 


Apple fritters 

Fried eggplant 

Hominy 

Cracked wheat 

Cereals cooked with 
fruit 

Oatmeal gems 

Nut bread 


Lyonnaise potatoes 

Green beans cooked 
with pork 

Potatoes stuffed 
with bacon 

Candied sweet pota- 
toes 

Chocolate pudding 


Light Tissue-Building Foods C 


Oysters broiled 
Crabs 

Clams scalloped 
Codfish 

Lobster 

Hels 

Bluefish 
Flounders 
Mackerel 

Perch 


Salmon 

Whitefish 

Broiled chops 
Roast lamb 

Broiled chickens 
Capons 

Guinea chickens 
Roast or boiled beef 
Eggs boiled in shells 
Omelet 


Hearty Tissue-Building Foods D 


Roast pork 

Breaded chops 

Casseroled beef 

Curried chicken with 
rice 

Hamburg loaf with 
bacon 


Veal loaf 

Fried fish 

Boston baked beans 
Lentil dishes 
Stuffed hearts 
Ragout of kidneys 
Liver and bacon 


In other words, in 


Appetizers £ 


Oyster cocktail 
Anchovy canape 
Pickles 

Spiced fruits 
Watercress 


Olives 

Coffee 

Fruit punch 
Roman punch 
Fresh acid fruits 


*“Complete ’’ Foods F 


Stews with dump- 
litteees. 

Egg or 
wiches 

Salads with fish 

Eggs or meat on 
toast 


meat sand- 


Cheese dishes 
Escalloped dishes 
Bread and milk 


Hulled corn and 
milk 
Croquettes 


Cottage pies 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Turnips 
Cabbage 
Kale 
Peppers 
Chicory 
Lettuce 


Romaine 

Apples 

Pears 

Figs 

Bran cookies 
Oatmeal muffins 


Light Desserts H 


Apple tapioca pud- 
ding 

Sponge cake with 
whipped cream 

Light cakes 

Boiled custards with 
fruit - 


Fruit compotes 
Milk or water ices 
Baked apples 
Gelatin puddings 
Cornstarch puddings 
Fruit with cream 
Fruit salads 


Hearty Desserts J 


Bread and 
pudding 
Apple pie and cheese 
Steamed fruit pud- 

ding 
Chocolate pudding 
Mocha layer cake 


apple 


Shortcakes 

Jellied nuts 

Fruit cake 

German -apple cake 

Lemon ple 

Compotes 
with rice 


Ope manne 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


PPLES are plentiful and cheap now, 
and are so good for one that every- 
one should eat all they can. If 

there is chicken left from dinner Sunday 
it will be good to use in sandwiches for 
the children’s school luncheons during 
the week. It may simply be salted, or 
mixed with chopped green peppers, or 
celery, or olives; any of these combina- 
tions make delightful sandwiches. 

For luncheon Monday the bean soup is 
made of the left-over beans of Saturday. 
Tf these are not at hand an equally satis- 
fying soup may be made of half a cup of 
dried peas, soaked and cooked, or a half 
cup of lentils treated in a like manner. 

The children are going to school in this 
month, so meats that will make appetiz- 
ing sandwiches are given. Thin slices of 
well-flavored pot roast spread with a little 
new-made piceallili are delicious for the 
lunéh box. Light fruit cake is highly ap- 
preciated when found in that box also. 

The pot roast reheated Tuesday in a 
sauce made of stewed tomatoes, onions 
and peppers, makes a new dish of it. The 
liquid the roast is cooked in makes an 
excellent gravy, which was served with 
it Monday night. Eggs are baked in half 
a eup of it Wednesday morning. 

For the casserole of lamb for dinner 
use a cheap piece from the neck. Stew 
it first, remove the bones, then prepare 
in the casserole with seasonings. 

The fruit syrup served with the wafiles 
is left from canning. Plum syrup is de- 
licious, as it is somewhat acid. 

The dinner Thursday is very simple 
because it is the maid’s day out. The hash 
ean be prepared in the morning and be 
browned in a few minutes before dinner. 
The rolls are baked in the morning and 
simply reheated. A fruit salad is quickly 
prepared from apples, celery and bananas, 
placed in lettuce hearts and served with 
mayonnaise. The crackers should be 
heated and the cheese ripe and well fla- 
vored. 

If apples, quinces or pears are baked 
a long time in syrup in a casserole or 
beanpot they become a rich, dark red in 
color and a distinctive flavor is developed. 
Baked pears are served with cream for 
dinner Friday. 

Left-over fish minced and mixed with 
egos beaten separately will make a soufile. 


Serve fresh fruit occasionally for des- 
sert at this time of year. It is so at- 
tractive and delicious that the pudding 
will not be missed. 

Add bacon to the croquettes to make 
them more hearty. 

To serve with the individual apple 
shorteakes at the second Sunday night 
supper, stuff the hollow side of short 
pieces of celery with slightly salted cream 
cheese. 

The left-over veal moistened with its 
gravy is placed in a deep dish, well cov- 
ered with mashed potato and browned in 
the oven for dinner Monday. Yellow 
and black corn are ripening at this time. 
Both varieties are very sweet. 

Pulled bread is made from a loaf fresh 
from the oven. The crust is cut and then 
the bread is pulled apart in more or less 
regular pieces. It is then returned to the 
oven, dried slowly, then browned. If not 
used at once, reheat before serving. 

Serve a boiled dressing with a beet and 
string bean salad. Pickled beets are good 
in this. One is served for dinner Thurs: 
day. 

Tf one wants an easily prepared dinner 
Sunday, a roast of beef can pve served 
for dinner Saturday, and reheated Sun- 
day, enough potatoes cooked with if to 
be creamed Sunday, and vegetables that 
may be eaten raw served with it. Gela- 
tin puddings are prepared the night be- 
fore and are ready to serve by dinner 
time. 


Menu Recipes 


Bee dee are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 339.] 


Toasted Oysters C 


Cut homemade bread in slices quite 
thick. Toast lightly on one side. S~»read 
the toasted side with butter and add 
plenty of salé and mild pepper. Cover 
the buttered side closely with raw oysters, 
taken from and dripping with their own 
liquor. Lay on the other slice, buttered 
side next the oysters, and toast slowly 
until both sides are a rich brown and 
crisp. G. R. 

Sauce for Roast Oysters 

Heat together in a small receptacle but- 
ter and worcestershire sauce in propor- 
tion to suit the taste. Pour over the 
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oysters after they are roasted and taken 
from shell. 
Fairy Toast A 

Toast six slices of brown bread which 
have been cut as thin as a wafer and then 
stamped out with a biscuit cutter. When 
done a light brown dot with a tiny dot 
of butter and a grating of lemon rind. 
If the toast is hot the butter will melt 
and the rind will give a new flavor to the 
toast. I. M. W. 


Marvelous Muffins A 


Two eggs beaten very light, one table- 
spoon sugar, one teaspoon butter melted 
or soft, one cup pastry flour, two tea- 
spoons cream of tartar, one teaspoon soda 
sifted together with the flour and one cup 
sweet milk. Beat well together and bake 
in buttered gem pans. These are very 
soft, but delicious when baked in a fairly 
‘quick oven. I. L. P. 


Bermuda Ginger Cakes B 


Two eggs beaten light, one-half cup of . 


molasses (Porto Rico), one-half cup of 
butter, one-half cup of sugar, one-half 
eup sweet milk, juice and grated rind of 
one large orange, two cups of pastry 
flour in which sift three-quarters teaspoon 
soda and one dessertspoon ginger. Bake 


in muffin tins in a moderate oven. I. P. 
Macaroni and Nuts F 
Cook macaroni till tender. Put a layer 


of macaroni in the bottom of a buttered 
baking dish, cover with a layer of 
chopped nuts, sprinkle with salt, place 
another layer of macaroni, then nuts, and 
continue till the dish is full. Pour over 
all a well-seasoned white sauce made of 
one cup boiling milk thickened with a 
teaspoon of flour. Sprinkle with crumbs 
and bits of butter and bake for one-half 
hour or longer. M. M. D. 


Smoked Beef Rabbit C 


One-quarter pound smoked beef, one 
cup tomato juice, one-third cup of grated 
cheese, two tablespoons melted butter, two 
eggs, a very little onion juice. Pick beef, 
add tomato juice; when very hot add 
onion juice and cheese. Cook thoroughly 
and add eggs well beaten. Serve on thin 
slices of buttered toast. S. L. A. 


Creamed Cucumbers A 


Two cucumbers are needed for six peo- 
ple. Slice cucumbers (not too thin) into 
water enough to cover them well, add 
one-half cup of vinegar, an even table- 
spoon of salé and let them stand one hour, 
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Then make the cream thus: Put one-half 
pint of cream into double boiler, two 
tablespoons of butter, dash of red pep- 
per, cook about ten minutes; thicken with 
two even teaspoons of flour, mixed with 
a little milk or cream. Put on back of 
stove to keep very hot. Put cucumbers 
into small white bag or cloth and squeeze 
hard till all the water is out, then turn 
into the hot cream, stir for a few minutes 
and turn into dish. Have them very cold 
when ready to serve. B. F. L. 
Ginger-Fig Pudding I 

One-half pound of crystallized ginger, 
one and one-half pounds of figs, two cups 
granulated sugar, five cups of water, 
pinch of powdered ginger. Cut the erys- 
tallized ginger and the figs in very small 
pieces. Let them simmer in five cups of 
water on the back of the stove all day, if 
possible; the longer the better. Add sugar 
and powdered ginger. Dissolve one- 
quarter box of gelatin in a very little 
cold water, and add to the mixture while 
hot. Put into mold and serve ice cold 
with whipped cream. H. J. 


Macaroon Pudding H 


Soak six macaroons in one-half cup of 
milk, Heat one pint of milk in double 
boiler, then add one egg, well beaten, two 
tablespoons of cornstarch, one-half tea- 
spoon salt and the macaroons. Stir well 
to make it smooth. Cook about twenty 
minutes, take from fire and add a little 
vanilla. Have ready the serving dish, 
lined with half a cup of sugar; pour in 
the pudding, covering with one-half cup 
of sugar. Cool before serving, covered 
with oranges cut in thin slices. Peaches 
may be used in place of the oranges. 
DEG. 


Dietetic Brown Bread B 


One and one-half cups graham flour, 
one-half cup bran, one-half teaspoon salt, 
one level teaspoon soda, scant half cup 
molasses, one and one-quarter cups hot 
water. Steam in baking powder tins. 
J. M. D. 


Country Club Chicken 


This is the way they are serving chicken 
at one of our country clubs this year, and 
it is so much better than chicken cooked 
in any other fashfon that I venture to 
give it to the readers of Goop HouSEKEEP- 
ING. Wash broilers or quite young chick- 
ens, cut them in halves or quarters if they 
be large enough, wipe them dry and dip 
each piece in beaten egg well seasoned 
with salt and pepper and mixed with 
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cream. Roll the pieces in very fine bread 
or eracker crumbs, very dry, and place 
them in a buttered pan and put it in a 
very hot oven for fifteen minutes, or until 
a light brown. The chicken should be 
generously dotted with butter before put- 
ting it in the oven. Now put the chicken 
in a hot kettle on a rack, cover and let it 
smother and steam about one-half hour 
or more till tender on a low fire. When 
ready to serve place chicken on a _ hot 
platter. Add half a cup of hot cream 
(for two chickens) to the gravy in a 
kettle and strain it over the chicken. This 
is especially delicious if the final smother- 


ing is done in a fireless cooker. Linda 
Hull Larned. 


Zuppa di Magro (This means soup with- 
out any meat im it) A 

One pound of big, white or red and 
white beans. Boil till tender, drain, pass 
through colander. Fry a little onion and 
a little tomato together and add to the 
beans. Add two quarts of boiling water 
and vegetables, all raw, cut rather fine— 
carrot, potato, white cabbage, celery, 
onion, parsley, lettuce, rice (if desired) ; 
in fact, almost any kind of vegetables, 
and cook all together. Salt to taste. 
Finally, before serving, add pieces of 
toast or fried bread. The whole must 
be very thick. M. M. D. 


Our Experiment Station 


The Goop HovusrKEEPING Experiment 
Station is a place by no means vncomfort- 
able or uninteresting through the warm 
months. The members of the editorial 
staff are not averse to their custo- 
mary duties as the “ poison squad ”—the 
persons on whom the Culinary Editor 
tries the recipes she is testing, in the 
shape of noon lunches. The excellent 
physical condition of the staff is eloquent 
testimony to the skill of the Culinary 
Editor and the quality of the dishes which 
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come beneath her scrutiny and her hand. 

The Experiment Station has had many 
visitors during the summer, both women 
and men, from near and far. Visitors are 
always welcome. <A guide is ready at 
the main entrance of the Myrick Building 
at 10 a M and 3 PM. 

Several new articles have come to the 
Experiment Station of late. For ex- 
ample, a knife sharpener with a real 
grindstone that attaches to the edge of 
the table and can be turned by one hand 
while the knife is held against the stone 
with the other. The office knives and 
shears are sharpened on this to the pro- 
found gratification of the editors. 

A water bottle of extra heavy rubber, 
without a seam, came in with such assur- 
ances of its strength that a two-hundred 
pound man from the advertising depart- 
ment stood upon it after it had been two- 
thirds filled with water, and tried to break 
it, but in vain. It appears to be as strong 
and good as before. 

There is a puree sieve and potato ricer 
which can be attached to the edge of the 
table and the things rubbed through it 
by turning a handle. This is excellent for 
getting the seeds out of grape preserve. 

The latest preserve jar has a handle at- 
tached to the bar that holds the cover on. 
This is a wide-mouthed jar, so it is easily 
filled, and the handle makes it so easy to 
carry when filled with hot fruit. 

A discovery has been made in the lab- 
oratory. Steel wool is a fine thing for 
cleaning pans and pudding dishes. It has 
been used for scraping paint and stains 
from woodwork. Why did we never think 
of using it in dishwashing before? 

The top of the chest of our latest fire- 
less cooker and the heat-retaining covers 
are all of a bright metal which will make 
it very attractive ina dull kitchen. When 
testing this fireless, we cooked rice in 
it, then made a rice and custard pudding 
to try the baking apparatus. This is a 
veritable cookstove, having stones that 
may be heated for baking and roasting. 
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“ There are times when bad housekeeping ts good housekeeping’? 


The Higher Housekeeping 


It Might Be Called the Easier House- 
keeping, or the Jollier Housekeeping 


When someone remarked to the late 
Charles A. Dana upon the hard work it 
must require to produce his brilliant 
newspaper, the Sun, he replied: “ Work! 
Why we have fun here, all day!” And 
they did. They made a great, fascinating 
game of their work, and their enjoyment 
radiated from their product. 

The Higher Housekeeping is not a 
erind; it is fun. It offers a wider range 
of knowledge and activity, opens up 
more avenues of interesting research, than 
many a manufacturing or selling business. 

The editor who finds his work a grind 
makes a dull newspaper, not a Sun; the 
housekeeper with an alert mind and the 
faculty known as judgment, will master 
her profession and find it fun: the alert 
mind will recognize the liberal education 
to be acquired in learning the duties, the 
judgment will tell what to shght in the 
interests of health and good sense, and 
what to do thoroughly, as well as when 
and how to do it with the least wear and 
tear. 

“Get your happiness out of your work, 
or you will never know what real happi- 
~ ness is.” 

There are times when bad housekeeping 
is good housekeeping. The house was 
made for man, not man for the house. 
The moment one feels one’s emancipation 
from the house and one’s mastery over 
it, that moment the housekeeping becomes 
an interesting and inspiring pursuit. 

There is something magical in the way 
in which work of any kind begins to yield 
pleasure as soon as one puts enthusiasm 
into it. 

Every business and profession is trib- 
utary to home-making. Did you ever 
stop to think of that? They all exist 
mainly for it. It therefore is the supreme 


profession. It ought to be the happiest. 
It is, when understood. 

The Calendar will aim to promote the 
Higher Fore ahee 


The Fall ‘all Cl eaning’ 


The cleaning in the fall need not be as 
energetic as that of the spring, especially 
if the house has been closed part of the 
summer. The walls need to be wiped 
down, the furniture dusted and wiped 
off, the floors and rugs cleaned. Draperies 
should be well aired before rehanging. 
Here is where the vacuum cleaner does 
good work. By applying the opening of 
the nozzle to the walls, floors or furni- 
ture, the stagnant air, dust and insect 
egos are drawn through the tubes and 
pipes to a receptacle in which it is re- 
moved from the room. This is a partic- 
ularly sanitary way of cleaning. The 
dust is not sent circulating into the room 
to settle again and be removed from the 
other articles. It is removed at once from 
the article upon which it rests and is not 
encountered again. 

Those not blessed with one of these 
machines—families owning the electrically 
operated ones are enthusiastic over them— 
should wipe off the rugs, both top and 
under side, with a naphtha-dampened cloth. 
Wipe off the upholstery of furniture in a 
like manner. A bellows will blow the dust 
from tufts and will blow it from the 
crevices of wicker furniture. This work 
had better be done out-of-doors, if pos- 
sible. When the screens are to be put 
away, clean them thoroughly, then wipe 
well with oil to prevent their rusting dur- 
ing the winter. The windows should be 
cleaned then. Possibly the easiest, way is 
to wipe them off with soft cloth wet with 
denatured alcohol, then polish with news~ 
paper. 

When taking in the outdoor furniture, 
hang the mats on a line, and place the 
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rest of the furniture near and wash them 
well with the hose. If the day is clear 
they will dry quickly and can be put 
away. 


Fire ! 


Did the stove man forget to tell you 
how to build a fire in the range? It was 
his business to do it! 

It is easy—when you know how. 
Crumple some paper—a good deal—and 
place it in the clear grate, then put in 
some small bits of wood, then larger 
wood, nearly filling the firebox, and finally 
put on top a light sprinkling of coal. 
Have the lower front damper and the 
chimney damper open. Light the paper. 
When the fire has burned till the coal is 
burning, add more coal. When that is 
burning well, open the oven damper, so 
that the heat will cireulate around the 
oven before going up the chimney. To 
keep the fire burning brightly, add a 
little coal at a time, but never do this 
while baking cake or bread. 

In making the acquaintance of the 
range, observe, first, that here is a fire- 
box with two inlets of air, the draft and 
the check; the grate over the ashpan, 
whether revolving wholly or only in part; 
the oven; the oven draft; the chimney, 
chimney draft and check. The firebox is 
lined with brick, above which the fire 
must not come. In front, at the lower 
part of the firebox, is a door or slide which 
must be open when the fire is built to give 
it air and cause a draft. The door at 
the top of and in front of the firebox 
may be opened to insert a broiler. The 
slide in it is opened to admit air to burn 
off the gases when soft coal is burned. 
Often it is necessary to open this a little 
when a fire has been covered with fresh 
coal, to keep it. 

To keep a fire, free it from ashes 
underneath by turning the grate or rak- 
ing. Cover the fire with fresh coal, not 
filling above the bricks, close the lower 
front damper, open the upper front slide 
slightly, and if gas escapes, as it will 
from some stoves, open the chimney 
damper a very little. 

By rubbing the stove each day when it 
is cold with a few drops of sweet oil or 
kerosene it may be kept black and clean, 
and food spilled is easily washed off, as is 
not the case when a blacking is used. Be 
careful of the kind of stove blacking you 
use. Many women have been seriously 
surned by the explosion of stove blacking. 
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Blacking which evaporates quickly or 
smokes considerably should be avoided. 
Only put a blacking on the stove when it 
is cool—before lighting a fire is the only 
safe way. Buy your blacking of a 
reliable person and be sure‘it is not ex- 
plosive. 


Kitchen Ought-to-Haves 


The modern housewife is always sure 
that her kitchen and pantry are fitted with 
up-to-date labor-saving devices, so that 
when her new maid arrives everything 
will be ready for her. 

A bread mixer is a modern necessity ; 
a food grinder must be in every kitchen; 
half a dozen measuring cups, four of tin 
and two of glass, will imsure an even 
measurement in the recipes; if a waffle 
iron is present the breakfast dish will be 
erisp and healthy instead of soggy and 
an aid to indigestion. 

Have either jars or cans distinctly 
labeled to hold rice, salt, cereals, ete. 
The light-weight small ice cream freezers 
are more easily handled and more econom- 
ical than the old, heavy ones. A fireless 
cooker would be highly appreciated by the 
maid, and the family also on the maid’s 
day out. The maid will make dishes more 
attractive if she has at hand the inex- 
pensive timbale and rosette irons, also 
a pastry bag, a butter cutter, potato lat- 
ticer, Julienne vegetable cutter, a puree 
sieve and vegetable press. A knife- 
sharpening machine would be a thing of 
joy. Have brushes for cleaning vege- 
tables. 

Have a good broom, a long-handled 
brush, a floor brush, carpet sweeper, 
whisk brooms and plenty of broom bags 
and dusters in their places. Have wooden 
and fiber pails, mop and a mop wringer. 
Finally, be sure that the maid’s room is 
comfortably and attractively furnished. 





Tue following remedy for insomnia was 
learned by a nurse from an old German 
doctor: ‘Put socks on the patient, then 
with a sponge and a bowl of water, thor- 
oughly wet them. Wrap each foot in a 
large piece of flannel or half a blanket, 
pinned, to protect the bed. The wetting 
is repeated as often as the patient wa- 
kens. When the socks are removed, rub 
the feet with aleohol and apply external 
heat.” 


“Ty Arn’? never no use puttin’ up yer 
umbrell’ till it rains.’—Mrs Wiggs. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S 


The Pea-Pod Boat 
By Emily Williams 


With sails of pink rose petals, 
Masts cut from the toothpick tree, 

And a cargo of nice white soapsuds, 
My boat puts out to sea. 


Its keel’s a smooth, green pea-pod, 
Its crew is three fat peas. 

So it sails across the bathtub, 
Till it reaches India’s seas. 


And there it loads with gold dust, 
With monkeys and with tea, 
Then safe across the bathtub 
My boat sails home to me. 


Miss Ethel, B S 


I—She Tells Her Mother How the Sink Was 
Cared for at School 


Is home science—“ household technol- 
ogy ”—mere book learning? 

Miss Ethel is a graduate from the 
course in household technology in a certain 
_ state university, with the proud degree of 
bachelor (!) of science, and the lessons 
she learned in the school kitchen and 
work rooms are proving of practical in- 
terest to her mother. For example, her 
mother introduced the question of the 
faucets and the care of the sink. 

“Mrs Sampson tells me, Ethel, that 
she uses powdered chalk wet with vinegar 
to polish her faucets, and it shines them 
just as easy.” 

“Yes, Mother, it does shine them eas- 
ily,” answered Ethel, “ but when we were 
there the other day I went into the kitchen 
for a glass of water. The long, straight 
pipes and the nose of the faucet were very 
bright, but just at the base of the handle 
was a bright green line, where the vine- 
-gar- was not washed off.” 

“That green substance is poisonous?” 

“So the chemists tell us. I was think- 
ing our own pipes were looking pretty 
well lately. Don’t you think they do?’ 

“Why, yes, they do. And you have 
been doing all that work since you left 
school. What do you polish them with?” 

“T just wipe them over every day or 
so with a cloth wet with a little kerosene 
and then with a dry cloth. We were 
told at school to use rotten stone and 
oil, mixed to a paste, but this is only nec- 
essary when the pipes have been neglected 
and allowed to get dark-colored. That 
soap you wet and rub on a cloth that 
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leaves a white film is good when the pipes 
are dark. But anything acid, like vinegar, 
lemon or oxalic acid, ought not to be 
used, and ammonia is bad, too. I like 
the cloth wet with kerosene; it is so easy. 

“There is another thing we learned 
about the care of the sink. After the 
dishes are done and the pan and drainer 
washed and put away, the sink is scrubbed 
clean with a powder for friction, then 
rinsed and wiped as dry as possible. Two 
or three times a week we dissolved some 
washing soda, about a tablespoonful in 
two quarts of boiling water, and poured 
it through a funnel down the waste pipe. 

‘One day our pipe became stopped and 
the water wouldn’t run down. So the 
janitor was sent for, and he cleared the 
pipe with a little pump. He told us that 
our soda united with the grease already 
in the trap, and made soap that stopped 
the pipe. He then said if we would pour 
a little kerosene down a couple of times a 
week, and use our soda only once a 
week, our sink drain pipes would be 
kept clear. JI have been pouring about 
half a cup of kerosene down the pipe 
every Tuesday and Thursday, and used 
the soda on Saturday. I always pour 
very hot water down the pipes a few 
minutes later to wash out the pipe, and 
then run a quantity of cold water down 
to leave the trap filled with fresh, clean 
water.” | 

Kthel’s mother remembered this little 
chapter of household wisdom, and other 
mothers, and some girls and young wives 
who have not the advantage of schooling 
in household technology, may profit by 
it, too. 


Now Is the Time 


September is the time to think of the 
winter and spring flowers. Bulbs of 
narcissus, crocus, tulip and hyacinth 
should be potted this month and buried in 
the ground that they may make a good 
root growth before frost. Brought into 
a cool cellar, before they are frozen into 
the ground, and then brought up a few at 
a time, they will give asuecession of bloom 
all winter. Tulips should not be brought 
up before the middle of January, or the 
first of February. Crocuses are also best 
left late, but Roman hyacinths and paper 
white narecissus may be brought into 
bloom for Thanksgiving and Christmas. 

This is the time also to put out the 
bulbs for spring bloom. Seillas, snow- 
drops and many varieties of hyacinth, 
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narcissus and tulip give a succession of 
bloom from early March until the early 
perennials and annuals come into bloom. 
Starting them now gives a good root 
growth and insures vitality. 

Make a cold frame. <A good, stout 
frame, with closely fitting glass will en- 
able you to carry pansies, perennial seed- 
lings, ete, over winter, and give them a 
tremendous start for the spring. Make a 
violet cold frame, even though it be a 
small one. See that it has good, rich soil, 
and start your violet cuttings now. By 
watching that they do not get chilled as 
the weather gets colder, you will insure 
good growth, and by the latter part of 
March and early part of April your cold 
frame will be a delight to yourself and 
neighbors. 


A Working Liprary 


Manuals of housekeeping are not a 
luxury but a necessity—they save time 
and money and strength, paying for 
themselves many times over. The begin- 
ner should have, for example, two or three 
cook books. Some have the better meat 
dishes, others have very attractive des- 
serts, and so on. 

Books on cleaning are used a great 
deal; a certain copy of which we know 
opens by itself to the chapter on the re- 
moval of stains. Other well-worn vol- 
umes on the shelf are on the management 
of the income and on the hygiene of the 
house. 

Among the eook books—see that they 
have gingham covers which slip off easily 
and can be washed !—are some old friends. 
Here is Marion Harland’s Complete Cook 
Book ($1.50), with its helpful, familiar 
talks. The Boston Cooking School Book 
($1.65) is a general utility volume. Mrs 
Rorer’s New Cook Book ($2) is used 
fully as much. Living on a Little 
($1.25), by Caroline F. Benton, is excel- 
lent. Variety and charming combinations 
in dishes are to be had from Linda Hull 
Larned’s Hostess of Today ($1.50). This 
is a favorite with women who entertain 
in a dainty manner. 

The Chemistry of Cooking and Clean- 
ing ($1), by Ellen H. Richards and 8. M. 
Elliott, tells how to clean all fabrics and 
all parts of the house, and how to remove 
stains. Household Hygiene ($1.50), by 
S. M Elliott, gives particular attention to 
the plumbing, heating and ventilating 
systems. Household Management ($1.50), 
by Bertha M. Terrill, shows how the in- 
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come is spent, and gives the proportions 


for each department of the household. It 


also shows how to keep the accounts. 

The Fireless Cook Book ($1.35), by 
Margaret Mitchell, now has a place, and 
has recipes for both large and small 
quantities. Food and Dietetics ($1.50), 
by Alice Peloubet Norton, gives the value 
of foods and the effects of the food in the 
dietary. Any of these books may be ob- 
tained by mail, postpaid, through the 
Goop HovusEKEEPING Book Department 
upon receipt of price given. 


A Coal Story 


Mr Epiror—The very suggestive and 
instructive article, “ A Serious Leakage,” 
in the June number, reminds me of an 
incident that occurred in a city in central | 
Michigan. There were a dozen coal and 
wood concerns in the city and the rivalry 
between them was keen. For some years 
it was an open fight, but an enterprising 
fellow succeeded in getting the dealers 
together, and a “ gentlemen’s agreement ” 
resulted in a uniform, top-notch price. 
Each concern had its own scales and de- 
livered its wares in its own wagons. Now 
the city had a chief of police who was 
always around looking for trouble and 
of course continually finding it. Business 
in his line was slow one cold morning 
and his men needed exercise. Mr Chief 
noted the string of coal wagons on the 
streets and perhaps recalled a recent 
conversation with a neighbor relative to 
the apparent difference in the space oc- 
cupied by the last and the next to last 
tons of coal this neighbor had purchased. 
Quietly placing plain-clothes men where 
they would meet wagons from each coal 
yard, he gathered in before anyone 
could “leak,” wagons from every dealer 
but one, and the city scales were very 
busy for a short time thereafter. Every 
load, with one exception, was under 
weight; some of them were decidedly so. 
The man whose load was over weight 
should have been a favorite, but most 
people said it was his lucky day. E. G. J. 


How Many Huspanps, good and kind 
men, make Sunday a day for criticising 
the way the house is run, the manage- 
ment of the children, ete? I have known 
several capable, self-sacrificing wives and 
mothers who habitually went to bed too 
nervous and tired to sleep on Sunday 
nights because they had been corrected 
and criticised all day. Mrs M. 





BY OUR OBSERVERS! 


¢ ’Twas very sweet to be awakened by a 
dear little form nestling into my arms, or 
a little hand caressing my face, while a 
baby voice piped, “ Mamma, I want a 
biket,” but it grew monotonous. Putting 
biseuits where they could get them meant 
erumbs in two beds and on the floor, so 
I thought of apples, which are much more 
hygienic before breakfast. And now I 
am often drowsily conscious of hearing 
that dear little motherly sister saying, 
“Did you find your apple, Billie? Here 
it is under your pillow. Mamma didn’t 
forget it.” Soon, the gnawing in their 
stomachs satisfied, they contentedly talk 
and sing till it is quite light. The apples 
have not only given the elders their morn- 
ing sleep, but have proven an excellent 
aid to the digestion of the children. 
Laurel. 

[> Make certain that the family physi- 
cian approves the fruit used in this way. 
The Editors. 


# In the June number someone recom- 
mends using tartar emetic to drive away 
red ants. Would it not be well to 
caution people in its use. Our local 
druggist objected to selling it because of 
its poisonous nature. He said that in 
appearance or even taste it could not be 
distinguished from rochelle salts, and 
strongly advised against its use. F. H. 

[= We hope that people label their 
packages from the druggists, especially 
those containing something for the re- 
moval of pests. Almost everything use- 
ful in this line is poisonous. The Edi- 
tors. 


# As anyone who has ever helped a rheu- 
matic patient knows, it gives the patient 
great pain to be moved ever so slightly, 
yet it must be done, as, owing to the 
slope of the pillows, the patient gradually 
shdes in a heap toward the foot of the 
bed. Our physician told us to have four 
people take hold of the under sheet, two 
on each side, one at the head and one near 
the foot, and simply slide the sheet right 
up with the patient on it, until her head 
is up at the top of the bed again. A 








[AND EXPERIMENTERS 


heavy person can be moved in this way 
with no strain to anyone, even if just two 
people are working. A. 


© A friend of mine sent us the news of 
the arrival of her second baby in the 
name of his two-year-old brother. The 
idea “took” among her friends. She 
wrote on the backs of her visiting ecards: 
“Tommy Chatwell Howard announces 
the presence of his brother, John Her- 
bert, at home since March ‘third, at 71 
Maple street, Los Angeles, California.” 
M. W. D. 


# Cut a strip of dark cloth or felt three 
inches wide and long enough to reach 
around the right-hand end of the table 
of your sewing machine. Draw the ends 
together underneath as tightly as you 
can and fasten to the table with tiny 
tacks. As you take the pins from your 
work, stick them into the cloth slanting, 
or if hurried, simply lay them on. They 
will not roll off and give one the bother 
of picking them up, as is usually the 
way. Then, too, one has pie always at 
hand when ‘wanted. Lik. 


© Use a small bicycle pump when sweep- 
ing the stairs, for it will blow the dust 
out of all the sharp corners. It is also 
very useful in cleaning around the “ but- 
tons ” in upholstered furniture. G. D. H. 


© Our cook was extremely untidy, but 
she prepared such delectable dishes and 
was so amiable with the children that I 
determined on a cure rather than a dis- 
missal. I took from my handy box half 
a dozen large trunk tags and proceeded 
to fasten one to the knob of the always- 
open bread box, another to the handle of 
the fly screens, which were never closed 
at the bottom, another to the key of the 
closet door, untidily ajar; in fact, I 
tagged all the “ not-as-they-should-be’s.” 
I gathered in full view on the kitchen 
table all utensils found out of place, or 
improperly cleaned. Not a word passed 
between us on the subject, but after a 
while I was able to remove the tags and 
still have a tidy room, while the nightly 
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collection of pots and pans gradually 
dwindled to nothing, and my bright Iit- 
tle kitchen is once more a pride and a 
Joye Ke 


# A pasteboard box may be fastened to 
the wall of the kitchen and divided into 
three compartments marked, respectively, 
“ Breakfast,” “ Luncheon ” and “ Dinner.” 
Each member of the household may drop 
into any of the compartments a written 
request containing the name of some 
particular dish for which he may be 
hungry. In this way the mother re- 
ceives ideas, or at least knows that she 
is giving the family what they particularly 
desire. C. H. A. 


#& A few days ago I heard some ladies 
complain that the tape in underwear was 
a nuisance in that it was always pulling 
out. When I remarked that I avoided 
such troubles by tacking it firmly to the 
garment in the center of the length, they 
exclaimed: “ Something learned!” Per- 
haps there are “ others.” Mrs A. K. H. 


& For a convalescent child who objects’ 


to taking nourishment I put some kind 
of a surprise on the underside of the 
glass from which milk or cocoa is to be 
taken. This surprise, which can only be 
seen when the glass is empty, takes the 
form of a dime or penny, a tiny square 
of sweet chocolate or even a pretty pic- 
ture. The food is quickly “ downed ” 
in anticipation of what -will appear 
through the empty glass. The surprise 
is easily held in place with a touch of the 
white of an ege. 8S. L 


© A trained nurse told me of a very 
expensive sereen she had seen of German 








make, and for my second baby I tried 
to work out her suggestion inexpensively. 
I bought a small clotheshorse; the out- 
side I covered with flowered chintz; the 
inside I lined with white oilcloth on which 
I stitched pockets of various sizes and 
shapes designed to hold vaseline, borie 
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acid, powder, sponge, soap, etc. The 
screen was a great success. Anything wet, 
oily or dirty could be put into the pockets. 
It was more convenient than a_ basket. 
The oilcloth could be wiped off and the 
screen was always pretty and dainty. 


M. W. C. 


© Here is the way an ingenious nurse 
improvised a telltale mirror that afforded 
an invalid much pleasure by enabling 
her to see from her bed the passers-by 
in the street. She attached a small hand 
mirror in a perfectly vertical position 
by slipping rubber bands around at top 
and bottom to a good-sized bottle, which 
she filled with water to make it heavy 
enough. This was placed on the window 
sill and the invalid herself could turn it 
to adjust it at the proper angle, or slide 
it up and down the bottle whenever she 
changed her position. C. W. B. 


€ TI often wished to use coffee and lard 
cans for storing other groceries, but found 
getting the lids off such a trying and 
often nail-breaking process that I almost 
gave up in despair. I finally discovered 
the patent kettle-lid knobs, which ean be 
bought anywhere and are easily fitted to 
the refractory lids. Mrs A. J. M. 


& My husband bought several shaving 
brushes; and all alike, no matter what 
they cost, shed a lot of bristles every time 
he shaved. Finally he put some bicycle 
rubber cement into the bristles in the 
butt of the brush and after it got dry 
he had no further trouble with bristles 
coming out. The brush should be thor- 
oughly dry when fixed. In fact, it is 
best to fix a new brush before it is wet 
ab sal toes Tee: 


& The whites of three eges were left un- 
used after the baking. These I put into a 
shallow dish and let stand uncovered. 
They dried completely and were removed 
from the dish in the form of erystals. A 
week later, when making a cake requiring 
whites of eggs, I added a sufficient quan- 
tity of water to make what I believed to 
be the original bulk, let stand until dis- 
solved and beat them up as stiff and dry 
as though freshly opened. 8. M. F. 


€ “The children have diphtheria,” said 
the doctor, “and I want you to take all 
precautions. See that your hair is cov- 
ered every time you enter the sick room. 
Make yourself a cap, not of old goods, 
but of any new cloth that is shiny and 
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slippery, like silesia, so that the germ- 
bearing dust may have less chance to cling 
to the goods. Instead of washing it, 
burn it up, and fashion another cheap 
new one.” W. D. 


& My one-hole fireless cooker we use in 
camp as a refrigerator. Among the things 
we keep in it is baby’s condensed milk. 


MM. L. 


# Just before time to dress for an even- 
ing party I found that the white taffeta 
petticoat of a last-year’s gown was too 
wide and too noisy to use under a skirt 
of recent style. Remembering that taf- 
feta loses its “life” if laundered, I be- 
gan to use a very hot electric flatiron. 
As a result the silk became noiseless, 
soft and clinging. Rustling taffeta pet- 
ticoats are sold now at greatly reduced 
prices, and are a good investment, with 
this treatment to make them soft and 
quiet. A. B. W. 


# When my friend was convalescing 
after pneumonia, her hair was very much 
matted and it was thought best to cut 
it off for fear that it would tax her 
strength too much to comb out the tan- 
gles. Her husband solved the difficulty 
by using a wooden clamp which he found 
in the boys’ tool chest. This he fastened 
close to her head and worked away at 
the snarls without causing the least pull 
or fatigue to the patient. F. C. 


# To prevent the cracking of the silk in 
the folds of silk petticoats, I press mine 
out with a hot iron after having worn 
them three or four times. This will take 
out the folds completely and the new 
folds will form in different places. Con- 
sequently the silk will wear out evenly 
as the proverbial “one horse shay.” 
Oey Veg He 


© A college graduate is our teacher this 
year, and the improvement in the chil- 
dren’s carriage is so noticeable that I 
asked her how she effected a radical 
change in one term. Her answer was: 
“T insist that the children sit squarely 
on their spines—no slumping in the seats 
allowed. I have five minutes of lght 
stretching calisthenics every hour. When 
standing, the boys and girls are in- 
structed to try and look over an imagi- 
nary fence without raising the heels from 
the floor. Inthat way their chests are raised 
and every muscle falls into its proper 
place and the child does not tire quickly.” 
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That whole class was as erect as a squad 
of well-drilled soldiers, and the slow, 
heavy tread of the Indian children had 
become as springy as their barefooted 
ancestors. Our two little Chinese beau- 
ties ceased to shuffle, and the careless 
happy-go-lucky Mexicans were as alert 
as our American children. That very 
day I tried the two rules on my tired 
stooped self, and thankfully pass them 
on to weary mothers. M. S. G., Cal. 


€ The problem of bringing the lighted 
birthday cake into the dining room is 





solved. My husband eut out a smooth 
board 18 by 10 inches in size. One-half 
inch from each side and one and one-half 
inches from each end, he bored three- 
eighth inch auger holes, one and one-half 
inches apart. One inch inside this row 
of holes he made another similar row, 
but the holes are placed so as to come 
half way between the first row of holes. 
On the ends he made two more rows in 
the same manner. So the board has holes 
for seventy-eight candles around a plain 
seven-by-ten-inch space for the cake. 
The board is enameled white and we have 
found it both pretty and convenient, for 
by putting the candles in the board there 
is no tallow dropping onto the cake. 
NB; 


© TI use a gas stove exclusively, and I 
used to have great trouble in burning 
cake on the bottom, such as fruit cake, 
that required a slow oven. My husband, 
with a pair of metal shears, cut a piece 
of tin exactly the size of my cake pan. 
This extra bottom gives just the right 
amount of protection. M. G. B. 


# My mother, away back in the New 
England states, wished in every letter 
that she might do something in her idle 
hours to help me. One day when doing 
the finishing stitches on a little dress I 
thought what she could do: make but- 
tonholes. In nearly every letter now is a 
fold of some firm white material with a 
row of nicely made buttonholes. I hem 
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the edge of the little waist, sew the strip 
of buttonholes underneath, and lo! they 
are all made. One can purchase button- 
holes “ by the yard” at some of the stores, 
but they are machine made and not nearly 
so nice as those Mother takes such pleas- 
ure in doing for her grandchildren across 
the continent. Maybe this will suggest 
to someone a way of helping or being 
helped in spite of distance. M. W. 8S. 


TI always thread my sewing machine 
with white thread and move it near to the 
ironing board on ironing day. When an 
article that can be mended upon the ma- 
chine is ironed it is mended at once. The 
ironing takes a little longer, but when it 
is completed a great deal of the mending 
is done, too. I. B. 


© Dry batteries are expensive, so on our 
bell circuit we use those discarded from 
our automobile, with perfectly satisfac- 
‘tory results. Almost any garage owner 


is glad to give these old batteries away. 


When taken from the ear they will test 
about “10” and are of sufficient strength 
to run a bell for a long time. A. P. B. 
On our stair landing hangs on the 
wall a green felt bulletin board. An 
empty picture frame, 18 by 20 inches, 
‘covered with green table felting, answers 
the purpose admirably. A row of pins 
decorates the top edge and a pad and 
pencil are tacked to the window frame, 
near by. All sorts and conditions of 
family notices are pinned to this board. 
The busy house mother pauses a moment 
to put up a “notice” that would other- 
wise be forgotten. Telephone messages 
for absent members are recorded here, 
as well as the wit and humor of the fun- 
loving patrons. In this conspicuous 
place a message is never overlooked. 
When a traveler returns home words of 
welcome are pinned to this board, often- 
times with added quips and jests for his 
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especial benefit. If a game of tennis is 
lost the loser casts a glance at “ our bul- 
letin board,’ sure to find comment for 
his or her special benefit. H. D. B. 


© Odd buttons and loose hooks and eyes 
that find their way into. one’s workbasket 
are convenient to have always at hand. 
I find a very useful holder in a large 
safety pin. Slip on the buttons, hooks 
and eyes, close the safety pin, and you 
have everything handy, easily seen and 
always in order. 


© At my sewing machine I use a type- 
writer’s chair, the kind which turns like 
a piano stool and which has a comfort- 
able back. This allows me to turn to my 
cutting table without rising, and, by hav- 
ing it regulated to just the right hight, | 
I can operate the pedal of the machine ~ 
with less fatigue. M. N. D. 


¢ I put a piece of tape under the buttons 
when making my children’s clothes, and 
am not troubled with buttons pulling’ out 
and making holes in the garment. I 
sometimes use the tape on the buttonhole 
side, too, and it protects the side that 
has the most strain. J. M. W. 


© In our family, where no maid is kept, 
we have many scrap baskets. This leaves 
no exeuse for their not being used. Hach © 
morning it takes only a few minutes be- 
fore school for one of the boys to carry 
about a bushel basket lined with canvas 
and emptying into it the serap-basket con- 
tents. Mrs R. 8. 


¢ A piece of coarse sandpaper on the 
end of the ironing board is a help in keep- 
ing the iron free from roughness. A hot 
iron rubbed over a piece of pine or cedar 
bough, having: the needles still on, will 
rival in smoothness one upon which even 
the time-honored beeswax has been used. 


M. Heal 
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**Did—did you come out of the verses to be a picture? 4 


The Duchess 44 Drawn by Rollin Kirby 
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The Humors of Home Life 


As Depicted by the Comic Weeklies of the World 


By Thomas L. Masson and Ellis O. Jones of the Editorial Staff of “* Life ’’ 


O TAKE up the question 
in chronological order, 
jokes of the household 
naturally begin with the 
bride and groom period. 
At this time, Mrs Young 
Wife and Mr Young 
Husband are entirely wrapped up in 
each other and become easy prey to the 
jokesmith. Most of the fun comes be- 
cause they take themselves seriously. 
They come back from the honeymoon all 
radiant and happy, only to be thrown 
into the maelstrom of house-hunting, 
house-furnishing, |menu-manufacturing, 
arguments with the plumber, the cook, 
the washerlady, the grocer’s boy. 

It is at some time during this period, 
in an interregnum between cooks, that 
the joke about the pies that: mother used 
to make inevitably recurs. If history is 
to be trusted, the average husband is too 
uncharitable at this trying time. He 
does not realize that, to the uninitiated, 
there is nothing more confusing and mys- 
tifying than a kitehen pantry full of 
egg-beaters, flour-sifters, cake-turners, 
colanders, sieves, pots, pans, spiders, 
stove-holes, simmerers, steamers, meat- 
choppers, potato-parers and all that host 
of instruments used in kitchen surgery. 

He does not realize, moreover, how 
easy it is to have a little too much salt 
or baking-powder in the biscuits, to leave 
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out an important ingredient of the cake 
recipe, to have the fire a little too high 
or too low, to shut the oven door with 
too much of a bang, and so, when the 
cake comes in with a specific gravity 
much greater than that of gold, there is 
a slight roughness on the sea of matri- 
mony, and the jokesmith, eruel and unre- 
lenting monster that he is, pounces down 
upon them with avidity. 

At this period, also, begins the cook 
joke and continues throughout life. All 
cooks are jokes, but no cook is a serious 
matter. Here, again, is the average young 
husband apt to be wuneharitable. He 
begins by enunciating long and emphatic 
formule on the proper ways to handle 
a cook. To him, it is all so simple. In 
the first place, one must be firm and 
dignified. Above all, one must not lose 
one’s temper in dealing with a cook. If 
she does not go through her daily tricks 
just so, she must not be tolerated for a 
minute, A. cook should be a human clock 
and she must appreciate her own value 
so little as to ask a small wage for her 
services. 

In vain does wifey contend that, while 
all he says may be so, it positively will 
not work out so easily in practice, and 
so it goes until some particularly recalei- 
trant virago gets possession of the euli- 
nary establishment and wifey frankly 
admits her inability to handle the situa- 
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From a drawing by Orson Lowell, in Life. 
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** Of all the ding-dog-bat—what in thunder men want to wear such things for is—umph—/’// get that hook in 
that eye or I'll eat—stop drawing in your breath, man, and swelling yourself up! Can’t you see I’m simply—hang 


it !—there goes my thumb nail, right off short—”’ 


tion. Many a comedy illustrator has 
endeavored adequately to picture the bold 
attack of the husband upon the said cook 
and his quick, dismayed retreat, but none 
has ever done entire justice to the sit- 
uation. The result is always the same 
with variations: he walks right in and 
turns around and walks right out again. 

There is undoubtedly a good and suf- 
ficient reason for the fact that Hymen 
should play such an important role in 
the human comedy, but reason involves 
theories, and to theorize here would be 
boresome. Besides theories are to human 
relations what sieves are to the pantry 
shelf: they will not hold water. Suffice 
it to say, however, that the household, in 
all countries and in all times, takes up 
nearly all of our eating, sleeping, loafing 
and quarreling hours and, as a joke is 
merely the other side of something seri- 
ous, the more widespread an institution 
1s, the greater the number of jokes 
upon it. 


But there is another side and, to me, 
the saddest of all. As the jokes of all 
degrees of risible-reaching quality have 
filed past me in a steady stream for the 
past twenty-five years, I seem to see the 
woman predominate as the butt of the 
household jokes. There must be a reason 
or reasons for this also. The answer 
that first occurs to us is that women pre- 
dominate because they are more inti- 
mately connected with the household. I 
don’t believe that is the right answer. 
To be sure, women have more activities 
about the home, but men are always 
essential. Man’s connection is just as 
universal, even if less intimate. 

That is to say, jokes arise most easily 
when things do not fit and, as woman 
fits the home more snugly than man, 
man should be the natural butt. For my 
own part, there is nothing so funny as 
a man at home. If he lives until his 
golden wedding, he never seems thorough- 
ly at home. He makes a great bluff, to 
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Fyom Fliegende Blaetter, Munich, Germany 


The Cook—Yes, Madam, we must stand by each other. 


You have tried all the cooks and I’ve tried all the 


families 


be sure, with his slippers and gown and 
pipe, and feet on the mantelpiece, but 
he never exactly fits, and, on special 
occasions, such as house-cleaning time, 
he is positively de trop. 

No, I think the reason that women 
figure so largely as the victims in domes- 
tic jibes is to be found in the fact that 
most of these are written by men, and 
the law of universal selfishness requires 
that we oppressed and unhappy human 
beings of the masculine gender instine- 
tively protect ourselves against the foibles 
even of our weaker brothers. It amounts 
almost to an Ancient and Dishonorable 
Jokesmiths’ Union for the Curtailment of 
Boomerang Quips. A humorist soon 
learns to cast not his humorous bread 


upon the waters lest it return after many 
days to rend him limb from limb. 

I recall a recent heartrending lapse 
from this thoroughly safe principle. Mr 
Orson Lowell drew a cartoon depicting 
a host and hostess amid the midnight 
ruins of a party, tired and dejected, sick 
and sore, clearly indicating, by both text 
and drawing, how glad they were it was 
over. Mr Lowell regarded the picture as 
quite humorous when he _ received his 
check, but there was vividly impressed 
upon him an entirely different aspect 
when it happened that Mr Lowell gave 
a party in the very same week the picture 
was published. It was a serious matter, 
then, especially since some of the guests 
considered it a put-up job and _ rallied 
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him smartly. Such 
prompt and decisive 
retribution, how- 
ever, is not common. 

As a general rule, 
therefore, I believe 
that for men to use 
themselves as butts 
for jokes is a sign 
of impecuniousness 
and indicates that 
they have run out of 
material against the 
other sex. 

If the claim that 
women have no sense 
of humor can be 
substantiated, we 
have, of course, an- 
other reason why 
they are at a disad- 
vantage. While 
many women, I re- 
eret to say, admit 
this charge without 
argument, JI have 
never been completely convinced of it. 
As writers and illustrators for publica- 
tion, women, to be sure, are scarce, but 
this may easily be for the same reason 
that women are relatively scarce in all 
lines of production. 

But women are able to laugh, able to 
see through a joke, oftentimes when, out 
of sympathy for the victims, they refuse 


when you took the lease 
‘ That’s true. 
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From a drawing by Barnes, in Life. 


That’s all there were, then’ 
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Indignant Landlord—Madam, you told me there were but two in your family 


to show it. That is very kind of them, 
and women are nothing if not kind, so 
much so that it is a very nice question 
which is the more numerous, the scolding 
wife or the irascible husband. As the 
United States census is silent on the sub- 
ject, we will have to dismiss it for lack 
of evidence. 

I have mentioned a few classical exam- 
ples of domestic jokes. 
They are good the 
world over, wherever 
human nature flour-_ 














ishes, and the point is 
usually so obvious 
that even an English- 
man cannot miss it. 
But most jokes are 
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From Life. 


** Now what do I do next ?”’ 
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ocal. That is why 
people of one country 
ean seldom appreciate 


mu the humorous papers 
,, of another country. 
A For instance, the ac- 
WZ companving — illustra- 
, an tion of the rabbit fam- 
a ily and the landlord 
ny would be entirely un- 


appreciated in South 
Africa, and the illus- 
tration of the wife 
hooking up the hus- 
band would not have 
aroused the faintest 
rippleset/mir tna 
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From Le Cri de Pain 





After a family jar: ‘‘ And we are going to have 


company tonight! 


in the Garden of Eden. 
Each country  de- 
spises the sense of hu- 
mor of every other 
country, because of the 
preponderance of local 
eolor. Beyond that, it 
is difficult to generalize 
about or differentiate 
between the humor of 
different nationalities. 
It seems to me, how- 
ever, that we, in this 
country, get more fun 
out of household doings 
than any other coun- 
try. London Punch 
runs strongly to sports 
and the doings of par- 
hament, frequent sat- 
ires on the personnel 
of the army and now 
and then a joke about 
a precocious child. 
The army also fig- 
ures very prominently 
in Fliegende Blaetter 
and other German pub- 
lieations. The French 
have a great deal to 
say about a certain side 
of domestic or pseudo- 
domestic life, but I 
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could never read very much of it for 
blushing. 

There are also fashions in jokes. For 
instance, a few years ago, to make a joke 
about woman suffrage would have been 
as rare as the proverbial frog hair. 
That is to say, before we can make a 
joke which is worth printing in a paper 
of general circulation, we must have a 
definitely fixed institution or a_ well- 
known state of affairs. The jokes follow 
the news. Otherwise they fall flat. 

There has always been something funny 
to be said about clothes. Perhaps the 
most ambitious and the most sustained 
joke upon the subject was Carlyle’s Sar- 
tor Resartus. Clothes are funny, no mat- 
ter how you look at them. The clothes 
we used to wear are funny. The clothes 
We are going to wear tomorrow are funny, 
the clothes others wear are funny, and 
the clothes we wear ourselves are funny. 
The savages, with no clothes at all, are 
funny. When clothes cease to be funny, 
it means that they have gone out of style 
and are only worn by the hoi polloi, and 
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From a drawing by Charles Huard, Paris 


“Jt is another one of your notions, Eulalie, to make us dine in the garden 
° » 


unday evening 





year 1909, from Fliegende Blaetter, Munich 


Specimens of German millinery, 
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From Puck. Copyright, 1909, by Keppler & Schwartzmann 
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‘The jam that mother makes’ 





my dear P 


ill "ee ’ave, 





London 
pork w 
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ts o 
it was decided that the smallest one should be eaten 


From Punch 
i 
’Assiette au Beurre, Paris 


From L 








ich o’ they two b 
Little Girl—I think I’d better have a pattern of each 


Butcher—Wh 
Smallest Child—I’d rather hear another story! 


Grandmother (telling a story)—Then 
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From Neggendorfer Blaetter, Munich, Germany 


The airship aids the housewife 
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From Punch, London 


Aunty—Willie, an angel brought your mamma such a nice new 
brother for you last night. Wouldn’t you like to see the dear 


little baby P 
Willie—No, but I'd like to see the angel 





then they look funny beeause 
they have gone out of style. In 
fact, there seems to be no way 
to keep clothes from being 
funny. 

Take hats, for instance. When 
large hats were first worn, the 
comedy illustrators outdid them- 
selves in depicting extravagant 
sizes, outlandish, elephantine af- 
fairs which were thought to be 
very funny and far beyond the 
reach of possible actual attain- 
ment. But, lo and behold, the 
fashion-makers, for once at least, 
turned upon the burlesquers and 
made them out mere common- 
place prophets, colorless and 
solemn beside the real thing. 

Indeed, it has come to a point 
where it is actually impossible to 
eartoon women’s hats. No mat- 
ter how grotesque the picture is 
made, one has to walk but a 
block to find a worse reality. 
No publication can afford the 
space to picture hats larger than 
they really are. And so, when 
one searches for incongruities 
today, one must go back to 
the old-fashioned, strong-minded 
bonnet, set squarely on and 
about the head with its smooth 
hair parted in the middle, 
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whence lead strings that tie beneath the 
ehin in a matter-of-fact bow. Possibly a 
little mirth resides in the angular sailor 
hat that does not measure more than five 
feet in diameter, or in the cow-catcher- 
like poke. Some day, before I die, I’d 
like once more to see one of those sensi- 
ble sunbonnets, made of ealico, I think, 
all starched and dainty, like the one my 
first sweetheart used to wear. But I 
suppose there is no hope, and _ besides, 
this is not a historical article. 

It used to be almost lese majeste to 
make a joke about the rich, as such, put 
now, if they are too-rich, with so many 
houses they don’t know where to live, or 
new-rich, insisting that the architect pro- 
vide for a porte ecochere in each room of 
the house, we pounee upon them with 
avidity. Furthermore, we usually assume, 
if a man is rich, that it is his own fault, 
and consequently he should be willing to 
take the blame and stand the jibes 
which are directed at him. 

In passing, it might also be well 
to drop a tear upon the grave of 
the stovepipe joke. The troubles of 
the pater familias in putting up 
the stovepipe have, in times past, 
made several humorists immensely 
wealthy, but, alas, what with gaso- 
line stoves and steam heat, only the 
_ patrons of the simple life can know 

the delights of a bath after a 
shower of soot from a _ good, 
healthy, veteran stovepipe. In its 
place, we have the janitor of the 
modern apartment house. 

Merely mentioning the book- 
agent joke and the bill-collector 
joke, which still flourish in some 
sections, we come finally to that 
broad and deep fountain of eter- 
nal joy, the children, which, in spite 
of all the talk of race suicide, seems 
still to be doing business at the 
same old stand. In the first place, 
there are our own children, whose 
sayings seem bright until we try to 
tell them in company and then they 
fall flat. Add to these our step- 
children, and the neighbors’ chil- 
dren and our visiting relatives’ chil- 
dren, good children, bad children, 
precocious children and no children, 
in endless permutations and combi- 
nations of jam-stealing, imperti- 
nencies, mistakes of grammar and 
pronunciation, and it is plain to 
be seen there is no likelihood of the 
early exhaustion of the joke supply. 
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When you see a joke, take full advan- 
tage of it while you are in the humor. 
Few jokes will keep. Once upon a time, 
a joke came into the office. I thought it 
was good. Everybody in the office 
thought it was good. The office boy 
nearly died laughing at it. We made 
preparations to publish it for all it was 
worth and turned it over to one of the 
best artists on the staff for illustration. 
In the course of time he brought it back 
and said: “T’ve done the best I could 
with it, but for the life of me, I don’t 
know what it means.” 

I looked at it. Everybody in the office 
looked at it and there was not a smile. 
It was apparently meaningless, and we 
eould not conceive the reason for our 
once thinking it funny. In that little 
incident there is a great lesson some-. 
where, but where? That’s the question. 
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From Punch, London 


Aunty—Tommy, I put three pies in there yesterday, and now 
there is only one. 
Tommy—Please, it was so dark, Aunty, I didn’t see that one? 


ow is that P 





A Sisterly Talk by One Who Knows Her Problems 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


[EprTor’s NorE—A delightful story of how a commuter’s wife “ butted in” to society, and an article 
on certain practical phases of suburban life, will appear in the November issue. 


~e,, UR happiness depends 
AY upon the manner in 
which our blood cireu- 
lates,” remarked the 
“Turkish woman edu- 
eated in France,” to Dr 
Johnson’s garrulous and 
vivacious Boswell. The sentiment is of 
wide application, but it touches partic- 
ularly closely the question of suburban 
life, with the problems and difficulties 
that face the many young married. peo- 
ple who are leaving the cities for the 
nearby country, impelled by the spirit 
of enterprise and a desire for a home 
that shall be something other than a 
folding bed and two hooks on a door. 

In such ease success or failure may 
truly be said to depend upon one’s cour- 
age and cheer—the way one’s blood cir- 
culates. It is a very simple matter to 
sit at a city desk and draw pictures of 
snow-bound, servantless Lonelyville or 
Lonesomehurst, but if you happen to be 
at the other end of the line, if the 
recalcitrant furnace, the recreant or 
evanishing servant are yours, it is less 
amusing. 

The suburbanite and his wife, with all 
their discouragements, are nevertheless 
in the right of it, and there is more 
honest return to the forgotten art of 
home-making in the suburbs than any- 
where else in the country, so far, at least, 
as young married people are concerned. 

The advantages of suburban life have 
all been set forth by the real estate 
dealer, by the artistic pamphlet, and by 





dear human nature’s imperishable, if 
somewhat shamefaced, belief in “love in 
a cottage.” It is a tribute to unspoilable 
manhood and womanhood that there is 
today in all these suburban towns so 
implicit a confidence in this individual 
home, where the family may sacredly 
guard its right to live and sleep and eat 
and develop and love and quarrel and 
repent—alone, albeit there are noted . 
women who, never having known the joy 
of these things, deny their right to exist. 

First among advantages there is a whole 
house to one’s self, with no evil-eyed jan- 
itor to say to the humble tenant, “ Go, 
and he goeth;” no unbending neighbor 
upon whose half of a piazza or a eellar 
one is forever innocently intruding. Bet- 
ter the dinner of herbs on the peaceful 
gas stove, a poor thing, but your own, 
than the contentious kitchen of the eom- 
bination flat. 

Again, there is that “lonesome patch 
of garden ground,” where you may exper- 
iment at will, raising hollyhocks and 
cheerfulness, lettuce and humility, nas- 
turtiums, geraniums, good temper and 
quiet nerves. Also, you may keep chick- 
ens if your neighbors’ Christian charac- 
ter will bear the strain, and they will 
provide great funds of interest for little 
bits of boys and girls. It really means 
more an enlargement of the family than 
a diminution of the bills, because well do 
I remember one suburban family that 
gathered happily to eat a chicken pie, 
until the small boy, a grieved suspicion 
creeping slowly over his face, broke into 
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lusty wailing as he held up a succulent 
drumstick. “ That’s my Kippie,” were 
his heart-breaking words, and out of re- 
spect for the feelings of the bereaved, a 
short but tender funeral service was held 
over the chicken pie, duly interred under 
the rosebush. 


The young wife in Lonelyville 


But you, my dear commuter’s wife, 
refuse to be diverted by these trivial 
things. It has been hard for you, and 
you are in no mood to be laughed at. 
The pretty house is all in order; your 
husband is away all day; you know 
nobody; there is nothing to do, nowhere 
to go; there are no little people to occupy 
heart and hands, for you are at the begin- 
ning of all things, and everything is flat, 
stale and unprofitable. The great flood 
of genuine emotion that has indeed 
“borne you far,” is running out as flood 
tides ever must, and it is always muddy 
on the ebb. 

The days are long in these suburban 
towns. The busy men, an hour or more 
from the city, leave on early trains, and 
are at once plunged in the rush of their 
accustomed life among their usual asso- 
ciates. The little wife, left standing 
behind the struggling young vines of her 
brand new piazza, turns back into the 
house, to face a day devoid of interest 
and companionship. She may read a lit- 
tle—she who has been brought up on 
lectures; she may practice a little—she 
who has been educated on concerts; she 
may sew or cook, neither of which inter- 
ests her in the least, and both of which 
she does badly as yet. She may walk 
until she finds that the cab habit has 
been so long indulged that she wearies 
easily, and all her walking is through 
endless streets of houses like her own, 
‘pretty, with well-kept lawns and drives, 
and apparently, like her own, tenanted 
by one lonely young woman and perhaps 
a maid or two. 

The most hopeful thing is the frequent 
perambulator with its tiny occupant. The 
lovely children of these suburban towns 
make city dwellers open their eyes in 
amaze, and I well remember a beautiful 
suburban church that had such an attrac- 
tive and charming primary class that it 
was one of the sources of pride for the 
whole town. But as she walks about, 
the commuter’s wife, for whom all this 
is in the future, wonders a little dismally 
why she was ever induced to leave New 
York, or Boston or Chicago. Torn from 
all her natural environment, her prob- 
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lem is how not to droop too discourag- 
ingly in the process of transplanting. 
Her present task is the watering of these 
disturbed roots, the putting out of timid 
new leaves. 

The first impulse, when the full realiza- 
tion of loneliness and idleness sets in, is 
to tell Tom about it and insist on going 
back to the city, being a very ill-used 
goddess indeed, whose pedestal is a dusty 
and obseure affair in an out-of-the-way 
corner. ‘The loneliness is the first trouble 
to be faced. How is one to go about 
making acquaintances and friends of per- 
fect strangers? Who are these people? 
Does one want to know them? 

This is a grave difficulty for the young 
commuter’s wife: There was a time, some 
twenty years ago, in the beginning of 
the suburban movement, when a generous 
and careless hospitality characterized 
these communities. 

Once an attractive woman, young and 
lonely, invited two people of pleasing 
appearance to dine with her after having 
known them a week. She and her hus- 
band spent a most agreeable evening with 
these new-found friends. The next morn- 
ing the paper informed her that her 
guests had fled in the night, and had been 
held by the police at the instigation of 
the defrauded and pursuing butcher. 

A few such things as this, and a few 
worse ones, made the people of that little 
town exceedingly careful. They became 
cold and distant, and people who eame 
were compelled to give an account of 
themselves before being received socially. 
This also is as it should be, for chance 
acquaintances are dangerous things, as 
people who have lived many years in su- 
burban towns are willing to testify. 

The church a social center 

How, then, shall a young wife, going 
as an entire stranger into such a place 
secure a foothold and become a part of 
such life as the place may boast? An 
experience of eighteen years as a resi- 
dent of suburban towns bids me say with- 
out hesitation that the safest and best 
way is through the church. So much has 
been said in derision of those who use 
the chureh to foster social ambition that 
the real good which the church can do 
just here, in these towns which are full 
of strangers, is being overlooked. Every 
suburban town of any pretensions has a 
church and a schoolhouse and probably a 
clubhouse. The church one may be sure 
of finding, and the chances are that the 
minister and his wife are either young 
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enough to sympathize, or old enough. to 
give counsel, Ministers, as a rule, know 
their towns. It is their business to eall 
upon newcomers, to find out about peo- 
ple and to make the Father’s House a 
home, indeed, for all these stranger 
children. 

Go, then, to echureh; return the eall 
which the minister’s wife and _ other 
women of the congregation will surely 
make upon you after you have been to 
chureh for a few Sundays, and do not 
disdain to make use of this gladly prof- 
fered aid in finding friends and a place 
for yourself in your new home. 

Over and over again people have said 
to me, “‘ Yes, I would like to go to church 
out here, but it doesn’t seem sincere to go 
now that I want to get something, when 
I never went before.” Yes, it is perfectly 
sincere, because the chureh wants just 
such people as you, and needs you, in a 
town like yours, quite as much as you 
need it. The older suburban towns have 
learned a pull-together spirit, which sends 
everybody to the support of the church, 
“ because it is a good thing for the town.” 
It is not wise to take such an elevated 
conception of a church as to put it en- 
tirely beyond the bounds of simple use- 
fulness, and one of its chief duties in 
these communities is to give a conscious 
town-spirit, to impart a tone of friendli- 
ness, to unify and interest and encour- 
age. By all means, then, let the church 
do what it can; let the introductions come 
through channels you ean trust. Of 
course, if you, fresh from some great 
city church, expect city activities, you 
are going to be disappointed. There 
are only simple things to do, and some of 
these, as time goes on, are quiet acts of 
friendliness to others as lonely as you 
once were. One happy little woman in a 
suburban churech—a most invaluable 
member of the community—told her pas- 
tor that she lived her church life by a 
golden rule: “ Expect little, and do all 
you ean.” Another word of suggestion 
might well be, Return your calls promptly. 
Calling is a lost social activity in the city, 
but in smaller places it retains its use- 
fulness and its dignity. One clever young 
wife in a suburban town found herself 
practically solitary at the end of two 
years. She had not considered it neces- 
sary to return the calls made upon her 
as “ calling was so horribly out of date.” 
Her careless unwillingness to adapt her- 
self to the simpler life that she found 
was to blame for her unhappiness. 
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Opportunity for leadership 


If any woman, coming to make her 
home in one of these communities, pos- 
sesses any capacity for leadership, she 
ought to feel bound to use it as soon as 
her acquaintances are formed. A con- 
spicuous lack of women willing to use 
their powers of resource and initiative 
is often a feature of suburban life, and 
if a woman has any talent in any way, 
if she can contribute anything, she may 
become a public benefactor. 

In one small town the men, comrades 
of the 8.17 or the 8.32, had fraternized 
to the extent of planning a clubhouse, 
and women who had never seen one 
another before were cailed together to 
get up an entertainment to raise money. 
They met in the Sunday school room of 
the chureh, twenty women who had but 
a bowing acquaintance at most. They 
were stiff and silent; no one knew the 
lady whose name was signed to the notice 
of the meeting. Half an hour drifted 
by, and no funeral could have been more 
awesomely hushed. A prayer meeting 
would have been boisterous by compari- 
son. At last one woman rose. “I do not 
know who ealled us together,” she said, 
“and if no one knows, I think I for one 
will go home.” Then stood up, timid and 
tremulous, a little woman, whose voice 
shook as she spoke. “TI ealled the meet- 
ing,” she said; “my husband made me. 
You know just as well as I do what it is 
about, and oh, don’t go home until we 
do something. Can’t anybody run a meet- 
ing? I am frightened to death.” General 
laughter greeted this despairing appeal, 
and a chairman who knew what to do was 
promptly appointed. In the end those 
women gave an entertainment of notice- 
able literary and musical merit with no 
outside assistance. 


A thorn in the flesh 


One serious thorn in the flesh of the 
suburban woman is her husband’s love of 
a quiet evening. He is tired and wants 
to rest. She is feeling perfectly fresh, 
after a dull day, and wants social life. 
On this small rock of disagreement some 
very estimable young people have all but 
come to grief. And when once the habit 
of disagreement is formed (it is only a 


habit), anything will serve as a peg to 


hang a quarrel on. The commuter and 
his wife, loving each other dearly, are, 
through their enforced separation, their 
different environments, their diverse inter- 
ests, in great danger of falling after a 
while into a nagging, fretting, dual exist- 
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ence, which springs from the fact that 
they fail to realize that they, more than 
other people, have need of forbearance. 

Tom is fagged when he reaches his late 
dinner; he wants to rest and be comfort- 
able. He returns late from the city, too 
tired almost to eat, and his wife meets 
him, charmingly dressed, with hurry in 
voice and air: 

“Make haste, Tom, dear—we’re going 
to dine at the Smiths; your clothes are 
all laid out. I’m sorry you are so awfully 
late. They’ll just have to wait, that’s 
all, but do hurry!” 

Tom had gone in on the 7.45 that 
morning; he rushed all day; he ate a 
cold, hasty, pay-when-it’s-over luncheon— 
lunch is the proper word for what Tom 
ate; he was jammed and elbowed by the 
hot and weary crowd of men surging 
down Barclay street; he stopped to buy 
fruit and had to run for his boat. It 
was the train boat and he stood up all 
the way home, with a long, uphill walk 
from the station. It is to his credit that 
he went to his dressing room without a 
word, but his wife cried because he neg- 
lected to kiss her. He was so tired that 
he forgot absolutely that she had been 
lonely and bored all day, and, thinking 
each of his or her own hardships, they 
spent a strained and uncomfortable 
evening. 

These were real people, who loved each 
other sincerely, and they talked their 
problem out, so that each saw and under- 
stood the other’s point of view; each 
made concessions, and the outside engage- 
ments were arranged to suit Tom’s work. 


The servant problem 


The servant problem is one of the 
difficulties of suburban life. Many a man 
- comes from town escorting and placating 
a belligerent and suspicious woman who, 
having worked in the fields at home, is 
now superciliously contemptuous of the 
country and all that in itis. The sourees 
of domestic help are running dry; there 
are fewer girls and women willing to 
“live out,” as they phrase it, and near 
a city the difficulty of getting good ser- 
vants is well-nigh insurmountable. The 
capable and experienced ones can com- 
mand ridiculously high wages in the city, 
where they much prefer to be. The city 
intelligence offices, from which servants 
are procured for suburban homes, offer 
only the incapable, unintelligent, or the 
habitual drunkard. Many low-class 
women secure entranee to suburban 
homes, and many a young wife, not well- 
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trained before marriage, finds herself on 
the verge of despair over trying to make 
a home with such wretched assistanee. 

The best and most successful way is a 
hard one, but on the whole easier than 
any other. Let the young mistress go, 
not to intelligence offices, but to properly 
accredited charitable organizations, to the 
missionary who meets the emigrant girl, 
to the matron of the home where friend- 
less girls are sheltered. Let her take a 
clean, willing, entirely ignorant. young 
girl and train her. It ean be done, even 
if the girl cannot speak English. There 
are many such girls who drift into shops 
and mills, who might be taught to eook 
and be trained for domestic service did 
they find the right mistress. This is a 
hard problem for an inexperienced young 
householder, but it will offer serious and 
interesting occupation if taken up with 
diligence. 

There is no way out of it for the com- 
muter’s wife. She must herself know 
how to handle all the affairs of her own 
home if she expects to be happy or to 
make her husband contented. In the eity 
it matters less; one can always dine well 
somewhere. In the country one must dine, 
either well or badly, at home. This stim- 
ulates a woman’s pride in accomplish- 
ment, and that is why one may find more 
real homes in suburban towns than in 
some other places. American women do 
not easily reach that uncomfortable men- 
tal state known as “ wits’ end.” They 
can always do something, and usually do 
it well. 


When the children come 


When the children come into these 
homes, many of these early trials are 
things of the past, and all but forgotten, 
but the eommuter’s wife is still a woman 
apart, and even with her children finds 
that her problems continue to be unique. 
They will not classify. You may general- 
ize about women and homes and children, 
but all the woman eontributes is the 
“footnote to history.” Her conditions 
are explanatory and parenthetical. Child 
culture specialists may descant upon the 
joint influence of father and mother over 
the developing lives of children. How 
much influence does the man have who 
leaves before his children are awake in 
the morning, and sees at night only the 
sweet, rosy faces and curly heads of his 
sleeping boys and girls? Therefore, the 
mother has a double problem. She must 
train the children unhelped, and must 
form for them a mental image of the 
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father from whom they may not be sep- 
arated in thought for love’s sake. She 
must decide alone all minor matters of 
conduct and life, not an easy task. 

The school question is usually a simple 
one. Few of these towns are unprovided 
with good schools, and in many of them 
there is a delightful social life for the 
child, which has its center in the school. 
As for the kindergarten, with its dainty 
youngsters, it often looks like a “live 
dolls’ ” -party. 

The father’s hours complicate not only 
the home life and the child training, but 


they make of Sunday a day which, to 


serve the great purpose of the Sabbath, 
needs to be recast for suburban usage. 
There is justice in all things, and a su- 
burban Sunday cannot be made to con- 
form to traditional ideals. If the chureh 
desires the support of the suburban com- 
munity, it ought not to demand for publie 
worship two periods of the day—the com- 
muter’s only day with his family. A 
Sunday morning service, held at eleven 
o’clock, usually receives the attention of 
everyone, and few churches are better 
sustained from a financial standpoint 
than these just outside the cities. Granted 
this, the commuter wants, and will have, 
and ought to have, the rest of the day for 
family life. There “are reasonable and 
proper limits as to what is dignified for 
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Sunday occupation, and very few places 
countenance bridge and poker playing or 
elaborate dinners. Some make this mis- 
take, but they suffer for it in the public 
regard. <A certain freedom in family and 
out-of-door life is natural and right for 
these men who spend too many weary 
hours in city offices. Even conscientious 
women must admit this, and compromise 
upon a careful observance of the Sunday 
morning’ service. ‘Too much church is as 
bad for a tired-out man as too little, but 
few men, of the fine type that are making 
suburban homes, fail to recognize that 
they owe a certain debt to the little 
church of the town. It is not wise for 
women to hold so closely to tradition that 
they cannot adjust their standards ° to — 
changed conditions. 

Taken at its best, suburban life is sane 
and wholesome and conducive to the best 
sort of happiness. It: has its trials and 
difficulties; it has. great compensating 
advantages. It calls for independence, 
courage, cheerfulness, resource, and it 
produces by its demands those eminently 
attractive and capable young women, 
each one of whom at heart is proud of 
her home and her children, proud of the 
little town she lives in, proud of one 
especial man on the 8.17—proud, in fact, 
of being a commuter’s wife. 
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The Room 


As It Appears to the Casual Caller, and Then as Her Hostess Views It 
By Jennie Betts Hartswick 


A gleam of blended color, soft, uncertain, 
Where chastened sunbeams fall the window through; 
A fern’s clear green against a creamy curtain, 
Pale-tinted walls, some books, a print or two; 
A eushioned couch, a rug by time made mellow ; 
A shaded lamp, a porcelain jar of blue; 
A glint of brass, a pot of jonquils yellow— 
“ Ah! Mrs Morrison, how do you do? 
This room is dear! It looks, somehow, like you!” 


Dear me! How faded is that carpet’s pattern! 


Is that a moth? 


This rug is all askew. 


That last new maid, I fear, is but a slattern— 
That shade is cracked; this chair’s in need of glue; 

The cushions on that couch look most untidy; 
Those curtains seem a very dingy hue: 

T’ll have them cleaned before my bridge on Friday; 
That brass is dull; those ferns are dusty, too. 


“What did you say? 


Oh, yes—I hear it’s true!” 


The Little Foxes 


By Anne O’ Hagan 


EpDITOR’s NoTE—The “ foxes” in a tale have more to do with stingy husbands’ pocketbooks than 


with the red scourges of the poultry yard. 


AM no exegetist of the 
1 Scriptures, but whenever 
they read in_- church 

about the “little foxes 
that spoil the vines,” I 
always think of the thou- 
sand trifling, almost neg- 
ligible ways in which my neighbors are 
destroying the serenity of their lives; 
sometimes I even think of small amend- 
ments possible in my own house. I sup- 
pose it’s because “vines” always sug- 
gest a home to me—honeysuckle over the 
trellises; roses, white and yellow, ¢limb- 
ing against the walls; ivy growing up to 
the second-story windows; grapes making 
arbors to sit in and sew and read—as 
the vines do all about Roseville. And the 
little foxes are all the preventible things 
that mar the fair results. The chief of the 
marauding band here in our small, old- 
fashioned ecommunity—the little fox which 
has sometimes grown to be a big, wolfish 
fellow—lI firmly believe to be the unequal 
distribution of the family income. Cer- 
tainly it was in the case of the Faunees. 

Yet I doubt if in all the world two 
young persons ever began to build a home 
with rosier expectations, or a better foun- 
dation of love on which to rest them, than 
Ernest and Esther Faunee. They matched 
each other so well in good looks, and the 
world must become a good deal more cyni- 
eal than it is before that will cease to seem 
an auspicious omen! And Esther was 
‘so gracefully adoring and Ernest so hu- 
morously protective that no one except a 
perfect Cassandra of gloomy prophecies 
eould foresee a time when the one would 
not be happy in a charming, ivy-like 
subservieney and the other proud to be 
the tower for support and service. 

I—it may as well be admitted at once— 
was that dark prophetess, but Esther de- 
clared it was mere foree of habit which 
made me bleat out my monotonous warn- 
ings against the financial dependence of 
the wife. She had even been a littie lofty 
when I, availing myself of the privileges 
of a life-long intimacy, spoke to her, a 
month before her wedding, of the delight 
and usefulness of a personal allowance. 





She had intimated that I had no aequaint- 
ance with True Romance. 

“Dear Agnes,” she had addressed me 
from the empyrean hights on which she 
was then dwelling, “I don’t expect these 
sordid debates to arise. I am not going 
to be an employee of Ernest. I am going 
to be his wife.” 

I choked back a little natural resent- 
ment, for Jim and I have always flattered 
ourselves that we live together in a rather 
satisfactory, self-respecting and mutually 
respecting sort of way, and then I replied, 
pointedly: “I suppose your mother 
hasn’t been an employee of your father, 
but his wife?” 

“Poor Mother!” Esther sighed, and 
small wonder! I don’t believe that Mrs 
Laight ever spent a cent save under her 
husband’s direction since he married her, 
unless one excepted the surreptitious cents 
she had managed to gather in from a 
clandestine chicken and egg business, 
maintained, of course, on his grounds 
and by means of scraps from his table, 
and grain from his grain barrels! No 
wonder Esther sighed when money and 
her mother were mentioned in conjune- 
tion! But she had rallied her forees and 
had spoken the preposterous nonsense 
of nineteen, looking through a mist of 
bridal veiling upon a rose-bordered path 
to the end of the world. 

“Don’t you think, Agnes,” she had 
eooed, “that things have changed a good 
deal since our parents’ time? Of course 
Father and Mother love each other—oh, 
of course! But—well—love didn’t mean 
quite as much in their generation, do you 
think? Not so much tenderness or com- 
panionship? And Father and Ernest are 
so different! Father is so—so—old- 
school. There isn’t going to be any ask- 
ing in our house, Agnes. We are going 
to have just one purse, and—” 

“ And within a year,” I had told her, 
“that one purse will be securely fastened 
inside Ernest’s breast pocket! My dear 
Esther, don’t be a little goose. Your 
father and mother married for precisely 
the same reason that you and Ernest are 
marrying—because they were romantic- 
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ally in love. Well—I have the greatest 
respect for your parents—but will you 
kindly observe them, and see where the 
romantic-love-and-only-one-pocketbook-in- 
the-family has come out! How does your 
mother like it? And how have you liked 
it yourself, all your girlhood, never to 
have a cent to spend as you like?” 

“But now I shall have a cent to spend 
as I like!” persisted Esther. ‘ Every- 
thing that Ernest has is going to be mine. 
Now, don’t groan. Just because you were 
an orphan early in your life, and because 
you’ve managed , our own property since 
you were eighteen, you needn’t be so sure 
every other system is wrong. As for me, 
I don’t pretend to know as much about 
the value of money as Ernest!” 

“You know as much about the price of 
potatoes and petticoats, don’t you? Oh 
Esther, don’t start in on the weekly men- 
dicant system. It’s as bad for Ernest as 
it is sad for you. Nothing masculine less 
noble than the archangels could fail to 
grow either penurious or overbearing or 
both on that plan. Think of your 
mother—think of half the women in Rose- 
ville. It’s positively grisly to see the 
gleam of renewed self-respect which wid- 
owhood gives them, just because it gives 
them money to spend as they please. 
You’ve seen it yourself. Don’t be like 
that. Don’t arrange things so that you 
will have grounds for comfort in 
Ernest’s—” 

“ Aones!” eried Esther in a shocked, 
indignant tone. But I really think I 
might have converted her had it not been 
for the wave of horror that swept over 
her family when she thriftlessly invested 
the greater part of a hundred-dollar gift 
from a Western uncle in a Bokhara rug. 

“ They don’t know how hard money is 
to come by,” groaned Mr Laight to Er- 
nest, making the occasion a text for a ser- 
mon on the ruinous monetary irrespon- 
sibility of woman. “ They don’t have 
any idea of taking eare of it. A man’s 
got to do it for them if he wants to keep 
headed away from the poorhouse.” 

Ernest, though he soothed the remorse- 
stricken Esther tenderly, subscribed to the 
older man’s doctrine with much heartiness. 
And though the trolley connection with 
Washington which was established the 
next year converted us from a country 
village into a city suburb and revolu- 
tionized our tastes until oriental rugs and 
mahogany reproductions and Copley 
prints were as much at home in our best 
circles as the walnut what-not and marble 
center table had been, Esther’s doom was 
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sealed. She herself acquiesced in it with 
the fervor of one who realizes at last her 
own weakness and welcomes guards 
against it. She married into the common 
lot of Roseville wives. 

At first everything was lovely. The 
domestic wallet was apparently easy of 
access to Esther’s taper fingers. Ernest 
not only asked her with encouraging fre- 
quency if she didn’t “ want some money,” 
but he bought her extravagant little pres- 
ents. ‘ You and your precious personal 
allowance!” she scoffed gayly at me, as 
she thrust forward for my inspection a 
pair of beaded slippers or a grenadine 
searf. “ Does it make you presents like 
these?” 

The very first sign of the rift within the 
lute was offered one day when she had ' 
been married six months or so. She and 
I were going out together, and she men- 
tioned to Ernest that she wanted some 
money for a veil. He frowned, and then 
corrected the expression of his face. ~ 

“ Another veil!” he had laughed. “ You 
wear as many as a Turkish woman. How 
much are they, anyway? Fifty cents will 
do? There’s a dollar. You two girls can 
go off on a regular ice cream soda orgy 
on the change.” 

It was said with an air of tolerant 
humor, but in domestic life the grumble 
that is humorous so soon gives place to the 


‘one in which there is no trace of that 


ingredient! 

In a few months Esther had learned 
not to ask Ernest for money in the pres- 
ence of outsiders. And she soon ceased 
to flaunt chiffons before my eyes as the 
outward marks of the superiority of a 
husband’s loving generosity to a formal 
allowance. To be sure, when Tad was 
born, Ernest followed a custom beginning 
to prevail among the well-to-do in Rose- 
ville, and put a new jewel on Ksther’s 
hand, telling her it would answer for the 
boy’s engagement ring a quarter of a 
century hence. But it was not any too 
easy for her to replenish her wardrobe 
upon her reappearance in the world. She 
told me that the expenses of her illness 
had been so heavy that she hated to bother 
Ernest about a large outlay for new 
clothes. You would have thought, from 
her tone, that her illness had been a 
little willful, extravagant diversion of her 
own, to be atoned for by rigid self-denial. 

Still not even I; with a favorite theory 
to prove, can claim that the first four or 
five years of the Faunces’ married life 
were greatly shadowed by Esther’s restric- 
tion in the spending line. If she grew 
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much quieter than she had been in her 
exuberant girlhood; if a faint impress of 
melancholy was laid upon her delicate 
face; if her devotion to Tad was almost 
morbid—these things were all easily 
enough explained by th fact that she had 
lost her second baby. One did not need 
to go prying for any ground of subtle 
estrangement between her and Ernest. 
He was a very openly loving husband, 
fond of her society, proud of her beauty 
and grace, and wholly interested, with her, 
in the boy’s welfare. 

Ernest’s business, which had _neces- 
sitated various domestic economies in the 
beginning of their married life—just as 
Father’s barns always meant no new par- 
lor furniture, Esther recalled—prospered 
after a few years, and he began to do 
those things which become a prosperous 
man. He built a new wing to the house, 
although he did openly marvel that Esther 
required more service to keep it in order! 
He bade her go to good tailors and dress- 
makers and milliners, laid out the grounds 
charmingly, joined the University Club 
in town and generally comported himself 
as one who succeeds. But Esther had no 
allowance, handled no money. All the bills 
were sent to him for settlement, and her 
purse was still as lean and collapsed as it 
had been before. 

I don’t know how soon I should have 
discovered that she was irked by the con- 
stantly increasing inaceessibility of the 
family wallet, had it not been for my 
habit of using her side gate and back door 
at my convenience. My daughters—they 
are eighteen and twenty, and Wisdom has 
taken up her last abiding place with 
them—prattle about privacy and the sa- 
eredness of the preliminary knock as 
though their occupation were counterfeit- 
ing the lawful currency of the land. They 
disapprove highly of my informality, but 
Esther and I use the back poreh with the 
freedom of old friends who aren’t aware 
that they have anything to conceal. 
Whereby it happened that one morning 
I came upon Mammy Quiney straighten- 
ing up from her tubs on Esther’s kitchen 
piazza and diving under her purple calico 
skirt for her money bag, while her em- 
ployer artistically arranged before her 
ravished eyes one old red-velvet sofa of 
an inquisitorial pattern, one wicker chair 
of the curly-cue variety lavishly run with 
green ribbon, one lamp with a “ pre- 
mium” shade and an ancient, pink-silk 
dress. Tad, as usual, was playing in the 
neighborhood of his mother’s skirts. 
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“Look, Mis’ Denmar,”’ eried Mammy 
delightedly.. “ Ain’t Ah gwine to have a 
scrumptious parlor? Say, Mis’ Faunee, 
ain’t you-all got an ole beaver hat of 
Marse Faunce’s you’d throw in for Flor- 
ibel-Camelia’s paw?” It was thus that 
Mammy, peripatetic laundress to half 
Roseville, always designated her spouse. 

Esther was crimson as she looked at 
me while Mammy laboriously counted 
from her gray, ecanton-flannel bank. 

“ T’ll wait for you in the dining room,” 
I told Esther when I had sufficiently ad- 
mired Mammy’s new acquisitions. And 
in I marched. 

“T know you think it perfectly dread- 
ful, Agnes,’ began Esther when she 
joined me, “for me to be selling things 
to Mammy. But I wanted a little money 
—without asking Ernest. And the things 
—they are hideous old objects that be- 
longed to Mother Faunce and that are 
just collecting dust in the attic. And 
Mammy thinks they’re lovely—”’ She 
broke off and looked at me appealingly. 

“Tt’s your affair,” I admitted. “ Per- 
sonally, I’d rather send the stuff to the 
auction room than dicker with the darkies | 
over it, but it’s all the same in the long 
run, I suppose.” 

“No, it isn’t,” said Esther. “If I sent 
the junk in town to the auction room, 
Flynn would send the check back to Er- 
nest, and I want the money myself. I 
want to buy Ernest a birthday present, 
and it is simply too ridiculous to be 
always asking him for the money to buy 
his own presents with; now, isn’t it?” 

“Of course it’s very different to sell 
his furniture,” I retorted. 

“Tt’s my furniture as much as his. 
Mother Faunce gave it to both of us.” 

“So is his income yours as much as it 
is his on any just computation,” I in- 
sisted. 

“Well, he doesn’t happen to see it in 
just that way,” said Esther, rather sadly. 

“ Mother,” called Tad importantly 
from the door, “shall I stop Mammy’s 
Uncle Sol from taking away our things? 
He’s got a cart at the side gate, and he’s 
carrying off our sofa and—” 

“Tt’s all right, Tad. T’m—lI’m giving 
them to Mammy.” She stumbled over the 
lie and colored at the little fellow’s lim- 
pid gaze. Then she sent him out to play, 
but recalled him to forbid his mentioning 
to anyone the transfer of the furniture. 

“Not anyone? Not even Father?” 
Tad was a relentless investigator. 

“Not anyone. Not even Father,” an- 
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swered Esther firmly. “It’s a secret. 
Don’t you remember, Tad, the secret we 
had from Father about the valentine? 
Well—” 

“When I sent him a valentine, and he 
didn’t know who it was from, and you 
did? Oh, yes, I remember. But that,” 
argued Tad with the persistency a child 
always chooses the most annoying time to 
show, “that was something we were giv- 
ing to Lim, not something we were taking 
away from him. Isn’t there any differ- 
ence?” 

“No. It’s all the same, and you are to 
stop talking and asking questions, Tad. 
It is enough that I tell you to do some- 
thing.” I had never heard Esther, the 
most doting of mothers, speak in this 
tone before. Neither, apparently, had 
Tad, for his eyes widened with a hurt 
look, and it required a very tender hug 
from her to banish it and to send him 
forth cheerful again. 

She flushed when her eyes met mine 
after this little scene. “It is horrid, 
Agnes,” she admitted. “I shan’t let it 
happen again.” 

“T certainly advise you not to,” said I, 
with my eyes on Tad playing in the yard. 
Esther followed my gaze, and she reas- 
sured me lightly. ~ 

“Oh, Tad?” she said. “ He’s forgotten 
all about it by this time!” 

Whetker or not Tad’s interest in the 
transaction with Mammy set her thinking 
of the possible effect of her financial 
status upon him, I don’t know. But I 
do know that she approached Ernest 
on the subject of an allowance shortly 
after, and that he—being good-natured— 
laughed at her and asked if she was 
going in for all sorts of ‘“ woman’s- 
rightsy ” fads, and if she had any fault 
to find with her shelter, her clothing or 
her food. 

“ You’re treating me just as you treat 
Tad,” she pointed out to him finally. 

“Well, Tad isn’t complaining, is he?” 
Ernest had wittily retorted, and he had 
ended the discussion according to the 
approved masculine formula by going 
out of the house. 

The next day she did what half the 
young matrons in Roseville were in the 
habit of doing; she arranged with the 
tailor and the dressmaker and milliner 
to send her home bills for a larger sum 
than was due them, and to refund to her, 
personally, the balance. She began to 
find fault with the local grocer and to 
mention to Ernest the superiority of the 
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goods her neighbors got from the city es- 
tablishments. Whereupon Ernest said 
that he would open an account with a city 
establishment. 

“T really didn’t have the face to sug- 
gest to old Mr Farley that he should give 
me a rebate on my husband’s bills after 
making the bills to suit himself,” said 
Esther to me. ‘“ He’s known me ever 
since he used to let me fish pickles from 
the tub of brine at his door. He would 
think I had gone crazy.” 

“ And so you have,” I told her shortly. 

“No, Agnes, I’ve learned sense,” she 
replied. “Of course, I knew you 
wouldn’t approve when I told you—but 
I had to tell you. I had to tell someone, 
And it comes natural to confess to you. 
Why don’t you say ‘I told you so,’ and 
point out to me that if I had had my own 
allowance all these years, a fair propor- 
tion of Ernest’s income, I shouldn’t be 
compelled to resort to this sort of thing?” 

“You’re not compelled to resort to 
this sort of thing. It’s unworthy of you 
—it’s unworthy of any grown woman. 
Go to your husband and tell him that you 
insist upon a readjustment of your do- 
mestic financial arrangements.” 

“My dear, did you ever happen to fall 
under the displeasure of the man you— 
like?” Esther asked me. She was not so 
fluent in her use of the word love as 
she had been six or seven years before. 
“Tf you had been, you wouldn’t be eager 
to repeat the experience.” 

“Tell me one thing,” said I. “ Was Tad 
with you when you made your honorable 
arrangement with Gruenwald and Hor- 
tense?” 

“Tad? Yes, of course; when isn’t he 
with me? Besides, I took him in for new 
shoes the other day. Why?” . 

“What do you suppose he thinks of 
the new arrangement ?”’ 

“ Agnes, you’re too absurd! You talk 
as if an eight-year-old boy was a sort of 
private detective. When Tad goes with 
me to Gruenwald’s he’s so utterly taken 
up with the French fashion pictures that 
he sees and hears nothing until I drag 
him out again.” 

“He isn’t blind, he isn’t deaf and he’s 
one of the most impressionable children 
T have ever seen. And he adores you— 
thinks that you can do nothing wrong. 
Oh Esther—!” | 

She grew a little pale, but she declared 
vehemently that the boy saw and heard 
nothing. “And if he did,’ she added, 
“he wouldn’t tell his father, He has 
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the greatest sense for a baby—and the 
greatest loyalty!” 

“That wasn’t what I feared!’ I cried, 
truly shocked to see where Esther’s finan- 
ciering was bringing her. “I meant that 
you might corrupt your own child by 
your own example. And what you say 
makes me all the more afraid of it. See 
what an atmosphere you are bringing him 
up in—an atmosphere of daily deceit, of 
petty seerecies. And children breathe in 
impressions so. It isn’t the dramatie 
thing that makes the lasting impression 
on their minds—it’s the everyday, com- 
monplace, taken-for-granted affair. If 
you should murder Ernest in a fit of ex- 
asperation or insanity, I don’t think 
you'd be likely to give Tad a tendency to 
homicide. But if you were daily and 
hourly irritable and lacking in self-con- 
trol, you might. Don’t you see? Go 
down and break into the village bank some 
night, and he may escape the disposition 
toward dishonesty. But make lying and 
double dealing and concealment the ordi- 
nary air he breathes and—oh Esther, how 
ean you do it?” 

She was very angry with me, but a 
little frightened, I think. At any rate 
she devoted a great deal of time to Tad 
after that and was always telling him 
tales of incorruptible heroes. But she kept 
on in her own career as she had begun. 

I longed to go to Ernest and to shake 
his excellently clothed shoulders until 
some of his preconceptions of the priv- 
ileges of husbands had been rattled out 
of him. I longed to tell him that he was 
spoiling a beautiful nature which had 
‘been given to his keeping, and that he 
would surely have to answer for the dam- 
age. When IJ sputtered my anger out 
to Jim, he used to shake his head and 
reply with the sentence which I honestly 
believe is universally engraved upon the 
masculine brain at birth: “ Don’t you 
meddle, Aggie, don’t you meddle.” 

Apparently, there was no need for any- 
one to meddle. Once Esther was fairly 
launched upon the business of hoodwink- 
ing her husband, I think that there was 
never any jarring in the Faunce household. 
I almost believe that the very fact she de- 
ceived him added a touch of passionate 
devotion to her affection for him, as 
though she sought to “square herself,” 
as my Jim junior puts it. She waited, 
rather timorously for a few months to see 
if the enlarged bills would ruin Ernest, or, 
if not that, worry him, but he never even 
noticed them. He made no retrenchments 
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in his own personal expenditures to meet 
the increased demands. He uttered only 
the perfectly perfunctory marital growls 
over the size of her bills, which, to tell 
the truth, were never exorbitant. Esther 
only wanted a little money in her purse, 
to take her mother in town to luncheon 
now and then, to invite a girl to a matinee, 
to send Lily a check, to buy Tad a street 
fakir’s toy or Ernest a little gift. It 
seemed almost a double pity that a woman 
should soil-her conscience for such trifles! 

One day—Tad was ten, and was the 
joyous possessor of a new little sister— 
she and I were sitting in her pleasant 
library with the child playing about, when 
the seamstress came down from the second 
floor and rapped on the door. On Esther’s 
bidding, she entered and said: “I only 
wanted to leave the receipt, Mrs Faunce. 
Mr Faunce’s check came this morning.” 
Esther took the receipt, flushed, but smil- 
ing, and there was a greenback folded in 
it. I could not help seeing it, though I 
averted my eyes. The young woman 
passed out and Esther turned gayly to me 
as though to moek my disapproving, dol- 
orous face. 

“ Mother,” said Tad who had left his 
highly marvelous locomotive to watch the 
grown-ups, “why did Miss Fanny give 
you money? Is it the same way as Mr 
Gruenwald and the hat woman in the 
city give you money?” 

The defiant color faded from Esther’s 
cheeks. She turned half angrily upon 
the boy. 

“That was some change Miss Fanny 
owed me,” she explained. “ But I do not 
want you always underfoot and always 
asking questions, Tad. Go out into the 
garden and see if nursie is bringing little 
sister home.” She followed the obedient 
lad to the doar, and as she stooped to kiss 
his bright hair, she added: “ And, Tad, 
you must never speak of what you happen 
to see passing among grown people.” 

“ Why Mother, I never do,” protested 
Tad, in a hurt voice. And then he per- 
sisted, saying: “ Do I Mother, do I? Not 
to Father, or anyone.” When she had 
admitted his diseretion, he ran off. 

“T have a great mind to tell Ernest 
myself,” I broke forth. “TI almost think 
it my duty. Are you utterly indifferent 
to that boy’s opinion of you, to his esti- 
mate of right and wrong? Do you not 
see that you’ve already brought him to the 
state where he thinks the most commend- 
able thing he can do is—is not to tell on 
you?” 
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“My dear,” scoffed Esther, but a little 
limply, “you forget that Tad is not a 
monomaniace with a pet theory, always 
watching for facts to bolster it up! He’s 
a ten-year-old boy, and his eyes and wits 
are in the clouds half the time. He 
doesn’t notice much and he doesn’t re- 
member half of what he does notice.” 

“Or tell any of what he does remem- 
ber!” I finished. “Oh Esther, Esther!” 

But it was not until a year later, when 
a. wave of commercialism struck the young 
gentlemen of Roseville and they began to 
barter for one another’s treasures in 
“trades,” that Tad gave unmistakahle evi- 
dence of having learned from his mother’s 
teachings. One day my youngest son, 
Lem, the possessor of an ancient, “ hand- 
me-down” bicycle for which he had 
ceased to care, came in with a black eye. 
Maternal questioning revealed the fact 
that he had received it from that least 
quarrelsome of young males, Tad Faunce. 
I insisted. upon details. 

“ Aw,” said Lem, disgustedly, squirm- 
ing one shoulder around in his blouse, 
“he said he’d gimme his camera for my 
wheel, if his father ’d let him. And I 
said all right. And he said for me to 
come around this evening after his father 
had got home, and ‘we'd fix it up. And he 
said for me to tell his father that I 
wanted a dollar besides the camera; and 
then, when his father gave it to me, he— 
Tad, you know—would come out and take 
half. He wants fifty cents to buy some 
stuff to fix up a wireless to Ed Sabine’s. 
But I told him I wouldn’t do it, and that 
he was a liar and a thief. And he said 
there wasn’t nothing—” 

“ Anything,” I corrected automatically. 

“ Anything wrong about it. He said 
grown-ups did it all the time. And I 
said then they was—” 

“Were.” 

‘Were liars and thieves. And then he 
—let out—and hit me. And—well, you 
needn’t think he looks any better’n I do, 
anyway,” vaunted Lem. 

Sick at heart, I forebore even to punish 
my belligerent son and went over to 
Esther’s with the wretched little tale. 
Tad, I am obliged to say for the honor 
of my family, did not look any more 
beautiful than Lemuel and he was stead- 
fastly refusing to tell his mother what had 
led to his plight. 

When she had sent him from the room, 
I told her. The poor girl looked fairly 
sick when I was through. She went after 
Tad and had a long talk with him, from 
which she came back wet-eyed. 
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But she did not fall upon my shoulder 
and weepingly promise never again to 
stoop to deceit. Neither did she strike 
an attitude and declare that the sun 
should not go down that day before she 
had obtained a decent monetary position 
in her own household.. I had hoped 
earnestly for the latter resolution, but 
she only said: “ You are right, Agnes. 
Tt has been bad for Tad. I’ve been so 
eareless—he has always seemed such a 
baby to me, not half hearing or under- 
standing. Well—I’ll be careful after 
this.” 

“ Give it up,” I begged her. “ Heaven 
knows I don’t blame you for wanting your 
own money. Everybody does. In modern 
life it’s the possession of our own money 
in our own pockets that makes us equals, 
and it’s only because we’re equals that 
we’re not all eith r brutes or liars. And 
you earn it, and ought to have it. But 
this sneaking—” 

“Tsn’t nearly so ugly as daily family 
jars,” said Esther with conviction. “ And 
not nearly so bad for Tad and Sister, 
either, if you come to that. Ah, Agnes, 
try to see it from my point of view. I 
love my husband and he loves me. And 
our life together is altogether peaceful 
and harmonious. Why? Because each of 
us, thanks to my tact—tact, Agnes, not 
deceit—has our own. way. I don’t have to 
ask Ernest for money once in an age. I 
manage so that he doesn’t feel he is being 
driven to the poorhouse, and yet I am 
not made to hate him by having to cringe 
before him for every penny I want for 
myself. This house is the abode of peace, 
Agnes, because I’ve learned to manage my 
affairs.” 

“ And Tad?” I insisted. 

“ There are many things which children 
are too young to understand,” she said. 
“Tt is better not to let them know such 
things. I have been careless, Agnes—” 
her mouth quivered—‘ but you shall see! 
T’ll undo that lesson.” 

But I went soberly homeward, debating 
how much of any of our evil work it is 
permitted us to undo in this world. 

The answer was not immediately forth- 
coming. The months drifted pleasantly 
by and the Faunces were the agreeable, 
good-looking, well-bred, devoted sort of 
people that are an ornament to any sub- 


-urb. The children were pretty and well- 


behaved, and their parents’ pride in them 
was a pleasure even for other parents to 
wateh. But Tad did not develop robustly. 
Tt was not that he was sickly or cowardly. 
He simply didn’t seem to care for rough, 
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boyish ways. He preferred the arbor in 
the garden, with a book, to the Roseville 
“diamond,” beloved of the other youth 
of the village. He hated scrimmages, and 
he had no particular love of outdoor 
exercises even in more temperate form. 
These things, of course, worried Ernest, 
who, like all fathers, wanted his son to 
show the tastes and abilities of a young 
gladiator combined with those of a Shel- 
ley and a Darwin. 

“The boy’s been too much with his 
mother,” he told me one night, as he 
walked the half block between our houses 
with me. 

“Why don’t you try a good boys’ 
school for him for a year or so?” I sug- 
gested. “It did our Jim a world of good, 
although his complaint was the opposite of 
Tad’s. It converted him from a young 
ruffian into a decent ‘sport.’ I think it 
might make over your young scholar.” 

“T believe you’re right,” agreed Er- 
nest. “I’m afraid Esther will hate it.” 

Whether she hated it or not, she yielded, 
and Tad, aged twelve, went proudly off 
to St Botolph’s, where the prescrip- 
tion worked very satisfactorily as to his 
interest in physical matters. He under- 
took to qualify for the football team of 
the lower form boys, and when he went 
back for his second year, he was a full- 
fledged football enthusiast. Esther came 
down to the house the day his letter came 
announcing that he had “made” the 
team, and that he had, in addition, been 
elected treasurer of the organization. 

It was the next spring that the climax 
of the Faunce financial system was 
reached. JI was up in the attic, packing 
away the winter blankets and woolens, 
when I heard Theo ealling for me in an 
agitated voice. She was panting up the 
attic stairs when I reached the door. 

“ Oh, Mother, it’s Aunt Esther!” she 
eried. “And something dreadful must 
have happened. She looks— 

But I saw myself how she looked, for 
she was following close upon Theo’s heels, 
and her ashen face stared upward from 
the foot of the narrow, ladder-like stairs. 

“Go into my room, Esther,” I said, 
throwing off my cap and closing the attic 
door behind me. “ Theo, go down and see 
if the kettle is boiling.” My family de- 
elares that the first article of my creed 
is a belief in the unfailing efficacy of hot 
water in all human emergencies. 

I followed Esther into my room and 
closed the door. I was frightened to 
death. An awful vision of accident was 
before my eyes. 
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She stared at me and thrust from her 
shaking hand a letter forward to me. I 
searched her face for a hint of what hor- 
ror I should read: Had Ernest eloped in 
a fit of insanity? Had Tad broken the 
most sacred rule of St Botolph’s, the one 
about liquors? Her face gave me no 
clue. I opened the letter. It was from 
St Botolph’s, in Tad’s blotted handwrit- 
ing. Tears had blistered the poor little 
sheet. It was a tragic epistle, in good 
truth, but when I read it I could almost 
have laughed in my relief. 

“Poor little man! Poor Esther! Why, 
dear! Why, Esther, you mustn’t take it 
like that!” 

“A thief!” eried Esther, finding her 
voice. “My boy! And I did it!” She 
smote her breast once with her clenched 
hand. 

“You foolish baby! You’re about as 
old as Tad himself. Don’t you know that 
there never yet has been an amateur 
treasurer who knew how to keep his ac- 
counts straight?” I spoke with all the 
authority I could command. Even if I 
did not hold her quite blameless of her 
son’s wrongdoing, she was in no condi- 
tion to hear herself called an accomplice. 

“He says, he says himself—don’t you 
see it—that he used the dues to eke out 
his allowance?” 

“Yes, but dear Esther, it is ne such 
a tragedy as you are making out!” 

“ And I shall have to tell Ernest. It 
will break his heart. He’s so honorable, 
so truthful! He adores Tad so.” 

And then she burst into a flood of 
tears on my bosom. When she had fin- 
ished erying, I made her drink a eup of 
bouillon and then, at her tragic insistence, 
I accompanied her to Ernest’s office. 
And, still at her insistence, I went with 
her into his private room. She had re- 
gained her self-control by that time. Her 
eyes were fastened feverishly on her 
husband’s face as he read Tad’s letter, and 
a spot of brilliant color shone high on 
her cheek bones, although the rest of 
her face was white. 

When Ernest put the letter, neatly 
folded, down on his desk, he seemed al- 
most shrunk physically. His face was 
gray and heavy. He did not look at us, 
but kept his eyes upon the blotting pad 
before him. I suppose the poor man was 
gazing ahead through a long vista full 
of dreadful possibilities of shame, and 
back along his whole honorable ancestry. 

“T must go out and see him at once,” 
he said finally, in a muffled voice. “ Tad 
—Tad—where did he ever— 
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“Here!” cried Esther, broken by the 
sight of her husband’s grief. “ Oh, my 
poor Ernest, here, here, here!” And she 
spread her palms out before him. 

Puzzled, Ernest glanced at me for en- 
lightenment, but Esther was hurrying on 
in a torrent of hysterical, self-accusing 
words. As they sank home, he turned 
from me toward her, judgment growing 
stern in his face. She broke off. - 

“So!” he said in the sudden silence. 
“ So—you have cheated me—and cor- 
rupted my children.” 

I arose to make my escape. Not even 
I, though Esther is nearer to me than a 
sister, could attend upon a family row. 
But at the sound of my rustling skirt, 
she put out her hand and caught me, 
though she had not turned her eyes from 
her husband’s accusing, angry face. 

“Wait, Agnes. I have nothing to 
say which you shouldn’t hear, and Ernest 
must say nothing which you shouldn’t 
hear. You are more to blame than I,” 
she eried, directing her words to him. 
“Oh, don’t you dare to try to shift all 
the responsibility for me to bear alone. 
You compelled me to be either a beggar— 
a beggar whom you grudged and refused 
and evaded—or to deceive you. And now 
you talk about ‘your’ children. Your 
children! And it was always your in- 
come, wasn’t it? And in this fair divi- 
sion of things the blame is to be mine. 
That’s my share! Well—the children 
are mine, too, and the income is mine, 
too, and the blame is yours, too! I tell 
you, in the old silly times before I learned 
how to manage without being hot with 
humiliation and bruised and sore with 
your refusals and excuses when I asked 
you for money, I used to envy old 
Mammy, whose earnings were her own. 
And then I found it was easy to hood- 
wink you, and so to get for myself a 
little—just a little—of what belonged to 
me. And I did it, but you made me. You 
made me, you made me! And if Tad is 
a—” her voice died away—‘if my boy 
has learned to do wrong—from me—still 
it is you who are to blame.” 

Never in all her gentle life had Esther 
spoken with such conviction, such fire. 
Ernest was fairly astounded into silence, 
though he looked protestingly toward me. 

“Oh, I agree with her altogether,” I 
informed him. “But as far as Tad is 
concerned, you are both making a moun- 
tain out of a mole hill.” I was not quite 
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sure of it, but I had once been a young 
parent with an exaggerated sense of pa- 
rental responsibility! “A child’s knowl- 
edge of ‘mine’ and ‘thine’ develops late, 
especially when he has no brothers and 
sisters about his own age to teach him 
that their toys are their own. We’re all 


- young barbarians and savages in our ¢arly 


days. I used to sneak pennies from 
Mother’s egg-money teapot, myself, when 
I was eight or ten, and here I am, not in 
the least headed for the state’s prison.” 

Their faces brightened alittle. ‘ Indeed, 
indeed I did,’ I assured them earnestly ; 
I would gladly have accused myself of an 
infantile propensity to murder if it would 
have lightened their spirits. “ You’d 
both better be glad that the manly little 
fellow told you the truth instead of any 
one of a hundred easy lies. He is ‘all 
right,’ as Jim says. And he’s had his 
little mewm and teum lesson.” 

“Do you really think—”’ they began 
simultaneously, hope struggling to life 
in their voices. 

“T really do. If you mean to ask if I 
really think that Tad has a chanee to 
grow up an honest citizen. Make him 
make up his deficit out of his allowance. 
Make him give up his proud office. And 
—let him know that everyone owns some- 
thing which belongs to him or her alone— 
even a wife!” I added. 

I looked at Esther. After the exeite- 
ment of her outburst, she had leaned 
limply back in her chair. She lay there 
now, very white, with trembling lips that 
strove to smile bravely, and eyes that 
winked back ‘the tears. Esther, at thirty- 
five, remains exquisite and appealing. It 
seemed to me an admirable moment for 
leaving. She, aroused and determined at 
last, and yet so weak and lovely to look 
upon, was her own best advocate. 

“Come over tonight for a rubber of 
bridge,” said I, feeling for the knob—m 
eyes were misty and I could scarcely see 
it. “I must do some errands, sinee I’m 
in town.” 

But they didn’t come. “ We’re not 
coming home early,” Esther telephoned 
me. “I’m taking Ernest to dinner in 
town—on my new allowance, Agnes, on 
my nice, new allowance.” 

And I, incurable optimist in spite of 
my croakings, I see in this and in Tad’s 
early acquaintance with the humiliation 
of the transgressor, a promise that he, too, 
has come into his better heritage. 
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A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


a would have our dwelling houses built to be lovely, full of pleasantness, and expressing each 


man’s character and occupation.’ ’— Ruskin. 


starting this new SNE 
ment because it realizes how 
dearly every woman loves a 
home and how eager she is 
to put her very best ideas 
into that home. You may 
think that architecture is a profession, 
and that its terms are technical, but you 
must not think that. You must not think 
that such terms as cornices and water- 
tables, door lintels and window aprons, 
the details of balustrades and stair newels, 
have a specialized sound, for they inter- 
pret in their every ogee molding, and 
in their very material form your .concep- 
tion of home and reveal to every passer- 
by the reality of that conception. 

A house has the human qualities of its 
inhabitants. It can be sincere and truth- 
ful in its very floor plan and sane in the 
unperverted common sense of its propor- 
tions. Its windows ean look out upon 
a world of imagination and fancy; and 
a door can be poetry itself. 

The handmaidens of domestic arehi- 
tecture are many and inseparably at- 
tached. A house has its furnishings. 
Every chair and table, every desk and 
bedstead, is the heir of a historic past and 
rich in anecdote and story. Rugs date 
back to the rock-cut tombs of Beni-Has- 
san in Egypt 2600 B C and owe to ecen- 
turies of Persian genius the best of their 
designs. Pictures are not mere space 
divisions on our walls. They may be 
mere black and white prints, but they 
ean open up to our daily lives the best 
and most beautiful conceptions of Euro- 
pean civilization. There is nothing so 
small in the house, from the binding of 





a book to kitehen pots and pans, but it 
ean contribute its full quota of meaning 
and of beauty to the home atmosphere. 
I believe in culture, in intellectual life, in 
ideas; but I believe in expressing them 
in our home surroundings and in making 
them a part of our everyday heme life. 

The garden of a house is but its outer 
expression and it can be full of a woman’s 
thoughts. It can have the romance of 
an old-fashioned flower garden, the mod- 
ern trimness of shrubs or the beauties of 
the woodland; and in its very care a 
woman will not only find a sweet peace 
but a charming bond with all the growing 
world about her, the world of flowers, 
shrubs and trees. 

Architecture is an art that is elosely 
allied to the other arts, and together these 
allies construct for man a home where 
he may lead a dignified and happy exist- 
ence. They help him to express himself 
in terms of beauty. Architecture is, 
however, not only interested in estheties, 
but in health and morality as well. 

Homes with sunshine and pure air 
can alone wipe out the Great White 
Plague The terrible death rate of a eon- 
gested district of population is arous- 
ing the public conscience and a keen feel- 
ing of responsibility for the homes of 
the poorer classes. The Rothschild 
workinemen’s apartments in Paris were 
designed by Monsieur Reys upon a scien- 
tifie knowledge of air currents and ven- 
tilation, upon light rays and penetration. 
Yet they are expressed in terms of beauty, 
because the beautiful way is the only good 
and thorough expression of anything. 
We are all acquainted with the working- 
men’s villages in England that open up 
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to our imagination so many ways in 
which our own community life could be 
improved. 

Domestie architecture has grown won- 
derfully in genius during the last twenty 
years, but nothing ean compare with its 
dreams of a future when its genius shall 
become so all pervasive that everyone of 
us, whether we live in the suburbs or on 
the farm, in tenements or artisan’s cot- 
tages, may have a beautiful home. For 
only then can we seem to justify our 
existence with the face of nature that 
expresses itself in perfection and profu- 
sion of loveliness, and only then will it 
be truly a democratic art, not an unusual 
profession, but a usual oceupation, of 
natural and increasing interest to every 
lover of home. 

This department keeps “ open house” 
to each and every reader. Be free to 
ask questions, to be answered through 
these columns, or, if stamped and self- 
addressed envelope be inelosed, to be 
answered personally. 


GARDENING INDOORS 


OUSE plants is a prosy name for 

something that is not prosy, for 

the*green and flowers in our homes 
that bridge the winter and that keep fresh 
in our hearts the joy of growing things. 
Every leaf and bud is precious in the 
winter in a way that the summer in its 
luxuriousness could hardly understand. 
House plants are not like cut flowers, 
that die too soon. They have a reassur- 
ing presence and a quiet trustfulness in 
the coming of springtime. 

If you want window boxes and your 
sills are too narrow to hold them, it is not 
a difficult matter to have wider sills made, 
with neat wooden brackets to support 
them. Another way is to have a shelf 
hinged on to the sill and supported by 
movable brackets. A window with a 
window box should have only side eur- 
tains reaching to the sill and respectful, 
too, of the window box importance. <A 
window box may be a great teacher, to 
a curtain, of simplicity and color. 

I know a lady. Everything she touches 
grows. She will take home your poin- 
settias and bring them back in full bloom 
the next Christmas. She takes home the 
plants that others would see die and they 
bloom for her. If you ask her what soils 
she uses or what exposures, she will tell 
you she does not know. She seems to 
have an intuitive knowledge, an instinct. 


‘time, 
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I have to learn everything by expe- 
rience and my experience is fraught with 
failures. The first time I grew hya- 
cinths, I read the directions very eare- 
fully, and followed them by putting the 
bulbs wholeheartedly into the water and 
blaming the bulb growers for their decay. 
If you are like me, you will find that 
neither the infinite vastness of mathe- 
matical astronomy nor the painstaking 
intricacies of quantitative chemistry will 
help you in the common sense of raising 
plants. 

Common sense, our florist tells me, is 
the very first essential in raising house 
plants. He prefers its humble sound to 
that of such words as intuition and in- 
stinet. It is absolutely essential in water- 
ing. No expert formule can take its 
place. A plant may be watered daily and 
not have enough to drink, or a plant may 
be watered daily and drowned. A house 
plant needs thorough watering to refresh 
its every root, but it is not an aquatie. 
After thoroughly watering, wait until 
the surface looks dry. As for feeding 
plants, when the roots have filled the pot 
and the plant comes to a standstill, it 
is hungry. A weak solution of sheep or 
cow manure, a dose of nitrate of soda, 
one teaspoonful to five gallons of water, 
or a tablespoonful of bone meal, well 
mixed in, are nourishing. 

One of the ten commandments of polite 
society is clean finger nails, which proves 
conclusively the unhealthiness of polite 
society, for nothing is so healthful as 
soiling the hands by puttering in the 
good earth. You can tell its very good- 
ness by feeling of it. A soil for house 
plants must be light and porous: garden 
soul, loam and some sharp sand with leaf 
mold or decayed wood mixed in and some 
charcoal at the bottom. To wear gloves 
while gardening is like wearing hand- 
cuffs. Flower pots will roughen hands, 
but I would rather rub on cold cream for 
a half hour afterward while I recall the 
pleasure I have had. 


MY AUTUMNAL FARMING 


S SOON as the end of September 

arrives, I find myself at the seed 

store three or four times before the 

bulbs are on sale. It is this new interest 

in bulbs and potting plants that makes 

us outlive the frost and the blackening 
of the cosmos. 

I always buy enough Chinese lilies to 

decorate the living room at Christmas 

Chinese lilies bloom luxuriantly, 
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even for a beginner, and gave me much 
encouragement during my first attempts. 
Plant them in deep pebbles. When you 
bring them to the light do not let their 
leaves grow too rapidly, for it will hurt 
the bloom. This year I am going to try 
lilies-of-the-valley. I am told they will 
bloom by Christmas day. Can you imag- 
ine anything more sweet than a pot of 
home-grown lilies for the Christmas din- 
ing table? In January Roman hyacinths 
bloom and also give a pure white joy 
to the dining table. To feel the real joy 
of winter table flowers you must grow 
them yourself. 

I grow three dozen daffodils and bring 
them to bloom in the yellow room, and 
after that I fill the window with red 
tulips. Red tulips look well with ma- 
hogany furnishings, but there are only a 
few kinds that do well in the house. 
Bulbs do not want too much sunshine, but 
they want plenty of water. I have a 
friend whose bulbs are always very suc- 
cessful. She says it is not the soil that 
counts, but the watering. She puts the 
bulbs into the coolest place in her eel- 
lar and sprinkles them to keep them from 
being dust-dry. Then when their little 
heads peep up, she brings them to her 
laundry window and from then waters 
them thoroughly until they bloom. She 
plants white narecissus and jonquils that 
bloom earlier than her Chinese lilies. 
After that her window box is filled with 
a row of snowdrops, a row of. scilla 
Sibirica and yellow crocuses. The grape 
hyacinth also looks well with these small 
flowers. After that she has canary yel- 
low hyacinths. Hyacinths can be selected 
to match the color of the rooms. Last 
spring I saw rows of light blue and pale 
pink hyacinths in front of a city hall, 
and it made me think how lovely they 
would look in the window of a light blue 
room. In a room with white painted 
woodwork and dark blue linen on the 
walls, dark blue and white hyacinths 
would feel at home. 

Some people think that color sensitive- 
ness is a kind of wealthy luxury, but the 
very reason I believe in color sensitive- 
ness is because it is something we can all 
cultivate without expense for our hap- 
piness. It. translates the soul’s simplicity 
and speaks of human temperaments. To 
me a crudely designed and colored wall- 
paper is the epitome of a troubled soul, 
and a quiet wall owes its greatest charm 
to the opportunities it offers for floral 
decorations. 
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When I first started to grow geraniums 
in our windows, I was in the habit of 
forgetting all about them until the eool 
October nights came round. Then I would 
make clippings and spend the winter 
getting them ready to bloom. My expe- 
rience was much like that of Sir Mareus 
Ordeyne: 

“T prefer geraniums to orchids. I 
have a row of pots of geraniums, and the 
united efforts of Stenson, Antoinette and 
myself have not yet succeeded in making 
them bloom; but I love the unassuming 
velvety leaves.” 

Last year I had the young geraniums 
rooted by the time November came, but 
still they would not vie with the blooming 
geraniums I saw in so many farmhouse 
windows. This summer I planted large, 
healthy geraniums in pots and put them 
back into the earth. I am keeping them 
pinched back and blossomless in the hope 
of having them bloom all winter long. 

I wonder whether geraniums and be- 
gonias really do grow better in tin eans 
than in pots. Some country women say 
so, and last winter we had some gera- 
niums in tin-lined brown Japanese window 
baskets and in the window above them 
some in flower pots on brass trays, and 
the ones in the tin bloomed first. 

The Japanese window baskets look well 
in a room with brown woodwork and ean 
be matched in lamp shades, wallflower 
holders, hanging baskets and vase holders. 
Window boxes of Teco and of other 
green or blended pottery furnish a quiet 
setting for plants and look especially well 
when filled with ferns. If you like to 
see flower pots and think they add a 
homey touch, a copper tray is neat and 
serviceable. You can have it made at 
any tinsmith’s the length and breadth of 
the sill, with edges turned up one or one 
and one-half inches and well rounded off. 
If you do metal work yourself, you ean 
fully appreciate what a fine chance a 
copper window box offers in hammered 
designs. The plaster boxes with Della 
Robbia friezes would be especially attract- 
ive to children, while if you have a gar- 
den room there are many new effects that 
can be worked in cement. Wooden win- 
dow boxes with panels of tiles, or tile 
window boxes with tile panels, are very 
interesting. The Delft tiles are still 
much used, but the newer effects are got- 
ten with such American tiles as the 
Grueby, Rookwood and Moravian. I am 
thinking of Moravian tiles in bluish 
greens with their Moorish suggestiveness, 
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but the Moravian tiles with their many 
shapes and patterns offer an almost end- 
less opportunity for the expression of 
individual taste. The most important 
thing to bear in mind in choosing window 
boxes is to have them quiet enough so 
they do not pale the flowers in color nor 
outvie them in design. 

T have some Gloire de Lorraine begonias 
that bloom luxuriantly despite the fact 
that the florist does not recommend them 
for house culture. How plants do reveal 
the truths of class distinctions! The 


Lorraine always has a fascination for me . 


in its blooming. The flowers do not open 
in the regulation way. You think the 
heart-shaped flower perfect, when it drops 
another heart shape to complete itself. 
If you have seen the begonias in full 
bloom in the botanical gardens at Frank- 
furt, Germany, you know their artistic 
possibilities. I used to think them, in 
the vernacular of Matthew Arnold, Phil- 
istines, and, as every schoolgirl knows, 
Matthew Arnold’s Philistines are without 
sweetness and light. But now I know 
that a window box with begonias can be 
a marvel in the color arrangement and 
combination of its leaves. 


LONG-LEAVED AND LONG-NAMED 


OR bedrooms where the windows are 
kept open all night in the coldest 
weather we have found nothing so 

good as the asparagus. Our plants have 
not only lived for the three years we 
have them, but have grown so that we 
have had to subdivide them. 

The popularity of ferns in the house 
is so great that I suppose there is hardly 
a home in our land without them. About 
seventy-five per cent of the ferns used 
in ferneries belong to the Ptéris family. 
The common brake is a Ptéris, but most 
of its fernery kindred do not even bear 
a family resemblance to it so far as looks 
go. My favorite is the dark green, cor- 
laceous Ptéris adiantoides. It looks very 
much like a young holly fern, which is 
also a splendid house grower, even under 
trying circumstances, and grows to good 
size. 

I know two ladies who have good suc- 
cess with maidenhair; they have found 
just the light it loves and are careful 
never to let it get dry. The maidenhair 
is hardly a fern for the beginner, al- 
though Dreer’s catalog mentions the Adi- 
antum Croweanuum as one of the six 
best house ferns. The Aspidium Tsussi- 
mense 1s a Japanese dwarf fern and one 
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of the best for fern dishes, while the 
Polystichum Capense, a native of Cape of 
Good Hope, is good because it is unin- 
fested with insects. 

Sometimes a fern will look so sick in 
a day or two it will make your heart ache, 
and yet you will not be able to detect any 
bugs. A worm may be in the pot and a 
good dose of soap water will drive him 
out and make the plant feel well again. 
Some women dose their plants with ecas- 
tor oil, but that is too bad tasting and 
human a remedy to do even a well plant 
any good. It only makes the soil rancid. 

Of course, everyone knows the virtues 
of the Boston fern. Its only enemy is 
the mealy bug. The Boston fern was a 
modification of the sword fern, which was 
too stiff for house decoration. Now the 
Boston fern hasmany modifications. Our 
neighbors have window baskets with the 
dwarf Boston fern, which is compact, 
bushy and low. The Whitmani is the 
showiest of the Boston ferns. 

In getting acquainted with the modifi- 
cations of the Boston ferns, you feel as 
though you were looking up a genealogi- 
eal table. As for Latin names, they have 
a certain awe-inspiring aloofness, I al- 
ways connect them with the Matterhorn 
and Monte Rosa and the glacial region 
to be seen on a climb to the Gornergrat. 
There was a Bavarian cavalry major with 
us on our climb. He always spent his 
vacations in Swiss walking trips and 
made a Latin specialty of the Alpine 
flowers. It all sounded very wonderful 
to me at the time, but now I have a feel- 
ing that every woman in the home has 
an equal chance of cultivating Latin 
names in her window boxes. The exten- 
sive views of mountain tops are glorious, 
but so also are the intensive views of 
home. 


THE HOUSE O’ DREAMS 


N OUR correspondence we are at- 
tracted by an oft-recurring sentence: 
“We eut out a cottage that appeared 

some years ago and preserved it in our 
scrapbook, feeling that it would be of 
interest when we built our house. That 
time is now here.” 

One young woman has ealled her serap- 
book the “ House o’ Dreams.” Such a 
scrapbook with clippings of several years 
is sure to prove its value in the training 
of taste as well as in its gathering of 
interesting material. It need not restrict 
itself to house exteriors and plans. It 
ean paste in wallpaper and textile sam- 
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ples that may be of use and ean collect 
all sorts of data on house furnishings 
from pictures of fireplaces and bedsteads 
to lamps and vases. Last winter the chil- 
dren next door ‘built a scrapbook house 
for their paper dolls, and it was an as- 
tonishingly complete house in all its 
furnishings. This same idea is used in 
an educational way in various schools. It 
is a course in artistic furnishing and 
decoration and is made practical by tak- 
ing notes on the prices of the various 
furnishings. Such “ Houses o’ Dreams” 
are sure to prepare for the “ House of 
Reality,” and to hasten its coming. 


Color schemes 


A serapbook can have a few de luxe 
pages for color illustrations that help to 
suggest color schemes. How many times 
we are asked to suggest color schemes, 
“because I don’t want the regulation 
green living room”! A living room can 
be green without being regulation green. 
Walter Appleton Clark’s St Rose is sug- 
gestive. There could be a high greenish 
gray wainscoting with a blackish green 
wall covering above it traced with gold. 
Then there could be suggestions of deep 
rose color in the chair coverings and 
curtains. 

A bronze green is not a regulation 
green. There was a window in a fashion- 
able Philadelphia shop full of papers 
and draperics in bronze green. They 
were rich and restful. <A bronze green 
wallpaper holds its color for years and 
grows in beauty of tone. The English 
fiber papers come in a strong green and 
have a fresh new feeling in their texture 
and color. 

A living room need not be green at 
all. Brown and dull gold are good colors 
for the wall, with brown woodwork, and 
can be offset with touches of old French 
blue in the furnishings. If you do not 
want the regulation brown woodwork, a 
gray or silver gray stain is pleasing with 
a gray wall covering and touches of burnt 
orange. Dark greenish blue or lavender 
blue are also good wall colors with gray. 

Walter Appleton Clark has an illus- 
tration in the Awakening of Helena 
Richie that shows an attractive toning 
of white woodwork. It has a faint yel- 
lowish tint with a pale suggestion of 
green in it. The paper is a faint pink 
with tiny bunches of pink flowers and a 
diamond tracing. The draperies, chair 
slips and bedspread could be like the 
color of Helena’s dress, a strong blue. 
In the window of a wholesale house in 
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New York there was a color suggestion 
something like this in a plain, blue- 
ribbed silk against a fanciful linen taf- 
feta in pale pink. There was also a 
golden brown silk against an old-fash- 
ioned blue design. 

Jessie Willcox Smith and Elizabeth 
Shippen Green both use decorative fab- 
rics in a very attractive way. Who ean 
tell how much their influence has counted 
in bringing linen taffetas and cretonnes 
and similar materials into their own onee 
more? A well-known store in New York 
that six years ago had nothing but a 
spotting of red roses in these materials 
has now a large assortment of old-fash- 
ioned imaginative designs; and although 
it is a high-priced place, it does not only 
carry an expensive line of French mate- 
rials, but a large variety of good English 
fabrics, many of which are less than a 
dollar a yard. 

Perhaps the use of high, white wood 
paneling, plain papers and light tints in 
bedrooms has also helped in this artistic 
development. Where much pattern is 
used, it must be as faint and monotonous 
as possible, but with plain walls individ- 
uality and fancy are refreshing. In the 
Decoration of Houses, by Edith Wharton 
and Ogden Codman, Jr, there are some 
charming pages in the chapter on bed- 
rooms on cottons and linens of the eight- 
eenth century. The earliest printed eot- 
tons were imported from India and 
China, and the French designers absorbed 
their fantastic gayety and variety. These 
cottons furnished a refreshing change 
from the pompous richness of damask 
and brocatelle and served as appropriate 
curtains and slipcovers for the petits ap- 
partements then in fashion, with their 
painted wall paneling and bare brick or 
parquet floors. They could, too, be 
changed with the seasons. The hangings 
and covers of the queen’s bedroom at Ver- 
sailles were changed four times a year. 


Barrie and color schemes 


In thinking of the educational drama, 
the third act of Barrie’s What Every 
Woman Knows has an interesting color 
note. The gray-green dress of Mande 
Adams blends subtly with the high wood 
wainscoting in the room. It is a modern 
touch that is suggestive of Maggie Wyl- 
lie’s cultural development. In the first 
act, you remember, she is unaware of the 
virtues of old mahogany, and nightly 
covers up the sole gilt chair. 

The blue and white room in Sentimen- 
tal Tommy that belongs to Miss Ailie, a 
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school teacher of Thrums, also shows 
Barrie’s interest in color schemes. He 
speaks of it with his usual quaint humor 
touched with pathos. Miss Ailie had to 
have something to love after her sister, 
Miss Kitty, died, and she loved this room. 
Everything in the room was blue and 
white or both. There were white blinds 
and blue curtains, a blue table cover and 
a white erumb cloth, a white sheepskin 
with a blue footstool on it, blue chairs 
dotted with white buttons. Only white 
flowers came into this room where there 
were blue vases to receive them. Even 
the books had blue alpaca coverings. 
Miss Ailie received here in a white dress 
with blue braid. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR THE FARMHOUSE 


N THE Farm Home Inquiry and in 
I the whole discussion of farm happi- 

ness there has been but little said 
about the content a good-looking house 
gives. Many a woman on the farm would 
grow enthusiastic over her home if she 
saw the chanees it has in beauty. There 
is one thing that some farm women have 
not yet discovered that is always a pecu- 
har source of happiness to women, and 
that is that the old-fashioned farm- 
house is fashionable—so fashionable that 
whether it be a square farmhouse, a rec- 
tangular farmhouse with a lower side 
extension, or a lean-to, it is serving as a 
model for some of the best architects 
in their suburban and country house 
practice. é 

It is a good thing to enjoy the virtues 
of your home. If you have a low white 
farmhouse with a gable roof, if you have 
green shutters and small-paned windows, 
and a fine simple poreh at the front door 
instead of a piazza across the whole 
front, you ought to grow enthusiastic 
over your good fortune. As soon as you 
do that, you will begin to think of im- 
provements, and your life will be full 
of the hope that planning brings. I am 
a great believer in planning, not only 
because it is hopeful, but because it bears 
results. 

One of the things that I could not get 
along without on a farm is a white, old- 
fashioned fence with picturesque fence 
posts. A farmhouse needs a small spot 
all its own that the chickens and ducks 
can’t visit and where cherry trees with 
falling fruit are not allowed to attract 
flies; where honeysuckle vines elimb over 
the kitchen piazza and borders of peren- 
nials grow in gay profnsi‘n about the 
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house and by the walks. You may think 
I ought to begin with running water, 
bathrooms, lighting plants and all the 
available labor-saving devices for a farm- 
house, but I am thinking now of little 
ways in which a small farmhouse ean be 
made more beautiful. As for labor, it 
is much easier to do much work in a place 
that is beautiful and contented than to 
do a little work in a place that has an 
aimless, discontented air with no dignity 
nor well-being about it. 

In small suburban houses there is a 
tendency to combine the dining room 
with the living room, either by placing 
the dining table in a nook or by having 
a large opening between the rooms. 
These houses usually have small kitchens, 
which is really all that is needed in sub- 
urban communities with all the improve- 
ments and with tradespeople calling 
every day. 

In a farmhouse there ought to be a 
large kitchen, because so much more time 
must be spent in it. A large kitchen 
should not be one that means unnecessary 
steps, but one that means cheerfulness 
and plenty of air and ventilation. Such 
a kitchen can easily be made to serve as 
a dining room. Many farmhouses have 
not yet outgrown the habit of closed-up 
rooms, which is a pity, because they mean 
a loss of labor and not a saving. It 
would be better to be quite radical and 
tear down a few partitions in order to 
have two large living rooms, one a kitchen 
full of well-being and the other a sitting 
room habitable with use. More farm 
people would make such changes if they 
realized how reckless city people are get- 
ting to bo with partitions. Think how 
radical even the rows of brown-stone 
houses are when they combine the narrow 
hall and the narrow parlor into a well- 
proportioned living room and make way 
with the steep staircases for agreeable 
ones with turns and landings. 

No farmhouse ought to be anything 
but bright and full of cheerful color in 
these days when there are so many easily 
used stains and paints and water colors 
on the market, and when light-painted 
woodwork and tinted walls are the fash- 
ion. If your woodwork is painted a dark 
brown, you can remove the paint and 
make it look fresh and new by putting on 
a few thin coats of light paint. White, 
cream color, pale yellow, light bluish 
green, pale blue and even a deep blue are 
all good. I slept last summer in a small 
farmhouse bedroom that impressed me 
very much. It had whitewashed walls. 
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The mantelshelf, doors and all the wood- 
work and furniture were painted a deep 
blue. In its refreshing effect it was like 
the starched Swiss curtains at its win- 
dows. This same farmhouse had some 
beams in the living room that time had 
mellowed brown. Such a brown is, of 
course, a great asset in a house and 
should not be touched. There is a great 
difference between a brown that time has 
wrought or a stained or fumed brown and 
brown paint. 

For a kitchen a light-bluish green for 
the woodwork and a mat yellow for the 
walls are serviceable and good to look 
at. There is a well-known and much ad- 
vertised preparation of calcium sulphate 
that comes in good colors and that only 
needs mixing with water to be easily 
applied to walls or even to wallpaper. 

I was at a farmhouse last week where 
two teachers had spent some Saturdays 
tinting their rooms with these colors. In 
one of the rooms there was furniture 
whose yellow varnish finish clashed with 
the color of the walls. One of the young 
ladies was using a brown varnish stain 
to improve it. She found herself in great 
difficulties. In doing over furniture, a 
varnish remover should first be sponged 
on to remove the varnish before the new 
work is started. Then it is well to apply 
the stain so it sinks into the wood and to 
rub the surface clean before applying a 
varnish. It is better to use the stain and 
varnish separately, but I would not use 
varnish on farmhouse furniture. If I 
did, I would rub it down to a very dull 
finish. High polish is not in good repute 
at present. 

There are many fashions that are very 
appropriate for farmhouses. The colo- 
nial and Caleutta nets make very pretty 
curtains for small-paned windows. Last 
June I walked along a street in Phila- 
delphia that had a number of furniture 
shops. They all had valuable mahogany 
pieces in their windows and almost in- 
variably some rag rugs. A rag rug in 
good color combination is in excellent 
taste in a farmhouse bedroom. Another 
good fashion is the popularity of those 
eighteenth-century chairs that were so 
much used in the colonial country houses. 
Windsor armchairs .and comb-backed 
rockers stained brown are much used in 
living rooms, while the simpler Windsor 
chair and rockers or the various kinds of 
slat-and-banister backs could be used in 
the other rooms and painted the color of 
the woodwork. 
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THE DUPLEX APARTMENT 


STYLE of apartment that is 

rapidly growing in popularity in 

New York city is the duplex. There 
is one of colonial design and decoration 
on Gramerey Park in which Richard 
Watson Gilder and Jules Guerin, the 
artist, are interested. It is a homey solu- 
tion of the apartment problem and works 
up into good floor plans. Some people 
live in apartments to avoid stairs and 
to live all on one floor, but to others a 
staircase has an added suggestion of 
hominess. In a duplex apartment this 
longing for a stairease is satisfied. The 
sleeping rooms are placed on the floor 
above the living rooms and are connected 
by a private staircase. When you are 
once in a duplex apartment and have 
closed the door upon the public hall, you 
ean feel that you are in a two-story house 
of your own. It adds much to the 
niceties of living and especially to the 
niceties of entertaining to have the sleep- 
ing rooms apart from the living and serv- 
ice rooms in this way. It also obviates 
the long, narrow corridors which a nar- 
row-front apartment of six or eight 
rooms cannot often .esecape. There are 
two front and two rear apartments on 
every two floors. The front apartments 
have eight rooms and the rear ones six. 
Besides this there are a few kitchenette 
apartments on the sixth and eleventh 
floors that have a living room, two bed- 
rooms, two baths and a pantry for hght 
cooking. : 

The front apartments have a large liv- 
ing room, 16 feet 6 inches by 24 feet, 
with a group of windows opening upon a 
baleony. This growing use of baleonies 
in apartments does not only show a grow- 
ing love of fresh air and. out-of-doors, 
but a growing appreciation of the possi- 
bilities of artistic living. Both the liv- 
ing room and the dining room which 
opens upon it have fireplaces for wood or 
coal. There is a feeling of good propor- 
tion in the rooms such as many apartment 
plans cannot devise on account of the 
exigencies of space. 

In the rear apartments the private 
stairs lead directly from the living room, 
and in thus saving space also add to the 
charm of the room. 

The rentals of New York apartments 
are always interesting to outsiders. In 
this Gramerey Park duplex, the front 
apartments, with eight rooms, rent for 
from $2,750 to $3,400 a year; the rear 
duplex apartments for from $2,000 to 
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$2,500 a year; and the kitchenettes for 
from $1,600 to $1,700 a year. The loca- 
tion on Gramercy Park is especially at- 
tractive, because it is not a public park, 
but one that you must have a property 
owner’s key to enter. 


DOOR DESIGNS 


T gives me pleasure to send to an 
] inquiring  subseriber some door 

designs. Fig 2 shows off the grain 
of the wood well and is to be recom- 
mended where interesting woods are used, 
such as oak, chestnut and _ bird’s-eye 
maple. Upon eonsideration, Fig 1 would 
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-be more suited to bird’s-eye maple than 


Fig 2. It is a lighter design and so 
would go better with the more delicate 
wood. Fig 1 is a good design for the 
second floor when Fig 2 is used for the 
first floor. The “tradespeople window ” 
of Design 3 is a great conserver of: heat 
in the winter. Fig 5 is much used in 
country and seashore cottages. Figs 4 
and 6 are included because they are good 
designs that can be bought in stock doors 
and so are in a position to supply a 
need where especially made doors are 
out of the question. 





Various types of doors adapted to different woods and designed for specific purposes 
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A house which, in no small degree, depends upon clapboards for its artistic appearance 


A “‘Living-Room’’ House 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett 


LAPBOARDS are just 
humble, everyday boards, 
of which we are not apt 
to expect flights of the 
imagination. Yet even 
clapboards have _ possibili- 
ties that make them seem 
like a new and fresh idea. The clap- 
boards of the house in the illustration 
are ten inches wide and have a certain 
frank and straightforward Iook that clap- 
boards do not have often enough. They 
seem too often a timid material, depend- 
ing altogether for beauty upon extrane- 
ous ornamentation and lack the thorough- 
bred look that a material has that can 
express itself without such ornamentation. 

The house of the illustration is painted 
white with drab green trim, and a shingled 
roof in grayish black. Its first floor has 
all* casement windows and the second 
floor all sash windows. This tendency 
of combining decorative window effects 





on the first floor with the regular features 
of the sash window on the second is 
noticeable in recent houses. It empha- 
sizes the importance of the first floor 
and makes the second floor suggestive of 
uniformity in the sleeping rooms. When 
the first floor has an added effect of 
hight, the shuttered windows of the sec- 
ond floor often have the decorative value 
of a frieze. The use of a frieze in color 
is seen in some concrete houses between 
the windows and is very effective. In this 
house, where the first floor windows are 
low and small, the lattice work for vines 
gives a good accent. There is great 
variety in the windows to-be used for the 
first floor. There can be the studio-like 
easements, such as Albro and Lindeberg, 
the architects, have designed for certain 
Long Island homes. Delano and Aldrich 
built a house at Mt Kisco, N Y, that has 
a casement window with four mullions 
and a transom on either side of the 
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entrance door, and on the second floor 
are eleven sash windows, all in a row, 
although three are tripled over the 
entrance door. ‘These architects, in the 
Russell Sage memorial hall at Northfield, 
Mass, have used this effect in a colonial 
design by using decorative brick panels 
and regular sash windows on the second 
floor with high ornamental curved-top 
windows on the first floor. French win- 
dows and loggias can also be used in an 
artistic way. 

This style is a natural development, 
caused by what might be called the “ liv- 
ing room” house plan, of which this 
small house is an illustration. It has 
been built for a family with one small 
son and ean easily be cared for without 
a maid. In many localities where maids 
are searee it would seem profitable not 
to live in dreams of future service, but 
to meet the situation in the very house 
plan. The pleasures of housework are 
inextricably bound up in the house plan. 
A house plan ean affect your very idea 
of the universe itself and make you 
believe it either a place for the toilsome 
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scrubbing of unprofitable passageways or 
for the sociable sweeping and dusting of 
pleasure-giving rooms. 

A good question to ask when planning 
a house is: “ Will this room, or pantry, 
or passageway, or Improvement, pay in 
pleasure what it means in work?” If 
you have no butler and are not likely to 
have one, is it profitable in a small house 
to have a butler’s pantry with a warming 
closet and a butler’s sink? Does a laun- 
dry shoot pay for the space it occupies? 
Can you afford a special reception room, 
or should that space be given up to the 
family life in general? The answer is 
sure to be good if it is sincere, prompted 
not by small vanities and false strivings, 
but by noble aspirations. 

The trim of this house is red gum with 
oak panels for the seat and birch doors. 
The red gum is a large and beautiful 
tree of the Southern forests, its wood 
a close grain with lovely marking and a 
rich brown color. It has proved very 
satisfactory nailed on good and _ tight 
with tenpenny finishing nails. It is said 
to be entirely reliable when prepared 


The hall and dining room, showing the casement windows from the inside 
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The living room, showing the double glass doors opening onto the porch 


under proper manufacturing methods. 

English fiber paper looks well with red 
gum woodwork. It has a texture in har- 
mony with the wood’s satiny softness. In 
the dining room there is a frieze of yel- 
low echrysanthemums on a brown back- 
ground. Many people, and even reliable 
decorators, use these flowered paper friezes 
with burlap. The texture of paper and 
burlap are so different that they do not 
seem to me a harmonious combination. 
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Burlap seems to need a stenciled frieze 
in a conventionalized design upon its own 
texture to be really appropriate. A paper 
frieze looks much richer with a fiber 
paper below it, for the colors as well as 
the textures are more in accord, 

This house was designed by Mann and 
MaeNeille of New York for a New Jer- 
sey suburb. It is 33 feet by 23 feet, 
and was comparatively inexpensive to 


build. 
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The Duchess 


By Zona Gale 


Illustrated by Rollin Kirby 


HE Duchess of Northum- 
berland drew her blue 
velvet skirts about her, 
swept down the’ marble 
stairs and stepped in the 
castle kitchen. There 
she found the teakettle 
boiling and steaming to the ceiling, which 
signified that the hour for washing the 
great panful of dishes in the sink had 
arrived apace. The Duchess turned off 
the gas range and poured the water and 
set to work; but not for one instant did 
she cease pretending. 

This was no ordinary dish washing. 
Tt seemed that never had the gold and 
silver plate of the Northumberlands— 
“ Northumberland” had been chosen be- 
cause it sounded high birth in all its 
rolling syllables—never had the heredi- 
tary plate been touched save by hands 
of the blood. 
precious vessels to be intrusted, nor even 
to the ladies in waiting on the Duchess 
Helena. Instead, with a cloth woven 
by her own fair fingers, she herself, by 
the enameled trencher, performed the 
task discharged by the ladies of North- 
umberland since the beginning of the 
dukedom. 

Here was the golden beaker whose 
brim no lips save those of the dukes of 
the line had ever touched. It looked, to 
be sure, uncommonly like the huge, yel- 
low, fluted cup in which the Duchess’s 
father drank his coffee at breakfast, but 
there was more to the matter than that. 
So, too, there was far more than one 
would suppose to this, the pancake tureen 
—in reality the huge, golden wassail bowl 
from which, for centuries, had flowed at 
holiday time the Yuletide punch. And 
here, most precious of all, was the gob- 
let which the king’s own lips had pressed 
on the night when he fled from his pal- 
ace and took refuge in the halls of the 
Northumberlands—what a splendid king’s 
goblet a nickel syrup pitcher makes! 
the Duehess parenthetically observed. 
And here was the silver spoon given by 
ae hand of the old queen mother her- 
Self. ss 

It required half an hour of this before 





To no servant were the, 


the Bagley breakfast dishes were finally 
washed and dried and in the cupboard. 
And the Duchess was just “ brushing 
up” the kitchen—one of the jewels hav- 
ing been lost from the queen-mother’s 
spoon handle and no one else being 
trusted to recover it—when there was a 
step on the back porch and John ap- 
peared and stood outside the screen, say- 
ing nothing. 

Now, the Duchess was conscious of two 
things: first, the little heart pat which 
always came at sight of John in church, 
John passing the house, John in general; 
but chiefly she was conscious of the vague 
irritation that John was John and not 
her duke. To be sure, John looked the 
part well enough—she was willing to 
admit that; but he did not act it. For 
the lad was distressingly shy, and he 
usually stood as he stood now, saying noth- 
ing, moving his feet in a kind of anguish 
at nothing at all. Save on the rare times 
when they were alone together. Then 
John was different, as if he were some- 
way set free; though, to be sure, as he 
stood there on the back porch, John was 
in the pangs of saying his “ good morn- 
ing.” 
“Hello, John,” said the Duchess. “Is 
that you?” 

“Yes, it is,’ said John, with a manner 
of polite assent. ‘“ Want to go—’ 

“T’ve asked you over and over,” the 
Duchess observed with a shade of em- 
phasis, “to go to the front door—or, any- 
how, the side. Do you like the back 
poreh best?” 

“T forgot,” said-John. “I. clear for- 
got, Helen—honest. Want to go in 
town—” . 

“Please hold the dustpan for me,” the 
Duchess commanded. 

“Do you want to go in town with me 
for the ride?” asked John, patiently 
stooping over the dustpan. 

“Merey, no, thank you,” she said. 
“T’ve got too much to do.” 

The lad’s handsome face fell, and he 
looked wistfully at the girl, all his heart 
in his fine brown eyes. 

“T’ve got the new bay in the road 
wagon,” he submitted. 
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‘*And she herself . . . 


“Oh, the road wagon?” the Duchess 
took thought in the matter. “ Oh, well,” 
she conceded, “I’ve got some lining to 
match. Could we get right back?” 

“And not go to the spring?” he said 
wistfully. 

“Oh, we could go to the spring for a 
minute. I mean, will you be long?” . 

“Half an hour in the harness shop,” 


had brought him a foaming bow] of mead ”’ 





he told her eagerly. “ That’s all the time 
I want.’ 

“All right, then,” she decided it, “Tl 
go with you.” 

“ That’s nice!” said John gladly. 

She looked at him in impatient dis- 
pleasure. “ That’s nice!” What duke 
in all England would express his satis- 
faction, his pleasure, his honor, like that? 
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Out on the many-shadowed road to 
the town it was sweet with bird song, 
with blackberry flowers, with the fine 
faint odor of bonfire smoke. Helen, in 
blue print, her bright braids wound about 
her pretty head, sat listening to John as 
they drove, her mind filled with vague 
wonder that, in her presence, he could be 
like this. She had seen him sit by the 
prettiest girls in the village, and they 
doing their best, and hoping against 
hope, because of the promise of his hand- 
some face, that he could talk to them and 
give them back their simple, happy badi- 
nage. But always John would remain 
silent, or at best he would reply in mono- 
syllables, and in discomfort so patent 
that it was appealing. 

But here alone with her on the road 
to town it was different. John was talk- 
ing, in gentle awkwardness, it is true, but 
with animation, with a kind of fulfillment 
of the nature promised by his fine, manly 
good looks and his whole big presence. 
He was telling her the pleasantest things, 
even, now and then, things about himself. 
Helen listened, pleased in spite of herself 
that it was to her that he was like this. 

But the queer part was that when she 
was with John, try as she would, Helen 
never could pretend at “ Duchess.” She 
tried it now, saying to herself that she 
was in the great ducal coach, with coro- 
nets blazoned on the doors, and four 
milk-white horses and half a dozen out- 
riders, and the peasantry on their knees 
in trim rows just outside the blackberry 
hedges. ... 

“We had a swarm o’ bees come to us 
yesterday,’ John said at this point. 
“Father says not keep ’em, but I fixed 
’eom up a place an’ I guess I'll see if 
they’ll stay. I always wanted,” he added, 
“to hev honey bees. Seems sort o’ nice 
—their makin’ the honey that way, out 
0’ your own flowers an’ clover, an’ then 
yowre eating it all winter—l donno! 
Tll bring you some honeycomb, maybe, 
Helen. How’d you like me to bring you 
flowers that way, made into honey?” 

The vague poetry of this smote the 
Duchess, so that she forgot all about the 
great ducal coach. 

“Oh, John,” she said, “ I always think 
like that about honey, too. It isn’t like 
plain food, is it? It’s sort o’ like bein’ 
a bee an’ living on flowers yourself.” 

“Sure, it is,’ John said. “ That was 
the way I meant it, too.” 

Tt was always like that. Someway, 
when she was with John, she never could 
‘play Duchess. It was as if, in some shad- 
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owy place in moonlight, somebody ap- 
peared in bright raiment, so that the 
moonlight was forgotten. 

“Yowll wait for me at the spring, 
won't you?” he asked presently. “ Or 
I will, if I get through first. But I 
guess it’ll be you that'll have to wait. I 
was there yesterday. The columbine’s 
out.” 

“Yellow or blue?” she asked. 

“Both,” John told her. “It made me 
feel sort o’ good all day—like when 
you’ve had a nice dinner, or seen a first- 
class show. Only more, you know.” 

“Yes,” Helen nodded. 

How wonderful of John to be like 
that, she thought. As a rule men didn’t 
notice columbine. And yet—the moment 
that others were with them this bright 
raiment would grow commonplace and 
John would be spellbound and silent and 
all but agonized at the necessity for the 
simplest speech. And the Duchess of 
Northumberland longed vaguely for some 
hero of romance who would, at the least, 
act like a duke, “ would know how to be 
easy whoever he was with and say as 
good as they said,’ the Duchess put it 
to herself; and for his lack she was in- 
clined to blame John rather bitterly. 

Therefore, when they reached the store 
she gave him a casual good-by and left 
him, as she usually did leave him, with 
his heart aching. Then she hurried 
through: the matching of the lining, re- 
sisted the lure of the summer goods dis- 
played in the windows, and went down 
the street to the spring for fifteen blissful 
minutes, or until John should come. 

In a hollow of clover, and yellow and 
violet columbine, the little spring bubbled 
up in a cup set round with field stone, 
and the stone was overrun with climbing 
honeysuckle. Overhead the alders and - 
locusts bent, and the place was quiet and 
haunted—and magnificent for pretending. 

Here the Duchess of Northumberland 
sank down, and the place became on the 
instant her bower. And now she was in 
a gown of green, with flowing sleeves, 
and a girdle cunningly wrought with 
many jewels, and she had come out into 
the castle garden to be alone. Last night, 
it seemed, there had come to the hall of 
the Northumberlands—what a ringing 
sound the fine phrase bore!—a stranger 
euest, mounted on a_ black steed, and 
dressed in coal-black armor. He had 
supped with them in the banquet room 
and she herself, at her father’s behest— 
how much pleasanter to be “ behested ” 
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than told to do a thing—had brought 
him a foaming bowl of mead—what Was 
mead, anyway, the Duchess took time to 
wonder. Afterward, before the huge, 
roaring fire they had gathered, and the 
stranger guest, so grave, so melancholy 
and of such winning sweetness of aspect, 
had told them of his adventurings by 
land and sea, and had hinted at some 
secret sorrow. (Oh, if only John had a 
secret sorrow!) And then, when she 
had sought her chamber and the eastle 
lay wrapped in moonlight, she had heard 
in the garden the touch of strings. And 
when she had thrown wide her lattice, she 
had seen the stranger guest, wrapped in 
a dark cloak, his face pale in the pale 
light, and he had sung to her the song of 
his secret sorrow: And it was that for 
years, unknown to all and from afar, he 
had worshiped her! And she had let 
fall one rose—a red rose—and had stolen 
back to her chamber to dream of him. 
And this morning she was here in her 
bower confidently awaiting his coming 
to tell her the story with his own lips. 
(Oh, but when John came, she thought, 
and gave to the thought a sigh, he was 
perfectly likely to tell her of something 
funny that had happened in the harness 
shop !) 

The Duchess looked discontentedly 
along the street to see if John were com- 
ing. And very near her, his footsteps 
making no sound on the path, came— 
assuredly it was he and none other—the 
stranger guest. The stranger guest of the 
night before, come to keep with her their 
tryst. 

He was tall and grave and, if not in 
black armor, at least of so distinguished 
- an appearance that the armor was not 
missed. His cap was stuffed in his 
pocket, and as he walked he was reading 
a little book. There was a cut of gar- 
ments, a carriage, a fine clearness and 
pallor of skin which showed him alien to 
her world, and an alien of distinction. 
The Duchess sat quite still and looked 
at him. He was, it was plain, a real 
stranger guest in the town and he was 
every inch a visiting duke of a line, 
say, as ancient and honorable as the 
Northumberland’s own. 

He was quite close to the spring be- 
fore he saw her, but when he looked up 
it was almost as if he had expected to 
find her there, had, indeed, been think- 
ing of her as he came. And, “ How very 
extraordinary,” he said gently, and with 
his grave whimsical smile. 
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“*¢ See where she sits upon the grassie 
greene, 
(O seemely sight!)’” 


he quoted. 

“T was at this moment reading that, 
and I look up and see you before me. 
Did—did you come out of the verses to 
be a picture?” 

Now, there was about the voice of this 
stranger that which the Duchess had 
never heard before in the voice of a man. 
Jt was a quality bestowing strange values, 
giving subtle emphasis—rather, taking 
away emphasis and substituting intona- 
tion. And then there was a way of 
speech—was it accent or was it the ex- 
quisite purity of form of each word?— 
which made what he said like. something 
before unrecognized. All this the Duchess 
did not understand, nor could she by any 
means have named it, but its effect upon 
her was extreme, the effect of the speech 
of long cultivation on imaginative sim- 
plicity and erudity. She perceived in the 
stranger an order of being transcending 
her experience. And because of this she 
looked up at him onee, dropped her eyes, 
smiled a little and remained quite silent. 

As for the stranger, having no idea 
how her heart was beating at the en- 
counter or how bright with appreciation 
were the downeast eyes, he yet lingered 
because the little maid was so fine and 
light a thing, so surprisingly lke the 
very spirit of the place and of the verses. 
Surely she must have something charming 
in that charming head of hers. The very 
fact that she was sitting alone in that 
fairy place, argued that her charm spoke 
the truth about her. 

“JT was merely playing, of course,” 
he somewhat apologized; “but on a 
morning like this one has to play—or 
one nearly has to. Or don’t you think 
so?” 

With all her heart she longed to ery: 
“Yes! one has to play. I am at this 
instant the Duchess of Northumberland, 
sitting in my bower!” 

But when she would have said so, she 
lifted her eyes again and met that steady, 
quizzical look bent on her face, and the 
elegance and strangeness of the man were 
like a denial of her own worth laid upon 
her. Oh, he did not mean “ playing” 
like her playing. He meant something 
delicate, made of the verses which he was 
reading and his thoughts about them; 
and to. tell that she had been pretending 
“Duchess” would sound to him, before 
all things, foolish and childish. 
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So what she said in answer to his 
query was simply: “ Yes, sir. I think 
so, too.” 

Perhaps it was something in the mere 
softness of her voice which held him with 
some promise of her possible response, 
if he could touch the right key. 

“T faney,” he said, meditatively, “a 
morning like this is the nearest one ever 
comes, these days, to feeling one’s self 
somebody else—freer, happier and all 
that. May—may I sit down for a mo- 


ment?” 
And the Duchess replied: “ Yes, sir.” 





He sat on the field-stone rim of the 
spring and looked down at her. The 
place and the man might perfectly have 
been the bower and the hero of romance. 
The moment was an infinite satisfaction 
to her girlish wishings, as was everything 
that the stranger said. 

“This is a morning when one owes 
it to one’s self to find an adventure,” 
he observed, gravely. “ And I have done 
it, you see. I—I hope that you con- 
sider that you have?” 

She was all eagerness to say gayly: 
“Oh, I have—I have! Why, don’t you 
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remember? Last night I served you with 
mead in my father’s hall. Afterward you 
serenaded me in the garden—surely you 
kept the red rose? And here we are, 
met by appointment.” She tried to say 
some of this, quite tried her best, with the 
wine of the morning flowing in her veins 
just as potently as in his, and with her 
perception of the stranger’s fineness and 
gentleness so real that there was in the 
situation itself nothing to withhold her. 
But someway the shyness that came upon 
her was as if a kind of drug had made 
her into someone else. ‘To herself she 
seemed no longer the Duchess of North- 
umberland, no, nor even Helen Bagley. 
She was merely an unhappy contrast to 
the enviable state of this stranger, who 
was all that she had merely imagined. 

“TI s’pose anybody ean sit down here 
that wants to,” she heard herself reply. 

The stranger sighed a little and looked 
about him somewhat wistfully. 

“Yes,” he assented, “ anybody. Wood 
nymph or dryad or naiad of the spring. 
I thought perhaps—” 

He studied her again, more curiously. 
Surely he could not have been so utterly 
mistaken. Why, she was like a dryad— 
her slimness, her little pointed face and 
great dark eyes and slender hands—was 


it possible that they had taken’ the’ 


trouble to make these things for her with- 
out suiting to them a spirit as delicate? 
Could they have filled so tender and pro- 
phetie a vessel with banalities and mono- 
syllables? So he tried again: “ Do you 
come here often?” he.sasked. — 

“ Every time I come in town—every 
time I have a chance! Prayer-meeting 
nights I get to come for a few minutes 
in the dusk. Once I was here in the 
moenlight—” the Duchess of Northum- 
berland strove to:pour it out. But she 
observed in all reality: 

“Yes, sir, I do. Quite often.” 

“TI wonder why—I wonder why you 
come?” he asked. 

Why did she come! Because here lay 
the life of which at other times she 
caught only fragments; because here her 
spirit walked the wildwood; because, oh, 
because pretending was her life! But 
what she said was: 

“ Because I think it’s so pleasant out 
here. Don’t—don’t you?” she added tim- 
idly. 

“ Most pleasant,” he answered absently, 
and rose from his seat beside the spring. 

The Duchess rose, too. He was going. 
Going! And she had not made him know 
who she was or how she understood what 
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he understood about the morning and the 
columbine and the alders, and everything. 
But if she told him merely that she was 
a Northumberland, where in that would 
he all the magic that lay for her in her 
pretending—the wildness, the sense of 
the far away, the long ago, the unutter- 
able glimpses which it gave her? How 
would the knowledge that she was the 
Duchess make him see that in that pre- 
tense was for her all the sorcery which 
he found in his verses and in his thoughts 
about them? But she must tell him—she 
must try to tell him that she understood 
it all. 

She took one quick step forward, a 
hand, palm outward, pushing back her 
pretty straying hair from her forehead. 
Something in her face arrested him, held 
him with the hope that, after all, the 
world was hers, in some measure, as it 
was his. 

“I—I come here a good deal,’ she 
said. ‘I like to be here. It’s—it’s so 
nice and cool!” 

“Yes,” he assented gently. “ Yes, it 
is. I am glad that you have it to enjoy. 
Good-by. Good-by!” 

“ Good-by,” she said, and stood staring 
after him. He took his way through 
the little wood, his cap stuffed in his 
pocket, the book of verses open in his 
hand. 

He had gone, and she had not made 
him know who she was... . 

The Duchess of Northumberland sank 
down in the clover and the columbine 
beside the well and eried. 

“ How terrible—how terrible—how ter- 
rible,”’ she said over and over. “ Why 
couldn’t I tell him? Why couldn’t I talk 
to him?’ 

A kind of despair seized her and made 
bitter her tears. Oh, if she were to meet 
the real Northumberlands, was this the 
way it would be? Wouldn’t she be able 
to talk to them at all? Why, to this 
man she had seemed silent and stricken 
and—just like John! 

At this she ceased her weeping, and 
lifted her head, and looked away into the 
little wood. Was it like that with John 
whenever he tried to talk with strangers? 
But it must be, for she knew the richness 
and gentleness of his nature, his tender- 
ness and his imaginings, and yet to 
others he was as silent and—yes, as stu- 
pid, as she had been even now. Only to 
her—to her the deep heart opened and 
revealed its wealth of sweetness and its 
strength, 

She was sitting so, staring into the 
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little wood, when John came from the 
harness shop, and down the path, and 
found her. He saw the traces of tears 
on her face and he sat down on the rim of 
the spring where the stranger had been 
sitting, and looked at her in tender ques- 
tioning, with his heart in his face. 

“What is it that’s the matter?’ he 
asked. “ Anything?” | 

No—the stranger guest in the hall of 
the Northumberlands would not have put 
it so. But to such an one how would she 
have put her reply? While to John.... 

She lifted her face and something in 
her eyes made him bend a little forward 
and look at her, and look. 

“ Helen?” he said. 

She did not answer, and her head 
drooped again until he lfted it and 
forced her to look at him. Could it be 
John who was like this to her, she won- 
dered almost fearfully, while to all the 
rest he remained a being who forever lay 
in hiding behind insufficient speech or 
walls of silence? But how wonderful 
that he was able, to her, to be himself. 
And how wonderful that, to him, she was 
no longer a stricken thing, but herself, 
utterly. And suddenly she understood 
what that meant—what it always means. 

“ Helen!” he cried. 

She smiled a little and her eyes did 
not falter, and he sprang up and stood 
before her and spoke almost roughly. 

“Don’t you look like that—don’t look 
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at me like that,’ he said, “unless you 
mean—everything.” 

But still her eyes smiled up in his— 
and to have seen her then, confident, allur- 
ing, one would not have believed in her 
awkwardness and smitten silence before 
the stranger guest. But the stranger 
guest and his guitar and her rose and all 
the hall of the Northumberlands were 
not henceforth greatly to matter. 

“Mean what?” she challenged him 
softly. 

“ Mean always,’ he made it quite clear. 

And®*to -this: “John,” she said, “I 
want to tell you something. I do mean 
always.” 


““¢ See where she sits upon the grassie 
ereene, 
(O seemely sight !)’” 


The stranger had read this over, going 
through the little wood. “ Ah, well,’ he 
said, “she looked like a heroine of ro- 
manee and fantasy—like a lady in her 
bower—and yet she was as commonplace 
as the daylight.” 

But later, in the town, he passed Helen 
and John, driving in the road wagon, 
behind the new bay. They were looking 
at each other and they did not even see 
him. The stranger guest stood still in 
the street and looked after them. 

“Thank God for the magic that is 
always in the world,” he said reverently. 
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The Etiquette of the Palace 


By Katharine Lee Bates 


As I might, I put my trouble from me, for in a king’s dwelling was I.—Edda 


Dancing feet for palace floors 
Of enameled glow, 

Through the carven ivory doors 
Debonairly go; 

Feast it whether the red wine flow 

Sweet or bitter, for we know 

Guests must trust the hand that pours. 
Manners, ho! 


Knights of rueful countenance 
Gloom the amber hall 

Where in praise of Dame Romance 
Duleet harpings fall. 


Turn your wounds against the wall; 

Cover, when the revels call, 

Bleeding heart with laughing glance, 
- Gentles all. 


Should your spear in tourney break, 
_ Be the first to weave 

Garlands for the victor’s sake; 
And, at shut of eve, 

If the usher touch your sleeve, 

Gracefully the hint receive. 

Kiss your hand to Life and take 
Courtly leave. 


The Younger Generation 


In re a Lace Petticoat, a White Linen Skirt and Sundry Other 
Missing Articles 


By Mrs Wilson Woodrow 


~~ NE was always out of 
4 \ breath after climbing the 
long flight of stairs that 
led to Clemeney’s flat over 
by the river; but after 
arriving there the welcome 
was so warm, the atmos- 
phere so soothing, that one speedily for- 
got all those tiresome steps. It was an 
atmosphere permeated with flowing, 
monotonous melody, for Clemency always 
sang at her ironing board; with the hiss- 
ing of the kettle; the purring of “ Blos- 
som,” a large striped cat; with the fresh 
fragrance of newly ironed linen; and the 
faint, lingering aroma of coffee. 

As I first tapped lightly and then 
pushed the door open, Clemency, large, 
black as ebony, stopped short in her 
plantation song and put down her iron 
with a thump. 

“Well, ef it ain’t Miss Win’fred! 
Hyah, you Eva,” to a tall lanky girl of 
about fifteen, bent double over one of 
Laura Jean Libbey’s novels, ‘ Shoo Blos- 
som outen de rocker, an’ lift de kittle 
on to de front of de stove. Well, ef dis 
- ain’t a sight for sore eyes! Sit right 
down hyah, honey, an’ I’ll have you a 
cup of tea ’fore you kin sneeze. It ain’t 
been ten minutes since I says to Eva, I 
says, ‘ Eva, chile; I has a kin’ of feelin’ 
*bout Miss Win’fred in my bones; ef it 
don’t got no better, you’s a gwine to 
ma’ch straight off to see how she 1s.’ 
Now, han’ me down de tea caddy, Eva 
gal, an’ de blue cup an’ saucer, an’ 
slice me a nice fat lemon, an’ two lumps 
of sugar in de first eup.” 

In the face of all this spontaneous and 
delightful hospitality, it became not only 
embarrassing, but extremely difficult, to 
mention the object of my visit—five miss- 
ing hankerchiefs, a lace petticoat, a white 
linen skirt and two or three other articles 
which had been conspicuously absent 
from the weekly laundry brought home 
by Eva the day before; but after due 
circumlocution, the unfortunate subject 
was introduced with a ecasualness, a lack 
of interest, which saved the situation and 
yet brought the subject to the fore. 





Clemeney was transfixed. Astonish- 
ment, perplexity, profound grief, were 
written on her speaking countenance. 
“Five hank’chiefs, a lace pettycoat, dat 
pekay skirt, a corset cover,” she counted 
them slowly off on her fingers, as if the 
fact were almost too stupendous to grasp. 
Then her face darkened, “ Eva, did you 
lost any of dat wash on de way to Miss 
Win’fred’s?” 

“No’m,” replied Eva promptly and 
positively. 

“Den, I can’t for de life of me see how 
dat kin be,” pondered Clemency, ‘I won- 
dah if dat Blossom,” looking darkly at 
the cat, “ could a dragged ’em out on the 
fiah escape, an’ then they fell th’oo, or 
ef somebody could a bruk in whiles we 
alls was out, an’ stole ’em. It just seems 
to me hike tiefs was prowlin’ after us, 
even in our dreams. Did Eva told you 
w’at happened to us last week? Well, 
of all de notoriousnesses! Hyah, honey, 
le’ me fill yo’ cup again. You see, it 
was dis way: Eva hyah, she had to get a 
pa’r o’ shoes, an’ one of her brothers he 
give her fifty cents, an’ her paw give her 
a dolla’, an’? in one way or another, she 
collected together three dolla’s, an’ in 
consequence, she done set her heart on a 
three dolla’ pa’r o’ shoes. You know the 
young girls of de present day. 

“Then when she got dat money she 
never stop teasin’ an’ to’mentin’ me to 
go shoppin’ wid her, untwell at last I 
sprinkled a big wash ready for de ironin’, 
put on me hat, locked de do’ an’ went 
out, leavin’ Blossom to min’ de house. 
But Eva—I’m a tellin’ you now, Miss 
Win’fred—dat’s de mos’ pernickety chile 
you ever see in de course of yo’ whole 
life. I’m hopin’ I may drop ef we didn’t 
went into mos’ every big shoe store along 
Sixt? Avenoo, an’ Eva, she’d prance in 
like she owned de place, wid all dat—you 
know—confidence dat schoolin’ gives ’em; 
an’? she’d take de bes’ seat an’ loll back 
wid her foots stuck out in front of her, 
an’ de w’ite ladies a tryin’ on dish yer 
pa’r shoes an’ dat, ’twell I couldn’t help 
thinkin’ how I’d a got cuffed outen a 
store ef I acted any such way at her age. 


é 
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“ But bimeby, I gets tired of it all, an’ 
I says: ‘My Lawd! ain’t you never 
goin’ to get shet of yo’ vanity? Why on 
yarth don’t you git a move on you?’ An’ 
Eva—she a spoiled gal is HKva—she toss 
her head an’ say: 

“¢Gee! I ain’t a gwine to buy lessen 
I get a good el’ar idea of de styles. Why, 
Maw, dese are my Sunday shoes an’ my 
all-summer shoes an’ my closin’-of-school 
‘shoes,’ an’ she kep’ up dat racin’ from 
store to store untwell I see dat her 
strength was a gwine to give out. Eva 
is not so strong as some, Miss Win’fred, 
for all she eats so hearty. You see, she 
shoot up like a weed, an’ dat draws pow- 
erful on de constitution.” 

Eva here coughed loudly as a token of 
extreme delicacy. 

“ But, to make a long story sho’t, we 
finally turn into one of dose big empory- 
ums, an’ Eva took her seat wid de same 
show-offness, spread her skirts, lay her 
head back on de red plush cover, place 
her pocketbook in her lap and stick out 


her foots. De brass of dat chile! Oh, 
you ain’t never seen de like! She’s 
smaht as a whip, ef I do say so. Why, 


she’s been give a class in Sunday school, 
an’ it’s done swell her head so an’ made 
her so uppity dere’s no livin’ wid her.” 

Here Eva, who was. apparently 
absorbed in the Laura Jean masterpiece, 
haughtily tilted her chin and assumed 
an intellectual expression. Clemency 
viewed her for a moment with maternal 
pride, and then took up the thread of her 
narrative: ; 

“¢T don’t want no cheap shoes, Eva 
say very peart to de young lady, ‘I’se 
prepared to disburse three dolla’s for ’em, 
an’ I want ’em nice an’ pretty, ’cause 
they’re my Sunday shoes an’ my all- 
summer shoes an’ my celosin’-of-school 
shoes.’ 

“Sholy, de young lady dat wait on 
her, she certainly did fetch and carry for 
dat fool chile. I never seen de like; but 
Eva, she got dat high-handed way.” 

Eva yawned slightly and tossed her 
head with superior elegance. She evi- 
dently made it a point never to disclaim 
any of the extraordinary attributes with 
which parental love might endow her. 

“Well,” continued Clemency, filling 
her own cup from the teapot with large, 
sweeping, leisurely gestures, “ it seem dat 
dere was a li’l’ w’ite gal in the seat right 
nex’ Eva. I didn’t give her no scrutina- 
tions, ’eause dere was so much to see all 
round me—ladies wid silk stockings, 
tryin’ on all dese yer fancy slippers wid 


shiny diamon’ an’ goold buckles, an’ all 
sech; but it happen dat Eva an’ dis w’ite 
chile fell to conversin’. The l’l’ w’ite gal 
she says to Eva, ‘Lawd! Is you gwine 
to git three dolla’ shoes? 

“¢Co’se I is,’ says Eva, ‘They my 
Sunday shoes an’ my all-summer shoes 
an’ my closin’-of-school shoes.’ 

“My! You ain’t never seen such eyes 
as dat li’l’ w’ite gal make. ‘Oh, I can’t 
get no such expensive shoes,’ she say. 

“¢ Well, I kin,’ Eva tosses her haid. ‘ I 
teaches in Sunday school,’ she.says, ‘ an’ 
I has to look de part. Co’se,’ she adds, 
‘TI ain’t wearin’ no three dolla’ shoes for 
every day.’ 

“Well, bimeby, after she run ’twell de 
sweat stood out on her brow, de young 
lady got dat chile fitted wid a handsome 
pa’r shoes—high heels, shiny tops an’ all— 
an’ Eva stood up an’ stomp her foots in 
7em, an’ den she look suspicious at de 
shoes, first on one side an’ den on de 
odder, an’ den she take a squint at dem 
in de mirror. ‘I guess I’ll take dose pa’r,’ 
she say at las’, very grand, to de young 
lady. 

“Then the nex’ ting, she went to get 
her pocketbook an’, sure enuff,” Clemency 
paused dramatically, “it was gone—jus’ 
plumb gone! 

“T tellin’? you now dat chile mos’ turn 
w’ite, an’ you can see dat Eva is not fair. 
She’s mos’ as dark complected as me. 

“6 W hy—why—why—whar my pocket- 
book gone?’ she stutter, jumpin’ round 
like a hen on a hot griddle. 

“<¢ Yo’ pocketbook!’ ery de young lady. - 
‘Didn’t de li’l’ w’ite gal you was a talkin’ 
to give it back?’ 

““¢ She ain’t never had it,’ says Eva. 
“¢She sho did,’ conteradicts de young 
lady. ‘I seen her a turnin’ it over in her 

hands. I seen it wid my own eyes.’ 

“<“My lLawd!’ screams Eva. ‘ Den 
she done stole it!’ an’ she jumps right 
up in her stockin’ foots, an’ we both run 
right out de store, yellin’, ‘Stop tief! 
Stop tief! hard as we could, an’ we both 
run up de street hollerin’ to beat the 
band, wid the biggest crowd racin’ at our 
heels dat you ever see. Then first thing 
you know, a big policeman he grabs us 
on de cornder an’ he swing us roun’ by 
de shoulders. 

“¢ What’s all dis yere howdy do?’ he 
says, very gruff, an’? Eva she onswers: 

“Oh, Mr Off’cer, please ’n’ ketch de 
Wl wite gal dat run off wid my pocket- 
book.’ 

“¢ How much was in de pocketbook?’ 
he say. 
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“¢ Why de money dat was to buy my 
Sunday shoes an’ my all-summer shoes 
an’ my closin’-ef-school shoes,’ sobs Eva, 
‘an’ my brother he give me fifty cents, 
an’ my paw give me a dolla’, an’ de 
lady dat lives on de flo’ above she give 
me twenty-five cents for rushin’ de 
growler, an’ de lady dat lives on de flo’ 
below, she give me fifty cents for lookin’ 
after her canary bird, an’ Miss Win’fred 
give me twenty-five cents, an’ dat’s how 
much was in it.’ 

“ The off’cer he wipe his brow. 
was dish yer li’l’ gal like?’ he ask. 

“¢ She was a kin’ o’ lil’ gal with black 
hair,’ onswers Eva. 

“*No, Eva,’ I says, ’sputin’ her, ‘ de 
gal wid de long black braid sot el’ar to 
de een’ of de line. De chile wid de yalla 
hair was right beside you.’ 

“¢She wasn’t no sech thing,’ sasses 
Eva. 

““ Hyah, hyah!’ says de policeman; but 
at dat. minute who should come runnin’ 
out of de store but de young lady, bare- 
headed an’ pantin’, her hand on her 
heart. 

“<“ Here’s yo’ pocketbook,’ she says to 
Eva; ‘it had fallen cl’ar under de seat.’ ” 

“ An’ so I got my Sunday shoes an’ 
my all-summer shoes an’ my closin’-of- 
school shoes,’ chimed in Eva _ tri- 
umphantly. 

“T guess dere ain’t much you wants 
dat you don’t get,” said her mother, 
fondly. 

“ But,” rising decisively, “ all dish yer 
talk an’ goin’s on ain’t settlin’ whar dat 
wite pekay skirt is, an’ de lace petty- 
coat, an’ five hank’chiefs, an’ de dinky 
corset cover wid de lace insets an’ de 
pink ribbons.” Clemency’s brow was 
wrinkled in deep perplexity. “I guess 
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it’s probably dat maybe I might a took 
dose things to Miss Jones, or p’r’aps 
Lawyer Baldwin’s.” 

“No you didn’t, Maw.” Eva’s tones 
betokened eagerness to bring light to 
Clemency’s obscured vision. ‘ Don’t you 
remember you saved dat skirt out for me 
to wear to de party las’ night?” Her 
shrill-voiced confidence broke and_ she 
shriveled into silence before the whites 
of Clemency’s eyes. As for Blossom, he 
lost no time in scuttling under the stove. 

“* Fo’—Gawd’s—sake!” Clemency slow- 
ly turned to a rigid bronze statue. “ Whar 
am I? Is dis my own flat, or is de 
skies fell?” Then, with returning energy, 
“Praise de Lawd, I ain’t got so old and 
weak yet but w’at I ean still swing a 
broom handle when it come to savin’ de 
soul of my own chile. Annynias an’ 
Sapphiry an’ a few mo’ of dem got 
struck daid for dere lies, an’ yet yo’ still 
a sittin’ dar! Oh,” drawing in her breath 
deeply, “I’se a gettin’ good an’ tired of 
yo’ goin’s on. A ’cusin’ yo’ maw of such 
perfo’mances. Dish yer, Miss Win’fred, 
is w’at comes of all dis schoolin’ an’ bein’ 
sot up to l’arn yo’ elders in Sunday school 
and sech. 

“Yes, you go home, honey,” following 
me in my hasty flight toward the door, 
and earefully lowering her voice: ‘ Dat 
po’ chile’s under a conjurin’ spell. I see 
it right off; but I wouldn’t let on to her. 
But I’m a goin’ to get that spell th’owed 
right off. TV’m on to some conjurin’ 
games myself; an’ then we'll find out 
about yo’ missin’ wash, an’ have ’em all 
in yo’ hands before six o’clock. But, 
Miss Win’fred, conjured or no conjured, 
I say it before, an’ I’ll say it ag’in: 
Lawd preserve me from dis younger gen- 
eration !”’ 
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A drop of this, a drop of that— A drop of this, a drop of that— 


O Phyllis, Phyllis, Phyllis fair, O Phyllis, Phyllis, Phyllis fair, 
No witches’ caldron ever brewed *Tis sorcery in thy bowls and spoons! 
A philter wherewith to compare I pray thee, Phyllis, have a care! 
In poteney and subtle charm No graybeard alchemist of eld 
This product of thy guileless art From his retorts such magic drew 
Which seals to thee as thou dost please As, seeming careless, thou dost blend 


The erstwhile free unfettered heart! To bind the heart of man anew. 
T. WB. 


A Haensel and Gretel Jack Horner pie 





A Hansel and Gretel Party 


By Carolyn S. Bailey 


» T WAS a Hansel and 
| Gretel party. The chil- 
dren had seen the wonder- 
ful fairy opera in which 
Herr Humperdinck has 
immortalized the old Ger- 
man fairy tale, so they 
were not surprised to have a little host 
and hostess dressed in the German na- 
tional costume to greet them at the party 
door. 





As soon as the party began, there was | 


a white crepe paper cap and a scarlet 
apron for each little girl to wear, and 
the boys were given scarlet cockade hats 
and green neckties. After a “ grown-up ” 
had told the story of the two little chil- 
dren who lost their way in the woods and 
had such wonderful experiences at the 
house of the old witch, and after every- 


one had done the quaint Hinsel and 
Gretel dance, all the little guests marched 
out to the dining room. 

There, in the center of the table, was 
a Hansel and Gretel Jack Horner pie. 
It was a homemade pie. Let us go behind 
the scenes and learn its construction. 
The foundation for the pie was a square 
cardboard box, measuring, perhaps, 18 by 
20 inches. The box was filled with tiny 
toys, little German things if possible, one 
for each child, wrapped in tissue paper 
and tied with a long streamer of narrow 
searlet or green ribbon. After the box 
was filled with gifts, the cover, in which 
holes for the ribbon streamers had been 
made, was replaced and the box was 
carefully covered with dark-green crepe 
paper. 

The top of the box was transformed 
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into the semblance of a forest by gluing 
artificial moss to the green crepe paper 
foundation, and covering it with tiny toy 
trees, which may be found in any favor 
shop. At one end stood the house of the 
old witch where Hansel and Gretel were 
held captive. The house was modeled 
from cardboard and had a pointed roof, 
shingled with peppermint candy sticks. 
The sidés of the house were entirely cov- 
ered with gingersnaps, glued on. 

On top of the scarlet cardboard chim- 
ney stood the old witch. She was made 
with a twig body and a cotton batting 
head, covered with wrinkled brown paper, 
upon which her features were traced in 
ink. She wore a red crepe paper gown, 
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a white apron and a black paper cape, 
while in one of her twig arms she carried 
a toy broom, upon which she was to ride 
over the tree tops in the miniature forest. 

There was a sandpaper path which 
led to the gingerbread house, on either 
side of which were glued candy pebbles 
and up the path walked Hansel and 
Gretel—two little Dutch dolls. 

The illusion was charmingly complete. 
Ribbon streamers of scarlet and green, 
alternating, stretched to the place cards. 
After refreshments were over each child 
pulled his streamer. The gingerbread 
house collapsed as the delighted young- 
sters received their favors, and the Han- 
sel and Gretel party was over. 


So 


A Merry Bundle Party 


By Anna C. Mansfield 


vited to bring some article, neatly 

done up in a package, which would 
prove useful to a new housekeeper, and 
also to remember her thimble. When the 
evening came and the prospective bride 
appeared she was greeted by a host of 
friends and a generous array of myste- 
rious packages. The first thing done was 
to open them, and all sorts of fascinating 
objects came to view, from an egg beater 


i ACH guest for this party was in- 


and tin spoons to damask towels and_ 


hand-embroidered centerpieces. 

After the collection had been duly ad- 
mired by all, a number of dusters, dish 
towels and kitchen aprons, all cut and 
ready to make, were distributed to the 
guests and then it was that the thimbles 
came into use. To the accompaniment 
of much chatting and laughter, six dusters 
were hemmed with gay-colored worsteds 
in eatstitech, as many dish towels were 
finished and a couple of aprons made. 
All this was accomplished in a half or 
three-quarters of an hour, the needles 
flying with the tongues. 

_ Before anyone could weary of the sew- 
ing, various symbols, all numbered, and 
each representing a variety of cake, were 
passed out and much fun was had in 
guessing them. A sponge was for sponge 
cake, a picture of a hen stood for layer 
cake, a small cake of chocolate for choc- 


olate cake, a picture of two tiny cherubs 
for angel cake, and a picture of a stately 
bride worn by the guest of honor rep- 
resented wedding cake. In similar ways 
gold cake, silver cake, ribbon cake, devil 
cake, fruit cake, election cake, and all 
sorts of varieties, were represented. For 
a prize to the one guessing the most cakes 
correctly a dainty book of chafing-dish 
recipes was given. 

While the interest in the cakes was still 
keen, a number of the girls had busied 
themselves with chafing dishes, preparing 
creamed oysters, creamed salmon with 
peas, rarebit and shrimp wiggle. Soon 
everything was ready to serve on toasted 
crackers. Olives and sweet pickles were 
served with the refreshments, and a simple 
fruit punch. 

Pieces of paper, of uniform size, and 
pencils, were next handed to each guest, 
with the request to write her favorite 
recipe. This called forth more fun and 
produced a great variety of good things, 
among them being brown bread, muffins, 
cookies, cake and egg kisses. When 
everyone had finished writing, the papers 
were collected and put together in dainty 
hand-painted covers, which one of the 
hostesses had prepared beforehand. The 
book was then tied with ribbon and added 
to the bride’s collection of articles for 
future use. 7 
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The beautiful home of the Margaret Morrison Carnegie school, overlooking Schenley 
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Park, Pittsburg, Pennsylvania 





The Margaret Morrison Carnegie School 


By Martha L. Root 


S A NEW departure 
in woman’s education, 
one’s attention is turned 
towards Pittsburg. The 
city of armor plate and 
coal and coke is going 
to turn out something 
richer than all its previous output. The 
Margaret Morrison Carnegie School is 
the new educational “plant,” and girls 
who go through this unique and modern 
institution will come out fitted for the 
profession of womanhood and mother- 
hood. 

Directors from girls’ schools of Amer- 
ica, Canada and Europe have come to see 
the ‘‘method,”’ and pronounce it supe- 
rior. A delegate from the Swedish gov- 
ernment was in Pittsburg recently, on a 
trip to investigate technical training in 
America. A girl will be sent over by the 
Swedish government to study household 
arts at the Margaret Morrison Carnegie 
School, with a view to her returning to 
establish a similar school in her own 
country. 

An English lecturer who came _ to 
America a few months ago to advocate a 





new system of education for women was 
amazed to find his ideas already in oper- 
ation in the Margaret Morrison School. 

The Margaret Morrison School is one 
of the group known collectively as the 
Carnegie Technical Schools of Pittsburg. 
The other three schools are for men, and 
include the School of Applied Scienee, 
School of Applied Design and School 
for Apprentices and Journeymen. 

Mr Andrew Carnegie gave this wom- 
an’s school as a memorial to his mother, 
Margaret Morrison. If one were asked 
to state in a single sentence the object of 
this new institution, the answer would 
be: To educate woman for the home, 
primarily; and, secondly, for vocations 
in which she will be helpful and econom- 
ically resourceful. 

In establishing this new institution, the 
directors were unhampered by tradition 
or precedent, and thus they were free to 
adopt, modify and invent; but the one 
specific aim of the school Mr Carnegie 
desired was the fullest development of 
each individual girl. 

The school, when completed, will be 
built overlooking Schenley Park, and is 
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to be so situated that no one can ever 
build up around it. The main house, in 
which the school proper is now domiciled, 
will ultimately be the administration 
building; and little houses, where the sev- 
eral different subjects will be taught, will 
be connected with it by beautiful cor- 
ridors. Architecturally the school has 
infinite possibilities. The ancient Acrop- 
olis upon its Grecian hill will not be 
more stately than will be the Margaret 
Morrison School when finished. 

Color tones, too, will play a pleasing 
part in the tout ensemble effect. An 
earnest of what the rest is to be may be 
caught from the main structure. It is a 
four-story edifice of cream pressed brick, 
with white terra cotta trimmings. A 
sloping roof of moss-green tile surmounts 
the four walls,. and directly below the 
roof is a projecting Florentine cornice, 
decorated underneath. There is also an 
outside upper frieze of Rookwood pot- 
tery in an iris design. 

The magnificent entrance is elliptical, 
and the oval frieze has the following 
motto engraved in stone: 


“To make and inspire the home; 
To lessen suffering and increase happi- 


ness ; 
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To aid mankind in its upward strug- 
gles; 

To ennoble and adorn life’s work, how- 
-ever humble— 

These are women’s highest preroga- 
tives.” 


It would certainly seem as if Mr Car- 
negie and his board of trustees have done 
everything possible to help young women 
get the best possible development. 

The interior is noteworthy for its 
spacious halls, its large, fine, light class- 
rooms, and its sanitary conveniences. In 
the basement are the laundry school and 
lockers. Besides, there is a store where 
miscellaneous things needed by school- 
girls, can be purchased. The first floor 
is given over to general offices, the 
assembly hall, the faculty suite and the 
biological and chemical laboratories. 

The second floor contains a great study 
hall and the secretarial department class- 
rooms. The household arts department, 
dressmaking and costume design, the 
millinery school anc studio for art, are 
quartered on the third floor, while on 
the fourth is the lunch room, which is 
part of the institutional equipment of 
household arts, the gymnasium and a 
little furnished model apartment of six 
rooms. 

While it may be impossible to deseribe 





A view of the kitchen, showing the gas ranges and the completeness of the equipment 
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all departments in detail, the household 
arts department is perhaps typical. The 
girls form a pretty picture, dressed in 
their uniforms of pink gingham with 
white aprons, flitting through the kitchens 
and other classrooms. The girls learn 
everything from the feeding of a sick 
baby to providing food for one hundred 
and fifty people. They know exactly 
how much it costs to feed a household 
family, and how much for an institu- 
tional famiiy. They know food values 
for different ages—children, grown-ups 
and old people. They know the proper 
food for different diseases, and they can 
caleulate food values. 

All the cooking is done on actual fam- 
ily quantities. The kitchens are real ones, 
and when a girl gets through with her 
morning’s work, she can say, “I have 
cooked a dish.” 

At first, it may seem expensive and 
extravagant, but much of the food is 
sold in the lunch room, and a large part 
of the pickles and preserves is sold, so 
that really much of the money is 
recovered. 

One of the most interesting features 
of household arts is the little six-room 
apartment, which is furnished and man- 
aged, in turn, by the students exactly as 
a home would be. After ringing the 
bell and entering it, one is at once 
impressed by the quietness of the place, 
and that it is a home, plain, simple and 
substantial. 

In groups of three, the girls go into 
this home in rotation. The first is hostess 
and housekeeper; the second acts as 
parlor maid and waitress; and the third 
is the cook and kitchen maid. 

Each girl presides at a breakfast, a 
luncheon, a dinner and a reception in 
this house, and to these events some of 
the city’s most distinguished men and 
women are invited. From drawing room 
to kitchen, each group of three girls 
docs the work. Besides, each girl is 
hostess for a luneheon of about fifty 
guests, usually parents and friends of 
the pupils. 

The hostess prepares the menu and 
hands it to the cook. The latter caleu- 
lates the cost and quantity of food values. 
The maid next receives the menu and 
opposite it writes the pantry list, the 
silver, dishes and linen required. The 
menu is then submitted to the instructor 
for her criticism, but after she has once 
passed upon it, she hears nothing more 
of the entertainment until she herself 
attends it as a guest a few days later 
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and, with the others, tries the “ proof of 
the pudding.” She grades the student 
accordingly. 

The system of teaching is simplicity 
in serving, to place only dishes enough, 
so that there may be no riot of things; 
and each pupil must serve with a reason. 
There is no tomfoolery merely as an 
excuse to have a flunky. Conversation 
is the thing, and the fine art of dining is 
observed rather than a clatter of dishes. 

After the meal, arranged by the stu- 
dent hostess and presided over by her, 
served by the student maid, and prepared 
by the student cook, the young hostess 
shows her guests through the home. 
First they go to the kitchen, where the 
picturesque young senior, in her pink 
gingham frock and white apron and eap, 
escorts them about her little kingdom, 
and tells them how much the meal cost 
which they have just eaten. Breakfasts 
usually range from nine to fifteen cents 
for each visitor, and dinners from fifteen 
to twenty-five cents. The girls serve 
their own pickles and preserves and 
canned fruits. Salads, too, are garnished 
often, by their own pickled green 
peppers. 

This work comes in the senior year, 
so that the girls in the little house test 
out the teaching of the two previous 
years, 

I remember exclaiming particularly 
about the table appointments, when I was 
told that the linen doilies cost seven 
cents each, and the centerpiece was ten 
cents, but each had been carefully made 
by the student. Everywhere there was 
economy of decoration. The linen table- 
cloths were good—evidently they knew 
what thing's in a house ought to be expen- 
sive, and what may be cheap. The 
patterns chosen were the fleur-de-lis, the 
bluebell of Seotland and the thistle. 
All the linen had been hemmed by the 
girls of the school. The colonial glass 
and American china were cheap, but 
had been carefully chosen. 

In the course of instruction, merchants 
send out sample books, from which values 
are compared and color schemes decided 
upon. The girls are taught particularly 
simplicity and beauty of line. 

The curtains, which had been made and 
put up by the girls themselves, were so 
attractive and uniquely hung that one of 
the leading upholstering firms asked to 
imitate them. The entire house repre- 
sents a small beginning, but ultimate 
taste. 

I noticed the kinds of large rugs and 
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asked concerning them. The students 
told me that smooth or pyle rug were 
used in the dining room, because crumbs 
could be brushed off them and not get 
into the loops, as they would do in 
Brussels. On the other hand, Brussels 
was selected for the bedrooms, because 
dust and lint would brush off from it 
easily. This is an illustration of the kind 
of teaching pupils have had. The draw- 
ing room rug was a water-green tone, to 
make a neutral background for other 
appointments. 

Ruskin’s theory of economy 1s prac- 
ticed at the Margaret Morrison school as 
the real idea of the home-making art: 

“ Heonomy no more means saving than 
it means spending money. It means the 
administration of a house, its steward- 
ship, spending or saving, thet is, whether 
money or time, or anything else, to the 
best possible advantage. In the simplest 
and clearest definition of it, economy, 
whether public or private, means the 
wise management of labor, and it means 
this mainly in three senses: applying 
your labor rationally; secondly, preserv- 
ing its produce carefully and distributing 
its products seasonably.” 

A part of the institutional work of the 
household arts department is a_ prac- 
tically demonstrated lunch room, where 
one hundred students are served daily. 
This is run with independent. capital, 
vouchers, banking as well as household 
management. 

The girls, in rotation, cook and serve 
the lunches and keep the books. 

It may be asked why it is necessary 
to study institutional management if the 
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girls do not expect to go into business. 
When one considers the great number of 
women who are on boards of institutions 
as intelligent members of a community in 
charitable work, they should know what 
institutional management means. 

I asked the head of the department if 
there was any other reason, and she 
replied: “Yes, if it only means we ean 
teach young women so that they will 
permit their husbands to sit down quietly 
after a hard day’s work of business 
details which they, the women, have 
learned to comprehend through this insti- 
tutional work, we shall have accomplished 
much.” 

This school offers courses adapted to 
meet widely differing needs. There is 
a day school, which includes a reg- 
ular homemaker’s course with technical 
specialization; a graduate course for the 
training of teachers; a night school, which 
has courses for home and trade use, and 
a “special subjects ” course. The main 
aim and purpose of all the courses is the 
development and individuality of woman- 
liness of the student, and the utilization 
of her powers in the broadest way pos- 
sible along the lines of her keenest inter- 
est and greatest aptitude. 

In the three-year regular course the 
school offers a broad education, the real 
purpose of which is the development of 
the student as a woman in such a way 
as to enable her to express her individ- 
uality and to give her a right point of 
view concerning the duties, opportuni- 
ties and responsibility of women in the 
home and family, in the community and 
in the state. 
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On the Rock-a-Bye ; 


By George E. Low 


Carriages are very fine, 
Automobiles too; 

Railroad trains and aeroplanes 
On a pineh, will do. 


But if you would ride in ease, 
Come along with me; 

Take the road of Rock-a-bye, 
Safe on father’s knee. 


Round and round the world we'll go 
Where man never trod, 

Resting in the dewy eve 
At the Land of Nod. 


Always singing, on we'll go, 
Arms ’round father’s neck, 
Never fearing winds that blow, 

Never fearing wreck, 


Folks who go by motor ears 
Oft get out and shove— 

Rock-a-bye goes on for aye 
For it runs by love. 


So we'll ride and ride and ride 
With love that ne’er shall die, 
Wrapt in peace and hope and joy, 

On the Rock-a-bye. 
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should be devoted to welfare work, the church, to self-improve- 

ment, or indeed to the home and family? 

In' order to answer this question, personal interviews and letters 
of inquiry have been employed in widely separated portions of our 
country, from New England to California and from Chicago to 
Mississippi. The burden of opinion, so far as the answers go, 
indicates that in certain sections the bridge whist craze is on the 
wane, but that in other regions it is still raging and making inroads 
upon more serious endeavor. In Pittsburg, Pa, it is reported 
as innocuous, and yielding to more important things, while in Chi- 
cago, on the other hand, it has the clergy, and even the Law and 
Order League, up in arms. 

The clergymen we should naturally expect to be opposed to 
eard-playing, yet of the eighty pastors approached, from the Atlan- 
tic to the Pacific, twelve see no evil consequences in their com- 
munities, and only one offers a strong objection to cards in 
themselves. Forty-five find bridge whist an evil influence; eleven 
regard the card-playing women as in a class by themselves and of 
no value to the church. As one of them expressed it: 

“Those who are so carried away are not likely to be women 
of much value, whether they play bridge or do not.” 

Another pastor said: “A few women in my community spend 
time at bridge which should go into the creation of a richer home 
life, a eompleter comradeship with their children, or the perform- 
ance of some worthy civic work. But this same type of woman in 
each generation has shown moral irresponsibility in some differing 
way, if not in bridge, in dice, or coquetry.” 

The leading club women of Chicago, as will be seen, deplore 
the excess in card playing in their city and lift their voices again nst ib. 

The drift of the replies in this inquiry indicates a subsidence 
of the bridge whist furor, but the presence, at all times, of a pas- 
sion for cards which will bear watching and may well be kept 
within bounds. Among rich and idle women, gambling has undoubt- 
edly gained a foothold, though to no eonsiderable “extent among 


serious-minded women. 
On the pages following will be found reports from near and far. 








lf} =A Severe Arraignment 


There is profound significance in the 
words, hereinafter quoted, of a woman 
who in rare measure combines the intel- 
lectual, the social and the spiritual in her 
make-up and her experience. She is a 
college graduate, a worker in philan- 
thropiec endeavors, and occupies a high 
position socially in New York and New 
England. She possesses a very large 
acquaintance among people of all classes. 
Following is a portion of her contribu- 
tion to this inquiry; would that there 
were space for the whole of it: 

“Let it once be known that you have 
abjured bridge and you will have no one 
to eall on, none to call on you; no one 
to bid or be bidden by. You will in 
your proper person fulfill Mark Twain’s 
lamentable prophecy—you will be good, 
and you will be very, very lonesome. 

“¢T think I see signs of the passing 
of the fever,’ writes an optimistic editor 
concerning this question. I wonder 
where? Not in the cities, surely, for 
women from New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Minneapolis, St Louis—just to 
call a few random names—testify that 
they know of no receding of the wave. 
Careful questioning and observant visit- 
ing prove this to be true, also, of many 
of the smaller cities. Women continue 
to take lessons in the mornings, and prac- 
tice in the afternoons; they have not 
ceased to have from three to ten regular 
bridge engagements a week. All other 
forms of entertainment are abandoned 
for this; music, books, conversation, are 
alike forgotten, and a missionary society 
must call a meeting in the middle of the 
night if it does not wish to find its mem- 
bers previously engaged. A luncheon or 
a dinner, no matter how formal, is re- 
duced to its lowest gastronomic terms, 
that the women may get to the card 
tables. It is not so much ‘ good form’ to 
simplify the menu as it is good bridge. 

“T know a large number of women who 
neglect the most simple duties and respon- 
sibilities and leave their homes and chil- 
dren to the misrule of servants, while 
they hurry restlessly about to keep their 
bridge engagements. With all the work 
of the world waiting, its real problems 
to be solved, its grave perils to be faced, 
its noble influences to be strengthened, 
with its many fine and innocent pleasures 
open to everyone, and with only one little 


lifetime in which to have a hand in it all, 
women will be contented to spend hours 
and days and months, each a thief of 
youth and vigor, over a handful of cards. 

“Tt would be laughable were it not so 
pitiable, so tragic. It speaks of such eare- 
lessness concerning the gravity and seri- 
ousness of living, such ignorance of life’s 
great purposes, such stupid indifference 
as to the neglect of simple, loving, human 
duties and relationships! Just as if, 
when we have played ecards all we eare 
to, God would allow us to retrace our 
steps, to repair the breaches in our homes, 
to gather our children, little once more, 
into the motherly arms that never had 
time for them while the madness lasted. 
Does any woman think for a moment that 
she will ever have again these days of 
little childhood, these days of young hus- 
band-loving and idealizing? Does she 
realize how, in her husband’s heart, won- 
der, amaze, disappointment and contempt 
are coming slowly to their unhappy evo- 
Iution? I wish I dared to tell some of 
the women I know what I, and others, 
are beginning to read in their husband’s 
faces, in the children’s habits, in the home’s 
atmosphere. Is it not a wicked waste 
of time? One woman told, in my hear- 
ing, of winning enough to buy an auto- 
mobile, and a young girl of wealthy 
parents confessed that she bought her 
winter suit and her superb furs from the 
profits of the card table. These are not 
gambler’s winnings, so please you; they 
are the ‘earnings’ of women who shrink 
from the ugly word gambling, and tell 
with pride of giving ‘half their earnings 
to charity.’ I heard a woman econgratu- 
late herself that she had had such a 
lucky season at bridge that she ‘could 
really make a decently respectable Easter 
offering.’ 

“T have seen women who could 
ill afford it offering prizes of exquisite 
French hand-embroidered underwear, and 
women with plenty of hosiery so.intent 
upon winning a few extra pairs of silk 
stockings that neither storm nor sickness 
could keep them from the bridge table. 
I have met women who were nervously 
unfit for any real work and yet who could 
rise from a sick bed, play ecards an entire 
afternoon, and return unabashed to the 
role of invalid, comforted beyond the 
power of religion by a pierced silver 
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sandwich plate. It is an open 
question as to which is cause 
and which is effect in such 
cases as this. In fact, it is 
worthy of comment that so many women 
who suffer ostentatiously from nervous ex- 
haustion or nervous prostration are invet- 
erate ridge players. 

“ A certain woman installed a trained 
nurse to care for her sick baby one after- 
noon, and returned from her game to 
find the child dying. The mother has 
not ceased to play bridge whist. Any- 
thing which will produce in women such 
ethical and moral insensibility deserves 
to be considered carefully.” 
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Views of California Women 


Leaders of social and club life in San 
Francisco were asked their opinions con- 
cerning the status and influence of card 
games, bridge whist in particular, in their 
state. Their attitude is one of tolerance; 
they discern no mad eraze, and on the 
whole seem to approve of cards wisely 
regulated. Most of them appear to think 
that bridge has come to stay, efforts to 
supplant it with other games having thus 
far failed. It is regarded as a sort of 
first aid to the hostess. Following are 
extracts from interviews with them se- 
cured for the purposes of this inquiry: 

Mrs Lovell White, president of the 
Outdoor League of the California club, 
said: ‘Personally, I do not take an 
interest in bridge. I have always man- 
aged to find something better to do, but 
as a rank outsider, I would say that 
bridge is decidedly on the wane. Women 
are not nearly as crazy over it as they 
were. For a time the papers were full 
of it, and women could talk of nothing 
else—they were infatuated over it just as 
men get over stocks. In fact, they gave 
up all other occupations and neglected, 
to my mind, more wholesome and useful 
work. Now I think it is settling down 
into a regular thing, to be enjoyed once 
in a while, and, in its place, it is a light 
and pleasant recreation.” 

Mrs Patrick Calhoun of San Francisco 
refused to learn the game. She is a 
woman of great force of character, a 
student of literature and is essentially a 
home woman, being the mother of eight 
children. “When I see the great hold 
bridge has on some of my friends,” she 
said, “how they will forego every pleas- 
ure, everything, in fact, for the feverish 


fascination of the game, I refuse to fol- _ 
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low in their footsteps. I pre- 
fer a book, a long walk, a drive 
along the ocean, a pleasant i y 
visit with my friends, or to be 

with my children. Bridge is too exciting, 
and I could not bear to be shut up on a 
sunny afternoon to compete with my 
friends for money or a prize, so I have 
simply refused to learn the game, and I 
think I am just as well off.” 

“In my opinion, bridge is not at all on 
the wane,” said Mrs Foute, wife of the 
late Robert Chester Foute, rector of a 
fashionable Episcopal chureh, to which 
many of the California aristocracy be- 
longed, “though perhaps in a few more 
months some other fad will take its place. 
Bridge playing is bound to stay. You 
can’t work all the time, you know, and 
you can’t just sit and admire nature in 
your leisure moments. When you’re too 
old to dance you have to have some kind 
of fun, so for those whose dancing days 
are over bridge is necessary as a pastime, 
and I certainly hope it will hold its own. 
It is a strong game and the intellectual 
player always wins; therefore, it is a 
good mental exercise.” 

Mrs Eleanor Hyde-Smith belongs to 
one of the oldest California families and 
was one of the first to introduce bridge 
on the coast. “I do not think there is 
anything that ean take the place of cards, 
especially bridge,” she said. “Skat was 
tried, but it is not nearly so charming a 
game. Personally, I love bridge, and the 
enthusiasm continues to be as great as 
far as the enjoyment of the game goes. 
People eventually tire of everything, but 
to my mind there is nothing to take the 
place of bridge for an afternoon’s or 
evening’s entertainment.” 

Mrs Aylett Cotton, one of the founders 
and past president of the California 
club, thinks some game like bridge a 
necessity. “I do not think card-playing 
ever will die down, and bridge still is 
in the front rank. Those who like ecards 
love the game, and if they do not carry 
it too far, I think it is a very pleasant 
and intellectual diversion—as a recrea- 
tion, not as a life work.” 

“ Really, I am not a good one to ask,” 
said Mrs E. P. Baldwin, president of the 
California club, “as I am utterly indif- 
ferent to bridge. I have been merely 
a looker-on. It has amounted to a craze 
among women, but it is not a eraze that 
has interfered with either church or club 
work. In the clubs they continue to play 
just as much. It is an intellectual exer- 
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cise for those who like it, but 
even with bridge lovers the 
enthusiasm is weakened. Bridge 
has become a force of habit, 

being an easy method of entertaining in 

a leisure hour, but personally I take 

more interest in the juvenile court.” 


A Serious Evil in Chicago 


Chicago society goes into card games 
with characteristic vehemenee. So strong 
a hold have bridge whist and euchre 
taken upon the womenfolk of the city 
that a leading Sunday newspaper re- 
cently printed a broadside upon the sub- 
ject, picturing the eard madness in warm 
colors. 

The president of the Law and Order 
League has been requested by a number 
of men to take action to curb the card- 
playing habit among women, which they 
regard as a real menace to the welfare 
of the community. Arthur Burrage Far- 
well, president of this League, was inter- 
viewed with reference to the situation. 
The men who petitioned him had made 
up a list of their ills attributable to the 
card habit. Dinners were uncooked, they 
said; houses were left untidy, appoint- 
ments were broken, and one real tragedy 
was noted. A little girl had fallen into 
the fire and lost her life because her 
mother’s attention was diverted from 
taking care of her and was centered on 
the game of bridge. 

“Tf that particular form of iniquity 
could be stamped out,” said Mr Farwell, 
“it would do more to elevate and nor- 
malize a certain division of society than 
any other one thing that could happen. 
It is either responsible for or the result 
of much of the social unrest of the day, 
and until this expression of the unrest 
is silenced, the main issues of social un- 
happiness cannot be changed. 

“ One man reported to us that his wife 
seemed to have gone insane over card 
playing. She had sold everything in the 
house to pay her admissions to the public 
games, and the allowance which had for- 
merly been quite sufficient for all ex- 
penses was not enough to cover her 
losses.” 

The people who make up these parties 
in Chicago are of that group which 
ought to constitute our chief safeguard 
and defense. It is eomposed chiefly of 
upper clerks, departmental managers and 
secretaries, all of whom provide ade- 
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quately for their families when ‘ > | 
the women take a hand in the } 
work of the household. mo wed 

Eames MacVeagh, a society 
leader and son of the secretary of the 
United States treasury, views the situa- 
tion with some alarm. He said in an 
interview : 

“With women of leisure the diversion 
is a vice. They play all day, either to 
kill time or to make money—mostly for 
the latter. JI know a girl, the daughter 
of a general very prominent in the army, 
who boasts that she dresses herself 
entirely by her winnings in bridge. 
Young couples play for what there is in 
it. They get up a team game that is 
awfully good and just clean everybody 
else out. I’m sure I don’t know what 
the women could do as a substitute, 
unless they flirted. That’s the only sub- 
stitute I can think of that would come 
anywhere near satisfying them, and I 
think it would be more beneficial.” 

Mrs Edward Upton, president of the 
Chicago Woman’s Club, said: “TI don’t 
come in close contact with the card-play- 
ing women, but from what I hear of them 
they must be in a frightful condition 
mentally. In this day when it is possible 
for women to occupy themselves so splen- 
didly in club work for the good of them- 
selves, for the good of their community, 
and for the good of their sex, it is indeed 
deplorable that so large a number of 
women ean find no occupation so absorb- 
ing as to play cards. Every woman in. 
our club would agree with me, I know, 
that it is an evil which ought to be 
stamped out, and which we should be glad 
to use our influence to stamp out.” 

Mrs Alexander Stevenson, president of 
the Fortnightly Club, composed of fash- 
ionable women, protested that she felt 
very strongly on the subject, although 
none of her immediate circle was at all 
addicted to the practice. “ Outside of 
Washington,” she said, “there is a san- 
atorium which, the head physician says, 1s 
filled with patients in a state of nervous 
collapse from ecard playing. A friend 
of mine told me of a woman who gave 
a party with beautiful and expensive 
prizes, vases worth many dollars. The 
woman who won the most beautiful of 
them all started to leave the house with- 
out taking hers, and the hostess said, 
‘Why, aren’t you forgetting your vase?’ 
‘Oh, no,’ answered the winner. ‘I never 
take prizes—I only play for money.’ ” 
Mrs. Stevenson has been characterized as 
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a “remarkable woman, with a 
charming personality and a 
keen mind.” Her words, there- 
fore, contain the balm of a 
reassurance. For just as in her circle 
there are a large number of strong, splen- 
did women who scorn the practice, so 
there are also fine women and large 
numbers of them in all of the other strata 
of Chicago society who are actively op- 
posed to the pastime. 

Rev Z. Barney Phillips has had a fash- 
ionable congregation of the Episcopal 
faith (which work he has recently given 
up, to the end of devoting all of his time 
to study and individual philanthropic 
work), and mingles in a social way with 
the members of the polite world. “ All 
of the time given formerly to philan- 
thropic work,” he says, “is now given 
over to playing cards. Little afternoon 
parties of four and eight are made up at 
noon by a hostess over the telephone, 
when she sees a few hours confronting 
her in which she has nothing to do. She 
cannot bear to face an afternoon by her- 
self and unemployed. She has keyed 
herself up to a piteh where she has to 
have constant occupation of an exciting 
kind, and the occupations whereby the 
church would benefit do not attract her. 
I fear, too, that the habit is growing 
here. 

“Whenever a community becomes as 
the fringe of a garment or the dead 
branch of a tree, nature cuts it off. That 
is what she will do with the idle class 
who finds its only expression in eard 
playing. It will be lopped off as unneces- 
sary—this set on which the ecard playing 
habit is fastened.” Thus spoke Rev 
James Stone, rector of St James’s Episco- 
pal chureh of Chicago, whose parish is 
made up of wealthy and influential resi- 
‘dents. “It is true that the worthless 
activities of this circle do not menace 
chureh work, for they never did any. 
The chureh has very few friends among 
the rich and the fashionable. Its work 
is done by the busy people of this world.” 
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No Craze in Pittsburg 


There is neither a mania nor a craze 
for card-playing in Pittsburg. Card- 
playing as a fad disappeared with the 
advent of the women’s clubs. Likewise 
the whole social life has changed with the 
advent of the motor ear. 

The automobile has eliminated distance, 
and instead of former home hospitality 


and the evening card table, the 
speed is toward the country 
club houses. There are six or 
eight of these, several with the 
accommodations of hotels. The women 
whirl in the motors to luncheon and play 
whist in the afternoons. The men whirl 
to meet the women for dinner and there 
are cards in the evenings. 

The entertainment of house guests and 
transient visitors is now lifted almost 
entirely from the home to the country 
club houses. Every evening at the dinner 
hour the motor ears are speeding to the 
country clubs. On Saturday evenings it 
is the usual thing for two hundred or 
more diners to be served in a single club 
dining hall. Many of the local people 
remain over Sunday. Some stay for 
days. As there are so many allurements 
in outdoor and indoor sports, so many 
pastimes and pleasures, the card-playing 
falls into routine place, and again there 
is no “ eraze.” 

Skat is an absorbing game at the Ger- 
man clubhouse for the men and women. 
The whist players in the society circles 
of Boston, New York and Philadelphia 
are giving attention to skat. In Pitts- 
burg there are some enthusiastic learners 
under instruction of German friends, and 
this fall and winter skat bids fair to 
be a favorite card diversion. 

In interviewing a number of women 
card players, I found three who are 
members of the whist league and who 
have won pins in tournaments played in 
the large cities, but who are zealous 
church members, unfailing in their relig- 
ious duties and active in good deeds. 
One is a Methodist, one is a Presbyterian 
and one an Episcopalian. There are 
other women who are equally capable of 
a game of whist as best serving their 
idea of an intellectual process or a rec- 
reation and without interference with 
their efficiency in church or philanthropic 
work. 

None of the clergymen interviewed con- 
fessed to any inroads or hampering of 
the individual chureh work through the 
inordinate pursuit or craze for card- 
playing. 

Card-playing in social circles in Pitts- 
burg has subsided now into an actual 
business along two lines: one, as the sur- 
est, quickest, best-paying and least 
troublesome method of raising funds for 
benevolent purposes; the other, the purely 
business proposition with individuals in 
the playing for prizes. 
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In no other section of the 
eo country are there so many 

broadening and wholesome oc- 
eupations for hands and minds 
as in the “ Iron City,” so many worthy ap- 
peals on time and strength and so willing 
and courageous effacement of self and 
selfish ends when the eall for duty comes, 


What Some Clergymen Think 


“The little entertaining in ecards that 
is done here,’’ writes a Mississippi rector, 
“js merely one of the social amenities, 
serving to brighten harmlessly, and per- 
haps to make more eheerful and more 
helpful companions to their husbands 
the women who thus spend occasional 
afternoons. The women who are ener- 
getic bridge players are, as a rule, here 
(I speak not of elsewhere), energetic 
church workers. Perhaps bridge, how- 
ever, in diverting the mind from personal 
channels, renders less intolerant of other 
people those who have yielded to its 
fascination. Possibly a little bridge 
might serve as a much-needed antidote 
to the holier-than-thou-ness of those who 
savagely condemn it.” 

From Newport, R I, comes a contrary 
view: “The eard eraze has tended to 
create artificial cliques, very damaging to 
the most healthful social spirit; and its 
‘parties’ have fostered too great inter- 
est in dress, too much absence from home 
and children, an unwholesome banking 
on chanee, and an ungenerous desire to 
“beat.” ” 

“The social eall has become a thing of 
the past,” says a clergyman in Scranton, 
Pa. “The conversationalist is no more; 
in fact, there has been a general loss of 
what might be called the literary element 
among’ our women. Few are able to 
spend their evenings comfortably, or 
enjoy any continuous conversation.” 

Whist playmg of today has gone 
beyond all reasoning, but it is not a dis- 
ease, only a symptom. The disease is the 
absolute selfishness which has taken hold 
of society, and makes it seek pleasure as 
an end, and the end, of existence, disre- 
garding in the pursuit all laws of God 
and all rights of man. Rev Wilham H. 
Lewis, St John’s Rectory, Bridgeport, Ct. 

So far as my own chureh is coneerned, 
I have learned that I ean count on devo- 
tees of whist for very little. Rev J. F. 
Vichert, First Baptist Chureh, Fort 
Wayne, Ind. 

In case the playing is not excessive 
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and not for winning of money [aW, | 
or expensive prizes, I approve 

of the diversion. The social 4 
function must have aim and 

direction. The playing of cards by what- 
ever name prevents idle and wunprofit- 
able standing about indulging in gos- 
sip and tiresome conversation, where one 





is constantly seeking eseape from or 


exchange of companion. I heartily com- 
mend sane and legitimate playing of 
ecards in the social world. Rey Charles 
Hamilton McKnight, Trinity Parish, 
Elmira, N Y. 

It certainly is most remarkable that 
intelligent women can lend themselves to 
such a pursuit morning, noon and night, 
to the exclusion of all that is useful and 
ennobling in life. An innocent game of 
eards, with no prize in sight, is good and 
useful as a diversion and an amusement, 
but the absolute slavery of the devotees 
of bridge whist to their favorite game, 
cannot fail to destroy all interest in real 
life, in conversation, in religion, in all 
that goes to make up the life of a true 
woman, maid or wife or mother. Con- 
versation has become a lost art, church 
work is at low ebb, and the moral and 
intellectual life of women has been per- 
ceptibly lowered by this modern eraze. 
Rev T. J. MacKay, Omaha, Neb. 

Rev Bradford Leavitt, D D, active in 
university society, rector of the First Uni- 
tarian Chureh, San Francisco, says he 
has no objection to bridge playing in 
itself. “Like many other things it is 
the abuse rather than the use of card- 
playing that is objectionable, like smok- 


ing or drinking among men, earried to 


excess. In itself it 1s not harmful, but 
it takes too much time from more impor- 
tant and useful things. To me, it is like 
reading too many dime novels. Women 
with energy and ability could devote a 
little of their extra time and money to 
helping other women among the unfortu- 
nates—to the betterment of the eity, the 
juvenile court or to prevent child labor. 
Good women are needed, and it seems a 
pity they should squander their time in 
overdoing bridge whist. As for playing 
it for money—that is gambling, and men 
should not be expected to shut down 
gambling houses and slot machines when 
the women at home are gambling.” 

“For the average American, ecards 
offer only a recreation which is always 
available, without expense, and involving 
the minimum of effort,” writes a Green- 
field (Mass) clergyman. 
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Looking for fairies, by Clyde G. Chandler 





Blind Man’s Buff, by Clyde G. Chandler 





Fountain, by E. Louise Guernsey 


Scherzo, by Clyde G. Chandler 





Her Son, a piece of West- 
ern sculpture by Miss 
Nellie Walker 





Child Studies by Chicago Sculptors 


By Elia W. Peattie 


HE influence of Mr 
Lorado Taft has been 
felt by each and every 
one of the successful 
young sculptors of Chi- 
cago; nor, indeed, is 

there any denying that the methods of 
this sculptor are noticeable in the work 
of several of his pupils. Mr Taft has 
brought his disciples out of coal mines 
and backwoods villages, has lifted them 
out of the slough of artistic timidity 
and taught them to prize their own 
inspirations and imaginings, and _ has 
tempered their exuberance with that 
abiding sense of fitness which is one of 
his most conspicuous virtues. 

The women, no less than the men, 
have felt his influence, and it is in no 
small degree owing to his persuasion that 
they have kept within the limits of their 
own emotional experience, and that they 
have, in consequence, been able to utter 
themselves in clay and marble and 
bronze with complete sincerity. 

Take, for example, the piquant child 
groups of Miss Clyde G. Chandler. They 
are as spontaneous as laughter, and the 
appeal they make is universal; but Miss 
Chandler might, perhaps, have felt some 
distaste for this form of expression had 
not her master pointed out to her the 
advantages of having what may be 
termed an involuntary talent. It will be 
remembered that Kate Greenaway, that 
artistic mother of a thousand winning 
and immortal babes, sometimes suffered 
from some such restless dissatisfaction, 
and had hours of desiring to do “ greater 
things.” But her friend, John Ruskin, 
held her to her appointed task. 

“Do you imagine that what you are 
doing is a eommon thing?” he would 
demand. “Do you not recognize the fact 
that your talent is unique? Who ean 
resist these little ones of your brush? 
Surely not their own mother!” 

So, again and again, Miss Chandler, 
who, perhaps, also at intervals, dreams 
of “greater things,” has been persuaded 
to return to these charming children of 
her chisel, and as long as she lives she 
must come home to them, whatever her 
artistic excursions may be. 

Clyde G. Chandler was born in Evans- 
ville, Indiana, but she spent the greater 





part of her girlhood in Dallas, Texas, 
where there are, fortunately, plenty of 
clay banks. With these banks the little 
girl made free, from the time that she 
could use her hands. The ordinary doll 
had no charm for her; the clay babies 
were her treasures, and with these she 
peopled the doorsteps, the kitchen, the 
living room, and even ventured to intro- 
duce some of them to the parlor. 

As a child, Miss Chandler saw no 
sculpture, yet she wrought in whatever 
pliable material came to her hand pre- 
sentments of the people she saw about 
her, and grotesques of troll or elf, or 
little beautiful fairies, and regretted, no 
doubt, that she could not breathe the 
breath of life into them, and make them 
indeed her playfellows. Her parents 
sent her, at the age of fifteen, to the 
Massachusetts Normal Art School at Bos- 
ton, where she spent two years. She 
had returned to her home in Dallas, 
Texas, when Mr Taft made her acquaint- 
anee. He went there to lecture, and at 
the close of his address, a slight, white- 
faced girl with honey-colored hair came 
to him to. say that she, too, could shape 
figures. He ealled upon her the next 
day—for it is a part of his policy of 
life never to let the flame of beauty 
die for want of fanning—and induced 
Miss Chandler’s parents to send her to 
the Art Institute at Chicago. She studied 
there for three years, and then became 
one of Mr Taft’s assistants, working in 
his studio for two years. 

Her sculptural groups won the Lyman 
Walton prize for two years in succession; 
and this last year the ladies of the Munic- 
ipal Art League gave her Kathleen 
honorable mention. Miss Chandler is 
now in Europe, the recipient of a schol- 
arship which permits her to work there 
for a year. 

No one of all the women who has 
entertained sculptural ambitions here in 
Chicago has touched a higher note than 
Miss Nellie Walker. Miss Walker is an 
Iowa girl, having come to, Chicago from 
Red Oak. Her father is a marble cutter, 
and his daughter early learned to use the 
implements which were familiar to his 
hand, and experiments in marble were 
her diversion while she was still in short 
frocks. At the age of sixteen, she seri- 
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ously declared herself for sculpture, and. 


from that time to this, as the assistant of 
Mr Taft, or in independent work, she has 
kept undeviatingly to her satisfying task. 

Few pieces of Western sculpture have 
won the sympathetic appreciation of 
Her Son, in which Miss Walker has 
portrayed a mother gazing in awe and 
amazement at the son who stands erect, 
elated with the vision which he may not 
share with her. The mother is half 
withdrawing her clasp from her stripling 
son, who seems not only able, suddenly, 
to go his way alone, but is led and lifted 
by some power of understanding beyond 
the mother’s comprehension. She wears 
a look of almost poignant patience as 
she looks at him. He is the son of her 
body, but his spirit transcends her in 
knowledge and in dreams. 

Perhaps the _ best-known sculptor 
among the feminine group of Chicago 
is Mrs William Wendt, née Julia 
Bracken. Mr Taft, writing in his His- 
tory of American Sculpture, says: “ She 
has abundant ingenuity and a well-char- 
acterized style of her own, recognizable 
for its decorative grace. Miss Bracken 
has done considerable work of a high 
quality, not limiting herself to the usual 
processes and materials, but carving in 
wood and marble with equal facility. 
Her clever reliefs of Ibsen, Carlyle and 
others are well known through repro- 
ductions; her portraits are strong charac- 
terizations, while her works of fancy are 
rich in unexpected charms; a tiny Jap- 
anese mother and baby, for instance, has 
not been surpassed in this country for 
dainty grace. Her stately Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations, a souvenir of the 
Columbian exposition, stands in bronze 
in the capitol at Springfield.” 

Julia Bracken Wendt says that she 
began modeling as a child in the clay 
banks of Galena, Illinois; then, when she 
was old enough to venture from home, 
she came as a student to the Art Institute 
at Chicago, later entering the studio of 
Mr Taft. She assisted him for six years, 
helping him with the decoration of the 
Columbian exposition buildings. and 
creating two figures on her own account 
—one of these being the Illinois Wel- 
coming the Nations, to which reference 
has been made. 

The imaginative work of Alice Cooper, 
now Mrs W. M. Hubbard, has enjoyed 
popularity because of something pecu- 
harly gallant and invigorating which 
invests it. 
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ous squaw who led the explorers, Lewis 
and Clark, upon their westward journey, 
was one of the most admired sculptural 
pieces at the exposition at Portland, 
Oregon, which celebrated the triumphs 
of those adventurers; and her Summer 
Breeze is an insouciant and fascinating 
achievement. 

She was born in Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
but when she was a baby her parents took 
her to Denver. She counterfeited her 
cats and dogs in the wet road mud, and 
later made modelings of her friends. She 
was little more than a baby when her 
bias revealed itself, and she was very 
young, indeed, when she was placed in 
the modeling class of Mr Preston Powers, 
a son of Hiram Powers. Later she came 
to the Art Institute at Chicago, and 
eventually passed into Mr Taft’s studio. 

Miss Florence Wyle, one of the instrue- 
tors at the Art Institute, and the creator 
of the charming fountain herewith por- 
trayed, also began her career with other 
ambitions than those of sculpturing. She 
meant to be a physician, and came up 
from Trenton, Illinois, with that end in 
view. But some impulso drove her to the 
Art Institute. For the past five years 
Miss Wyle has studied with Mr Charles 
Mulligan, and she is at present the 
instructor of the night school and the 
Saturday classes at the Institute. Little 
enough time is left for original work, 
as may be surmised, over and above the 
hours devoted to teaching, yet Miss Wyle 
contrives to be represented in the local 
exhibitions. 

Miss KE. Louise Guernsey is another 
young sculptor of ability who has passed 
several years at the Institute, and in Mr 
Taft’s studio. She has been so fortunate 
also as to have two years of study abroad. 
A fountain designed and modeled by her 
took the second prize at a recent exhibi- 
tion of Chicago artists. She is now an 
instructor in the James Millikin Univer- 
sity at Decatur, Illinois, but she looks 
upon Chicago as her abiding place, and 
may be reckoned with her women seulp- 
tors. 

There are a number of sculptors among 
Chicago women who have not been men- 
tioned in this too brief article, but enough 
has been said, perhaps, to indicate that 
there is a strong and sincere group of 
women working side by side with such 
men as Mulligan, Taft and Crunelle, to 
develop in Chicago that art which, when 
carried to its higher altitudes, is one of 
the noblest decorations of a great eity. 


The Spiritual Training of Children 


By Florence Morse Kingsley 


In response to “ A Letter” in the August number—The Editor] 


HEN Moses was 
speaking his last 
words to the Chil- 
dren of Israel on 
the brink of Jor- 
dan, knowing that 
he must — shortly 

ascend that lonely mountain in the land 

of Moab, from which he was never to 
come down, he said: 

“ And thou shalt teach them [the laws 
of God as revealed to himself] diligently 
to thy children, and shalt talk of them 
when thou sittest in thine house, and 
when thou walkest by the way, and when 
thou liest down, and when thou risest 
np. 

This was the final bulwark raised by 
the great Law-giver against the approach- 
ing assault of heathenism and idolatry. 
The relation of the chosen people to 
their God and his wondrous dealing with 
them was never to be forgotten or lost 
sight of in the rush of battle and con- 
quest and commercial success. God’s 
words, his acts, his laws, were to be 
familiarly talked about in the home, as 
well as formally taught. The children, 
even the little children, were to hear 
about these strange and* sacred things 
from infancy. And to this day the chil- 
dren of this storied people know more of 
the origin of their race and of the stu- 
pendous events which revealed to them 
their relation to Jehovah than many of 
a so-called new and more joyful dispen- 
sation. 

No, the parents of today do not often 
speak to their children of the Creator, 
nor make their spiritual kinship to God 
a topic of conversation in the home or 
elsewhere. If a traveler from a foreign 
country, wholly unacquainted with our 
religious beliefs and modes of worship, 
were to live unquestioning in an average 
American household for, say, a fortnight, 
how much, think you, would he be able 
to tell another of our religion? There 
has grown up, somehow, a curious reti- 
eence, an almost unbroken barrier of 
silence, behind which the deeper emotions 
are supposed in some mysterious fashion 
to flourish in a seclusion believed to be 
sacred. Yet now and again a more 





observant person is heard to inquire, 
“ How, as things are going now, are we 
going to keep our little ones from irrev- 
erence and atheism? In what ways are 
we to fortify our sons against the surge 
of skepticism and pessimism sure to break 
over their young lives in business and 
professional occupations? How stop the 
terrible increase of suicide and_ in- 
sanity ?” 

Is it enough to send our ehildren regu- 
larly to Sunday school, with little or ne 
knowledge on our part of what is being 
taught them there? Will churehly hymn, 
prayer and sermon “save” them? Shall 
we be scrupulously careful never to omit 
“the blessing” over food, and bastion 
the family altar with rigid observance? 
Shall we teach catechisms—long or short— 
and enforee a rigorous observance of the 
Sabbath? All these time-honored “ means 
of grace,” if rightly employed, may help 
a young soul in its unfoldment. But are 
they to be depended upon with any degree 
of certainty to work the miracle of regen- 
eration? Ask the workers in city mis- 
sions and refuges, and they will tell you 


that many of the forlorn waifs and dere- 


hets which drift within their compas- 
sionate reach have broken away from 
homes where all these pious observances 
were duly insisted upon. The manifest 
futility—and I use the word thought- 
fully—of these rites, when merely per- 
functory, is, I believe, the reason for their 
abandonment in the average home of the 
present generation. There is a growing 
conviction, both in the ehureh and out- 
side of it, that nothing less vital than a 
daily practice of a living religion will 
satisfy and so “save” any soul. 

And what is religion? Ask ten grown 
persons of your acquaintance, and you 
may receive as many answers, possibly 
all wide of the mark. Turn to the chil- 
dren, and if they ean be induced to 
answer at all they will tell you vaguely 
that religion is “being good.” Further 
urging may elicit a variety of dubious 
definitions. “Being good” consists in 
going to chureh; not laughing in Sunday 
school; reading in the Bible—which few 
children will do, if left to their own 
devices; “saying” their prayers: “ Now 
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I lay me down to sleep,” or, “ Our Father 
which art in heaven,” exercises to be 
quickly gotten through with on cold 
nights, or gabbled excitedly, like a heathen 
incantation, in moments of fancied peril. 
Perhaps not one will be able to tell you 
the simple truth which the Scriptures, 
rightly read, unfold; and why? Simply 
because that truth has been hidden with 
clouding definitions, fogged with theolog- 
ical dogma, choked with rubbish, like a 
clear spring fouled with the refuse of a 
city street. 

“God is a Spirit, infinite, eternal, un- 
changeable, in his being, wisdom, power, 
holiness, justice, goodness and truth.” 
But there is more—much more, if we 
will but see it; man is the child of God, 
partaking, of divine necessity, of the 
nature of his Father, and hence eternal 
in his being, potentially wise, powerful, 
holy, just, good and true. “ For in him 
we live and move and have our being.” 

It is of this vital relationship of our 
lives to God that we should teach our 
ehildren from the earliest moment of 
their dawning thought. Teach them to be 
conscious of God in his world of beauty, 
but, above all, in the inner sanctuary of the 
soul. Teach them that this loving Father 
is very Life of our lives. “ Closer is he 
than breathing; nearer than hands or 
feet; aware of our inmost thoughts, 
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careful of our happiness, ever ready and 
willing to manifest himself as our wis- 
dom, energy, success, and no less as our 
abounding health—nay, more, as the very 
spring of our existence. Teach them to 
speak to God, not in formal phrase, but 
as one would speak to a near and famil- 
iar friend, confident that the lightest 
whisper breathed in the darkest night 
will be heard and never ignored nor mis- 
understood. 

To the child who so learns to enter the 
Holy of Holies within his own being, 
there can come no moment in life when 
he will break into that despairing ery, 
“What’s the use of living, anyway?” 
Little by little, through repeated and 
often doubting experiments, he will learn | 
to turn with joyful certainty to the great 
heart of Love which ever awaits his eall. 
It may be that only in times of anguish 
and peril he will appeal to this Friend 
who never thrusts himself upon the eon- 
sciousness, but waits to be sought and 
found, though “ He is not far from any 
one of us.” But the time will surely 
come when the soul, wearied of the baser 
self which struggles and fears and doubts, 
will learn to rest in the consciousness of 
God, realizing at last with awe that he 
can say from his own heart’s experience, 
“ My Lord and my God!” 
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A Money-Making Device for Fairs 


NE of the most profitable and 
interesting of the money-making 
features of a large fair in Spring- 

field, Mass, was the booth known as “ The 
Duck.” This was a new working out of 
the familiar grab-bag and a great im- 
provement upon it. Its success may be 
inferred from the fact that the duck in 
two afternoons and evenings took in one 
hundred dollars in nickels and dimes. 
The child approaching “The Duck,” 
saw a fleecy white duck, reaching its 
long neck from the front of a leafy booth. 
Beside the duck was a little window. 
The duck reached out its bill, taking the 
nickel or dime, which it passed around 
into the window, taking from within a 
pareel and delivering it to the buyer. 
Some children came again and again with 
their coins, and as the parcels were a 
large money’s worth, being toys and 


knickknacks of all sorts, the satisfaction 
was very general. 

The duck was made in this way: The 
wire netting used for chicken yards was 
bent in a threefold screen and eovered 
with foliage, thereby creating a booth. 
The duck was wired upon the front, with 
the window by its left side. The breast 
of the duck was made of pasteboard and 
the neck was a stocking, the whole being 
wound with cotton. The foot of the 
stocking was slit and a bill of pasteboard, 
covered with pink paper, was attached 
thereto. The operator sat within the 
booth, her arm extending through the 
stocking, so that she could take the eoins 
and pass out the packages. A shelf was 
attached to the inside of the booth, on 
which the operator rested her arm. A 
peephole for the operator is also neees- 
sary. 


Inexpensive Lunches by Co-operation 


By Edith Brown Kirkwood 


CAN think of nothing 
which would afford me 
greater pleasure than 
having disaster befall 
the Ursula Club,” re- 
marked a_ restaurant 
manof Chicago. “ Which 
is generous of you,” replied a listener. 

“ Yes,” he answered, “it is generous 
of me, considering that no one organiza- 
tion in all Chicago has done so much 
harm to the restaurant business.” 

It was not the intention of the restau- 
rant man to be complimentary, as he who 
runs may read, but nevertheless he was 
extremely flattering. In the acknowledged 
rivalry, he admitted the business sagacity 
of a group of business women, who, as a 
side issue, have brought to success a busi- 
ness venture which for uniqueness stands 
alone in the world. 

This Ursula Club of Chicago is the 
ene and only business operated for the 
sole purpose of mutual benefit to its 
members and not for money gain; it is 
the one and only co-operative business 
managed wholly by women; it, probably, 
is the only organization of its general 
kind where membership is limited to bus- 
iness women. 

The elub came into existence about the 
time of the World’s Fair. At its birth 
it was one of those misguided, well-inten- 
tioned undertakings known as a semi- 
eharity experiment. Business women as 
yet were new upon the market. No 
woman of means, in those days, could 
understand why any of her sex should 
enter business or professional life for 
reasons other than absolute poverty. 
The spirit of independence was rife 
among the business women and the aver- 
age girl preferred carrying a luncheon 
to eating one which insinuated she could 
not afford a better. The venture naturally 
dwindled. 

When the club was yet in its baby 
years, new directors—real business, direc- 
tors—sent forth the word that well-inten- 





tioned semi-charity had died a natural — 


and peaceable death and in its stead there 
had come into being a co-operative busi- 
ness. The object of the new undertaking 
was the mutual benefit of the members— 
a benefit to be derived from the advan- 
tage of pure food at reasonable rates, 


of a rest and reading room, of the form- 
ing of friends and business companion- 
ships and of social intercourse. 

From the first, the rise to success was 
gradual, until the club, now in full-sized 
womanhood, finds itself possessed of a 
membership of seven hundred and fifty 
business girls and women buying monthly 
tickets at twenty-five cents a month. In 
the winter, an average of seven hundred 
members and guests lunch daily at its 
tables, each member being entitled to 
three guests on her ticket, and all tran- 
sient guests, unaccompanied by a member, 
being asked to pay five cents a visit—a 
following which brings an added income 
of some thirty dollars a month to the 
club’s exchequer. 

For these lunchers, the very best the 
market affords in all lines of food and at 
all seasons of the year is purchased. The 
management of this portion of the elub’s 
activities is in the hands of Miss Nell E. 
Gerrish, a business woman of experience, 
who, for the past three of the dozen 
years in which she has been connected 
with the organization in various capaci- 
ties, has been at the restaurant helm. 
Miss Gerrish is at her desk every morn- 
ing at 8 o’clock. She buys all the food 
which is used, she plans all the menus, 
she keeps her finger on the pulse of 
every department; in fact, during rush 
hours Miss Gerrish is not averse to leav- 
ing her desk and helping behind the 
counters that the wheels may run 
smoothly under press of business. 

She declares, with pride, that the fruit 
she purchases for use in her pies is the 
same the owners of soda fountains use 
for their fruit sundaes, their ice-cream- 
fruit soda water concoctions and other 
dainty drinks and dishes of the hot 
weather. Thirty of these pies are made 
for a “slow” day, and in addition some 
twelve cakes, laden with various frostings,» 


several puddings, from three to four Kinds~ * x 


of ice creams in summer, tarts, cookies, 
fruits, nuts and candies enter into the 
list of desserts. As to meat, an average 
of one hundred and twenty-five pounds is 
used daily. 

On the menu, roast beef, beef stew, 
corn-beef hash and frankfurters are 
found daily, the change of each day ap- 
pearing in a second stew and a special 
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fancy meat—cutlets, meat pie or some 
such dish. Potatoes in the variety of 
mashed, creamed, hashed, German fry, 
baked, esealloped, boiled, and sweet in 
season, are prepared every day and fresh 
vegetables in season appear on the daily 
menu. 

The portions served the lunchers are 
so much above the average that only a 
man from the fields could succeed in eat- 
ing a fifty-cent luncheon at the club, 
provided he chose with reason and ate 
all provided. The cooking is decidedly 
of the home variety and here is the cost 
of the food portions: 

The soups—real soups, too—sell at five 
eents a bowl; all the meats are five cents 
a portion, except the chops, which cost 
the buyer seven cents, or the fancy meat 
of the day, for which she must pay ten 
cents. Salads—potato, chicken or veal, 
fruit, plain or combination vegetable— 
also sell at five cents aserving, except the 
combination vegetable, which is rated at 
ten cents. Potatoes mean an expenditure 
of three eents. Other vegetables are five 
cents a dish. 

The bread baker at the Ursula Club 
is the kind for whom many seek but few 
find. Her raisin, nut, plain, whole wheat 
or rye bread sells for one cent a slice; 
her great cinnamon rolls cost two cents; 
plain rolls, one cent; and muffins, two 
cents. Butter is one cent a square; rel- 
ishes cost one cent the spoonful. Pies 
are made in large tins and cut into five 
or six sections, each cut costing five cents 
except the fresh fruit, for which an addi- 
tional two cents is charged. 

For the coffee, for which five cents a 
eup is charged, full strength cream is 
used and three and one-half gallons of 
the cream are purchased daily. Tea costs 
three cents a eup or five cents a pot. 
Puddings and ice creams are five cents 
a dish; cookies and doughnuts, two cents 
each; and cake, three cents a slice. This 
price list is arranged only with a view 
of meeting expenses above the ticket in- 
come. If the year or quarter shows a 
surplus fund, it goes into new dishes, 
new rest room furniture or new books, 
for the elub already has a cireulating li- 
brary of seven hundred books, in charge 
of a skilled librarian—a member of the 
elub. 

The monthly disbursements of the or- 
ganization average $2,800, for which $400 
goes for rent; for, of necessity, the room 
for the Ursula Club must be located 
within easy reach of the loop district. 
During its growth it has oecupied four 
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different sites, the present being the first 
ground floor space. It is located on Ran- 
dolph Street, just around the corner from 
Wabash Avenue, diagonally across the 
street from the publie library and within 
a stone’s throw of the Marshall Field 
retail establishment and therefore of the 
shopping’ district. : 

Miss Margaret Gerity is the present 
president, Miss Jessie MacFadgeon and 
Miss Julia Peebles are the vice-presidents, 
Miss Kate L. Page is secretary and Miss 
Irene Maloney is the treasurer. The 
board members inelude all of these offi- 
cers except the secretary, Miss Juliette 
Mann, Miss Mildred Hawk, Miss Bessie 
Jacobs, Miss Katherine Stockdale and 
Miss Louise Parker. 

Loyalty has been a pronounced char- 
acteristic of the members. Miss Mann, 
the board member, who is the buyer for 
the eut-glass department at Marshall 
Field’s, was one of the members of 
the original board seventeen years 
ago, and Miss Page, who has been an 
officer for some years, announces with 
pride that she has taken her luncheon 
at the Ursula Club every working day 
for fourteen years—except Thursdays, 
when she returns a weekly visit of a 
friend at a favorite lunching place. No 
doubt it is this loyalty which has brought 
the venture to the point of success. 

The officers and board are elected by 
the members every February, a nominat- 
ing committee choosing the ticket two 
weeks previous to the election. The elec- 
tions, like everything else in the club, are 
conducted on a strictly business basis. 
Every woman interested has other duties 
and there is little time or desire for poli- 
tics. Now and then a girl of ambitions 
secures the necessary twenty-five signers 
and posts an opposition ticket five days 
before election, but the girls so nominated 
never are elected and usually this method 
of securing office is shunned by the bet- 
ter-class girls. Once a month the board 
holds a business meeting and once a 
month the club gives an entertainment 
with supper. 

Naturally the cafeteria plan of service 
is in vogue—all except the clearing of 
the tables. Miss Gerrish employs some 
twenty-five women and girls, distributed 
through the kitchen, dining room and of- 
fices. Most of them have been with her 
since the beginning of her management 
of the organization and the servant girl 
question is unknown. 

“Servant girl problems?” said Miss 
Gerrish. Well, you see, there are no 
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servant girls. We all are working women 
in the elub, whether in the highest. cleri- 
eal position, the professions or the kit- 
chen; all are equal and so considered. 


we 
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That is the basis of our club family.” 

Perhaps, after a fashion, the house- 
keeper might find this idea worthy of 
emulation. 
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Los Angeles’ Blunder 


Millions for Water, But Not a Cent for Fireproof Protection of 
the Children 


Sp le508 ANGELES—wealthy, in 
: pie many respects progressive, 
#1 a city of beautiful homes 
” and fine public buildings, 
is deliberately planning to 
expose her children to the 
awful possibilities which 
always exist in school buildings which are 
not fireproof. Twelve new school build- 
ings, one of them a high school, are to be 
built at a cost of nearly three-quarters 
of a million dollars, not one of them to 
be of modern fireproof construction! 

This backward step, for it is no less, 
is apparently the will of the people. Ac- 
cording to a statement of the Board of 
Edueation, the citizens will not vote in 
favor of an issue of bonds adequate to 
more costly buildings. The members of 
the Board personally favor the erection 
of fireproof school buildings, so they aver, 
but they are preparing specifications for 
wooden buildings, perforce; the bond 
issue is too small for anything better. 

Apparently Los Angeles has not fully 
awakened to the danger which always 
exists where large numbers of school 
- ehildren are housed in wooden buildings. 
In this respect she is far behind many 
cities farther East, where the sentiment in 
favor of the most modern fireproof con- 
struction of schoolhouses is almost uni- 
versal, The plea of economy is hardly 
to be accepted in view of the fact that 
the community is wealthy and prosper- 
ous. When these Californians were 
shown the necessity of going 250 miles 
for water, they voted $23,000,000 for an 
aqueduct. A demand for $10,000,000 -for 
harbor improvements has found a ready 
sentiment in its favor. It appears, there- 
fore, that the public sense of responsi- 
bility for the lives of its school chil- 
dren has not yet been sufficiently 
awakened. 





Frame buildings are the rule through- 
out southern California. Of late years 
there has been a tendency to put up 
structures of the “slow-burning” type, 
but wooden buildings are still too numer- 
ous. The superintendent of buildings in 
Los Angeles has repeatedly urged upon 
the eity council the necessity of erecting 
all pubhe buildings of brick or conerete. 
In his annual message the past summer, 
Mayor Alexander made a similar recom- 
mendation. Dr E. C. Moore, superin- 
tendent of publie schools, says in his 
annual report: “It begins to be time for 
this eity to discontinue building wooden 
buildings, and to put its money into 
shghtly more expensive, but more endur- 
ing, safer and more beautiful structures 
of brick and concrete. The maximum of 
safety will not be attained until this is 
done. And it iseneither wise nor neees- 
sary to wait for a holocaust of children to 
teach us what the maximum of safety in 
school buildings means.” 

Dr Moore is awake to the danger which 
ever lurks where frame school buildings 
are used. It is a pity that he has not 
succeeded in awakening his fellow-eiti- 
zens. Modern fireproof construction 
would make for economy as well as for 
safety; the buildings would have a per- 
maneney which frame buildings can never 
have. Sound business«sense should lead 
Los Angeles taxpayers to demand the 
best, even if they do not sense the peril 
to which they are deliberately exposing 
their children. 

Here is an opportunity for the moth- 
ers of Los Angeles to exert their infltence 
to prevent their fair city from makipg 
so gross a blunder as the building of: 
twelve frame school buildings. Children 
are never safe herded in buildings of 
wood construction. No amount of fire 
drills or fire protection will wholly elim- 
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inate the danger. So long as a building 
ean burn, and burn rapidly, just so long 
is every child therein in peril. 

The issue which Los Angeles parents 
face is a clear one: will they, without 
protest, allow their children to be sub- 
mitted to the risk of a holocaust when, 
by a measurable increase of expenditure, 
the safety of their little ones could be 
assured ? 


Passing of the School Cup 


A wideawake board of education in 
Auburn, N Y, early recognized the dan- 
gers of the common drinking cup in the 
publie schools. In not a single school 
in that city is a common drinking cup 
allowed. All of the buildings are sup- 
plied with sanitary drinking fountains in 
suitable locations. 

While a few of these buildings have 
patented fountains, the majority are fitted 
out with a type of fountain designed and 
made under the direction of the city 
superintendent of schools. By permis- 
sion, we herewith show a drawing of this 
fountain. While it is _ thoroughly 
hygienic, and as satisfactory in use as 
the patent fountains now on the market, 
the merit of costing only a third as much 
is claimed for it. It is estimated that 
set up ready for use the cost is less than 
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A practical “‘homemade”’ hygienic drinking fountain in 
use in the schools of Auburn, 
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water bubbles up in the cup B, the lips 
touching the water only. At C is a small 
hole for draining the eup and connecting 
pipe. This is important, inasmuch as the 
water would otherwise become stale and 
would also rust out the pipe. The valve 
K controls the flow, so that there will 
never be undue pressure, foreing the 
water to spurt up in the cup. 

The cost of these fountains is mate- 
rially lessened if they are so arranged 
that one can be placed above another in 
the different floors of the building. The 
cup is of cast iron, enameled with bath- 
tub enamel, and this may be easily re- 
enameled as often as desired. It is 
threaded for the eighth-inech pipe which 
connects with the faucet at A. 


Progress East and West 


Tt is typical of Kansas that she should 
lead in the movement to conserve public 
health by abolishing the publie drinking 
cup. Onthe Ist of September was put in 
force the somewhat drastie order issued 
by the Kansas state board of health, 
abolishing the common drinking cup in all 
publie schools, private schools, railway 
stations, railway trains and state educa- 
tional institutions. Thus at one stroke 
Kansas has undertaken what other states 
are leading up to by a somewhat slow 
process of education. 

The little tin eup has been banished 
forever from the public schools of Albion, 
Michigan. For more than two years san- 
itary drinking fountains have been in 
use in Albion schools, and the superin- 
tendent of education writes: “I have yet 
to hear one single objection to their use. 
On the contrary, the pupils and teachers 
are well pleased with them, us them 
freely and have many times expressed 
their satisfaction and pleasure.” 

St Paul, Minnesota, is gradually in- 
stalling sanitary drinking fountains in 
the pubhe schools. They have been 
placed in some of tue largest school build- 
ings, and are giving the best of satis- 
“action. 

“We are well pleased with the drink- 
ing fountains established in our schools,” 
writes the superintendent of schools of 
Rutherford, N J. 

Automatie drinking fountains are being 
established as rapidly as possible in the 
schools of Portland, Maine. One of their 
latest and largest buildings is fully 
equipped with hygienic fountains of the 
most approved type. Other buildings will 
be equipped as funds become available. | 
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“* He came forth to meet the Princess Fourbette”’ 


Blondine 


‘Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachel H. Stannard 


Drawings by F. Strothmann 


en HERE was once a king 
who was ealled Benin. 
Everybody loved him be- 
cause he was so kind; 
but bad people feared 
him beeause he was so 
just. Queen Doucette, 
his wife, was just as good as he was. 
There was also a little princess who was 
called Blondine on account of her beau- 
tiful light hair and who was good and 
kind like her king-papa and her queen- 
mamma. But when Blondine was a very 
httle girl, a sad thing happened. 





The 


queen died, and for a long time the king 


mourned bitterly. Blondine was too tiny 
to understand that her mamma was dead; 
she went on laughing, playing, eating and 
sleeping as usual. The king loved his lit- 
tle Blondine dearly, and she loved him 
better than anyone else. He gave her the 
costliest toys, the daintiest bonbons and 
the most delicious fruits, and Blondine 
was very happy. 

One day, King Benin ealled for his 
minister, Leger, and said, “ My friend, the 
people all wish me to marry again; but 
I am still so grieved at the loss of my 
dear wife Doucette that I eannot bring 


myself to go and seareh for another. I 
charge you to find me a prineess who will 
make my poor Blondine happy; that is 
all I ask.” 

Leger departed at once, visited many 
kingdoms and found many princesses, 
ugly, deformed or ill tempered. Finally 
he came to the court of King Turbulent, 
whose daughter was handsome, witty, 
agreeabie and apparently kind-hearted. 
Leger was so charmed with her that he at 
onee asked for her hand, without inquir- 
ing whether she really was good. Tur- 
bulent was delighted to get rid of his 
daughter, whose disposition was hateful, 
jealous and proud, and who also stood 
in the way of his own pleasures. He at 
once gave permission to Leger to take 
her away to the land of King Benin. 

Leger departed with the Princess Four- 
bette and four thousand mules laden with 
her property and jewels. 

A messenger had been sent to inform 
King Benin of their approach, and he 
came forth to meet the Princess Fourbette. 
He thought her very handsome, but not 
nearly so kind and sweet looking as his 
poor Queen Doucette. When Fourbette 
saw Blondine, she cast such a look of 
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“ Every day Blondine drove in the garden” 





The Forest of Lilacs 
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hatred upon her, that poor little Blondine, 
who was already three years old, was 
frightened and burst out crying. “ What 
does this mean?” demanded the king. 
“Why is my good little Blondine crying 
like a naughty child?” 

“Oh, dear Papa,’ cried Blondine, 
throwing herself into the king’s arms, “ do 
not give me to that princess; she looks 
bad. I am afraid of her.” 

The king looked in surprise at the Prin- 
cess Fourbette, who hastened to change 
her expression, so that the king should not 
see the terrible look which had frightened 
Blondine. He made up his mind to see 
that Blondine was kept away from the 
new queen, and cared for by her nurse 
and maid who had brought her up and 
who loved her dearly. Thus the queen 
seldom saw Blondine, but when she did 
happen to meet her, she could not help 
showing that she did not lke her. 

At the end of a year came a little 
new daughter, who was named Brunette, 
because of her coal-black hair. Brunette 
was pretty, though not nearly so pretty 
as Blondine; and besides she was bad like 
her mamma. She did not like Blondine 
and was very unkind to her. She bit 
her, pinched her, pulled her hair, broke 
her toys and spoiled her pretty dresses. 
But Blondine never got angry, and always 
tried to find excuses for Brunette. 

“ Oh, Papa,” she would say to the king, 
“do not scold her; she is so little she 
does not know how bad I feel when she 
breaks my things,” or, “She only bit me 
in fun,” or, “ She was only playing when 
she pulled my hair.” 

King Benin kissed his daughter Blon- 
dine and made no remark; but he saw 
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well enough that Brunette did all this on 
purpose, and that Blondine forgave her 
out of the kindness of her heart. So he 
erew to love Blondine more and more, and 
Brunette less and less. 

Queen Fourbette, who was very quick- 
witted, saw and understood everything; 
but she hated the innocent Blondine more 
and more, and if she had not feared the 
king, she would have made Blondine the 
most unhappy child in the world. The 
king had ordered that Blondine should 
never be left alone with the queen, and 
as everyone knew he was just, as well as 
kind, and punished disobedience severely, 
the queen herself did not dare to disobey. 


II—Blondine is Lost 


Blondine was now seven years old and 
Brunette three. The king gave Blondine 
a pretty little carriage, drawn by two os- 
triches and attended by a little page, a 
nephew of Blondine’snurse. The page, who 
was called Gourmandinet, was very fond of 
Blondine, for she had always played with 
him and showed him many _ kindnesses. 
But he had one dreadful fault; he was 
so greedy and so fond of sweets that he 
was capable of doing a very wrong thing 
for the sake of a box of candy. Blondine 
often said to him, “ I ike you very much, 
Gourmandinet, but I don’t lke to see you 
so greedy. I wish you would try to cure 
yourself of your bad habit; it will make 
everyone despise you.” 

Gourmandinet would kiss her hand and 
promise to do better; but he went on steal- 
ing cake from the kitchen and bonbons 
from the pantry, and was often whipped 
for his disobedience and gluttony. 





“He went on stealing cake from the kitchen’ 
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THE CHILDREN 


When Queen Fourbette heard about this 
boy’s weakness she decided to try to use 
it against Blondine. We shall see what 
it was that she planned to do. 

Every day Blondine drove in the garden 
with the little carriage drawn by the 
ostriches and with Gourmandinet as 
coachman. This garden was separated by 
a fence from a magnificent forest called 
the Forest of Lilacs, because it was full of 
blossoming lilae bushes the year round. 
No one ever entered this forest. It was 
said that it was enchanted and that peo- 
ple who went into it never came out again. 
Gourmandinet knew all about this terrible 
forest, and had been expressly warned not 
to take Blondine in that direction, for 
fear she might stray through the gate and 
so be lost. 

Many times the king tried to have a 
wall built, or the gate made fast so that 
it could not be opened; but as fast as 
the workmen laid the stones an unseen 
hand would spirit them away. 

Queen Fourbette began by giving sweets 
to Gourmandinet every day in order to 
gain his good will. When she had made 
him so greedy that he could no longer do 
without the candies and cakes which she 
lavished upon him, she sent for him and 
said, “ Gourmandinet, it is for you to say 
whether you will have a trunk full of 
sweetmeats, or never have any more.” 

“ Never have any more? Oh, Madame, 
I should die of grief! Speak, Madame; 
what must I do to avoid such a calamity?” 

“You must take,” replied the queen, 
looking fixedly at him, “ you must take 
the Princess Blondine out to the Forest 
of Lilaes.” 

~“T cannot, Madame, the king has for- 
bidden it.” 

“You cannot? Ah! You are dismissed, 

‘then. JI shall never give you any more 
' goodies, and I shall give orders that no 
one in the household shall let you have 
any.” 

“Oh, Madame!” eried the weeping Gour- 
mandinet, “do not be so cruel! Give me 
a different order that I can carry out for 
you!” 

“T repeat that I wish you to take 
Blondine to the Forest of Lilacs, and en- 
courage her to open the gate and enter 
the forest.” _ 

“ But, Madame,” protested Gourmandi- 
net, turning pale, “if the princess enters 
this forest she will never get out again. 
You know, it is an enchanted forest, 
and to send the princess into it is to send 
her to certain death.” 
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“ Now, for the third and last time, will 
you take Blondine there? Take your 
choice: either an immense box of bon- 
bons, which I will fill again once a month, 
or else no more sweets or dainties at all.” 

“But how shall I eseape from the ter- 
rible punishment which the king will give 
me?” 

“Do not worry about that. As soon 
as you have seen Blondine enter the forest 
come back to me. I will send you away 
with your goodies and I will provide for 
your future.” 

“Oh, Madame! For pity’s sake, do not 
force me to betray my dear mistress, who 
has been so kind to me!” 

“Do you hesitate, little wretch? What 
do you care what becomes of Blondine? 
By and by I shall engage you to wait 
upon Brunette, and I shall see that you 
never lack good things to eat.” 

Gourmandinet reflected a few minutes 
longer, and then decided, alas! to sacrifice 
his kind little mistress for the sake of a 
few pounds of candy. All the rest of the 
day and all might he hesitated as -to 
whether, after all, he could commit this 
great crime; but the fear of never having 
his fill again if he refused to oblige the 
queen, and the hope that some powerful 
fairy would help him to save Blondine, 
made him finally decide to obey Queen 
Fourbette. 

At four o’clock the next day Blondine 
ordered her little ‘carriage and drove away 
after kissing her father and promising 
him to return in two hours. The garden 
was a large one. Gourmandinet turned 
the ostriches in the direction opposite to 
the Forest of Lilaes. 

When they were out of sight of the 
palace he changed the direction and went 
towards the gate of the forest. He was 
quiet and sad, the thought of his crime 
weighing upon his heart and his econ- 
science. 

“What is the matter, Gourmandinet?” 
asked Blondine. “ Why don’t you talk? 
Are you ill?” 

“No, your Highness, I am well.” 

“How pale you look! Tell me what 
the matter is, my poor Gourmandinet. I 
will do anything I ean for you.” 

Blondine’s kindness went far to save 
her by softening the heart of Gourmandi- 
net; but the memory of the bonbons prom- 
ised by Fourbette destroyed his good im- 
pulses. 

Before he could answer the ostriches 
touched the gate of the Lilac Forest. 

“Oh, what beautiful lilacs!” cried 
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Blondine. ‘What a delicious odor! 


How I should like to have a big bunch of 


them to take to papa! Get down, Gour- 
mandinet, and pick me a few branches.” 

“T cannot get down, Princess, the os- 
triches might run away while I was gone.” 

“What if they did?” returned Blon- 
dine, “I could drive them back to the pal- 
ace alone.” 

“But the king would scold me for havy- 
ing left your Highness. You had much 
better get out yourself and choose your 
flowers.” 

“So I had,” agreed Blondine. “I 
should feel dreadfully to have you 
scolded, my poor Gourmandinet.” 

And as she spoke, she sprang lightly 


from the carriage, went through the gate. 


and began to pluck the lilacs. 

Now did Gourmandinet begin to trem- 
ble, and remorse entered into his heart. 
Perhaps it was not yet too late to recall 
Blondine. But though Blondine was no 
more than ten steps from him, so that he 
could see her perfectly, she did not hear 
his eries, but pushed on farther and 
farther into the enchanted forest. For 
some time he could still see her picking 
the lilacs and finally she disappeared. 

Long did Gourmandinet remain there, 
mourning over his crime, cursing his glut- 
tony and hating Queen Fourbette. At 
last he thought it was the usual time for 
Blondine to return to the palace. He 
drove back to the stables by a back way 
and rushed to the queen, who was waiting 
for him. When she saw his cheeks 
blanched and his eyes reddened by sorrow 
and remorse she guessed that Blondine 
was lost. 

“Ts it done?” said she. 

Gourmandinet signed that it was; he 
had not strength enough to speak. 

“Come here,” said she; “ here is your 
reward.” 

And she showed him a chest full of 
all kinds of confections. She ealled a 


valet to take away the chest and place it 
on the back of one of the mules which 
had brought her jewels. 

“T intrust this box to Gourmandinet, 


Go, 


who is to earry it to my father. 
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Gourmandinet, and come back for another 
in one month.” 

At the same time she slipped a purse 
full of gold into his hand. Gourmandi- 
net mounted the mule without a word and 
set off at a gallop. He was never seen 
again and no one missed him, for no one 
had loved him except poor Blondine, 
whom we are now to rejoin in the Forest 
of Lilaes. 


JII—The Forest of Lilacs 


When Blondine found herself in the 
forest. she began to gather the beautiful 
lilac blossoms, delighted that there were 
so many and that they smelled so sweet. 
As fast as she picked them, she would see 
handsomer ones ahead; then she would | 
empty her apron and hat and begin to fill © 
them over again. 

For more than an hour Blondine bus- 
ied herself in this way. Then she began 
to feel warm and tired, the lilacs were 
heavy to carry and she thought it time 
to return to the palace. She turned 
around, and saw that she was surrounded 
with lilaes. She called Gourmandinet, but 
no one answered. ‘I. must have come 
farther than I thought,” said Bloridine. 
“ And I am so tired. But I will try to 
walk back, and perhaps Gourmandinet 
will hear me and come to meet me.” 

She walked for some time, but still 
could not see any end to the forest. Sev- 
eral times she called out to Gourman- 
dinet, but no one answered. Finally she . 
began to be frightened. 

“ What will become of me all alone in 
this forest? What will my poor papa 
think when I don’t come home? And 
how will poor Gourmandinet dare to go 
back without me? He will be scolded, 
and perhaps whipped even, and all be-, 
cause I would get down and pick these 
lilacs! What ever will become of me? 
T shall die of hunger and thirst here, if 
indeed the wolves do not eat me tonight.” 

And Blondine threw herself on the 
ground, at the foot of a great tree, and 
burst into bitter weeping. She wept until 
she exhausted herself and dropped asleep 
with her head on her bunch of lilaes. 


(To be continued) 





Pitfalls of Babyhood 


By Emma E. Walker, M D 


T A RECENT gathering 
of the most eminent 
physicians of our land, 
one said that he believed 
that the largest faetor 
productive of infant 
mortality was igno- 
ranece. Only by the spreading abroad of 
wider knowledge concerning the proper 
care of babies can we hope to decrease, 
not only sickness, but the consequent 
mortality rate. 

In some parts of England are given 
demonstration lessons on the way to care 
for a baby, washable dolls being used for 
this purpose. Such training would be 
most appropriate for girls’ clubs and 
could hardly fail to lay a foundation for 
the serious profession of motherhood in 
after years. 

Let me tell you of a mother I know and 
how she has been trying to bring up this 
her second baby. The first thmg that 
attracted my attention to her methods 
was the food given to the child. As the 
mother did not have enough milk to nour- 
ish the baby, the nurse suggested bread 
and cow’s milk. The milk, with bread 
crumbed in it, put on the stove in a 
kettle, was allowed to come to a boil. 
After “mashing the bread carefully and 
boiling for a time,” this mixture was fed 
to the morsel of humanity of less than 
a month. With such Sairey Gamps of 
the nursery still at large, is our infant 
mortality to be wondered at? 

If this mother or her “ nursery Solon ” 
. had been intelligently trained in girlhood 
to feed a make-believe baby, either would 
have known that for the first two months 
of life the secretions of the mouth are” 
seanty, while the saliva has little effect 
on starch; also that boiled milk is con- 
stipating. And this particular mother 
is credited with the possession of “ old- 
fashioned common sense.” 

Now what is the difference between 
old-fashioned and modern common sense? 
And what is common sense, anyway? 
Sometimes the dictionary helps us out: 
“Natural sagacity; good, sound sense or 
understanding, good judgment.” But 
natural sagacity is not a. sufficient equip- 
ment for bringing up a baby. In addi- 
tion to such rare sense, or judgment, it 





1s necessary for accurate knowledge to 
sit at the helm. Mothers must learn how 
to eare for their babies in the wisest way 
if they would keep these little ones with 
them. 

When we are told that in England and 
Wales about 70,000 young children die 
every year from improper feeding; that 
in the city of New York last year 26,503 
infants under one year of age died—4,500 
in one summer month; when we read of 
the greatly lessened mortality due to the 
distribution of ecl_an, sweet milk to poor 
mothers, especially in our own large cities, 
we can but realize the importance of 
knowing what and how to feed our babies. 

“Tt is a well-known law,” says one 
who has devoted years to the problem of 
infant feeding, “that individualization is 
more demanded in infant feeding than 
in any other method of treatment.” 
Every baby is a law unto himself. His 
special needs must be studied—the size 
of his body noted, the condition of his 
digestive apparatus observed, and _ his 
stools intelligently examined. Just as all 
babies of the same age cannot be shod 
with the same shoe, so all babies of the 
same age cannot be fed with the same 
food. Although many helpful sugges- 
tions can be given to mothers, and 
although many excellent books are writ- 
ten for their self-guidanee, nevertheless, 
the regulation of baby’s food is wisely 
left to a competent physician. 

No one denies that the natural food of 
the baby is its mother’s milk. An impor- 
tant point in this connection worth 
remembering is that breast milk contains 
besides the elements of nourishment, spe- 
cial antitoxic substances that generally 
prevent the infant from contracting 
acute infectious diseases. Many mothers 
have a deficient amount of milk. In such 
cases, the milk present ought to be made 
use of, the lack being compensated for 
by the use of the bottle. A thriving babe 
should show each week an increase in 
weight of from two to four ounees. 

When a bottle is used, both bottle and 
nipple must be kept serupulously clean. 
The former, long and round, has no 
treacherous corners or angles. It is 
marked on the outside with graduated 
ounces. After the bottle has been 
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emptied at baby’s repast, it is plunged 
into clear hot or cold water and cleaned 
with a bottle brush. It is then put away 
filled with fresh water containing a pinch 
of borax or soda. Every morning before 
preparing the day’s food boil the bottles 
for ten minutes in a solution made up of 
two teaspoonfuls of soda to one quart 
of water. Then thoroughly rinse the bot- 
tles in clear, boiled water. 

Clean the nipples in the same way as 
the bottles, placing them in a covered 
jar filled with cold water in which a pinch 
of salt is dissolved. Never use a nipple 
with a long rubber tube. 

Do not forget that your baby needs 
drinking water as much as you do. Up 
to the fifth week baby should have sev- 
eral teaspoonfuls of pure filtered, boiled 
water, between feedings, each day. A 
little water often quiets restlessness and 
its good effect on constipation is well 
known. Water, either hot or cold, may 
be given from a nursing bottle, medicine 
dropper, or spoon. 

To judge of the proper assimilation of 
food, one must assure herself that the 
child seems satisfied after taking its nour- 
ishment; that the bowels unaided act two 
or three times at least in every twenty- 
four hours; that the movements are 
medium soft in consistence, and yellow- 
ish in color; that there is no disturbance, 
such as vomiting or-severe colic. 

A young mother not long since laugh- 
ingly called her baby a “ cheese factory.” 
The child, tortured with indigestion, by 
its eries of pain and frequent vomiting 
gave warning of the mischief of its care- 
less feeding. But the light-hearted, 
inconsequent mother took such exhibitions 
in a matter-of-fact manner until her 
baby died suddenly ‘“ with convulsions.” 

With all the study that has been’ given 
to the subject of infant feeding many 
mothers do not realize why the problem 
is such a difficult one. 

Just as the outward forms of various 
animals differ so strikingly, so do their 
digestive systems, though hidden from 
sight, differ one from another. It has 
been learned “ that the milk of each ani- 
mal is adapted to its own digestive sys- 
tem, rate of growth, and state of develop- 
ment; also that the milk of the mother 
behaves in the young animal’s stomach 
very much as the food of the mother 
behaves in her stomach.” 

As we know that the. food of a eat 
would not suit a,cow, so we ean infer 
that the milk of one kind of animal 
would not be suited to the digestive sys- 
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tem of the young of another kind of 
animal. This principle is the pivot on 
which hinge the difficulties of substitute 
infant feeding. 

Although milks of different animals 
contain the same ingredients, the propor- 
tions of these ingredients differ. Again, 
milks are classified according to the effect 
of rennet upon them. When rennet acts 
on cow’s milk, solid curds are formed; 
when rennet acts on ass’s milk, a gelat- 
inous coagulum results. Human milk 
seems to be a type between these two, 
for the coagulum of human milk is 
flocculent—soft and finely divided. An- 
other striking difference between human 
milk and milk of the lower animals is 
the richness of the former in lecithin, a 
most important component of brain and — 
nerves. The calf, its nervous system fully 
developed at birth, trots about in a day 
or so, sees and hears almost as perfectly 
as the mother. A baby, helpless for so 
long, needs careful guarding. When we 
learn that the child’s brain doubles in 
weight during the first two years of its 
life and consider: besides the wonderful 
increase in the convolutions and complex- 
ity of the brain, we must be impressed 
with the importance of doing all in our 
power to give the nervous system its 
proper nourishment as well as to shield 
it from all injury. 

“But she will not sleep more than an 
hour or so at a time at night,” said the 
mother of our baby of bread-and-milk 
feeding. “ Of course, I never put her to 
bed until ten or eleven o’clock, for her 
father does not come home until late, 
and he always likes to play with her a 
while. It does seem, though, as if I 
could never finish my work, for she 
cries every time I lay her down. She is 
such a nervous child!” 

“Well,” replied her brusque friend, ‘ I 
do not wonder she is nervous! The idea 
of a tiny morsel like that being kept up 
until nearly midnight and then when she 
is laid down being put in a room with a 
bright light burning!” 

The indignation of this friend at the 
mother’s ignorance, happily for the 
baby’s welfare, was reinforced by the 
advice of another neighbor. In conse- 
quence, baby is now put to bed at six 
o’clock in a darkened room, and sleeps 
as soundly as she deserves to do. 

Young babies should be handled as 
little as possible. On lifting the baby, 
the mother should make a head-rest of 
her hand by placing it at the back of 
the little neck. A small hair pillow is 
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a useful support when one holds the baby, 
and the tiny body “should lie extended 
along the arm that cradles it.” 

Do not be frightened if the new-born 
baby sleeps a great deal. Remember that 
it is normal for him to spend about nine- 
tenths of his time in slumber. Gradually 
he spends less time in the “ land of nod.” 
But when he is five months old the “ sand- 
bag man” is his companion all night, 
and two naps a day, one in the morning 
of two or three hours, another of an hour 
in the afternoon, give him none too many 
hours of repose. 

Baby needs fresh air as much as his 
elders, but protect him from drafts. He 
should be kept warm, although clothing 
ought not to be too heavy. 

Modern mothers know that rocking the 
little one to sleep is a bad habit. Baby 
should always sleep in his own little 
bed, if it be no more elaborate than a 
draped banana-box. If it is possible, 
sleeping outdoors during pleasant days, 
shielded from cold winds and hot sun is 
very advantageous. A normal baby sleeps 
with his mouth closed. Care should be 
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taken to have the little hands on the 
outside of the blanket. : 

Comforters or pacifiers are a bane of 
babyhood. Finger-sucking is a first 
cousin of these enemies; the carriers of 
innumerable microbes, these bring about 
deformity of the mouth and irregularity 
of the teethe Why form bad habits at 
all when they will only have to be broken? 
Baby’s training is most easily accom- 
plished when begun on the day of his 
birth. Regularity in regard to every 
detail of his régime is of the greatest 
advantage to growth and development. 

And now for two “dont’s” that, 
treated comprehensively, would require 
each an extended dissertation: 

(1) Don’t allow your baby to be 
kissed, especially on the mouth. 

(2) Don’t let the blinding sun shine 
in the helpless eyes. 
“Two little eyes closed; 

Two little lips shut; 

Two little hands clasped; 

Two little feet still; 

God give my darling pleasant dreams.” 
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A Town Gymnasium 


By Harold A. Zimmerman 


HE women and girls of Brookline, 

Massachusetts, to say nothing of 

the men and boys, are delighted 
with the municipal gymnasium. This 
- fine institution is supported by taxation, 
and is very popular. Its director is J. 
_ Leonard Mason, and it has three medical 
examiners, one of them a woman. Not 
merely the girls and young women have 
enjoyed the classes, but those of middle 
age and beyond. The average attendance 
of women is about one hundred. There 
are morning, afternoon and_ evening 
classes. Some of the feminine gymnasts 
gave especial attention to the reduction 
of weight, one woman losing ten pounds 
between January and June. The social 
character of the classes has been delight- 
ful, women and girls of all social grades 
commingling pleasantly on a_ footing 


where caste lines were seemingly forgot- 
ten. 

Whole families, in many cases, attend 
the gymnasium, husbands and wives vying 
with their children in interest and prog- 
ress. The class work, which is carried 
out by skilled instructors, includes various 
light exercises, Delsarte, ete, and is fol- 
lowed by such individual work and play 
as the medical directors sanction. There 
are public baths connected with the gym- 
nasium, with a swimming pool. Tub and 
shower baths are free. 

Among the new and salutary interests 
which are available in these days to those 
who have passed their youth, the gym- 
nasium is one of the best. Few muni- 
cipalities however, are rich enough to 
tax their citizens for an institution of 
this kind. 
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The Vampire Hat 


By William Cary Duncan 
[With Apologies to Rudyard Kipling] 


A girl there was and she bought a hat, 
Even as you and IL! 
And the crown was deep and the brim 
was flat— 
’T was smothered in onions and things like 
that— 
And on the top perched a vampire bat. 
With a button for an eye, . 


Oh, the times she went and the time she 
spent 
And the various shapes she scanned 
Before she discovered the maison where 
She purchased this recherehé affair 
You probably understand. 


Now, she lived in a suite, oh, trés petite, 
Hive en as you and _I, 
With everything up- toe date and neat, 
Hleetric lighting and steam for heat— 
But the width of the hall was scant two 
feet! 
We know them, you and I. 


Oh, the toil it cost and the sleep she lost 
And the wonderful schemes she planned 
To get that Paris creation in- 
To her tiny flat was a erying sin! 
And if I should tell you, you wouldn’t 
begin 
To really understand. 
(Sufficient to say, 
woman, she did it.) 


that, being a 


Now this girl had a husband slim and tall, 
Even as you girls could! 
And when he came home he heard her 
eall 
And he found her wedged in the narrow 
hall 
Between the hat and the plastery wall, 
And she couldn’t stand and she couldn’t 
fall, 
And she éonkdan?t ereep and she couldn’t 
crawl, 
And she looked—well, really not at’ all 
As a perfect lady should! 


And it wasn’t. the shame and it wasn’t 
the pain 
That burnt lke a white-hot brand; 
’Twas the language that her husband 
threw 
At that vampire hat with its bows of 
blue— 
His remarks I’ll not repeat to you; 
You wouldn’t understand! 


Did the girl discard that vampire hat? 
Not on your royal life! 
She bought another worse than that 
And added a foot to the hight of her rat, 
For a man must be trained to things like 
that— 
That’s the mission of a wife! 


A Philadelphia man came home and 
found his wife poring over a seed eat- 
alog. She had a long list of seeds written 
on a sheet of paper. 

“This is a list; my dear,” she said, 
“that I want. you to buy for me tomor- 
row at the seedsman’s.” 

Her husband looked at the list.. Then 
he laughed. ‘ You want these flowers to 
bloom this summer, don’t you?” said he. 

“Yes, of course.” 

“Well, those you have put down here 
don’t bloom till the second summer.” 

“Oh, that’s all right,’ the lady said 
easily. 

“All right? How is it all right?” 

“T am making up my list,” she ex- 
plained, “from a last year’s catalog.” 


A drill sergeant was unpopular among 
his men. One day he was putting a 
party of recruits through the funeral ex- 
ercise, and, by way. of practical explana- 
tion, walked slowly down the lane formed 
by the two ranks, saying as he did so: 
“ Now, I’m the corpse. Pay attention!” 
Having reached the end of the line, he 
turned, regarded the men for a minute, 
and then remarked, “ Your ’ands is right 
and your ’eads is right, but you ’aven’t 
that look of regret you ought to ’ave.” 
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[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
publishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world in this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
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HE general _ principle —no longer bearing up in spite of our 


upon which all work 
cure rests is the well- 
grounded hypothesis that 
the nervous system is at 
bottom like the muscu- 
lar system. We know 
that a weak muscle is never built up by 
rest, but only by food and work. We know 
that weak joints and tendons can only 
be strengthened in the same way, and 
that the convalescent patient who is 
hardly able to stand upon his feet when 
he first gets out of bed gathers strength 
by using his muscles, even when he feels 
as if this were impossible. 

Now, there is abundant clinical evi- 
dence for the view that nervous strength, 
the power of concentration, of appli- 
cation to a task, of the control of emo- 
tion, of decision, inhibition and_ perse- 
verance, in spite of distraction and 
fatigue, comes only by exercise and prac- 
tice. A person who thinks he cannot 
concentrate his mind can at any rate do 
so for a few 
gradually increase the stunt. With this 
crescendo principle, which is followed 
not only in the training of athletes, but 
in the rebuilding of nervous health, comes 
also the aid of the principle of habit. 
Each time we do a difficult task it be- 
comes easier to do it again. What is 
new is always hardest. Fatigue and 
distress lessen with the repetition of the 
same task; and so work becomes sup- 
portable, comfortable, acceptable, _ till 
finally we are back in our normal position 





minutes at a time and: 


work, but being borne up by it. 
Value of routine 


Those unfortunate persons who have 
never experienced the satisfaction and 
support that comes from a regular routine 
can hardly conceive what a blessing it 
is. Now, among our nervous patients 
there are a good many well-to-do persons, 
especially women, who have never claimed 
this blessing atid who have to have its 
merits explained to them with all the 
eloquence that we can muster. One of 
the first and most obvious advantages 
of a routine is that it saves the fatigue of 
unnecessary decisions. The making of 
decisions is undoubtedly one of the most 
nerve-racking, nerve-tiring of all nervous 
processes. Now, the person who has no 
daily routine, whose life is not marked 
out for him by stated engagements and 
promises, has to make every morning, 
and sometimes every afternoon as well, 
the decision as to what is to be done next. 
Most nervous invalids are very well aware 
what an exhausting, melancholy process 
this is, but they do not realize that these 
decisions are made for us by handfuls, 
a dozen or a hundred at a time, in so far 
as we bind ourselves to any regular 
work which decides for us, once for all, 
what we shall do at certain hours, day 
after day. 

Another tonie that comes with the as- 
sumption of a routine is the expectations 
of our fellow-men. If a thing is expected 
of us, if someone counts upon us to turn 
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up at a certain time, that expectation 
acts as a motive. It makes it easier for 
us to work, and makes us so far the hap- 
pier. 

A third great function performed by 
routine is comparable to that of the 
heavy flywheel in evening up the irreg- 
ularities and variations of speed within 
a system of machinery. Routine, like 
the flywheel, tends to carry us beyond 
the dead points and moody states to 
which almost every human being is more 
or less subject. Almost everyone remem- 
bers the days when he gets up feeling 
logy, spiritless, disinclined for work; or 
the days of another type, when he feels 
the “eall of the wild,’ the centrifugal 
tendency to do almost anything except 
the tasks before him. But almost every- 
one has also noticed that if he has a 
regular engagement. at a regular hour, 
a regular task to be taken up where it 
was left the day before, that task, after 
a few hours, makes him forget the anar- 
chical fancies or dispiriting languors of 
the morning. 

To many women, one of the most im- 
portant reasons for taking up regular 
work is to make a reason and a good 
reason for getting out of the house every 
day. People need to get away from the 
sight of the over-familiar places and 
faces to acquire a fresh point of view, 
a fresh armful of experiences, with which 
to return to their old base of supplies. 
Many women get so close to their tasks, 
spend so many hours continuously at 
close range with their families and their 
problems, that they are unable to see 
them truly or to serve them intelligently. 
There are like people who try to look at 
an unfinished oil painting with their 
faces a foot from the canvas. Just be- 
cause they are so near they cannot see 
truly. Change and a truer perspective, 
a fresh mental surface and a better point 
of view, are what we get from going 
into an office or a place of daily work 
every morning. 

A humbler function of work is to 
“pass the time” and to deaden mental 
pain during states of depression and 
grief. There are certain forms of illness 
in which nothing but the march of time 
does good. The patient must somehow 
wear through a certain number of weeks 
or months with the prospect of being: bet- 
ter at the end of that time. The problem 
is how to pass the hours with as little 
pain as possible. Work, and especially 
manual work, has long been employed in 
this way by those in charge of melan- 
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cholic and depressed patients. But I 
think it is a notable fact, and a notable 
sion of the times, that at the Adams 
Nervine Asylum, an institution founded 
nearly sixty years ago for the cure of. 
nervous invalids, “ work cure” was in- 
troduced only within the last three years. 
The valuable establishment of Dr Hall 
at Marblehead, also a product of very 
modern times, is another sign that we 
are getting over the idea that rest is 
chiefly what nervous people need. 

I include under the term “ work cure” 
three subdivisions, all equally important. 
(1) Provision for work of some kind 
as a substitute for idleness; (2) the 
proper fitting of the patient to his work 
and the work to the patient; (3) the at- 
tempt to teach people how to work. In 
other words, I think that a considerable 
part of nervous invalidism arises either 
because the people have no work, or be- 
cause they have no work that suits them, 
or because they don’t know how to get 
the most out of the work in which they 
are already engaged. 

I wish now to say something on the 
last of these needs. In my experience 
one of the rarest of all forms of wisdom, 
either among sick people or well people, 
is this knowledge how to work. The man 
who accomplishes most in an hour is 
not, as a rule, a man of marvelous swift- 
ness in his mental processes, nor of any 
mysterious power of divination and ere- 
ative insight. Far more often he is a 
man who has learned how to work, who 
has learned, that is, how to concentrate 
his mind and how to marshal his energies. 

Almost every summer, as the time of 
final examinations in the Harvard Med- 
ical School approaches, I am consulted 
by one or more of my students, whose 
complaints year after year show an amaz- 
ing similarity. Year after year, a de- 
spondent-looking youth sits in my office 
and complains that he has an almost con- 
stant headache, that he is losing his 
memory, that he thinks he is going 
crazy, and he is quite sure that he cannot 
pass his final examinations. “ I read a page 
of the textbook,” says the poor youth, 
“and when I have got to the bottom I 
cannot remember what is at the top.” 
Now, when I come to close quarters with 
the difficulty in eases like this, I find 
almost invariably that the boy has never 
learned to work, that he has never ac- 
quired, in the first place, the power to 
turn his mind full upon the subject of 
his studies for a certain period, like a 
searehlight, and then to turn it as com- 
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pletely off that study; full concentration 
followed by full relaxation. 

I usually find that such a student has 
been sitting over his books for six, eight 
or ten hours a day. ‘To correct this mis- 
take, I generally tell him to study for 
two or three hours with all his might, 
working as if his examination were to 
be on the very thing that he is then 


reading and were to come that same. 


afternoon. Then, when this stint of 
high-pressure, high-speed work has been 
accomplished, I advise him to stop 
studying altogther and do something 
which will make him forget that he has 
ever been a medical student or thought 
of medicine. Full concentration makes 
full relaxation possible. Only the mind 
which has been wholeheartedly grasped 
by its subject can drop it entirely when 
the time is up. As a person usually 
turns out the gas in his house at night, 
or shuts up his desk at the end of a day’s 
work, so we must train our patients to 
shut their minds with a snap after a cer- 
tain time and turn resolutely to some- 
thing else. 


Worry 


Careful analysis of cases like the one 
I have just referred to usually shows 
that concentration has been made impos- 
sible because of one or another form of 
worry. Worry is a classical example of 
the full opposite of concentration— 
namely, distraction. Distraction, taken 
in its original Latin sense, means that we 
are pulled apart, torn in two directions 
at the same time. Our distracted medical 
student generally is to be found with his 
eyes upon his book, but his mind far 
away, in a frightful nightmare about the 
coming examination, or about his own 
mental state, which he supposes to be 
approaching insanity. 

This mental condition, in which the 
task pulls us in one direction and a 
subconscious emotional current in an- 
other, is one of the most afflicting forms 
of labor in the world. Almost all of us 
have had the experience of beg in an 
assembly of people and forced to talk to 
some one person, while all the time we 
were trying to overhear another conver- 
sation, or burning to talk to someone 
else. This is typical of the mental state 
of the distracted. The folks who try to 
work with day dreams drifting through 
their minds, or whose efforts are con- 
stantly interrupted by the surging cur- 
rents of a love affair, by the visions of 
approaching ruin or by the tortures of 
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a bad conscience—almost. all of these 
people are totally unaware that the bodily 
tissues suffer simultaneously. Digestion, 
assimilation, exeretion, sleep—are upset 
and, reacting upon the mental and ner- 
vous condition, aggravate our worries 
and distractions still further. 

Turning for a moment to the merely 
mental aspect of worry, I believe that we 
are assisted in ridding ourselves of this 
pernicious habit if we realize exactly 
what it is. I believe that a very small 
proportion of the community, whether 
sick or well, is clearly aware of the dis- 
tinction between worry and thought. All 
good. thinking can be symbolized by a 
line of mareh which is interrupted only 
by the halts at night, and goes straight 
on without returning upon its own track. 
Good thinking always moves on from 
point to point, as one does in forming 


‘a plan for the future or recalling the 


events of the past. There is always an or- 
der and a sequence. Repetition is once for 
all ruled out. Worry, on the other hand, 
always makes a cireular track, like the 
wanderings of the man who is lost in 
the woods and returns after a long and 
weary scramble to the point from which 
he started. Anyone who clearly perceives 
this cireular, semi-idiotic character of 
the mental process in worry will never 
again ask the question which I have 
again and again heard asked by intel- 
ligent people: “Isn’t it sometimes right 
to worry? Aren’t there some things that 
we ought to worry about?” Certainly 
not, if we realize how perfectly useless 
and exhausting a process worry is. 

I have gone into this analysis of worry 
as a part of the lesson that we must all 
learn in learning how to work. To 
avoid distraction, to attain concentration, 
to eschew worry once and for all, is 
certainly a large part of the lesson of 
good work. Into the other half of that 
lesson; namely, the proper organization 
of effort, the proper ordering of our 
tasks, I shall not attempt at this time 
to enter. 


The elements of the work cure 

Summing up, now, the characteristic 
merits of work eure as a psychothera- 
peutie measure, I think it is fair to say 
that it surpasses all the rest, because it 
ineludes them all. Hncouragement we 
all need, but the most genuine and last- 
ing’ encouragement that can come to 
any of us results from seeing with our 
own eyes that there is a certain place for 
us to work, a call for what we have to 
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do, a result of our efforts. All this we 
eget from work, and only in this way. 
Suggestion is a great part of our arma- 
mentarium, but the most valuable ther- 
apeutic suggestions are those that are 
made unconsciously and received uncon- 
sciously, those that come to us in daily 
work by the tones, the gestures, the looks 
of our fellow-workers, by the familiar 
objects upon our working desk, from the 
sights and sounds of the street or the 
quietness of the study, from all the re- 
inforeing and rejuvenating features of 
our environment. Rest we all of us need, 
the sound as well as the sick, but there 
are many who cannot rest because they 
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do not deserve rest. They have never 
done anything that demands rest. They 
can be rested only by work or as a result 
of work. 

Work is not the whole of human life, | 
and does not cure all ills, even in the 
field of the psychoneuroses, but it is the 
symbol and the avenue for almost all 
that is good in human life. We make 
friends through our work; we get the 
most surprising touches of beauty, of 
humor and pathos, in our work. We are 
given, through it, the opportunity to 
learn and to teach. These things are 
essential to any full and normal human 
life. We need them in health. We need 
them far more in sickness. 


YY 
Party 


By A. L. B. 


YOUNG school teacher gave the 

following party to a number of 

girl friends on Hallowe’en: The 
guests were asked to come in the after- 
noon at about three o’clock, bring their 
knitting and stay to “tea.” They were 
also asked to come arrayed as old-fash- 
ioned old maids. When they arrived they 
were met by the hostess, carrying a big 
black eat in her arms. The house looked 
unfamiliar. All the chairs had _ been 
placed primly against the walls, the orna- 
ments had been removed and some very 
ugly, old-fashioned vases, filled with arti- 
ficial flowers, had been substituted. This 
house was fortunate in possessing a flax 
wheel and an old “settle.” These stood 
near the fireplace, where a bright wood 
fire was erackling. 

No plan of amusement for the after- 
noon had been made, as the girls were all 
good friends who could be relied upon 
to enter into the spirit of the thing and 
ereate their own fun; the only thing sug- 
gested was that each girl should, for the 
time, assume an old-fashioned name, 
whose initial was the same as her own. 
So there was Marietta and Abigail and 
Araminta instead of Mabel and Alice 
and Aileen. All were addressed by their 
assumed names. The “tea,” which was, 


of course, the old-fashioned supper, was 
served promptly at six. The hostess 
served, the guests poduas to wait on each 
other. 


In only one respect did the young 


hostess depart from the olden days. 
There were place cards. These were 
decorated with tiny black eats. Lying 


on the cards were real wishbones, which 
the guests were instructed to break with 
their neighbors. After this was done they 
were told to look under their ecards to 
find the pictures of their future husbands. 
These proved to be illustrations from 
magazines, followed by nonsense verses 
turning on the foibles of the various girls. 
Read aloud, they created a good deal of 
laughter. 

After tea, the girls returned to the 
living room, which was lighted only by 
a blazing fire. Here, while popping corn 
and roasting apples over the coals, each 
guest was asked to tell the reason she 
had never married. Some of the stories, 
manufactured on the spur of the moment, 
were extremely amusing. 

This’ party was a substitute for the 
usual Hallowe’en affairs and proved even 
more successful, as the town was small 
and men were ‘at a premium. 





A REFORM OF REFORMERS 


HIS magazine does not feel the weight 

of the world on its shoulders. It is here 
and cheerfully doing business in the interests 
of the American home—to say nothing of its 
own larger development. The appeals which 
have become an old story in the Editor’s mail 
sometimes slide into the wastebasket without 
too many compunctions. They come from this 
and that movement, cause, mission, “ism,” or 
welfare work. Some of these causes have our 
cordial sympathy and indorsement, each in its 
proper place, but to enlist the magazine in 
behalf of many to the extent of devoting any 
considerable space is out of the question. What 
is worth doing, as Benjamin Franklin remarked, 
is worth doing well. 

There is a young woman of extraordinary 
intellectual power, a wife, mother, author, stu- 
dent of social and industrial life, who ventured 
some remarks in a recent letter to the writer 
of these lines. So appropriate are they as to 
sound a keynote of the policy of the periodical 
devoted to the higher life of the household. 
This woman, whose name would be recognized 
at once by the reader, expressed herself thus: 

“The only ‘cause’ which interests me at all 
in connection with women is the systematic 
training of all girls with a view to the duties and 
responsibilities inevitably assumed by the great 
majority of them. I firmly believe that the 
result of such edueation, insisted upon in publie 
and private schools and colleges, would elimi- 
nate the overwhelmingly greater part of the 
domestie service problem in this country, and 
would, moreover, allow women time and excuse 
for dealing with the socialistic, political and 
economic sides of the question, their attempts 
to settle which at present appear to me pre- 
mature. 

“T am quite convinced that many of the 
greatest problems in the country: the liquor 
question, child labor, factory questions, all 
manner of working-gir) reforms, public health, 
and ultimately, of course, good government, 
will be completely, or at any rate largely, solved 
by the training of one generation of women, 
of all classes, for the complicated duties they 
now assume without the preparation of the 
average milliner’s apprentice for her trade. 

“Tl know of no profession or trade open to 


either sex which requires the versatility, poise, 
judgment, self-control, imagination and physical 
endurance, combined, required of the adminis- 
trator of the average family, for the best re- 
sults in that family; and until the training of 
such administrators is regarded seriously, all 
attempts at correcting the enormous evils result- 
ing from the neglect to so train them must be, 
and should be, only slightly and sporadically 
successful.” 

Here is ontlined a “reform of reformers.” 
Into what more fundamental labor could a 
magazine throw its energies: to help the house- 
wife—in a sense to edueate her? ‘To open the 
eyes of the leaders in publie education to the 
imperative need of training in home economics 
in the schools and colleges is in itself mission 
enough, almost, for an able-bodied magazine. 
By example, more than ‘by precept, our pages 
will work to this great end. We bespeak the 
co-operation of every woman and man who 
discerns the truth underlying this proposition, 
their sympathy and their aid. 


TEACH HOME BOOKKEEPING 


ca, Vaan eat good are algebra or geometry 
compared with practical work which 
most people ought to make use of as soon as 
they leave school?” writes a subscriber. She 
refers particularly to the bookkeeping which 
every family should conduct. “ Have a regu- 
lar system of household accounts taught in the 
schools,” she urges. _ 

Well, why not? Household bookkeeping is 
taught in connection with home economies in 
the schools and departments which are devoted 
to this braneh of education. But it should be 
taught in the higher grammar grades as a part 
of the course in mathematics. It need not dis- 
place anything of value; it is not a fad nor a 
iris 

Home bookkeeping would accord perfectly 
with the larger phases of that new movement 
which aims to train for their life work the 
great majority—yes, the ninety-nine per cent— 
of public school children who pass no farther 
than the grammar grades. 

Is there possible objection to the carrying 
out of this suggestion? If so, we should like 
to hear it. 





A SQUARE MEAL FOR EVERYBODY 


‘Dp HE wobbly calf by the wayside, the porkers 
laying on bacon in their pen, have their 
rations doled out to them in accurate measures 
of protein and earbohydrate and what not; 
they are fed with the definite aim of health and 
growth. But our human bodies, the temple of 
God, are built up in any haphazard way which 
tickles our palates and accommodates the cook 
and our pocketbooks. 

We don’t even get a square meal, many of 
us: square meal meaning in this connection a 
meal which supplies the simple elements of 
nutrition. Thousands—tens of thousands, per- 
haps millions—of well-to-do persons suffer for 
lack of adequate nourishment. There are times 
when a meal is not a meal. Costly foods, elab- 
orate dishes, do not insure nutrition in the right 
quantities and proportions. It is safe to assert 
that the average meal in the majority of com- 
fortable homes is badly balanced—lacking in 
some of the essential qualifications for health. 
The result is weakness or illness, obseure in its 
origin, but none the less real. 

This is why our readers are furnished each 
month with menus which are made out with 
scrupulous care to provide the essentials of 
health. They are adapted, in general, to seden- 
tary persons rather than outdoor laborers, but 
can be strengthened from the “list of foods” 
for different purposes. If a meal here and 
there looks secant, consider it in connection with 
the other meals of the day, bearing in mind 
that a hght meal at morning or noon is often 
desirable, when the other two meals of the 
day are hearty; and, furthermore, that a bill 
of fare oftentimes is not so bare as it looks, 
being made to include something which, while 
simple, fully supplies the demands of nature. 

Our menus are arranged by two women, 
practical housekeepers as well as experts in 
foods and chemistry; we place them before the 
public in confidence that nothing better for the 
purpose could be provided. 

Is any food unavailable, or distasteful? Then 
search the list of foods, under the same key 
letter, and a substitute can be found which will 
play the same role in the economy of nature. 
In the same way add to the menus, if necessary. 
The list of foods has proven exceedingly pop- 
ular among housewives with whom health and 


economy are prime motives. It is an educa- 
tion in itself, in very simple form. 

The home provider, proud of her pretty table 
and her dainty repasts, would be scandalized 
if charged with underfeeding her dear ones. 
But she is guilty of it sometimes—bless her 
innocent heart! She would not be so with a 
simple and safe guide always at hand. 


THE DEVIL WAGON 


IVE the devil wagon his due. He has 

some dark and deadly attributes—we have 
exposed, for example, his insidious lure to 
extravagance and the robbery of the home—but 
he, even he, may be chargeable with some small. 
degree of beneficence. 

The writer of these lines has had oceasion 
within a few months to visit suburbs of New 
York, Chicago and Boston—attractive towns 
and villages within a radius of thirty miles of 
these cities—and received the testimony that 
many a charming home site was found and 
selected in the course of automobile tours. 
The city dwelling and apartment have been 
the losers by the automobile touring habit, the 
far-reaching suburbs the gainer. The motor 
ear, like other modes of rapid transit, has a 
tendeney to spread population. 

In the automobile is relief from the over- 
taxed transportation systems of our great cities. 
A ear costing a few hundred dollars should 
be made to earn its cost and its keep in earry- 
ing its owner to and from his office or the 
street car terminals. 








BY THE WAY 


Why should not the barrels and boxes m 
which fruits and vegetables are packed be 
standardized? There is a good deal of varia- 
tion at present. The International Apple Ship- 
pers’ Association is entitled to the gratitude 
of housekeepers for a move in the direction of 
standardization. 


That a‘reaction against excess in ecard play- 
ing is coming surely, and very soon, is our 
confident belief. We look to see a growing 
interest in good books. 





When She Is Past Fifty 


By Mrs Le Roy-Huntington 


ladies of three-score years and ten, 

there are really no old ladies now- 
adays, for the woman of seventy is in 
many cases prone to dress like her grand- 
daughter. But what a mistake such a 
mode of dressing is! The woman who falls 
a victim to such a fancy is one who cannot 
be said to have grown old gracefully, 
for the clothes of twenty can never, never 
be made to fit the age of seventy. And 
the worst of the matter is that the woman 
of seventy who assumes the garb of 
twenty is adding to her appearance of 
age rather than detracting from it; too 
youthful clothes age a person in appear- 
ance. 

Years ago this mistake was not pos- 
sible, for women past fifty always wore 
black gowns and caps, which were the 
habiliments of their years, but for the 
past fifteen years women have been privi- 
leged to wear anything at any age, and 
the woman who is lacking in taste finds 
it very easy to make a mistake. 

I do not in the least believe in growing 
old any faster than one ean help, but one 
must consider that the fingers of time 
leave marked traces upon face and figure, 
and one should study these traces and 
dress in accord with them. A woman 
need never adopt the black gown and 
white cap of age unless she chooses, but 
she should avoid things that may be 
liable to be termed “ giddy.” No one 
wants to be called a “ giddy old lady;” 
how much better to be ealled graceful 
and sweet and lovely, and to be so 
gowned and attired that no one will give 
one’s clothes a thought other than that 


J UDGING by the clothes of some 


they seem to. be part and parcel of one 
and one’s years! 

For old ladies who do not like black 
there are beautiful grays and fawns and 
pretty black and white things, and pure 
white, too, for is there anything lovelier 
than an old lady in white? It softens 
and beautifies and lends a look of youth 
to her face and is, above everything, 
“ sweet.” 

A middle-aged or elderly woman may 
be very stylish in her dress and still be 
in the best of taste, but she should never 
indulge in extremes of fashion; they are 
terrible pitfalls for all past first youth. 
This recent empire and sheath gown 
craze has made many a good woman 
ridiculous simply because she thought 
she must be in the hight of fashion. Any 
extreme in dress is sure to accentuate 
faults in figure, and especially of the very 
stout and the very thin. Itis wiser to cling 
to modes of less pronounced type, and one 
can really be quite as much in the fashion 
while following the less extreme modes, 
for nowadays Dame Fashion is so very 
considerate that she makes styles to fit 
everybody, and one only has to. study 
one’s own needs and choose accordingly. 
All through this awful empire period 
there have been beautiful styles in vogue, 
with the waist line in the proper place, 
skirts sufficiently full and trimmings 
modest and graceful, and some women 
have shown wisdom and taste in selecting 
these quieter, more womanly styles, leav- 
ing the extremes for more audacious peo- 
ple. 

We are now entering upon a less dan- 
gerous period. The extremes are not 
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quite so marked. Skirts are to be fuller, 
the waist line is to assume its former 
place and we are to have again those 
delightful things—flounces. They cover 
a multitude of defects, do flounces, and 
they are especially becoming to middle- 
aged and elderly people. Can anyone 
imagine a more charming gown for a 
dress occasion than a flounced gray silk 
for an old lady? 

Fichu effects are to be in vogue again, 
and these are always very becoming to 
the elderly, as the fichus fill up hollows 
and cover bent shoulders with softening 
folds. ; 

The long princesse panel in front is 

still in vogue and is very becoming to 
women of all ages, but the waist now 
shows fullness on each side of the panel, 
and a belt or girdle marks the waist line 
at each side, making the panel more 
beautiful than when used on empire or 
princesse dresses. 
- Very stout women of middle age or 
older should never wear tight-fitting 
things. The straight coats that show 
no actual waist line are very fine 
for stout figures, as they make one ap- 
pear more slender. For waists, the long 
effect now in fashion, should be adopted; 
that is, the waist is made to extend down 
over the hips like an _ old-fashioned 
basque; this gives a much better figure 
than the waist fitted with a belt at the 
actual waist line. 

The simpler a stout and elderly woman 
can dress the better. She should not 
fall a victim to the charms of much trim- 
ming. Let things be well made, of fine 
material and good style, and she then 
has a combination that makes for dis- 
tinction. 


A stylish woman of sixty-five 

A woman of sixty-five whom I know 
is always very well dressed. She is re- 
garded as a stylish woman and a person 
of excellent gaste, and yet she dresses 
with the utmost simplicity and economy. 

For example, she always has a gray 
lansdowne. The shades of gray vary from 
dark to light, sometimes of a lavender 
tint, or again of a fawnlike gray, but 
this neutral tint she always selects in 
some tone. This she has made up in 
some simple, elegant fashion carefully 
studied to be in the mode and yet never 
following any extreme. After wearing 
this a year she has it dyed black and 
made up in a new fashion with the com- 
bination of a few yards of black silk, 
satin or chiffon. Thus she is always in 
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fashion and yet practices strict economy. 
She always has a gray lansdowne gown 
and a black one, the latter dyed. In sum- 
mer she always has one fine white, sheer 
lawn, a black and white lawn or pereale, 
and a china silk of either black, or white, 
or gray and white. 

She is regarded as a remarkably well- 
dressed woman, always looks fresh and 
stylish, and yet some would think her 
wardrobe a very meager one. But the 
fact that°she is always dressed in good 
taste and is always quietly stylish lends 
her an air that perhaps a score more 
less carefully chosen gowns would not. 

Nowadays bonnets are seldom seen on 
women under sixty. Small toques with- 
out strings are preferred and there are 
some larger hats that are quite appro- 
priate for women of even seventy. Nat- 
urally a woman of taste does not select 
a “merry widow” or a “ peach basket ” 
chapeau after she has passed fifty; but 
there are all manner of neat and taste- 
ful shapes now to be had, which, if 
trimmed quietly, may be worn by women 
of almost any age, and be quite as appro- 
priate as a bonnet. There is no doubt 
that the bonnet does age a person in 
appearance, especially if it is tied under 
the chin. But we are soon to have a 
return of the bonnet, even for young 
women, and then the hypnotic spell of 
fashion will make them appear in quite 
a different guise, but until that mode is 
established the middle-aged and elderly 
woman finds her most becoming head- 
gear in a quiet hat. 

Now that jet has again become so 
fashionable the trimming for the gowns 
of middle-aged and elderly women is 
settled, for there is nothing more elegant 
than jet, and when it is of a fine quality 
it may be used many times, appearing as 
fresh and beautiful as when purchased. 
Jet is used on white and gray and mixed 
colors as well as black, and it is now 
made so exceedingly light that it may be 
used for trimming upon chiffons, mulls, 
lace, ete, and it is not a drag upon the 
fabric or person. <A very simple silk 
gown may be made to appear most elab- 
orate when decorated with jet garnitures, 
and jet is always elegant and distinetly 
fitting to, those past their youth. No 
matter how much of it is worn it never 
seems overdone, and it is a trimming 
that is worn by young as well as old. 


How they dress in New York 


In New York there is a certain class 
of ladies to whom anyone in the world 
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might wisely turn for examples of per- 
fect dressing appropriate to their age. 
These ladies belong to the fine cultivated 
set of the old aristocracy and moderate 
wealth. They travel and go about in the 
best society and are very much alive to 
the world of today, and yet so perfectly 
balanced are they that they never have 
their heads turned by extraordinary 
fashions, and no matter how many other 
women adopt the extremes they dress in 
the manner which signifies good taste 
and culture. 

These women should be selected as 
models by all other women of moderate 
means, for they are women who know. 
They do not have elaborate wardrobes, 
nor a multitude of changes; they are 
not at all ashamed to wear a gown many 
times; nay, they wear one dressy gown 
an entire season and, if they see fit, carry 
it over to another season if the style 
remains good and it still looks fresh and 
sweet. That was the custom of their 
mothers and grandmothers, and _ they 
found it good, and so still cling to it 
in spite of the fact that ultra-fashionable 
women never wear a full-dress gown but 
once. One reason, aside from the extrav- 
agance of the thing, is that it entails too 
much valuable time spent at the dress- 
maker’s. They want that precious time 
to use for more worthy things in life, 
and so they select carefully their gowns 
and make them last as long as possible. 

For church they wear very simple, 
tailor-made suits of black or gray or 
very dark shades of purple, made with 
loose-hanging coats. Occasionally they 
will select a black silk for church wear 
and have a mantle-like coat with braiding. 

For theater wear they dress simply but 
elegantly in silk or lansdowne or some 
soft stuff, such as chiffon, voile or net, 
trimmed with jet or embroidery. 

For a formal dinner they wear some 
handsome jet-trimmed or lace-garnished 
gown, cut away a little at the throat, and 
with sleeves to the elbow. These elderly 
women of perfect taste never wear reg- 
ularly decollete. gowns which expose 
shoulders and arms. They are wise 
enough to know that flesh when past its 
youth is not beautiful and it is more 
modest and elegant to veil it in thin, 
sheer stuffs. 

In summer, in the country, these 
women wear mostly wash gowns; organ- 
dies, lawns, soft linens, cambries and 
striped ginghams. They dress in white a 
very great deal and are always sweet and 
refreshing to look upon, for perfect neat- 
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ness is one of the most desirable things 
when age is concerned. One can much 
more easily forgive untidiness in youth 
than in age. 

Thus it will be seen that the woman 
past fifty must think very carefully 
about what she wears, select with an idea 
of adding. to her appearance in grace 
rather than in extremes of youth; and of 
being very neat and quiet rather than 
in the latest mode. Really, the latest 
mode is a dangerous thing even for the 
young, and for the middle-aged and 
elderly it is a thing to be strictly avoided. 
It is no longer coupled with good taste, 
and the tastefully dressed woman is the 
one who shows the greater wisdom. 


An Apron Shower 
[See Page 451] 


No 1856 GH. Sleeveless work apron. 
Made in small, medium and large sizes. 
Medium size requires 444 yards of 36- 
inch material. 

No 1804 GH. Fancy apron of white 
dotted swiss and swiss embroidered inser- 
tion. Made in medium size only. Re- 
quires 134 yards of material, 544 yards of 
narrow and 24% yards of wide insertion. 

No 1805 GH. Fancy apron of white 
swiss with wide swiss edging. Made in 
medium size only. Requires 34 of a yard 
of 27-inch material and 5 yards of 9- 
inch flouncing. 

No 1803 GH. Fancy apron of white 
india silk with Val insertion and pink 
liberty ribbon. Made in medium size 
only. Requires 14% yards of 27-inch 
material. 

Ne 1800 GH. Fancy apron of three 
embroidered handkerchiefs and _ plain 
goods to match center. Medium size only. 
Medium size requires 3 handkerchiefs and 
1 yard of 27-inch materiaf. 

No 1857 GH. Princesse work apron 
o{ white drilling, made in small, medium 
and large sizes. Medium size requires 6 
yards of 36-inch material. 

Patterns 10 cents each. In ordering 
patterns with a choice in sizes be sure 
and state size wanted. 


FurnisH the workbasket completely 
before the dressmaker comes, for the lack 
of even a spool of silk may be madden- 
ing when the crucial moment arrives. G. 





Cook. 
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~ An Apron Shower 


Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. 


The latest designs for 


making at home, patterns being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by num- 
Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


ber. 


No 1801 GH. Apron for fancy work. Made of 
dotted lawn and two 12-inch embroidered handker- 
chiefs cut in two and finished on upper edge with 
worked slashes for ribbon drawstrings. Made in one 
size only. Pattern 10 cents 





No 1802 GH. Fancy upron of two 12 or 14-inch em- 
broidered Handkerchiefs. Plaiting of plain lawn with 
Val insertion and narrow lace frill. Buttonholes worked 
for ribbon drawstrings. Madeinone size only. Re- 
quires two handkerchiefs and 1-4 yard 27-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents 
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No 1542 GH. Work apron 
for ladies and misses made of 
pink and white dotted percale , 
with bias bands. Made in 32,. 
36, 40 and 44-inch bust meas- 
ure. Size 36 requires 3 1-2 
yards of 27-inch or 2 of 36- 
inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure 
to state size wanted 











No 1855 GH. Work apron of blue and 
white gingham. Made in small, medium 
and large sizes. Medium size requires 4 
1-4 yards of 27-inch material. Pattern 10 
cents. In ordering, be sure to state size 
wanted 


No 1858 GH. Apron of bordered wash 
goods. Made in small, medium and large 
sizes. Medium size requires 5 yards of 
27-inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 
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A variety of useful and attractive aprons. For description see Page 448 


Ci raleealnraleral\s 


“SM C’”’ for silver 


or stationery 


**S M C’”’ for seal or 
stationery 


For china or doily 


“SM C,”’ open Solid 


A monogram varied for different purposes 


Your Own Monogram 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


AN we have the same monogram in 
silver as in embroidery, and its 
counterpart on leather or wood or 

china or stationery? Can one distinctive 
pattern be applicable to all materials? 
Surely this is desirable. The design for 
each purpose chosen must be something 
uncommon, and it must be adaptable 
to different materials without having to 
alter the essential arrangement or destroy 
its individual character. 

How this may be possible is best ex- 
plained by showing two or three mon- 
ograms that are adaptable in this fashion. 
According to material or method of mark- 
ing, it is expedient oftentimes to make 


the lines of the monogram heavier or 


lighter. Again, to fit certain prescribed 
bounds, the monogram may sometimes 
need to be higher and narrower, or, con- 
versely, less high and broader. Shorten- 
ing long stems, extended beyond the body 
of the design, may adapt eccentric pat- 
terns to restricted space. And surely, 
changing from outline letters to solid, or 
vice versa, or making the drawing white 
upon black instead of black upon white, 
disturbs but little the essential charac- 
teristics. Further than this, the whole 
may be inclosed in some conven- 
tional form as a circle, oval or 
square. 

In ordering a design these 
things should be kept in mind, 
and the purposes to which the 
monogram is destined should be 
expressly named. A good way is 
to pick out monograms from 
various sources and. submit those 
that appeal to your taste. 

Monogram “ SMC” is here rep- 
resented in five forms, showing 


how it might be used (1) as a seal or 
printed stationery mark or in_ burnt 
leather or wood; (2) upon silver or as 
a stationery die; (3) on china or doily 
center, or for a repeating pattern on cur- 
tains or portieres, in general embroidery ; 
(4) open; or (5) solid. All the uses of 
these forms have by no means been named. 

The designs here given are mere sug- 
gestions. The reader may order a mono- 
gram to her own taste. 

Original designs furnished at $1 each, 
with a charge of 25 cents additional for 
an extra print enlarged or reduced. State 
size desired and use for which monogram 
is intended. Send check or money order, 
made out to Phelps Publishing Co; never 
send cash. Address Monogram Editor, 
eare of this magazine. 
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Variations of ‘‘A JB” 


bint 


“° MH H” arranged for various purposes 


Tables for Various Occasions 





A Hallowe’en table, showing stenciled paper napkins, pine cone candle holders. black cat favors set on the edges 
of the water glasses, peanut owls and grapefruit with jack-o’-lantern faces 





Afternoon tea table arranged at the Waldorf-Astoria Hotel by Mr Oscar Tschirky, expressly for Good Housekeeping. 
The colors are pink, green and silver 
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Arranged for a family breakfast where there is no maid. The hostess serves coffee, the host serving the cereal and 
omelet. The low glass flower dish in the center is covered with wire mesh, permitting 
a graceful arrangement of short-stemmed flowers 





Suitable arrangement for a family dinner where no maid is employed, the soup, a vegetable and the dessert being 
served by the hostess; the host carving the roast and serving the potatoes 





Luncheon table as arranged for the Colony Club of New York by Henry R. Gogay. The arrangement shows the 
elegant simplicity of the service at that most exclusive and aristocratic of clubs, whose 
members are women only 





Luncheon table as above, after the first course, bouillon, is served. When flowers do not exactly match the color 
scheme of the room, ferns alone are used in the table decorations 





‘lo the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 


eookery. 
be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


Failure with any recipe should 


The Beginner in Meat Cookery 


By Edith Emery 


f, HEN I first began to 

= cook I had a Ict of 
bright, new tinware 
and a new gas range. 
Contrary to all rules, 
I thought I would 
try a roast for my 
instead of the inevitable 

I had a roast of lamb, 





first 
broiled steak. 
just four pounds, boned and rolled, and 
it looked just right for two dinners. 
Then I took my cook book and followed 
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directions carefully. I sprinkled it all 
over with salt and pepper, put it 1n my 
bright little tin pan, dredged it with 
flour, and put it in the gas oven, which 
had been lighted for ten minutes so 
that 1t would be hot. 

In fifteen minutes I looked at it to see 
if it was cooking. The cook book said 
to baste it if the flour was brown. It 
was brown. Both the flour and fat in 
the pan were very brown, but I faithfully 
dipped it over that roast every fifteen 
minutes for an hour and a half, because 
the book said to roast a lee of lamb that 
length of time. As the fat didn’t hold 
out I added hot water. Well. my roast 
shrank visibly before my eyes, and when 
I took it out I knew that I was not look- 


lig upon the meat supply for two din- 
ners. It was about a third of the size 
of the piece of lamb I put into the oven, 
and it was very dark brown and sort of 
dry looking, with specks of black all over 
it. But I put it on a small platter, dec- 
orated it with parsley and _ placed it 
before the carver, with a splendid sharp 
knife and fork. 

Imagine that big knife and fork attack- 
ing that little, shriveled-up roast! I felt 
like putting on a reading glass, too. 
Well, you know, that meat was as dry 
as it looked, and it had a somewhat 
burned flavor. The earver mildly sug- 
gested that I use less heat next time, 
but I decided that I had better take a 
lesson in roasting. 

Of course, not knowing how I could 
use up the unpalatable piece of lamb, 
I got a steak for dinner the next day, 
and remembering what my hot oven did 
to the roast, 1 tried to broil that steaix 
with the gas turned way dowi lew. It 
sizzled and sizzled for ten minutes, when 
I took it out, knowing that I had never 
seen steak broiled longer than that. Of 
course if was very rare. 

Before the carver could say a word 
about that steak, I announeed that I was 
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going to cooking school just as soon as 
T could enter a class. He grinned and 
made a remark about it not being always 
natural for a woman to cook without 
training, as I had always boasted. 

The cooking class I was soon a member 
of prepared very simple meals from the 
beginning. We would have three or four 
dishes at a lesson, so it was not long 
before I was able to put better dishes on 
our table. I began to save gas after the 
first lesson. It does not take long to 
heat an oven, after all. Then to keep 
roasts from shrinking so appallingly I 
purchased a double roasting pan. These 
pans, sometimes called self-basting roast- 
ers, by collecting steam in the upper part 
and returning it to the meat, do away 
with the basting. Now when I want to 
roast a small, four-pound piece of lamb, 
I place it on a rack in my roasting-pan, 
season it with salt and pepper, dredge 
with flour, put on the top .part of the 
roaster, and put it in the hot oven until 
brown. This forms a crust on the meat, 
which keeps the juices all inside. Then 
T turn one burner entirely off and the 
other half off, and I find this little roast 
is done in an hour. But I do not often 
have a roast of that kind. I find that 
the shoulder of lamb or mutton is liked 
as well as any part, and it is good either 
boiled or roasted. You can get smaller 
pieces than you ean of the leg. When 
it is to be boiled, I wipe the meat (a four 
or five-pound piece) with a damp cloth, 
put it into a kettle, cover it with boiling 
water, boil for six or eight minutes, 
then let it simmer two hours or until 
tender. Now that I have a “ fireless” 
it is cooked in that after eight minutes 
of boiling. After it has cooked an hour 
T add a teaspoon of salt to the water. 
When it is tender, I put it in my roast- 
ing-pan, dredge with flour, salt and 
pepper and brown it quickly in a 
very hot oven. This gives a good flavor 
and color to the outside. With it I serve 
a caper sauce made by adding a half cup 
of capers to a drawn butter sauce, or 
sometimes a white sauce. I generally 
serve a mint sauce when the mutton is 
roasted. 

Do not think the five pounds of mutton 
is too much for two of us, and that we 
eat mutton for a week. When served 
several times a casserole or salad of this 
meat changes its flavor entirely. We 
have broiled chops occasionally. These 
T have cut an inch thick, wipe them 
with a damp cloth, place on the broiler 
and sear immediately on both sides under 
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a very hot flame. Then I turn the fiaine 
lower and cook them six or eight minutes 
longer. When done and on the platter I 
season them with salt and a little butter. 
These are puffy, a pinky brown, and juicy 
all the way through. They are so thick, 
and are seared so thoroughly at first that 
all the moisture is kept in, and the heat 
turns that to steam, which makes the 
chops swell and become puffy and tender. 
I follow the same plan in broiling steak. 

Beef is roasted in the same way as 
lamb. When I want to make gravy after 
removing the meat from the pan, I turn 
out all the fat but a couple of spoonfuls, 
add an equal amount of flour, let it brown 
slightly, then add a eup of boiling water, 
and cook until smooth and thick, then . 
strain it. I frequently add sliced olives 
or dried mushrooms that have been 
soaked and cooked ten minutes in water. 

A favorite piece of meat is a piece 
of braised beef or a pot roast. The cook 
books will teil you that this does not 
warm up well, and therefore is not desir- 
able for a family of two. If you put 
the cold slices in a hot Mexican sauee, 
made of tomatoes, onions and green pep- 
pers, you will have an often-demanded 
“ warmed-over.” 

For braising, I get a four-pound piece 
of the bottom of the.round or of the 
chuck. A piece as thick as it is wide is 
much better than a broad, thin piece. It 
used to be necessary to remove the paper 
from the meat immediately it was received 
from the butcher, but the oiled paper they 
use now is better left on until one is 
ready to cook the meat. It keeps it from 
drying if left in the pantry. To cook a 
braised piece, I put a tablespoon of beef 
dripping in a hot frying pan, slice an 
onion into it, and sometimes a green 
pepper. When well fried, I put in the 
wiped-off piece of beef and brown it on 
all sides. Then I put it on a small, 
round rack in a kettle, add about a pint 
of boiling water, a sliced onion and car- 
rot, and let it cook below the boiling 
point in the oven for two and a half or 
three hours. Half an hour before ready 
to serve I add three or four sliced pota- 
toes and a little salt. If very tough it 
sometimes has to cook four hours. This 
piece of meat I place in the middle of a 
platter with the vegetables piled attract- 
ively around it. Then I thicken the 
liquid with a paste of flour and butter, 
season with salt and pepper, if necessary, 
and worcestershire sauce, or a cup of 
stewed tomatoes, and pour this gravy over 
the meat and vegetables. 
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A pot roast is plunged into boiling 
water and simmered in water on top of 
the stove, seasoned with salt and pepper, 
a small piece of pork or bacon, and when 
tender is browned in the oven. 

Onee in two or three months I get a 
piece of ham, about three pounds, and 
boil it. You do not need to get the end 
with a big piece of bone in it. You 
ean have a chunky piece eut out in the 
middle of the ham as well as having a 
shee from there. This is wiped off and 
plunged into boiling water, which is kept 
just at the boiling point ‘for two hours 
for a three-pound piece. Then I take it 
out and remove the skin, put a few cloves 
in the fat, cover it with crumbs mixed 
with a little sugar and bake it until brown 
in a moderately hot oven for fifteen or 
twenty minutes. The earver always says 
those dainty, cool, pink slices make him 
feel hungry even when he imagined his 
appetite was lacking. 

Corned beef I boil sometimes to have 
cold meat on hand for luneheon and 
Sunday night supper. I purchase three 
or four pounds of the brisket, wipe and 
trim it, tie it in the shape T want it, 
plunge it into boiling water and keep it 
just boiling for two ‘and a half or three 
hours. When tender, I let it cool, untie 
it, put it into a bread-pan, put a small 
board on top with a weight and press 
it several hours. Then, when ready to 
serve, the corned beef will cut in neat 
slices, 

Do we ever have pork? Oh, yes, about 
twice in the winter I have a small roast, 
preparing it just the same as the lamb, 
and roasting cored apples in the pan with 
it. We usually take our pork in the form 
of bacon, however. This is sleed and 
placed in a pan in a moderate oven until 
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ELERY ROOT, for many years 

neglected, is now coming into its 

own. Boil the celery root until 
soft in water to which three tablespoons 
of vinegar have been added. As _ the 
celery root has an unpleasant odor when 
cooking, we boil it the day previous to 
the day it is wanted. Cool the roots 
and then trim with a sharp knife, paring 
away all the unsightly lumps and dark 
outside. For this salad large roots are 
needed. When the roots have been peeled, 
scoop out the inside, leaving a pearly 
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brown and erisp. Thus the smoke and 
smell is kept out of the room and burning 
is avoided. 

Chickens lend themselves happily to 
the use of housekeepers with only one 
or two to provide for. The breast can 
be eut off and broiled or roasted. The 
legs may be fried, and the wings and 
back fricasseed. Or a easseroled dish 
may be made of one of those parts. Or 
the drumsticks boned, stuffed and roasted 
or fried. Oh, there are so many good 
dishes for chicken, either stewed, roasted, 
broiled or fried. 

Now I will tell you about making a 
stew—you must not go till you hear 
this. To be rich and well flavored the 
juices of the meat must be drawn out 
into the liquid part of the stew, so the 
meat is cut in small pieces, about ineh 
cubes, put into plenty of cold water and 
brought slowly to the boiling point, then 
slowly cooked, just simmering, for an 
hour. A sliced onion, diced carrot, tomato, 
a few potatoes, salt and pepper are 
added, and the slow cooking continued 
until meat and vegetables are tender. 
Thieken the liquid slightly with a butter 
and flour paste. This is at its best when 
cooked in the fireless. If placed in a 
casserole dish and cooked in a slow oven 
we have a easserole. If made of mutton, 
it is Irish stew. If curry and rice are 
added, the Indian dish is at hand. 

These general rules may be followed 
with all meats: 

1. Wipe with a damp cloth. 

2. Coagulate the surface to retain the 
juices by either searing or covering with 
boiling water and boiling five minutes. 

Sh Tower the temperature and continue 
cooking until the meat is tender. 
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eup which looks something like a turnip. 
Fill the eup with chopped celery stalks 
and mayonnaise and serve one root, very 
éold, for each person. 

For the second salad smaller roots may 
be used.’ Cook until tender as in the 
first instanee, usually a matter of two 
hours, then peel and chop the celery root 
fine. Mix with French dressing and 
serve on lettuce leaves. The minced cel- 
ery root is also good with mayonnaise 
and ehopped apples or with pears or 
bests, 7 ME Ce D. 


A New Flavoring—Mocha-Caramel 


By Linda Hull Larned 


HOSE who are restricted to the ex- 
elusive use of vanilla and lemon 
as a flavoring should be persuaded 

to experiment with the combined flavors 
of burnt sugar and coffee. Mocha and 
caramel are already popular among epl- 
eures as separate flavors, but to those 
who are always looking for something 
new the combination of the two is recom- 
mended. With a jar of the mocha-ear- 
amel flavoring and the following sug- 
gestions always on hand, many good 
things may be evolved. 
Mocha-Caramel 

Put one cup of granulated or light 
brown sugar in an old, but very clean 
saucepan or frying pan and cook until 
it begins to melt, over a hot fire, then 
reduce heat and continue cooking until 
the sugar is melted and of a rich brown 
color. Stir to prevent burning and to 
keep the color uniform and then add 
slowly, as it will boil furiously, half a 
cup of very strong, hot coffee. Stir for 
a moment, remove from the fire and stir 
until nearly cool, then turn it into a glass 
jar, cover and put away until needed. 
This will keep for weeks. 


Mocha-Caramel Butter 


Wash the salt from half a cup of 
butter, cream it and add one and one- 
fourth eups of confectioner’s sugar and 
cream again. Beat in one slightly beaten 
egg, one or two tablespoons of the 
mocha-caramel and one or two table- 
spoons of very strong coffee. This coffee 
is made twice, using the cold coffee of 
the first making instead of water for the 
second making. Put this butter in a 
elass jar and set it on ice until it is very 
hard. 


Mocha-Caramel Cream 


When ready to use add to mocha-car- 
amel butter the same quantity of whipped 
cream. 


Blocha-Caramel Custard 

Add to one cup of hot milk two or 
three tablespoons of mocha-caramel, one- 
fourth cup of sugar mixed with one- 
fourth cup of flour and one teaspoon of 
butter. Cook twenty minutes in a double 
boiler, add a tiny pinch of salt and two 
egg yolks slightly beaten. Remove from 


fire, beat until cool and add half a tea- 
spoon of vanilla. 


Mocha-Caramel Sauce 


Add to one cup of hot milk three table- 
spoons of the mocha-caramel, three table- 
spoons of sugar and two teaspoons of 
cornstarch and a very little salt. Cook 
fifteen minutes and serve warm. 


Mocha-Caramel Ice Cream Sauce 


Seald one cup of milk and add half 
a cup of mocha-caramel and a very little 
salt; pour this over two egg yolks and 
cook again for a moment, cool and add 
one-half cup of whipped cream. An- 
other—Heat one eup of the mocha-car- 
amel and add one cup of nuts broken in 
small pieces and serve hot poured over 
each helping of ice cream. 


Mocha-Caramel Frosting 

Mix confectioner’s sugar with cream 
until quite stiff, then add enough of the 
mocha-caramel to color well, and a very 
little salt. 


Mocha-Caramel Dessert 

Cream four tablespoons of butter, add 
one cup of sugar, two eggs beaten thor- 
oughly, but not separated, half a cup 
of pastry flour, half a cup of milk and 
mocha-caramel mixed together, beat well 
and beat in another cup of flour. Beat 
until the mixture is very light and fold 
in three-fourths of a cup of flour well 
sifted with two teaspoons of baking pow- 
der. Half fill small oval or round, deep 
tins and bake. When cool eut a lid from 
the top of each, remove a ‘spoonful of 
the inside and fill with a spoon of mocha 
butter and one candied cherry or a nut 
meat. Put on lid and spread the sides 
of the cakes with mocha-caramel frost- 
ing and roll the sides in finely minced 
nuts. Let them dry and then cover the 
tops with frosting and pipe on (through 
a pastry bag) more of the mocha-caramel 
butter and garnish with candied cherries. 
Serve surrounded with fresh fruit. Any 
fresh or preserved fruit goes well with 
this flavor of coffee and burnt sugar. 

Other combinations are: Hot waffles 
with mocha-caramel butter, or cold waf- 
fies with mocha-caramel cream piped on 
and garnished with candied chetries. The 
wafiles to be served cold should be made 
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with a little more butter than if served 
hot and they should be cooked until 
quite brown. 


Mocha-Caramel Fresh Fruit Tart 


Make and bake three ovals of near-puff 
paste, having the third one slightly thicker 
than the others and the center cut out, 
leaving a rim one inch wide. When cool 
spread between the ovals and the rim a 
thick layer of mocha-caramel custard and 
fill the center with fresh fruit mixed with 
sugar. Strawberries or red raspberries 
are an excellent combination. 


Custard Pie with Mocha-Caramel Cream 


Make the filling for the pie after the 
following recipe and when cool pipe on 
the mocha-caramel cream. 

Custard Pie 

Beat thoroughly two eggs with half a 
cup of sugar and one tablespoon of flour 
and pour over this one and one-half eups 
of hot milk. Add one teaspoon of but- 
ter, one teaspoon of vanilla and fill the 
pie. Dust with nutmeg and bake.. When 
cool cover with a layer of the mocha- 
caramel eream or put it on with a pastry 
bag and tube. Serve at once. 


Sauted Bread with Mocha-Caramel Sauce 

Cut the bread in even slices half an 
ineh thick and soak for a few minutes 
in milk slightly sweetened, mixed with 
one egg and flavored with very strong 
coffee; saute in butter on both sides and 
serve with the mocha-caramel sauce, both 
hot. 


Cream Puffs Filled with Mocha-Caramel 
Custard 


Glaze the puffs when cold with a little 
of the mocha-caramel thinned with clear 
coffee and sprinkle with nuts. 


Near-Puff Paste 


This pastry is not as rich as real puff 
paste and much easier to make. It 
should be made and put on a. plate, 
covered with a cloth and put on ice 
for a day before using. Care should be 
taken that the cloth does not come in 
contact with the ice, however, as it would 
absorb moisture and wet the paste. Sift 
two cups of pastry flour with half a tea- 
spoon of salt and chop into it half a 
cup of very cold lard. Rub, with cool 
fingers, until it is in fine erumbs and chop 
in half a cup of well-washed and very 
cold butter. Set the bowl in the refrig- 
erator until very cold, then add enough 
ice water to roll out. Roll from you into 
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an oblong sheet, fold over ends and roll 
again. Repeat the rolling three or four 
times and put the paste on ice untfl 
ready to use. This will keep a long time 
if kept very cold. 


Cooking for Two 


There are cook books for the modern, 
fashionable family of two, but they are few 
and the only reeent, thoroughly modern 
one of whieh we know has been pub- 
lished very lately by a Boston house. 
This is Cooking for Two, by Janet 
McKenzie Hill, author of The Up-to- 
Date Waitress, and Salads, Sandwiches 
and Chafing-Dish Dainties. It is a siz- 
able volume, very fully illustrated from 
photographs. Supplementing the cookery 
are chapters on the furnishing of the 
kitchen and dining room, lessons in the 
management of the gas range and an 
assortment of menus covering each month 
and holidays. Cooking for Two will be 
furnished by our Book Department, 
postpaid, for $1.50. 

Following are specimen recipes from 
this interesting volume: 


Cold Baked Bean Sandwich 


“Butter two slices of brown bread; 
on one of these dispose a heart leaf of 
lettuce, holding a teaspoon of salad dress- 
ing; above the dressing set a generous 
tablespoonful of cold, baked beans, then 
another lettuce leaf and dressing; then 
finish with a second slice of bread, a 
tablespoon of beans, a floweret of cauli- 
flower and a teaspoon of dressing over 
the cauliflower.” 


Apples Pralinée 

“Four apples, three-quarters cup of 
sugar, one cup of water, one-third cup of 
blanched almonds, chopped fine, eight 
level tablespoons of sugar. Core and 
pare the apples; dissolve the sugar in the 
water, then let cook about five minutes; 
in this syrup cook the apples until ten- 
der, turning them often to keep them 
in shape and to cook throughout the 
apple. Remove to a serving dish. Stir 
constantly while cooking the eight spoon- 
fuls of sugar and the almonds over a hot 
fire until the sugar becomes caramelized. 
Turn the nuts and caramel upon the 
apples, taking care that none falls upon 
the dish. Have the syrup in which the 
apples were cooked boiled till quite thick, _ 
pour this around the apples. Serve at 
once, or when cold, with or without 
whipped cream.” 


Apples Galore 


From Good Cooks Descended from Mother Eve 


Apple Popovers 

Beat three eggs together until light 
and add to them two eups of milk and a 
level saltspoon of salt. Pour this very 
gradually into two cups of flour, stirring 
constantly. Half fill deep, flat-bottomed 
patty pans, which have been buttered and 
heated and bake in a very quick oven 
about twenty to twenty-five minutes. The 
even must be hot, or they will not puff 
up properly. When done, slip them out 
of the pans, and with a very sharp knife 
quickly cut off the tops where they rise 
above the pan. The inside should be 
hollow. Put in each a heaping table- 
spoon of hot apple sauce, replace the 
tops, set the popovers on individual plates 
and serve immediately as a dessert, with 
hard sauce. This recipe makes eight pop- 
overs. GookicS: 
Apple Whip 

Beat the whites of three eggs until 
stiff and perfectly dry, then fold lightly 
into one pint of stewed and sweetened 
apple, add one eup of chopped nuts and 


half a pint of candied cherries. Beat 
until firm and ehill through. M. E. M. 
Apples in Caramel 

Into a skillet put one eup of lght 
brown sugar and one-half eup of hot 
water. Let boil for three or four min- 
utes, then drop in five nice cooking apples, 
which have been peeled, cored and halved. 
Let these stew in the syrup until they 
are tender and fluffy, then drain them out 
into a glass dish. In another saucepan 
have ready one tablespoon of butter 
melted with one teaspoon of flour, and 
over this pour one-half cup of cream. 
When hot, add to the boiling syrup, stir- 
ring briskly for several minutes, then 
pour over the apples and serve either hot 
Ore Cold fy sak 
Apple Ambrosia 

Make a syrup of two cups of sugar, 
one cup of water and the juice and thin 
yellow rind of half a lemon. Pare six 
large tart apples, preferably pippins, cut 
each in six or eight pieces, removing the 
core, and cook in the hot syrup till clear. 
They will be lighter and keep their shape 
better if cooked a few at a time. Place 
in a large glass dish, straining the syrup 


over them, and set on the ice to ehill. 
Meanwhile, cut a large, mellow pineapple 
in half, remove the core, shred off the 
flesh with a silver fork and serape the 
shell with a spoon. This will be found 
easier and more expeditious and quite as 
economical as the old process of goug- 
ing and paring. Sprinkle with sugar, 
and turn occasionally until this is dis- 
solved, then add to the apple sauce, and 
let them stand together for at least an 
hour. Serve very cold. D. R. G. 
Apple Cream Pie 

Stew one quart of apples till trans- 
parent, rub through a colander, sweeten 
to taste, add one eup of cream, flavored 
with one teaspoon extract of lemon. Line 
a pie plate with good pie crust, fill with 
the apples and bake till the crust is done. 
Have ready a meringue of whites of two 
eggs, beaten stiff with three tablespoons 
sugar and flavor with a few drops of 
lemon; spread over pie and brown. M. 
Children’s Apple Bread 

An old-fashioned dish which never fails 
to delight the children may be prepared 
as follows: One quart of cornmeal, one 
pint of ripe chopped apples, three table- 
spoons of butter, pinch of salt, one and 
one-half cups of water. Sweeten the ap- 


ples to taste and bake as ordinary corn 
bread. E. G. L. 


Apple Puffs 

Make the regulation apple sauce, of 
tart apples, and be a little sparing of the 
sugar. To one quart of the sauce, take 
three tablespoons of strawberry jam, and 
with a strong egg beater whip all to- 
gether. Set on the ice and when ready to 
serve, fill cream puff shells with the mix- 
ture, place each on a separate plate and 
pour round a soft custard sauce, slightly 
flavored with almond extract. E. K. B. 


Apple Souffte 


Take one cup of baked apple, freed 
from skin and seeds, and whip with an 
ege beater till frothy. Cook in a double 
boiler two tablespoons of flour and two 
tablespoons of butter till smooth. Add 
half a cup of milk, beaten yolks of three 
eggs and the apple pulp. Add a pinch 
of salt and about one-quarter cup of 
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powdered sugar. Last of all, add the 
stiffly beaten whites of three eges. Pour 
in a china baking dish, stand in a tin 
of boiling water and bake for twenty- 
five minutes. Make a meringue with the 
whites of two eggs and two tablespoons 
of powdered sugar. Cover the top of 
the souffle with this and return to the 


oven to brown slightly. Serve at onee. 
ED a BE 
Frozen Apple Fluff 

This frozen dainty is quickly and easily 
made. Beat the whites of four eggs 
until stiff and dry; fold into the stiffly 
beaten whites one glass of apple jelly 
and one eup of cocoanut, shredded; whip 
lightly until these ingredients are well 
blended, then turn it into the freezer. 
As soon as the erank of the freezer begins 
to turn hard, open the ean and add a 
pint of sweetened whipped cream flavored 
with almond extract. Freeze until the 
consistency of mush is obtained. Serve 
in charlotte russe cases. M. KE. M. 
Gretchen’s Apple Tart 

Saute four cups of chopped tart apples 
in four tablespoons of butter until they 
are soft, add half a cup of orange mar- 
malade and rub through a puree sieve. 
Beat half a cup of butter to a cream, add 
the yolks of four eggs, one eup of soft 
bread crumbs, half a cup of sugar (more 
if the apples are very tart) and a pinch 
of cinnamon. Mix well together and 
spread over the apples, which have been 
put in a baked shell of puff paste. Bake 
fifteen minutes in a brisk oven. F. E. P. 
Buttered Apples 

Choose medium-sized apples, peel and 
eore and leave whole. Cut rounds of 
stale bread a half ineh thick and a little 
larger than the apples and butter the 
bread rounds thickly. Place an apple 
on eaeh, fill the core eavities with sugar 
and a teaspoon of butter on the top. 
Stand them in a well-greased baking pan, 
place in a moderate oven fifteen minutes, 
then remove and refill the holes with 
sugar, ground cinnamon and butter, and 
return to the oven and bake till done. 
Warm a flat serving dish and lift the 
apples to it. Just before serving it hot, 
squeeze over each apple a little lemon 
juice. This is a delightful dish. EK. L. 


Creamed Sweet Apple Pie 


Pare, core and quarter several sweet 
apples. Put them into a pudding dish 
with a little water, cover closely and cook 
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till tender but not broken. Add two 


teaspoons of sugar to each cupful, and let 
them get eold in the syrup. Then cut 
into thin slices. Roll out some puff paste 
quite thin; line a pie plate, sprinkle with 
flour, lay on another erust and bake until 
brown. When ready to serve, open the 
erusts, spread the lower one vith the 
stewed apple, sprinkle with cinnamon 
and a little nutmeg, cover with whipped 
cream, put on the top erust and sprinkle 
with powdered sugar. N. D. M. 
Apple Loaf 

For this dainty dish bake a sponge cake 
loaf in a round, fluted pan and when 
finished it should be about five inches 
high. Hollow out the center, leaving it 
an ineh thick bottom and sides, then frost 
inside and out with “white mountain 
eream,” fill with “apple whip” and chill. 
At serving time garnish with whipped 
cream. 


White Mountain Cream 


Boil together until it threads two cups 
of sugar and two-thirds of a cup of water, 
then pour the syrup slowly into the 
stifly beaten whites of two eggs. Beat 
until cool enough to spread. Flavor with 
almond extract. 


Apples Stuffed with Oatmeal 

Prepare oatmeal as usual the day ve- 
fore using. Pare and core, making large 
cavities in center of six large apples and 
cook in a liquid made of one quart of 
water and one and one-third cups of 
sugar; add a strip of orange peel. Turn 
apples frequently to eook evenly. Wheu 
done lift onto a platter and fill the eav- 
ities with oatmeal. Boil down the sugar 
and water until it is the consistency of 
syrup and pour over the filled apples, or 
serve with sugar and cream. This is the 
most delicious breakfast dish imaginable. 


Chocolate Apple Custard 

Peel and eut into small pieces two cook- 
ing apples; put in a pan with a small 
quantity of water and cook until reduced 
to a pulp. Sweeten with one-quarter 
eup of sugar and dust with cinnamon. 
Serape half a pound of chocolate into a 
double boiler with half a eup of sugar 
and one pint of milk. Beat the yolks of 
three eggs and the white of one. When 
the mixture is hot and smooth add the 
egos, stirring gently all the time. Pour 
the chocolate over the apple pulp; set the 
dish in a pan of boiling water and bake 
Warm Ned, 


Meals for School Children 


By the Culinary Editor 


ROM ten years to the time of ado- 
lescence children will take a rapidly 
increasing amount of food, espe- 

cially of the carbohydrate class of foods. 
They will eat more and more bread, pota- 
toes, rice, macaroni and sweets. There 
is an ever-growing demand between these 
aves for another helping of pudding. 
But with this rapid increase the children 
do not yet need the amount of food that 
an adult takes. 

If the regular dinner is served at night, 
children of this age may take the meals 
with the family, provided care is taken to 
supply easily digested foods, and the 
menus are simple. Often digestive dif- 
ficulties come from having a too varied 
menu rather than from the kind of food 
itself. Too many different things at once 
are as tiresome to the stomach as the con- 
tinued use of only a very few dishes. 
Therefore, if the dinner is restricted to a 
meat and a couple of vegetables, or a 
stew, bread and butter, and a light des- 
sert, with water, milk or cocoa for drink, 
the evening dinner may inelude even the 
youngest of these children. 

As with the younger children, if the 
meals contain about the same in amount 
of nourishment, it is better than to have 
one light and one heavy meal during the 
day. Where luncheon is obtained at 
school in many eases lunch menus like 
the following may be obtained: 


Breakfast Breakfast 


Baked sweet apple, 
top milk 
Cereal with top milk 
Creamed codfish 
Toast 
Milk 


Luncheon 


Puree of peas 
Corn muffins 
Chocolate blanc- 
mange with milk 
Water 


Dinner 


Broiled lamb chop 
Baked potato 
Dressed lettuce 

Bread and butter 
Apple tapioca 

pudding 


Cereal cooked over- 

night with raisins 

Bacon crisped in 
oven 

Creamed potatoes 
Milk 


Luncheon 


Fish chowder 
Crisp crackers 
Gingerbread 
Grapes 


Dinner 


Roast beef 
Steamed rice 
Stewed celery 
Bread and _ butter 
Lemon jelly with 
whipped cream 
Water or milk 


Of course, if desirable, these menus 
may be reversed, the luncheon dishes 


served for supper and the dinner given 
at noon. The following dishes may be 
substituted for those in the menus. In 
making combinations, avoid acid fruits 
with milk. With the older boys an extra 
sandwich will often be necessary at 
luncheon. 
FOR BREAKFAST 
Fresh or stewed fruits. 
All well-cooked cereals. 
Broiled steak or lamb chop with baked 
potato. 
Minced lamb 0», toast. 
Broiled fresh fish. Creamed potatoes. 
Eges poached in milk on toast. 
Eggs serambled in milk. 
Shirred eges. 
Brown bread brewis. 
Cornmeal muffins. 
Bran gems, graham gems. 
Bread and butter. 
Cream toast. 
French toast. 
Water, milk, or cocoa made with half 
milk. 
FOR LUNCHEON 
All cream soups with crackers or toast. 
Chowders—fish, clam or corn. 
Purees, peas, beans, or lentils. 
Soups with stock. 
Home pickles, picealilli, ete. 
Esealloped dishes. 
Rice and macaroni cooked with broth, 
tomatoes, ete. 
Light cakes. 
Gingerbread. 
Sponge pudding. 
Gelatin and cornstarch puddings. 
Light puddings with fruit sauce. 
FOR DINNER 
Light soups of stock with crackers if 
followed by fish or meat. 
Cream soups and stews if the rest of 
the dinner is light. . 
Roast, broiled, or stewed meats. 
Boiled ham. 
Poultry. 
Fresh fish, broiled, boiled or baked. 
Squash, onions, celery, peas, beans— 
all vegetables, in fact. 
Puddings as for luncheon. 
Tapioca and rice combinations. 
Baked apple puddings. 
Puddings of cake with gelatin or fruit 
sanees. 


For the Epicure 


Choice Novelties, Not Difficult of Preparation 


S'weetbread Birds 

A dainty and delicious bon bouche for 
a luncheon. Boil two pairs of sweet- 
breads in salted water till tender. Re- 
move, dip into icewater, and take off 
skins and gristly fibers. Dice the sweet- 
breads and add them to one can of diced 
mushrooms, or an equal quantity of fresh 
ones; melt two tablespoons of butter in 
a saucepan, and stir smoothly into it 
one tablespoon of flour. To this add one 
cup of nice stock of any kind, or one eup 
of scalded cream. Allow to boil and then 
put in the meat and mushrooms. Cook a 
minute or two, when add two well-beaten 
egg yolks. Set away to cool, then form 
into small rolls, dip in beaten egg and 
cracker crumbs and fry a delicate brown. 
Serve in nests of fresh, green water- 
cress. L. R. Wise. 
Stuffed Ham 

“For company,” says the rule. In a 
cold boiled ham make many incisions by 
cutting out small slices. Prepare a stuf- 
fing of half a loaf of bread, grated; all 
kinds of spices, a little more cinnamon 
than the others; a tablespoon of currant 
jelly; half a eup of walnut catsup; half 
a pound of butter and the beaten whites 
of three eggs. Mix, and press all that 
is possible into the ham. Cover it with 
the remaining dressing, and brown. When 
cold rub over with the three yolks beaten 
with a little milk and again brown. Trim 
with green. Anne Warner. 
Breast of Chicken with Virginia Ham 

Aitieles: Two slices uneooked breast 
of spring chicken, two thin slices Vir- 
ginia ham, six tablespoons fresh butter, 
one cup of cream, paprika and salt. Di- 
rections: First place in the chafing dish 
the two slices of chicken with two table- 
spoons of the butter and a little of the 
eream. When partially cooked on one 
side, turn them over, place on the top 
of each piece of chicken a slice of ham, 
add another tablespoon of butter and a 
little more cream. When this is partially 
cooked, turn them over again, still keep- 
ing the ham on top, add the remaining 
butter with the balance of the cream, a 
liberal supply of paprika and a little 
salt. Turn these until thoroughly cooked, 
always keeping the ham on top of the 


chicken. When thoroughly done, serve 
one piece of chicken and one piece of 
ham to each person, pouring the sauce 
over both. It will be found that grilled 
sweet potatoes served with this will be a 
very pleasant addition. This recipe is 
for two persons. For more, the materials 
must be correspondingly increased in the 
same proportion, excepting the cream and 
butter. When preparing this in chafing 
dish do not use the water jacket. Care- 
ful attention will prevent burning. 
Frozen Chocolate Pudding 

Beat the yolks of three eggs, half a 
cup of sugar and half a teaspoon of cin- 
namon together until very light; add 
slowly one cup of milk heated to boiling 
point, beating well. Then pour over 
gradually one and a half ounces of un- 
sweetened chocolate melted. Place this 
mixture in a double boiler, and stir con- 
stantly until it thickens and coats the 
spoon. When eold, add one eup of whip- 
ped cream, one teaspoon vanilla extract, 
and freeze. Prepare and have ready one 
cup of candied fruits, figs and seeded 
raisins. Cut the candied fruit and figs 
in thin slices, the raisins in halves. Make 
a syrup of a quarter of a cup each of 
sugar and water, add the fruit, boil until 
it is tender and plump, then drain. Add 
the drained fruit to the frozen mixture 
when it is almost done, and finish freez- 
ing. When done, put in a quart melon 
mold, and let stand for an hour or more 
packed in ice and salt. Whip one eup 
of cream, sweeten with two tablespoons 
of sugar, and flavor with either one table- 
spoon of brandy or of maraschino. Turn 
out the frozen mixture and surround with 
the whipped cream. Marion Harris Neil. 


Coffee and Nut Petit Four 


A very rich coffee cake is cut into ob- 
longs about three inches in length, A 
very large English walnut meat is placed 
on the top of each, fastened by dipping 
in caramel. Each cake was completely 
covered with a coffee icing, containing 
enough chocolate to make it quite dark. 
The cake mixture is made of one cup each 
of butter and sugar creamed together, two 
egos, beaten without separating, one cup 
of strong coffee, one cup of molasses, one 
teaspoon of soda, and four eups of flour. 


What to Eat in October 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes 
Creamed codfish C 
Baked potatoes A 

Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Dinner 


Tomato soup A 
Roast fowl C 
Barberry jelly E 
Baked sweet 
potatoes A ° 
Celery with French 
dressing G 
Squash pie H 
Coffee FE 


Supper 


Jellie? apples with 
nuts B 
Toasted rolls A 
Chocolate layer 
cake I 


Tea FE 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
milk A 
Scrambled eggs C 
Steamed bread A 
Coffee FE 


Zuncheon or Supper 


Griddle cakes and 
sausages B 
Sliced bananas A 
Cake I Tea H 


Dinner 


Broited hamburg 
steak C 
Onions A 

Boiled potatoes A 
Pear short cake I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes A 
Cereal and top 
ras ulllice “AIM 
Bacon A Popovers A 
Coffee BE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked tomatoes A 
Potatoes au gratin F 


Junket with milk A 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Casserole of fowl 
and vegetables D 
Lettuce G 
Sliced bananas and 
oranges H 
Small coffee 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Pears FE 
Fried cereal 
syrup B 
Bread A 
Coffee E 


with 


Luncheon or Supper 


Dried beef C 
Apple slump I 
Toast A 
Tea FE 


Dinner 


Shoulder of 
mutton C 
Caper sauce 
Potatoes baked with 
milk B 
Buttered carrots A 
Nuts A Raisins A 
Small coffee IJ 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
AO aS ulmene 
Coffee 1 


Euncheon or Supper 


Baked bananas 

nuts* F 

Oatmeal bread B 

Lemon jelly H 
Tea 


and 


Dinner 


Cream of pea 
soup A 
Crackers 

Cold sliced 
muttonec 
Lyonnaise pota- 
toes B 

Pickled pears © 

Orange cake* H 

Small coffee 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Cantaloupes 1 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Oatmeal bread B 
Coffee Fo 


Luncheon or Supper 


Spanish fritters 
with bacon*® F- 
Grapes H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 


Consomme A 
Boiled whitefish 
with drawn butter C 
Boiled potatoes A 
German salad* G 
Prune whip H 
Small coffee I 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Browned hash C 
Biscuits A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Creamed fish in 
eroustades C 


Cucumber pickles # 
Tapioca custard H 
Tea H 
Dinner 


Corn soup A 
Tripe sauted* D 
Mashed potatoes A 

Cauliflower A 

Lemon pie I 

Small coffee 


SUNDAY 


Breakfast 


Oranges 
Foamy omelet C 
Graham rolls B 

Coffee E 


Dinner 


Rump roast of 
beef C 
Gravy* 

Caramel sweet 

potatoes B 

Fried parsnips A 


Celery G 
Apple dumplings I 
Coffee E 


Suvper 


Mosquitoes* B 
Bread and butter A 
Preserved peaches A 

Cookies H 
Tea BH 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 
Pears # 
Cereal, top milk A 
Toast with brown 
gravy A 
Coffee 
Luncheon or Supper 


Vegetable soup A 

Graham bread and 

cheese sandwiches F 
VEReape ite Mey 
Cocoa A 


Binner 


Broiled 
Riced 


chops C 
potatoes A 
Beets A 
Apple pie with 
cream I 
Small coffee Hi 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples # 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Plain muffins A 
Coffee Th 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cheese souffle C 


Bread A 
Green tomato pie* I 
Tea BH 
Dinner 
Roast beef with 
olive sauce C 


Potato “puffs “A 
Cabbage au gratin A 
Charlotte russe H 

Small coffee HE 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes FB 
Hulled corn 
milk B 
Coffee 


and 


Luncheon or Supper 


Creamed celery and 

oysters on toast C 

Apple short cakes I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Pigs’ tongues C 
Steamed rice A 
Broiled tomatoes A 
Baked Indian 
pudding I 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 
Apple sauce A 


Poached eggs C 
Foast <A 
Coffee HE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Esealloped corn and 
tomatoes F 


GOOD 
Rolls A 
Indian pudding 
Ceold) aE 
Tea 1 
Dinner 
Bean puree D 


Bread sticks A 
Tongue and celery 
salad with 
mayonnaise F 
Baked pears E 
Wafers H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Waffles and syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Hscalloped eggs C 
Rice with cream I 
Cocoa A 


wy 


EATING 


Dinner 


Baked mackerel C 
French fried 
potatoes A 
Cauliflower A 

Cottage pudding 
Lemon sauce I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal with baked 
pears A 


Bacon A 


Rye gems B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Shelled beans 
cooked with pork D 
Rye gems toasted B 

Oranges 


Cocoa A 
Dinner 
Cunrevero te avealask 
Cucumber pickle E 


Grapefruit and 
eclhery sakad H 
Wafers BE 
Small coffee E 


=~ These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 


and economical. 


Families desiring a more elabo- 


rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 
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a 


given. 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Fruits stewed with 


sugar 
Vegetables with oil 
dressing 
Vegetables with 
putter sauce 
Prunes 


Alligator pears 
Mushrooms 

Prepared cereals 
Cream soups 
Twice-baked 
Light cakes 
Toasted crackers 


bread 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Long-cooked cereals 

Vegetables fried in 
batter 

Raisin bread 

Reheated potatoes 

Tomatoes stuffed 
with meat 


 Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Broilers 

Partridge 

Beef, boiled, broiled 
or roasted 

Eggs, any style 

Mackerel 

Halibut 


Carameled sweet 
potatoes 

Fruit cakes 
Gingerbread with 
cream 

Steamed pudding 
with hard sauce 


‘Bluefish 

Perch 

Salmon 

Crabs 

Lobster 

Little neek clams 
Bluepoints 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 


(Hearty) D 


Stuffed roast veal 
Roast pork 

Beans with bacon 
Fried chicken 
Breaded chops 


tewed meats 
Guineas 

Ducklings 

Peas, frankfurters 
Twice-cooked meats 


. Appetizers £ 


Melons 
Grapes 
Oranges 


Anchovy 
Sardines 
Caviar 


Appetizers 


Grapefruit 
Radishes 
Canapes 


E— Continued 


Smoked halibut 
Olives 
Pickles 


““ Complete ’’ Foods. F 


Curries of 
with rice 
Vegetables au gratin 
Irish stew with 

dumplings 
Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 


meat 


Minced 
toast 

Cheese omelet 

Hulled corn, milk 

Macaroni and cheese 

Dates stuffed with 
cheese 


meat on 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Apples 
Turnips 
Cabbage 
Chicory 
Radishes 


Celery 

Prunes 

Warm cereals 
Bran muffins 
Oatmeal cookies 


Light Desserts H 


Baked and 
cream 

Popovers with fruit 
sauce 

Cream puffs 


Plain custards 


apples 


Fruit compotes 

Irish moss_ blane- 
mange 

Water ices 

Light cakes 

Macedoine of fruits 


Hearty Desserts J 


Brown betty 
Indian tapioca pud- 


ding 
Steamed pudding « 
with hard sauce 


Lemon short cake 
Rice with fruit and 
eream — 


Mocha 
cream 

Baked bananas with 
sultana sauce 

Apple fritters with 
syrup 

Hot waffles 
fruit sauce 


earamel 


and 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


ARBERRY jelly is served with the 
fowl the first Sunday. This may be 
made with the berries alone or a 

combination of the berries and apples. 


Either is excellent with meats of any 
kind. 
For breakfast Monday the steamed 


bread is rather dry slices of bread warmed 
in a steam cooker. This is usually a 
favorite with the men. 

Instead of broiling the hamburg steak 
for dinner, it could be formed into a 
loaf, seasoned well, covered with strips 
of bacon and baked. For the pear short- 
eake either fresh or stewed fruit may be 
used. Both kinds should be sprinkled 
with lemon juice. 

The remains of the roast fowl of Sun- 
day is easseroled for dinner Tuesday. 
Celery and potatoes may be used with 
the fowl. A fresh vegetable like lettuce 
or romaine with French dressing should 
be served also. 

Apple slump is an old New England 
dish; a well-seasoned apple sauce is made 
in a deep, covered stewpan; then a bak- 
ing powder dough is dropped by spoon- 
fuls on the sauce, the cover put on and 
the whole is cooked twenty minutes. 
Any fruit sauce may be used for this 
hearty dish, care being taken not to let 
it cateh to the bottom. When done turn 
into a dish and the pudding will be on 
the bottom with the sauce over it. 

In place of whitefish Friday halibut 
may be served. 

The browned hash for breakfast Sat- 
urday is made of cold mutton, chopped 
and mixed with mashed potatoes. This is 
seasoned with salt and pepper, just a 
suspicion of onion juice and browned 
in butter in the spider. Fold over like 
an omelet and place on a hot platter. 

If there is not enough stale bread to 
make the ecroustades or boxes for lun- 
cheon on Saturday, the creamed, left-over 
fish may be served on toast or in patty 
shells. 

For the reheated roast beef Tuesday 
add sheed stuffed olives to a well-made 
gravy. Dried mushrooms may be soaked, 
cooked and used instead of olives. 

For the creamed celery and oysters 
Wednesday, put fresh oysters dripping 
from their liquid on slices of buttered 
toast, place in the oven until the edges 
curl, then pour over all creamed celery. 


A very good and economical meat dish 
is pigs’ tongues. These may be bought 
eorned for as low as five cents a pound. 
They are more attractive served in aspic 
than ox tongue. Some pickle or acid 
vegetable like broiled tomatoes should be 
served with tongue. 

For dinner Thursday, the maid’s day 
out, the tongue is cut in dice, mixed with 
an equal quantity of celery and served 
masked with mayonnaise on a bed of let- 
tuce leaves. 

If a large mackerel is baked in the 
oven instead of being broiled, the result — 
is equally good, while the kitchen is not 
filled with smoke and odors as_ usual. 
Boil cauliflower with the cover off and 
the windows open in the kitehen and the 
odor will not be noticeable. 

If there is any mackerel left from din- 
ner Friday, it could be served creamed or 
in a salad for luncheon Saturday in the 
place of the beans. Shelled beans baked 
for half an hour after boiling are very 
much improved. 

The curry of veal for Saturday din- 
ner should be made of a piece of the 
shoulder or neck of veal. Rice should be 
added to the dish for the vegetable. If 
curry powder is not liked, flavor the veal 
stew with a few herbs and celery salt. <A 
combination of apples, pears and celery 
may be substituted for grapefruit and 
celery in the salad course. The wafers 
served are merely thin, homemade cookies. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 467 ] 


Apple Peanut Salad F 


Pare, core and chop slightly acid ap- 
ples and mix with them half as much 
chopped white celery. Mix a dressing of 
peanut buttér, using five tablespoons of 
lemon juice to one tablespoon of peanut 
butter. Mix the dressing well through 
the apples and eelexy and season it with 
salt to taste and a dash of cayenne pep- 
per. Chill the salad on ice and serve in 
little nests of lettuce and garnish with 
halves of peanuts. M. KE. M. 


German Salad G 


One small cabbage cut as fine as you 
would for slaw, one large beet sliced, 
six hard-eooked eggs. Season the eab- 


GOOD EATING 


bage with salt and pepper; place on a 
flat salad dish, pile it ouite high and ar- 
range around with alternating slices of 
hard-cooked eggs and beets; garnish the 
edge thickly with the delicate part of 
celery curled and the small leaves; do 
not stir the mixture. Serve with may- 
onnaise dressing. M. E. M. 


Tripe Sauted C 


Dip a thick honeycomb piece of tripe 
in butter, then in crumbs and broil over 
a clean fire till well cooked, sprinkling 
over it while cooking three finely 
chopped green peppers. Melt in a hot 
soup plate one ounce of butter, add salt, 
pepper, cayenne, one teaspoon worces- 
tershire and the juice of one small lime. 
(This sauce should be very pungent.) 
Lay the tripe in this sauce as soon as 
it comes from the fire and serve imme- 
diately. F.C. 


Mosquitoes B 
One box of sardines in mustard. Re- 


move bones and mash fish with juice of ' 


one lemon. Spread thickly on slices of 
bacon, roll up and fasten each with a 
wooden skewer. Fry brown in a piping 
hot pan, or brown in a hot oven. Butter 
round crackers.about two inches in diam- 
eter, sprinkle freshly grated cheese over 
them, and heat in the oven, serve two 
mosquitoes on each, and every person 
will want to eat all there is in sight. 


Spanish Fritters with Bacon B 


One cup flour, one teaspoon baking 
powder, one-half cup milk to make a 
stiff batter. Three eggs, whites beaten 
separately, chop and add two Spanish 
peppers and one can of corn. Fry in hot 
fat and serve with strips of bacon. F. F. 


-Orange Cake A 


One cup of sugar, one-half cup of but- 
ter, three eggs, beaten separately, one- 
half teaspoon salt, grated peel of one 
large orange, one-half cup of strained 
orange juice, one and one-half cups 
sifted flour, one and one-half teaspoons 
baking powder. Cream butter and sugar. 
Next add the orange juice and peel; then 
the flour, baking powder and salt. Last 
of all, stir in, very lightly, the stiftly 
beaten whites of the eggs. Bake about 
twenty minutes to half an hour, in a mod- 
erately quick oven. 

For the frosting, one-quarter cup of 
orange juice, the grated rind of one 
orange and one lemon and two cups of 
confectioner’s sugar. If the cake is 
baked in a shallow, oblong, gingerbread 
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tin, the frosting can be marked off by 
large walnut meats into square pieces, one 
nut meat on top of each piece. B. F. 


Gravy with Roast Meat 

The gravy the Welsh maid served with 
the roast was uniformly fine and well- 
flavored. She always drained out the 
potatoes and saved the water they were 
boiled in for the gravy. Whei. the meat 
was done, she took it up, turned out the 
meat drippings and cooled them until she 
could skim off the grease, then she put 
the gravy back into the pan with the 
potato water and flour mixed to a paste 
with potato water for thickening. She 
did not brown the flour, for the slightest 
scorch would injure the flavor. H. K. 


Green Tomato Pie I 

Cut enough green tomatoes into pieces 
about the size of a nutmeg (not slices) 
as will fill two quarts. Put into this one- 
half pint of water and one and one-half 
pints brown sugar. Cook all slowly, but 
boiling, for about seven hours (the secret 
of success is long cooking). Then put 
into colander and drain off the juice. 
Thicken the juice with flour, thickening to 
the consistency of gravy. Flavor this 
with one and one-half tablespoons lemon 
extract, salt to taste. Put back the tomato 
and allow to cool before making’ pies. 
Bake with two crusts, dotting the mixture 
quite generously with bits of butter before 
putting on top crust. This makes three 
pies. 


AppLE Tart—Line a deep, round pie 
tin with rich pie paste and fill it three- 
quarters full of quick-cooking apples, 
pared, cored and thinly sliced. Dredge 
them generously with sugar, put a twist 
of crust around the edge, well fastened on 
by wetting and place in a hot oven to 
bake. When nearly done, spread with a 
thin layer of orange marmalade and pour 
over a rich custard made of one cup of 
milk, one tablespoon of sugar and two 
ege yolks. Return to the oven, which 
should be but moderately hot and bake 
until the custard is “set.” Serve cold. 
Katich. 





APPLE SCHMARREN—Make a thin bat- 
ter in proportion of one tablespoon of 
pastry flour, two tablespoons of milk, a 
pinch of salt and a well-beaten egg. 
Slice into this batter one good-sized apple. 
Put into a frying pan one teaspoon of 
clear lard, heat it and pour in the batter, 
fry a nice brown on both sides and serve 
powdered with sugar. C. F. R. 


Vegetarian Suggestions 


SUNDAY 
Dinner 


Vegetable oyster 
soup 
Toast points 
Sweet cucumber 
pickles 
Potato puffs 
Stuffed eggplant 
Lentils with cream 
sauce 
Apple and celery 
salad 
1ceneG Wemaan 
fruit sauce 


Coffee 
with 


Supper 


Lucania eggs 
Grapefruit salad 
Hermits 
Cocoa 


MONDAY 


Guncheon 


Rice ecroquettes 
Chili sauce 
Rolls 
Caramel custards 


Dinner 


Marbled potatoes 
Steamed squash 
Peas 
Romaine salad 
Waffles with syrup 


TUESDAY 
Luncheon 


Escalloped potatoes 
and eggs 
Bread and butter 
Raisin pie 
Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Crackers 
Macaroni and nuts 
Mashed turnips 
Corn 
Siiced bananas and 
oranges 
Plain cake 


WEDNESDAY 
Lunchecn 
Farspnip fritters 
eye bread toasted 


with Swiss cheese 
Grapes and walnuts 


Dinner 


Corn chowder 
Russian salad 
Peanut butter sand- 
wiches 
Popovers with 
mocha caramel 

cream 


THURSDAY 
Luncheon 


Stuffed peppers 
Rye bread 
Raisit.s and almonds 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Alphabet soup 

Crisp crackers 

Sweet potatoes 

Baked cabbage 
stuffed 

Lettuce with cream 

cheese 

Baked pears 

Sponge cake 


FRIDAY 


Luncheon 


French toast with 
syrup 
Grape jam 


-EHndive with French 


dressing 
Cheese crackers 


Dinner 


Baked potatoes 
Broiled tomatoes 
Lima beans in 
croustades 
Lettuce and egg 
salad 
Apple shortcake 


SATURDAY 
Luncheon 


Tomato omelet 
Graham muffins 
Trish moss blanc 
mange 
Cocoa 


Dinner 


Corn soup 
Toasted crackers 
Baked bananas and 

peanuts 
Potatoes au _ gratin 

Dressed lettuce 
Cottage pudding 
with chocolate sauce 


Satisfying Dishes 


Vegetable Oyster Soup 


Serape four salsify roots thoroughly, 
keeping under water as much as possible, 


to prevent discoloration. 


Cut in very 


thin slices and cook until tender in water 
which is acidulated by one teaspoon of 
lemon juice added to one quart of water. 
Rub through a sieve. Have ready in a 
double boiler a quart of hot milk, slightly 
thickened with one and one-half table- 
spoons of flour rubbed to a smooth paste 
with a little cold milk. Add the salsify 
and season with salt and butter. Serve 
very hot with a, spoonful of whipped 
cream on each plate. M. S. 

N B—Also known as cream of salsify 
soup. 


Baked Bananas and Peanuts 


To make the best peanut meal, get raw 
shelled peanuts. Spread these thinly 
over the bottom of a pan, and roast for 
a few minutes in a hot oven. Grind 
through the food chopper, using the nut- 
butter cutter to make a rich oily meal. 
As the peanut meal keeps well, enough 
may be prepared at one time to last sev- 
eral days. 

Peel very ripe bananas, split through 
the middle, plaee in a baking pan with a 
little sugar sprinkled along the core lines, 
and put in a moderately hot oven for 
twelve or fifteen minutes, If the fruit 
is sufficiently ripe it will be very juicy. 
While the bananas are baking butter 
shees of bread and cover them gener- 
ously with the peanut meal and sprinkle 
with salt. Lay the hot slices of banana 
on the prepared bread and serve at onee. 
JM: 


Marbled Potatoes 


Three cups et mashed potatoes, beaten 
light with sali, butter and cream. Divide 
in half. In one haif stir the white of one 
egg, beaten light. In the other half, stir 
the yolk of the egg and one-half cup 
strained tomato. Grease the baker and 
put the potatoes in alternate spoonfuls as 
in marble cake. Sprinkle with bread 


crumbs. Bake twenty minutes and serve 
in the dish in whieh it was_ baked. 
M. V. H. 


Cabbage Loaf 


You will fiad this a very delicious dish, 
taking the place of meat. Take an ob- 
fong loaf of bread and remove the erust, 
scoop out the inside, leaving a ease hay- 
ing walls half an ineh in_ thickness; 
saute in butter; shred a firm, small, well- 


_ bleached cabbage, using a sharp knife; 
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soal in cold water thirty minutes, drain 
and cook in an uncovered vessel in boiling 
salted water to which has been added a 
small pinch of soda. Cook twenty-five 
minutes, drain thoroughly and add salt, 
pepper and one tablespoon of butter. 
Fill the box with a layer of the vege- 
table and alternating layers of a mixture 
of bread crumbs and grated cheese, mois- 
tened with cream; finish with a thick 
sprinkling of grated cheese on the top. 
Place in the oven for fifteen or twenty 
minutes; garnish with finely chopped 
parsley. M. E. M. 


A Letter Answered 


Mr Eprror—I have no fault to find 
with the magazine, only in regard to 
recipes: they are too elaborate for any- 
one who has a limited allowance and who 
ean afford only one dollar a day for meals. 
If the menus could be eut out and plain, 
everyday recipes take their place, inex- 
pensive and in variety, I think a great 
many people would be better pleased. 
I find the recipes too expensive and not 
enough plain, everyday ones. 

Mrs R. F. Hamilton. 


[> This letter from Mrs Hamilton 
ealls for a plain talk as to the purposes 
and possibilities of the department of 
Good Eating. Mrs Hamilton complains 
that there is not furnished each month a 
considerable number of the plainest and 
simplest of recipes to accompany the 
menus or to enable the housekeeper to 
plan her meals. 
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Every housekeeper should have at least 
one good practical cook book which shall 
provide her with simple, staple dishes. 
It is impractical to bring out in a maga- 
zine from month to month, over and over 
again, the plain staples, which are to be 
found in seores of cook books. The space 
which is available for recipes must be 
devoted mainly to new and original ones, 
for which there is a keen demand among 
the large army of housekeepers who seek 
to vary their bill of fare. 

This magazine has made a special study 
of recipes with a view to getting those 
which shall be palatable and distinctive, 
different enough to be “new,” yet not 
expensive nor elaborate. A very few 
elaborate recipes are given for special 
oceasions, but the most of the dishes we 
offer in the interests of varied and dainty 
entertaining are as free from complexity, 
extravagance and difficulty of working as 
could be secured. 

We are happy to recommend to Mrs 
Hamilton the following cook books, which 
will supply her everyday needs admi- 
rably. She will be enabled, with one or 
more of these, to follow our menus readily 
and economically. Then the novelties for 
special occasions or variety will be found 
from month to month in this department. 
Following are the books and prices at 
which they will be sent, postpaid, from 
our Book Department. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, $2; Marion Har- 
land’s Complete Cook Book, $2; Stand- 
ard Domestic Science Cook Book, washable. 
cover, $1.75, leather, $2.50; Boston Cook 
Book, by Mrs Lincoln, $2. The Editor. 
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The New Serial 
the eclildren 


 posin’,’. (as 
Say. 

Supposing, for the moment, 
the reader were the editor, and 
felt, in his lterary stomach, 
the gnawing hunger of some 
handreds of thousands of read- 
ers for a serial story of the 
first interest and quality, but 
conld not find the story. 

Supposing the weeks and 
months sped by, the editor 
frantically reading proffered 
serials by the dozen and the 


seore, writing letters and _ let- 
ters in the search, only to 


meet with disappointment. 
There is no lack of serial 
s-ories—Unele Sam’s mail ears 
are sageing with them, hyper- 
boheally  speaking—but the 
veal G. H. serial is rare and 
sometimes far to seek. 
Imagine the editor going so 
far as to coach a_ brilliant 
writer half way through a 
serial, only to find it was not 
a G. H. story at all, in its char- 


acter and purpose, but the 
rightful property of some other 
magazine. 

Then supposing, when de- 
spair had well nigh closed 


down upon the anxious scene 
in the editorial rooms, a letter 
brought back the good tidings 





of a serial story existent in 
the mind of a writer—a. first- 
class plot, admirable charac- 


ters, and a purpose and char- 
acter precisely adapted to the 
field of the magazine and the 
discriminating tastes of its read- 
ers. Then imagine the chap- 


ters coming’ alone, one after 
another, such a ROUSING 


GOOD STORY, and withal so 


rich In serious purpose as to 
fill the editorial hearts with 


joy, to repay the long strue- 
gle, and make the announce- 
ment and opening of the prin- 


cipal 
event. 

The author of the tale is 
Grace Sartwell Mason, whose 
“Cupid’s Monday Morning” 
in our last July issue was one 
of the best short stories we ever 
printed. Many were the com- 
pliments it received. The title 
of the serial, which will open 
next month, with some 
spirited drawings, is “ THE 
GODPARENTS.” 

The G. H. family will be the 
better, as well as the happier, 
for reading “ The Godparents.” 

Only a month to wait for 
“The Godparents”—for the 
November issue. 

ty 


UW 


story of the year an 


Let me congratulate you on 
the magnificent building you 
have just erected for Good 
Housekeeping, a magazine that 
has become a household word 
throughout the length and 
breadth of our land.—[J. H. 
Gallinger, U. 8S. Senator from 
New Hampshire. 
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It does not pay to send 
“ eribbed ” verse to a maza- 
zine. “W. Oliver,” whose 


name was signed to a poem in 


our last July number, entitled 
“De Hobbilty ‘oblin,” thinks 
so. The verses, which had 


already appeared in Putnam’s, 
over the author’s name, Miss 
Rosalie Arthur, were sent to 
G. H. by a young’ woman, ap- 
parently not identical with 
“W. Oliver.” When accused 
of the fraud, the young woman 
returned the money paid for 
the poem, and “W. Oliver” 
wrote us urging us to say noth- 
ing about the affair in the 
magazine. Be sure, ye who 
would steal literature in this 
way, that your sin will find 
you out. 


G. H. is not, primarily, a 


religions magazine, but its 
Christmas number this year 


will contain a superb illus- 
trated feature which every de- 
vout mother and father in the 


land, every clergyman and 
Sunday school teacher, wilt 


want to own and preserve. 

The December edition is cer- 
tain to run short; make your 
plans accordingly. 


& 
* The »-Commuter’s “Wife,” 
this month, is a_ beautifully 


sympathetic and helpful talk 
from a big-hearted woman who 
grew up in the commuting’ belt. 
Next month will be a delight- 
ful story of how the girl wife 
of a commuter broke into the 
local society, and a practical 
article on suburban problems. 


& 


Watch out for “ Thankseiv- 
ing lolks” in the November 
nuiaber. Everybody will want 
to preserve them. 


& 


“ Really amusing’ fiction,” re- 
marked the critical Springfield 
Republican, “is a rare thine. 
It is a fact that Good House- 
keeping for July opens with a 
really amusing tale, so this 
number has achieved a miracle 
‘Cupid’s Monday Morning’ is 
its title, and it was written by 
Grace Sartwell Mason.” 

Mrs Mason’s serial, “ The 
Godparents,” to open in No- 
vember, is not amusing’ fietion, 
solely; it is delightful fiction, 
and inspiring. 


” 


OAAtTLS. &, lowe? 


Editor 





Don’t try to *‘ live up’ to everything you see and read; choose the helpful things and forget 


the others. 

October 

1. Fri—Make sure that the heating ap- 
paratus is in working order. 

3. Sun—Thank God for life and oppor- 
tunity to use your powers. 

4, Mon—Start on the studying you 
planned for the autumn. 

5. Tues—Clean the silver. 

6. Wed—Not too late to make grape 
jam. 

8. Fri—While shopping, pick up some- 
thing for Christmas. 

9. Sat—Remember that sadness and dis- 
couragement hasten old age. 

11. Mon—* Take it easy.” Relax often; 
don’t “ work on your nerve.” 

13. Wed—Make jelly of currant juice 
canned in the summer. 

15. Fri—There is no better air in the 
whole year—walk out-of-doors all 
you can. 

18. Mon—The fireless cooker will save 
labor on wash day. 

19. Tues—Plan a Hallowe’en party for 


20. 


21. 


24. 
23. 


26. 
28. 


29. 


30. 


the little folks. 

Wed—Wear an all-day smile. It 
lubricates household machinery 
wonderfully. 

Thurs—Make out your Christmas 
list. 

Sun—Drink plenty of cold water. 

Sat—Go a-nutting. And remember 
that the nuts are but secondary to 
the real object—healthful recrea- 
tion. 

Tues—Visit school. 

Thurs—Mental housecleaning, Clear 
everything bothersome out of your 
mind and throw it away and fill 
the empty space with cheerful 
thoughts. 

Fri—If£ you have been working for 
yourself all the week, see how much 
you ean do for others today. 

Sat—Hallowe’en party. 


Household Bookkeeping 


There are several different ways of 
keeping account of the family income 
and expenses. The requirement of any 
system is that the record be sufficiently 
complete and concise to show plainly the 
details of the income and outgo. One 
must be able to compare both sides of 
the account at any time in order to prove 
that the amount of cash on hand, as 
shown by the accounts, agrees with the 
actual cash. 

A system of envelopes with ecards is 
popular. The card system is an ever- 
growing demand in business circles. Each 
envelope is labeled with the name of the 
division of the household expense which 
it is to hold, such as food supplies, cloth- 
ing, ete., ete. When it is decided what 
portion of the income is to be expended 
for each division of the expenses, the 
sums are put in their respective envelopes, 
to be drawn upon when needed. The 
amount placed in the envelope and each 
item of expenditure from the envelope 
is placed upon the card during the week 
or month for which the sum is to last. 

The divisions of the income may be 
made somewhat as follows: 


PROT) Laer eos tenctalsreietieneis, sues xe ieee 6.0 20 per.cent 
LOO Came ches eht, coa Beet sero ecebonmslestes aD 8 ry 
Household expenses........ 5 ss 
Man’s carfare, clothes, etc..15 
Woman's expenses 1.....%. OSes =f 
Insurance and savings...... LO eaten 
CANE MOU a oEOGe Beat See 
Doctor, dentist, sundries.... 2 “ te 
FEECTEAtION Macias aneisr secs. thei ens oie iy we 


This division is not arbitrary; it is 
merely a case at hand. Suppose the 
income to be $100 a month. The rent 
envelope accordingly will receive $20, the 
food $30, household expenses $5, man’s 
personal expenses $15, woman’s personal 
expenses $10, savings $10, church $3, 
doctor and emergencies $2, recreation $5. 
These sums are placed in one column on 
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the cards and when any amount is 
removed from the envelope it is recorded 
on the card belonging to that envelope. 

The cards may be omitted and a record 
made in books. There are always two 
sides to the account, the income and the 
outgo, and these must show in the book. 
So the book must be ruled to show both 
sides. 

There are several books in the market, 
conveniently arranged for household 
accounts. The Good Housekeeping Ac- 
count Book sells for forty cents. There 
is a loose-leaf account book, The House- 
keeper’s Book, which is sent postpaid for 
$2. The latter will last a lifetime, for 
at very little expense the leaves may be 
renewed. Besides the expense account, 
this book contains an inventory of house- 
hold goods, a section alphabetically ar- 
ranged for addresses, an engagement 
section, and a blank section for the copy- 
ing of recipes. The Red Book, a house- 
hold account book, sells for $1 postpaid. 
Hither of these books may be obtained 
through our Book Department on receipt 
of the sums mentioned. 


Dishwashing as an Art 
By Elinor Worth 


From enjoying the cooking, serving 
and eating of a good dinner, turn to 
washing the glassware and dainty china 
as a science and an-art, which it is; and if 
your experience is like mine, it will 
assume a new interest and lose much of 
the aspect of drudgery. Every other 
business has these routine processes; why 
not ours? 

If a workman is worthy of his tools 
a workwoman is of hers, and in dish- 
washing these are the necessities: an 
enamel or agate dishpan, a wooden or 
wire rack to lay on the sink beside the 
pan, two dish mops, one especially for 
elassware, a good washing cloth, a wire 
disheloth with handle, a spatula or serap- 
ing knife, ammonia, borax, white soap 
for china and glass and laundry and 
scouring soup for other dishes, and, last, 
plenty of dish towels, all hemmed and 
of three grades—the fine glass towels, 
heavier ones for china and for cooking 
dishes, large squares of blue denim, 
washed soft. Every housekeeper can add 
something’ to this list. 

A draining board beside the sink, slop- 
ing toward it and grooved to drain off 
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the water in little streams, is a sub- 
stantial help. 

Before beginning to cook anything, 
from a whole meal to a cake, fill the dish- 
pan with warm, soapy water, then when 
through with a dish, spoon or anything 
else drop it in the water, and when a 
spare minute comes wash these, rinse 
with clear hot water and dry, and when 
the actual dishwashing after a meal be- 
gins, most of the cooking dishes will be 
out of the way. After a meal carefully 
serape all plates, vegetable dishes, ete, 
with the spatula, piling the different sorts 
of dishes together, and again filling the 
dishpan with warm water, add some 
white soap and a teaspoon of household 
ammonia, wash first the glassware, rins- 
ing it in the same temperature as that 
in the pan. While wiping these put the 
silver in the water to soak, then wash 
it and rinse with very hot water; next 
the cups, saucers, ete, always putting part 
of the dishes to soak while drying those 
previously washed. Steel dinner knives 
with bone or ivory handles must not be 
allowed to soak. Wash the blades care- 
fully, rub any spots with fine scouring 
soap and wipe at once. Wash kneading 
boards, mixing bowls or anything where 
flour is used in clear, cold water, using 
a separate washing cloth or a small serub 
brush. 

If cooking dishes are so unfortunate as 
to be burnt, soak them in soapy water, 
adding a little washing soda or washing 
powder and let stand for half an hour. 
Then pour off the water and wash. 
Aluminum dishes should not be seraped 
with a knife, but soaked and then washed 
carefully and cleaned with fine scouring 
soap or whiting. 

Put custard cups, egg or cheese dishes 
and chocolate pans to soak in cold water 
first. Greasy pans and kettles may be 
helped by wiping with paper before wash- 
ing to remove all extra grease. Baking 
pans used only for bread and cake, or 
cooky sheets, are better not to be washed 
at all unless burnt, but wiped inside and 
out with a clean, dry cloth while still 
warm. Use the same treatment on bright 
tin covers. 

When all the dishes are dried and out 
of the way, wash and dry the pan, dish 
mops and drainer, then wash the sink 
with hot water, scouring soap and a brush, 
rinsing it with boiling water. Leave 
everything dry and in their respective 
places, with the satisfied feeling of a task 
well accomplished. 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


Miss Ethel, BS 


{I—She Shows How to Clean the 
Bathroom 


Last month our young graduate in 
household economics, Miss Ethel, told 
her mother how she learned at school to 
elean the sink. Shortly after the lesson, 
her mother came to her with a question: 

“ Ethel, what will take this red stain 
from the bathtub where the water dripped 
when the washer was worn?” 

“ Just a few drops of acid will take that 
off, Mother—hydrochlorie acid. Here is 
the bottle. JI have just been using a 
little to take the same iron stain from 
around the inlet in the water closet. Be 
sure to rinse it off well after your stain 
is removed. 

“TT like to wash the bathtub with bak- 
ing soda because it gives a little friction 
and then dissolves so there is nothing to 
stop the pipes. The cloth you are using 
leaves lint on the tub, don’t you see? 
Lint may stop the pipe, or a string of it 
might make a siphon and empty the 
trap. This coarsely woven crash is bet- 
ter for all cleaning. 

“T am so glad you had this wash 
paper put on the walls above the tiling. 
It is easily cleaned and does not show 
when the water splashes up. We will 
wipe these pipes and faucets with a little 
kerosene, the same as in the kitchen. 
Hold this funnel a moment, please, while 
J pour some soda water down the over- 
flow pipe. Now some hot water to rinse 
it. No danger of odor from that for a 
few days. When I have wiped the wood- 
work and floors with an oiled cloth and 
rubbed them dry we may leave the bath- 
room.” 

“Tt seems to me, Ethel, that the cloth 
was pretty wet with oil that you rubbed 
the seat with.” 

“T know, Mother, but I rubbed it in 
and wiped it dry. It will not rub off. 
You see the finish is beginning to break, 
and as wood absorbs odors, it is better 
to fill the pores with oil so there will be 
no room for odors.” 


Paper Kitchen Towels 


Why not use the paper towels, which 
have been on the market for some time, 
for hand use, to wipe the dishes? What 
could be more sanitary? And then there 
is no washing of towels after the dishes 
are all done. These paper towels are usu- 
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ally twelve by eighteen inches in size, are 
sold by the ream for twenty-eight cents, 
so that they cost about one-seventeenth of 
a cent apiece. To use the towels economi- 
cally as to time and even as to the towels 
themselves, seald and drain the dishes, 
and dry the hands before beginning to 
wipe the dishes. Paper dish towels are 
practically of no use when handled with 
wet hands. However, they may be used 
as often before being thrown away as a 
linen towel before it needs washing, 
because they can be dried and used again. 
This is always legitimate when the dishes 
have been well drained in perfectly clean, 
hot water. 


Matches 
By Lewis Edwin Theiss 


Matches play a very important part in 
fire history. Fire Marshal Peter Seery, 
of the New York fire department, says in 
his last report that in the boroughs of 
Manhattan, Bronx and Richmond, dur- 
ing the year 1908, there were 8,642 fires. 
The cause of 3,460 of these fires was 
ascertained. More fires were caused by 
matches than by any other cause. The 
number of such fires, 1,728, represents 
more than one-fifth of the total number 
whose origin was learned. The average 
loss per fire in New York City during 
1908 was $717.18; so that these 1,728 
fires must have caused fire damage of 
nearly a million and a quarter dollars. 

Very many of these fires, to be sure, 
occurred because persons were careless 
with matches after lighting them. In 
such cases one match is as dangerous as 
another. But in fires occasioned by 
matches when there was no such care- 
lessness, the old style parlor match was 
almost wholly to blame. And there were 
many such fires. 

The rubbing together of matches in 
coat pockets has already been mentioned. 
It is a prolific source of fires. Many 
women have been badly burned by step- 
ping on matches and thus igniting their 
skirts. More :ittle children are burned, 
according to Marshal Seery’s report, by 
playing with matches than in any other 
way. And many homes have been de- 
stroyed by fires caused by mice gnawing 
at matches. One of the most striking 
exhibits in Fire Marshal Seery’s inter- 
esting eollection is a box of partly 
gnawed matches. For some reason, prob- 
ably because of long-continued damp 
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weather, the matches did not ignite. If 
they had, there probably would have been 
another tragedy to tell. 

All of these things are an argument in 
favor of the safety match. In the prep- 
aration of this match the sulphur is 
omitted from the composition on the 
match head, and combined with sand and 
applied to the box so as to form a fric- 
tion surface. Unless rubbed on this sur- 
face, the match will not ignite. 

Matches of this kind may be earried 
with perfect safety in the coat pocket. 
They cannot ignite from being rubbed 
together. They may be dropped on the 
floor with impunity. Stepping on them 
will not fire them. If one of them 
chanees to drop through a chink in the 
floor and lodges among the rafters, the 
householder can rest in peace. No hun- 
gry mouse can set his house afire. No 
more can he start a blaze by gnawing at 
a box of safety matches. Even the echil- 
dren are in less danger with this form of 
match. For, without the box, they can- 
not ignite the matches that may fall into 
their hands, and the boxes can usually 
be kept out of reach. 

The day of the old-fashioned match is 
past. Even the match manufacturers 
realize that, for they are now largely 
making a semi-safety match that ean be 
ignited only by scratching the very tip. 
Insurance companies are paying’ attention 
to the fact, for it is now possible to 
secure insurance on certain properties 
only upon condition that nothing but 
safety matches shall be used in the prem- 
ises. Householders cannot afford to be 
less careful in guarding their own inter- 
ests. 


Which ? 

“T just love to get home from college 
because mother is so sociable and it is 
so nice to talk with her about every- 
thing,” said one rollege girl to another. 
But the latter replied pathetically, 
“ Somehow I can’t talk with my mother; 
she doesn’t seem to be interested in my 
affairs; she’s all wrapped up in society 
and high art.” 

What an object lesson in these chance 
remarks! The mother of the first girl 
has brought her up as a companion and 
friend, has advised with her, has helped 
the girl to develop her hands and char- 
acter as well as her intellect and has been 
in every way a real mother. 

In the other case the mother, perhaps 
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unintentionally, but. none the less really, 
has sacrificed a large share of her daugh- 
ter’s affection and confidence. This 
mother has in fact neglected the daughter 
and probably her other children in her 
devotion to society, charity, artistic fads 
and so-called literary culture. 

Which mother has the better done her 
duty to her family, to society and to the 
state? Which of these girls is likely to 
experience some unnecessary failure, mis- 
take or tragedy? 


A SuaeEestion—Do not forget what a 
benefit the outdoor life of summer was to 
you. Now that you are beginning to live 
indoors again, be sure to go out every day 
for a walk. You may think that you 
walk all that is necessary about the 
house, but that does not provide the 
exercise and fresh air gained from a 
brisk walk out-of-doors. Always walk with 
the head up, shoulders down and back, 
and stomach drawn in. 


A Goop Broom—Do not select a heavy, 
stiff broom, thinking it will be strong 
and last longer. A lighter and more flex- 
ible one is more desirable. The corn 
should be green; when yellow it is dry 
and brittle. The inner corn should be 
well branched, showing that it is from 
the blossom end of the stalk. To pro- 
long the life of a broom, soak it when 
purchased in a pail of hot water, dry, 
and bind around the stitching with a 
close-fitting band of strong cloth. 


VARIOUS CITIZENS call at my back door 
with mackerel, horseradish, fruits and 
vegetables in their season. If their sup- 
plies are neatly covered from dust and 
the peddlers appear to be giving full 
measure, I sometimes buy, keeping my 
bill in my hand until they have counted 
out and passed over the proper change. 
This is an important precaution. Mrs B. 


A Bit of Song 


Dey is times w’en tribulation 
Seems to git de uppah han’, 
An’ to whip de weary trav’lah 
’Twell he ain’t got stren’th to stan’— 
But des’ keep on a-joggin’ wid a little 
bit o’ song, 
De mo’n is allus brightah w’en de night’s 
been long. 
—[Paul Laurence Dunbar, in Joggin’ 
Erloneg. 
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© TI have often wondered why people 
will insist on tickling children to make 
them laugh. I vividly remember what 
emotions it used to stir in me. My 
father often played and romped with 
my two sisters and myself, when little 
girls, and usually he ended by tickling us. 
I can see myself now lying on the floor 
kicking and beating and laughing, to the 
infinite delight of my father. Between 
two breaks of laughter I would order 
him to stop, and at last, perfectly worn 
out, I generally ended by bursting into 
tears. If he had suspected the murder- 
ous inclinations which were in my mind 
while laughing, he certainly would never 
have touched me again. I hated the 
sensation, hated my father, hated anyone 
who was enjoying the sight of a little 
girl laughing so heartily, and I know if 
at such moments a chance had been given 
me to hurt anyone, I would have taken 
if. | longed ‘forsa knife’ or pair of 
scissors, and all I could do was to beat 
with my arms and kick with my legs, and 
my uncontrollable laughter at the same 
time was taken for childish delight. 
M. A. W. 


# The new, double flour-sifter saves both 
time and labor, and it will be found 
the greatest aid in making cake, pastry or 
anything that you want to be very light. 
This sifter has two sieves; the flour is 
put in the upper one and sifted down 
through the second sieve into the bowl. 
Flour may be sifted several times very 
quickly. E. M. 


# The two little girls in our household 
have learned to make the wiping of 
dishes a pleasure by means of a little 
game called, “I vow and . declare.” 
Mother washes several dishes and puts 
them in the draining basket, and each 
child) jin “tornyesays:( (So). vow. and 
declare—”’ The rest of this sentence 
she says to herself, as follows: “ That 
I will not wipe such and such an article.” 
They begin to wipe rapidly, each with 
one main object in view, that she will 
not wipe her own “vow and declare.” 
They are sometimes forced to wipe their 
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own “vow and declare,” which it is the 
point of the game to avoid. Of course, 
if the opponent wipes a “vow and 
declare” during the game, another is 
chosen. The children often choose the 
same article, wnich makes a lively game. 
Mosa.C: 


© A woman whose home was for years 
in the great raisin-producing district of 
California says the process of curing the 
grapes oftentimes includes dipping them 
in lye to soften the skins. Californians, 
knowing that this lye is not rinsed off, 
are in the habit of pouring boiling water 
over the raisins before sending them to 
the table, which not only removes any 
superfluous lye, but plumps the fruit and 
greatly improves its flavor. After once 
trying this plan it will never be aban- 
doned. J. M. S. 


© A trout basket makes the finest kind 
of receptacle for the sewing room scraps. 
Mine is of medium size and is fastened 
to the under part of my sewing machine, 
at the left end, where it does not inter- 
fere with the knees. The scraps can be 
slipped into the hole in the cover and 
the smooth surfaces of the basket make 
the emptying an easy matter. A. F. C. 


@ When John and I were somewhat 
more than seventy years young, we gave 
up the work we had been accustomed to 
and tried to “take things easy.” We 
soon discovered, however, that idleness is 
hard work, and too much resting enervat- 
ing and enfeebling to mind and body. A 
little careful observation of old folks 
convinced us that work was the only 
thing that would keep us healthy and 
happy. The demand for colonial rugs 
made us think of learning to weave. We 
invested a small sum in a loom and soon 
became proficient weavers. We find an 
unfailing source of delight in still being 
able to produce something useful and in 
exercising all the artistic ability we pos- 
sess in the selection and combining of 
colors and the designing of patterns. 
The rag rugs we make never look cheap 
and “rag-carpet-like.’ All our city 
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friends pronounce them beautiful, and 
We are growing younger and more ambi- 
tious every day. M. F. Rh. 


€ Invitations to a pin shower were writ- 
ten on a single sheet of heavy, unruled 
paper, folded onee and pmned with an 
ordinary pin. Pins of every description 
were brought by the guests. There were 
papers of pins, pin balls, cushions stuck 
full of pins, trays filled with pins, besides 
hat, veil and scarf pins, eollar and euff 
pins, black and white-headed pins and 
safety pins of all sizes in both black and 
white. One girl whose father was a jew- 
eler, brought a tiny brooch set with 
pearls. The place cards at the six o’clock 
dinner bore the lines. 


“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
When a girl marries her trouble be- 
gins.” 


And these were fastened to the nap- 
kins with little gold-headed pins, which 
were used by the guests to fasten the 
single rose, which also lay on the napkin, 
to the bodice. E. J. BR. 


¢ TI find that it is wise sometimes to use 
my husband’s stationery in my business 
correspondence, all rules to the contrary 
notwithstanding. B. L. J. 


@iIn preparing a hypodermic or in 
sterilizing for any purpose, if the spoon 
is held over a gas blaze, it is black- 
ened and some of the soot is very apt 
to fall into the liquid. Take a small 
piece of absorbent cotton and dampen 
it with a few drops of aleohol. Place 
it on a saucer and light it. This will 
produce a sootless flame, lasting long 
enough for the contents of a spoon to 
be brought to the boiling point several 
times. J. S. 


¢ A North Carolina lady makes consid- 
erable pin money each year in the follow- 
ing manner: Reared in the North, she 
understands how eagerly the Northern 
people desire to see stalks of growing 
cotton. On a neat little card, three by 
five inches, she has printed something 
about King Cotton, and how the recipient 
of the card can easily secure a stalk of 
cotton direct from the fields of the South- 
land. She readily secured permission 
from her employers to place a card in 
each envelope she mailed. Result—many 
replies, and a neat amount of pin money 
during the year. P. C. H. 
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# In a house having but one stairway it 
is sometimes a problem to apply a new 
coat of varnish to the stairs. We var- 
nished every other stair, then in two 
days did the alternate ones, the family 
meantime going up and down on the 
dry stairs only. A folded newspaper on 
the end of each prevented mistakes. 
A. S. R. 


© A church society has wisely bought a 
dozen cheap umbrellas to rent for ten 
cents each when a shower catches people 
at the church.. E. W. T. 


© One of the most restful things I have 
found in kitchen work is a rubber door 
mat to stand on when occupied at the | 
sink in washing dishes or preparing veg- 
etables. It is easily pushed along to 
the ironing table, or in front of the tubs 
on wash days. F. F. 

i Why not wear rubber heels, which 
ease the pressure not in one spot, but 
throughout the house? The Editors. 


© J had decided to go away in a hurry 
and had no time to baste the plaits of 
my white serge skirt and two linen ones 
to prevent their being mussed in packing. 
With some paper clips I fastened each 
plait in place at the bottom of the skirt, 
and folded the skirts neatly in my suit- 
ease. When I took them out the next 
day every plait was in place and the 
skirts did not need to be pressed. 
BeiGeP: 


© The use of individual shopping cards 
facilitates buying, saves much time, and, 
to a large degree, does away with 
the possibility of misdirected packages. 
Have ecards printed bearing your name 
and address. When a purchase has been 
made, simply hand the clerk one of the 
eards—a far more satisfactory way than 
giving the name and address verbally. 
Anyone not caring to ineur the expense 
of printed cards, might make out written 
address slips, which would answer the 
same purpose. To guard against the 
use of these cards by unscrupulous per- 
sons, have “shopping ecard” printed 
above the name. B. G. 


© TI found the girls at college making 
fudge. Instead of the usual chafing dish 
they had an electric iron turned upside 
down. There are rests you can buy for 
the iron, but the girls had improvised 
bricks. Any housewife who does not 
happen to own a chafing dish and pos- 
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sesses an electric iron, might try this 
new chafing dish when unexpected com- 
pany drops in and the fire is out. R. H. 


€ In sewing hems or tucks in the dresses 
of growing children, I use a very fine 
thread, about 150, on the machine. When 
the time arrives to make the garment 
longer the hem ean be pulled out in about 
two minutes and without injury to the 
material. M. H. B. 


© Living in the city, where I am consid- 
erably annoyed by having to stop to put 
up my clothesline by tieing it at both 
ends, I have attached a snaffle (like those 
used on hitch ropes) to each end of my 
line. Now all I have to do is to pass 
each end of the line around the horizontal 
Lar and eatch the snap on the rope. It 
works most satisfactorily. E. K. L. 


© The scalloped box plait down the front 
of my shirtwaist could not be confined 
without fastening the edge 
of the scallop or having 
stitching come through on 
the box plait; and if the 
seam was underneath the 
plait the ridge would show 
through when the waist 
was laundered. The idea in the accom- 
panying sketch suggested itself. I made 
the waist to button down the front per- 
fectly plain, then scalloped a separate 
piece with another set of buttonholes and 
buttoned it on the waist. This gives a 
neat finish and looks much better when 
laundered. A. 





© Many mothers, tied at home with 
children and household duties, feel a 
desire to earn a little money in their 
spare moments. Yet with no special 
equipment what can they do? Washing 
really pays well—why not make a 
specialty of infants’ washing? The 
average servant girl or washerwoman 
cannot be trusted to do it properly. <A 
woman should go to her physician and 
any nurses she may know and tell them 
her plans and they would be only too 
glad to recommend her. Guarantee to 
use only pure soap and borax. A 
woman with insufficient strength to do 
ordinary washing could do this easily. 
W. P..G. 

# A sheet of fine emery cloth is one of 
the most useful tools about the house. 
A small strip makes the best kind of 
grip for unscrewing fountain pens, metal 
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covers, ete. <A strip pasted on a pretty 
card will light matehes and save the 
paint. A few drops of sewing machine 
oil on the emery cloth, and you have an 
excellent oil stone. Have a strip where 
you can keep a sharp point on lead 
pencils. In fact, keep pieces in handy 
places and watch for the many uses to 
which they ean be turned. B. L. J. 


@ When playing games in which a score 
is kept, it is often a question where 
to keep the pencil. If a corner of the 
paper is turned up and a hole large 
enough for the peneil to fit in is punched 
through the double paper with the point, 
it makes a convenient holder and the 
pencil cannot roll. C. M. G. 


© Keep all the starched bosoms of dis- 
carded white shirts, as an experienced 
laundress says that there is nothing so 


fine for wiping the flatirons on when 
ironing wee LIS G, 


& A good many stenographers keep 
their pencils in a vase. The pencils are 
thus very much easier to pick up than 
when lying in a bunch. W. M. R. 


# To save much time and rehandling of 
furniture on that dreaded moving day, 
procure a quantity of colored tags, or, if 
too far from a city where it is possible 
to purchase such, use different colored 
pencils or crayons in marking white tags. 
Have a color for each floor; say, blue 
for the first floor, red for the second 
floor and yellow for the third floor. 
Number each room of the new home with 
a large placard, and tag the furniture 
before moving with the colored tag and 
number, designating the floor and num- 
ber of the room in which it is to be 
placed. For instance, the children’s 
bookease, which to the moving men would 
seem to belong in the library, I tagged 
with a red tag, showing immediately 
that it was to be carried to the second 
floor, and a big “3” marked on it cor- 
responded to the placard bearing a num- 
ber three on the children’s sitting room 
door. The movers quickly grasped the 
idea and the furniture was easily 
placed. N. W. 


# A small boy who had never been 
afraid in the dark began to show hesi- 
tation when asked to go upstairs alone 
after dusk. His wise parents appeared 
not to notice his reluctance, but bought 
for him one of the little electric “ search- 
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lights.” His interest in the new toy made 
him anxious to do as many errands in 
the dark as could be found for him, and 
the fear vanished before the child real- 
ized fully that it had been in his mind. 
K. W. T. 


# Purchase about a yard of rubber tub- 
ing of a size to fit the faucet of the 
bathtub. One can then enjoy a bath 
as early in the morning or as late at 
night as is desired without disturbing 
other members of the household, the 
flow of water being absolutely silent. 
O. G. P. 


# All empty spools are saved in our 
household, from the largest ribbon one 
to the tiniest buttonhole twist. Whenever 
any dyeing is done, the accumulated spools 
are dropped into the solution. Then they 
are put away, to be brought out only in 
stormy weather. Supplemented by meat 
skewers, their building possibilities are 
almost unlimited, and their gay colors 
have the cheering effect needed by chil- 
dren on a rainy day. M. G. 8S. 


© On mending days, before school, a 
busy mother has one of the children 
thread a number of needles. The child 
does not break or regulate the length 
of thread, but as soon as a needle is 
threaded, it is thrust into the cushion, 
and so on until there is a line of needles. 
The mother uses one after the other, 
pulling the thread through earefully to 
the desired length. This plan saves no 
end of time and trouble. The thread 
will tangle unless the needles are thrust 
into the cushion. C. R. 


¢ Our water supply being very impure, 
we either used a filter or bought the large 
bottles of spring water. In either case 
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ing water from the large bottles, by the - 
irregular flow caused by the air. We 
found that a piece of bent glass tubing, 
inserted in the bottle above the water to 





admit ms did away with all the bubbling 
and saved half the time usually required 
for turning out a glassful. C. E. S. 


© My coffee pot tile keeps the coffee hot 
till the last of twelve straggling boarders 
have breakfasted. It is the square marble 
base of an old lamp, heated. Mrs B. 


© Our guild is gathering magazines, news- 
papers, old business letters, etc. Anyone, 
whether a member of the church or not, 
will gladly give old catalogs or other 
papers that have accumulated. These are 
held till a carload is seeured, then sold 
to a pulp mill for a good price. F. T. W. 


€ Baby is very fond of apples and the 
doctor told us we could give her a whole 
one, peeled. He said that the tiny bits 
she ‘could bite off with her four little 
teeth would not choke her, and the mois- 
ture of the apple would be cooling to her 
for a long time. But the smooth, round 
apple kept slipping from her ‘chubby 
little hands, till big sister thought of 
this scheme: With a long tape needle, 
she drew a piece of tape through the 
apple, tied it together and slipped it 
over baby’s head. Arranged in a nice, 
large stork bib and her apple necklace, 








our patience was sorely tried, when turn- baby enjoys many happy hours. A. F. 
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A dear old lady whose smile is the joy of an old ladies’ home 





Cupyright, 1909, by Jessie Tarbox Beals 


The original ‘‘ Uncle Sam,’’ otherwise Sylvester Wells Cone of New York. He is over eighty, 
and at seventy lost his fortune, but not the ability to laugh. He is now an artists’ model 
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**Cap’n’’ Charlie Sennett of Bailey Island, Maine, who never loses the twinkle in his eyes, 
come what may 
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‘* Uncle Billie’? Bowen of Siasconset, Nantucket Island, whose philosophy of life is to see fun 
ae in everything 
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Chauncy Messenger of Winsted, Connecticut, householder, merchant and beekeeper, who is 
still a youth in spirit 
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Photograph by Belle Johnson 


Who would not, if opportunity offered, make straight for Missouri, for a call upon this serene and 
delightful representative of its older generation ? 
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** Jerry,’’ whose optimism not even the rough, hard life of a New York dock laborer can daunt 
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The Colonel’s Organization 


A Thanksgiving Love Story 


By Irving Bacheller » 


Author of Eben Holden, D’ri and I, ete 


HERE are certain peo- 
ple who have a tinge of 
yellow in the eye lense. 
It lightens the blue and 
purple effects in all 
about them and covers 
their world with shad- 
They see small and as through a 
glass, darkly. Colonel Featherstep was 
also in a world of illusions but on the 
sunny side of it. He saw as through a 
telescope, brightly, largely. His eye 
piereed every cloud and brought down 
the sunlight of the upper heavens. To 
him everything was grand and near and 
easy of access. If one had proposed a 
‘journey to Mars he would have discussed 
it hopefully I dare say. One day he 
came to my home with his first big enter- 
prise and I fell into it. 

“TI have formed a company which will 
take the title to some twenty thousand 
acres of land in Mexico and build a city,” 
he said. 

“ Build a city!” I exclaimed. 

“Build a eity,” he went on. “ Why 
not, with the capital and results prac- 
tically guaranteed? We shall call it the 
Modern Athens. My dear sir, some of 
the millions of Wall street will be at my 
back and I know now about a hundred 
men who will settle there with their fam- 
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ilies. I propose to manage the enter- 
> 7 
prise. 


I learned soon that his list of chief 


‘investors included his wife and two or 


three of the old friends of his father 
and myself. 

One may almost say that the history of 
the Modern Athens began and ended with 
a hole in the ground. The colonel was 
on the site of his city with a gang of 
laborers who were digging a cellar. He 
was walking about with certain prospec- 
tive settlers when a mounted band of 
Yaquis rushed upon them and slew half 
the party and eut out their horses and 
rode away. The colonel and five others 
took refuge in a clump of timber, where 
they lay until after dark, when they 
buried their fallen comrades in the half- 
dug cellar and abandoned the Modern 
Athens forever. 

“T am a trifle discouraged,” he said to 
me when he had returned to New York, 
“and I shall never cease to mourn for 
those unfortunate men who lost their 
lives. But our suecess is only delayed a 
little. We shall wait until one of the 
projected lines of railroad has been put 
through, then we shall reap enormous 
profits. I am going down there to open 
one of our mines.” 

He went and returned in six months 
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the worse for wear. I went to the little 
office, where he had desk room, for news 
of the company. 

“Tt’s a little slow, but coming,” he 
said cheerfully. “It will make us all 
rich some day, but we must be patient. 
Just now I’m at work on another thing.” 

“What is that?” 

“A patent dishwasher. You know 
servants are unreliable and expensive, 
and unwashed dishes the greatest dread 
of the housewife. I’ve invented a copper 
eylinder in which a kind of churn dash 
operates. There are clamps on the dash 
for plates, spoons, cups, saucers, knives 
and forks and two platters. You ean 
attach and detach the dishes for a large 
family in less than a minute. When all 
is ready fill the cylinder half full of hot 
water, put in a little strong soap, turn 
the erank for half a minute and _ the 
dishes are washed. Then drain off the 
hot water, open the top of the eylinder, 
turn the crank a little longer and your 
dishes have fanned themselves dry. You 
close the top of the cylinder and there 
they lie until the next meal is served. 
Come over and dine with us and see how 
it works.” 

I went and saw and was conquered, but 
not by the patent dishwasher. It was 
his daughter Jane, the oldest of his eight 
children, who linked my destiny to that 
of the failing house of her father. I was 
then a youth of twenty-three with good 
prospects and a few thousand dollars 
which my father had left to me all safely 
and well invested. I agreed that evening 
to put it all in the patent dishwasher, 
for there at my side was Jane, with the 
prettiest manners and sprightly and beau- 
tiful—like a bird in his summer shine! 
When I think of her I get a touch of the 
joyous enthusiasm of that night and won- 
der not at my folly, for what a glow 
there was in her big, brown eyes, in her 
lips so red and shapely, in her hair, fine 
and yellow as spun gold, and in her skin 
that had the hue of the wild rose upon it! 
Then, too, her way and her words found 
my heart in a moment and it was hers 
forever. 

The Feathersteps lived in a small house 
in the suburban village of Eagleville. All 
their savings and the patrimony of “ the 
madame,” as he called his wife, had been 
sunk in Mexican ventures. They were 
doing their own work and the colonel and 
his wife looked a bit worn, but their 
talk and faces. were hopeful. He helped 
with the cooking and the dishes were 
brought in and removed all at once in 
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the copper cylinder, which had a conven- 
lent pair of handles, by Jane and her 
sister. 

“My dear sir, we get along beauti- 
fully,” the colonel said, as he sat carving 
the beefsteak with a fine baronial air. 
“We have the best servants in the world 
and a governess for the youngest chil- 
dren.” 

“ A governess!” T exelaimed, 

“The same! You see, the older chil- 
dren are in school every day and the 
madame is none too well, so I’ve invented 
a governess. It’s a phonograph. I’ve 
made a set of records that does the work 
beautifully and saves our time. You 
know how they teach a bird to sing. 
Why, they keep him in a room where 
he ean hear nothing but the tune they | 
wish him to learn. We have a room for 
the children where this phonograph, for 
which I have invented a little motor, goes 
to work on them. When all is ready it 
offers a brief prayer followed by patriotic 
music. Then it says: ‘ Now children, pay 
attention while I repeat the alphabet.’ 
Then it begins reeling off the alphabet, 
time and again, for an hour. Then it 
sings a song and stops. Another record 
is adjusted that gives them half an hour 
of pure amusement—light conversation ° 
Then it exeuses them 
for luncheon, after which another record 
begins to count from one to twenty over 
and over and over again for another hour.. 
The last record of the day is a short 
simple lecture calculated to teach them 
correct manners and to inspire love and 
obedience in the youthful breast.” 

“But how about the matter of disci- 
pline?” I queried. 

“ My dear sir, that government is best 
which governs least,” said the colonel. 
“ We exercise as little restraint as pos- 
sible. Of course they play most of the 
time, but they are learning because they 
ean’t help it. The seeds of knowledge are 
being seattered in their midst and some 
of them take root and flourish. James, 
will you kindly repeat the alphabet?” 

A. small boy who sat by his mother 
and whose appreciation of the steak had 
worried me, screeched like a phonograph 
as the letters came from his lips until 
he stopped abruptly at “ f.” 

“You see he’s getting along,” said the 
colonel. “ In a week more he’ll have it.” 

Miss Jane had been much amused by 
all this, and when we had left the table 
and seen the dishwasher in operation I 
sat. down at her side on the red plush 
sofa in the little parlor. 
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“T tell you, sir, there’s nothing like 
organization,” said the colonel as he took 
a chair near us. “ We have a large fam- 
ily and yet we get along beautifully with- 
out a servant. It’s an arid time with us. 
-We’re: crossing a little valley. between 
mountains of opulence, as it were. We 
shall be up on the hights presently. 
Meanwhile, with a little organization, we 
get along very well. I cook the meat; 
Mother is our lieutenant-colonel who 
cooks the bread and pastry; Major Jane 
-is our charming waitress; Captain Con- 
stance sweeps and dusts the first floor; 
Lieutenant Mary attends to the chamber 
work; Adjutant Henry keeps the ac- 
counts and the fires; Corporal James, 
with his little bicycle, is our Mercury 
of the wingéd foot, who does all the er- 
rands of the house. I fill the double 
office of dishwasher and provider. We 
have a fixed system of penalties and pro- 
motions. Nobody is overtaxed and the 
work of the house goes on with the great- 
-est neatness and precision. Meanwhile, 
 they’re all learning. This house of mine 
_ 1s one of the best schools of industry and 
‘ domestic science in the land.” 

.-“T appeal to the Bureau of Com- 
plaints,” said Jane with a smile as she 
picked up a ragged doll, a piece of dried 
- herring and a child’s overcoat which had 
' just been dropped in the middle of the 
floor. 

“ Well, our organization is not yet 
perfect,” the colonel went on, “but it 
is improving and soon it will move like 
‘ clockwork. .Corporal James, attention!” 

The boy came and saluted his father 
incorrect military style and stood be- 
fore him in silence. Then said the colonel 
rather sternly: 

“Sir, you have been guilty of a breach 
of discipline in flinging sundry toys and 
garments on the parlor floor. You are 
reduced to the ranks without pay for one 
week. Go to your quarters.” 

~The boy saluted again and farted 
away and climbed the stairs weeping. 

“Poor child!” said the colonel. “ Heis 
thoughtless, a trifle thoughtless, that is 
all. He will amend his conduct, for you 
see in the coming week he will receive 
no allowance of chocolate. I am sorry 
for him.” 

Jane went to her father and put her 
arms around his neck and kissed him. 

“You are one of the dearest fathers 
that ever lived!” she exclaimed. Then 
she turned to me and said, with a merry 
laugh, “In about five minutes he will 
forgive the corporal.” 


proudly into her face. 
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“ Felton, there is a girl of a thousand!” 
the colonel exclaimed as he drew the 
beautiful Jane to his knee and looked 
“T’m no failure 
as long as I have her to my credit. She’s 
better than a million dollars. She is not 
only good and beautiful, but she can cook 
as fine a dinner as ever passed the lips of 
man.” 


“Don’t make fun of me, Father,’ she 
protested. 
“You see, she’s modest, too,” said the 


colonel playfully. ‘“ She reminds me of 
some of those pretty senoritas that I saw 
down in Mexico, only she’s so fair. That 
reminds me, I got a new idea of women 
and courtship and marriage down there.” 

He paused and looked at me, and I at 
him and wondered what was coming’ next. 

“ Although new to me it was really 
an old idea and I think a very sound 
one,” he continued. “I propose. to 
adopt it into my own family. You know 
that among the best Spanish people a 
girl’s education and training aim at one 
thinge—to qualify her to be a good wife 
and mother, the mistress of a home. 
Every safeguard is thrown about’ her. 
She never leaves her home save in the 
company of some trusted member of her 
family. If a young man wishes to pay 
court to her he first seeks the permission 
of her parents. If they approve he is 
permitted to come and visit her—” 

“But suppose she doesn’t approve?” 
Jane interrupted. 

“That. doesn’t matter so much down 
there,” the colonel went on. ‘ Almost 
invariably the girl accepts the judgment 
of her parents.” 

“Tt wouldn’t do in America—at least 
not in Hagleville,” she said very gravely. 

“Not that part of it, perhaps, but 
listen,” the colonel resumed with anima- 
tion. “ Here is the thing that [I like: 
The young man earries on his courtship 
in the presence of the whole family. He 
makes love and pops the question, right 
out in meeting, as it were.’ 

“Oh, Father! that would be terrible,” 
said Jane, with a laugh of amusement. 

“T should eall it beautiful,” the colonel 
added quite seriously. “Why, child, 
there should be nothing to be ashamed of 
—nothing to conceal in an_ honorable 
courtship. It’s a thing altogether lovely.” 

“It’s very, very lovely I am sure,” said 
Jane, “but there’d be no fun in it except 
for the other people. Think of the first 
kiss and the proposal and the blushes, and 
spectators looking on as if they were 
seeing a play and you were an actress. 
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Think of the small boy sticking a pin in 
you at the critical moment !” 

“ That is inconceivable in a well organ- 
ized home, my dear,” the colonel an- 
swered, “ There everything goes on with 
proper dignity and decorum, As _ for 
myself, in a matter so essential to my hap- 
piness as the courtship and marriage of 
my daughter I want to know all the de- 
tails. One never shows his true character 
so plainly as when he is courting, and 
with all respect to you, my dear, girls 
are not distinguished for good judgment. 
They make many grave mistakes.” 

“Papa, do you think that a Yankee 
girl would let herself be courted in that 
way?” she asked very soberly. “If I 
ever get a lover I think we shall try 
organization in our courtship—you know 
everything should be properly organized. 
A certain signal will mean: ‘Do you love 


me?’ Another will mean: ‘ With all my 
heart.’ Another might ask: ‘ Will you 


be mine?’ and then somehow she would 
say: ‘I am yours for all eternity.’ Then 
a little flirt of the handkerchief would 
mean ‘I will come at midnight and take 
you out of your window with a ladder.’ 
And a movement of the fingers would 
answer: ‘I shall be ready.’ ” 

The colonel laughed with good-natured 
amusement, 

“There’s the American girl for you!” 
he exclaimed. “She’s as full of inven- 
tion as—as I am.” 

“She is not going to be robbed of her 
birthright,” said Jane decisively. “ Not 
when she is said to have inherited some 
of the best talents of her father.” 

She went to the door with me and 
gave me her hand as I was leaving. 

“Tm coming again if he will let me,” 
I said. 

“Tt’s a wonderful school of organiza- 
tion,” said she with a smile. 

“Tf I may have you for a teacher I 
am quite sure that I shall get along,” I 
ventured. 

The colonel had told me much of his 
plans for the dishwasher and they did 
look promising. A great hardware com- 
pany had agreed to make a thousand 
machines at its own risk and I had ar- 
ranged to attend to my business with the 
colonel next day at his office in town. 
This I did by making over a cheek which 
had come from the sale of my bonds, and 
taking certificates of stock in his new 
company. 

As soon thereafter as my notion of 
geod taste would allow me I called to 
see him on a more important matter, I 
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found him alone, as luck would have it, 
and in transports of enthusiasm. 

“Colonel Featherstep,’ I said as 
promptly as possible, “I’m in love with 
your daughter Jane.” 

“What!” he exclaimed turning abruptly, 
“in love with Jane? Why, young man, 
you’ve only seen her once.” 

“Only once! but that was enough,” I 
said. “She captured me. JI am hers 
forever if that is possible. I am _ pas- 
sionately, hopelessly in love with her.” 

“TI do not wonder,” he said. “She 
is e pluribus unum, as the motto has it. 
But I’m sorry that you did not tell me 
before.” 

“Why?” 

“T wouldn’t have taken your money. 
’m afraid that your feelings may have 
influenced you in this last investment.” 

“ Business is business and I never mix 
it with my social life,’ I said rather 
grandly. “Your arguments convinced 
me, and the invention appealed to my 
judgment.” 

“Well, I have invested the money in 
organization,” the colonel rejoined. “ My 
dear sir, I have every confidence that 
within a year you will be deriving a large 
income from my company. As to my 
daughter, believe me, Felton, I. would be 
proud to have you for a son-in-law, and 
T think that the girl has a most favorable 
opinion of you. In fact, she has said 
as much to her mother.” 

“Then I may go to see her as often 
as she will let me?” 

“Yes; but you will remember that I 
have peculiar views regarding the conduct 
of a courtship in my family. They may 
not be acceptable to you, but I am rather 
set upon them and my wife agrees with 
me,” 

“ And I shall try to like them for your 
sake and hers,” I said, and that was 
about all that either of us said at this 
meeting. ° 

I went to Eagleville next day and spent 
the evening with Jane, surrounded by 
the family, and had a pleasant talk about 
musie and books and plays and she sang 
for me as a bird sings, unconsciously, in 
a sweet, girlish voice more to my liking 
than the studied tones of the prima 
donna. ‘To be sure, the younger children 
were climbing on me from all sides, for 
a time, as if I had been a tree full of 
apples, but Jane pulled them down with 
mild reproofs. One of them stained my 
shirt bosom with his day’s pay of choc- 
olate, but it annoyed me less than the 
idle wind that whistled in the chimney. 
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It was nothing and less than nothing to 
me. I thought only of the beautiful Jane 
who sat beside me in neatly fitting. gown 
and slippers, with a fillet of blue ribbon 
in her hair, and with her pink arms bare 
to the elbows. Even then she was woman 
grown and full formed as the Venus of 
Milo. The colonel and Mrs Featherstep 
sat under a lamp with the evening pa- 
pers and seemed: quite uneonscious of 
these trivial incidents in our little ro- 
manee. 

“Papa, our household is becoming 
quite disorganized,” said Jane, getting 
out of patience. 

The colonel rose quickly and came to 
our rescue. 

“The Bureau of Complaints is now 
open for business,” he declared, as he 
drew near, his paper in hand. 

“Corporal James is determined to sit 
astride the neck of Mr Felton,” Jane re- 
ported. 

- “The corporal will be disciplined for 
his presumption,’ her father gently re- 
marked, as he took the hand of James 
and led him away. “He shall renew 
his acquaintance with the family slipper,” 
he added as they were climbing the stairs. 

Presently we heard the slipper greeting 
James. and the incoherent reply of the 
latter, which continued for some time 
after: the colonel’s return. 

i“ My dears, you must now be convinced 
of the wisdom. of my plan,” he ‘said as 
he stood smiling down at us. “ You now 
have an opportunity to observe each other 
in the midst of the inevitable trials of 
domestic life. Each can judge how the 
other is likely to bear with all the petty 
annoyances of the home.” 

1 “Why, Papa!” Jane exclaimed as she 
covered her blushing face and slowly 
walked away. “This is embarrassing. 
Why! Mr Felton has only seen me twice 
and I am sure that he will never want to 
see me again.” 

I laughed because I ecouldn’t help it, 
and my face felt very warm and I said 
yather awkwardly, as soon as I could 
find the words: 

“T shall want to see you as often as 
you will let me.” 

“Don’t be foolish, my dear girl,” said 
the colonel, “we might as well be frank 
and wide open in this all-important mat- 
ter. Really, there’s nothing to be con- 
cealed. So far, the young man likes you 
and you like him, I believe. Now it is 
quite possible that the feeling of both 
will grow and expand. If so, it will lead 


to an end with which we are all familiar; 
if not, no harm is done.” 

Major Jane turned with a pretty dig- 
nity and asked me to excuse her for a 
moment and retired from the room. On 
her return I could see that she had been 
erying, and I felt a touch of tender sym- 
pathy. I quickly led her into a new 
byway of conversation, during which the 
children stood by our knees and gazed 
up into our faces, very wistfully, until 
their mother came and took them to bed. 

The colonel and Mrs Featherstep sat 
with us until after eleven, when I left 
to meet my train. Jane went to the door 
with me and when she took my hand I 
observed that her own trembled a little. 
She walked beside me to the gate and 
whispered: 

“Papa is going away next week.” 

“You will “be lonely,” I said. “May I 
come?” 

“Yes,” she whispered again, as she 
turned ‘and left me. 

I called again as soon as tHe colonel 
had gone, for then, it seemed likely, we 
should be subjected to Jess embarrassment, 
and that, indeed, was the case. I went 
to dine with them and took roses and 
bonbons, and as soon as the work was 
done Mrs Featherstep took the children 
above stairs, and to my surprise Jane 
and I had the parlor to ourselves. I 
shrewdly guessed that the dear girl had 
been able to manage her mother. 

We talked of many things and our 
thoughts regarding them were as like as 
two peas. Then I said: 

“That was a pretty notion of yours 
about making love by signals. It ought 
to go into a book for the benefit of lovers 
in Mexico.” 

“Oh, let’s sit down at the table and 
make out a lover’s code!” she exclaimed 
joyfully. “Tt will be good fun.” 

She brought a pad and a pencil and we 
sat down, side by side, at the table. 

“ What will mean ‘I love you’?” she 
asked thoughtfully. 

“A red rose,” I suggested. 

“That is old and everybody would 
guess it,” she answered in a tone just 
above a whisper. 

“How about violets or bonbons?” 

“They are too common,” she answered. 
“They are tokens of friendship. It 
might be a stick of chewing gum or 
something that a boy rarely gives to a 
girl, I suggest that we make it a wish- 


“Just the thing,” I agreed. 
once appropriate and available.” 


It’s alt 
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“ And if she is pleased she will stick 
the wishbone in her hair,’ Jane sug- 
gested. ‘ Now what shall signify, ‘ Will 
you be mine?’ ” 

“An offer to pull the bone with her.” 

“Good!” she exclaimed. 

“ And if she offers the bone to be pulled 
it will mean, ‘I am yours,’” I suggested. 

“<T am yours forever and ever,’ would 
be better,” she said thoughtfully and with 
a merry glance into my eyes. 

“So Lethink;”? 

“ And when it is broken ehe hands him 
her part of it and that means, ‘I will 
meet you in the garden at ten tonight.’ 
That gives them a chance to have a per- 
fect understanding.” 

“ And—and certain things that have 
been omitted so far,’ I put in. 

‘Of course,” she answered with a look 
of mild reproof. “ Now when you come 
again we'll write it all down in detail for 
the benefit of lovers in Mexico.” 

“May I come tomorrow night?” 

“ Not tomorrow—Robert Ames is ecom- 
ing tomorrow night.” 

“Who is Robert Ames?” J queried 
with a little touch of alarm. 

“Oh, a young man who eomes to see 
me once a week or so! It is nothing 
serious. JI am sure that he has no ‘ inten- 
tions,’ as Papa would say. But he’s very 
nice and Mamma likes him.” 

“Do you think that she has anything 
against me?” I asked, with a feeling of 
dismay. 

“ Against you! Why, of course not! 
What made you ask me?” 

“Oh, I didn’t know,” I said, as I rose 
to go jiforiumy vhat,))* Tecam Ybetter 
acquainted with your father. Could you 
go to the theater with me Saturday after- 
noon—you and any of your friends for 
a chaperon?” 

“T think so, and then you could bring 
me home and dine with us and spend the 
evening.” 


IT 


We went to a theater, Jane and Henry 
and I, and had a fine time and a quiet 
dinner afterward at the Featherstep cot- 
tage. Robert Ames came at eight and 
spoiled our evening. He was a handsome 
and rather foppish and coneeited young 
fellow who seemed to take pleasure in 
getting in my way. My attention to Jane 
had spurred him on and after that ey ery 
time I went to the house in Eagleville 
he was there. What with the colonel and 
his theories and Ames and all the Feather- 
steps in the parlor I had little chance 
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to continue my courtship, but, really, I 
was quite reconciled to the Mexiean sys- 
tem, for it held Ames in check as well as 
myself. Ames had wealth and was, on 
the whole, I thought, a better figure of 
a man than I was, I knew, however, that 
he could make no headway and was com- 
forted, in some degree, by this reflection. 

Meanwhile the colonel had gone from 
bad to worse. The dishwasher had 
failed. Taxes on the Mexican land with 
the assessments of the company, the elean- 
ing up of the copper venture and interest 
on borrowed money had absorbed his last 
dollar. He had been compelled to bor- 
row again from his relatives. 

The Mexican venture had been a heavy 
load for me also. My reserves had been 
exhausted by the dishwasher and my 
share of interest and taxes and assess- 
ments had put me in debt. 

I met the colonel one cold day in No- 
vember. Snow flew in the bitter wind, 
but he was still wearing his summer over- 
coat, 

“ We want you to spend Thanksgiving 
day with us,” he announced. “ You’re a 
long way from home and we'll try to give 
you a merry time. You will hear from 
the madame.” 

We parted and as I left him I could 
see little hope in the future of the 
colonel and was sorry for it. His old 
friends had pretty well cut him out. 
There was not one of them who had 
good word for the colonel, while there 
were some who charged him with dis- 
honesty. 

I got to the little house in Eagleville in 
a snowstorm at one o’clock that memor- 
able Thanksgiving day. <A cheerful fire 
burned in the open grate, around whieh 
sat the colonel and his family and the 
inevitable Robert Ames. The colonel was 
in exeellent spirits. 

“ Felton,” he said, “here-is the young 
man who still believes in the honor and 
the ability of your humble servant.” He 
clapped his hanl on the shoulder of the 
odious youth, who rose and greeted me 
with a smile of superiority. 

The colonel filled a tray of glasses with 
cider and passed them and lifted his own 
and said: “ Here’ s to the friends who still 
confide in me.” 

“And to your success,” I added. 

“ Now let joy be unconfined,” he said, 
with a grand gesture. “ Clear the floor 
for a dance; I will furnish the musie.” 

He sat down at the piano and played 
a lively two-step. Before I could rise 
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Ames had ‘his arm around the waist of 
Jane and-they began to whirl about in a 
two-step. They were graceful dancers, 
both of them, and Jane never looked so 
charming as she did that day with Ames’s 
arm about her waist. She gave him her 
best smiles and ghded about as lightly as 
a bit of thistledown in the summer breeze. 
I had never learned how to dance, and 
although I kept a merry face my heart 
was black as darkness. I felt for my 
wishbone. I had got it from a friend 
and brought it with me, as I supposed, in 
the upper left-hand pocket of my waist- 
coat. To my horror it was gone. 

Jane came to me presently with cheeks 
as red as poppies and said: 

“Well, aren’t you going to ask me to 
dance?” 

“Sorry I never learned how,” I said, 
“but—but I shall learn for the pleasure 
of daneing with you.” 

“T should think that you would do it 
well, you have such a fine figure; I love 
to dance.” 

- With that she took Ames’s arm again 
and her feet kept the rhythm of the music, 
and:the dance went on for an hour or so 
while the noisy children gamboled about 
and I sat with the madame in a mood as 
hopeless as any that I ever knew. At 
length the madame whispered to the 
colonel, who rose and said: 

“Good friends, I am summoned from 
the’ piano to the range. I shall soon be 
with you.” 

Jane sat down with me and the chil- 
dren and we played a merry game to- 
gether, after which she rose to set the 
table. 

The colonel came in, at last, with a 
great, brown turkey on a big platter, fol- 
lowed by Jane and her mother and 
Henry with their hands full of good 
things and in a moment dinner was ready. 
Then the colonel played and Jane led the 
procession that marched twice around the 
big table singing, and presently bade us 
halt and showed us to our places. She 
sat between me and Robert Ames and 
there were hungry children opposite and 
on either side of us and the colonel carved 
with that fine baronial air of his. 

“My dears! I thank God for home and 
friends and good-fellowship,” said he as 
he wielded the great knife. ‘“ Corporal 
James, will you. tell us what you are 
thankful for?” 

“T am glad that the phonygraft is 
Wusted,” he piped. 

“Your gratitude does you small credit, 
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boy,” the colonel commented. “ Jane let 
us hear from you.” 

“T am thankful that there is so much 
fun in the world and so ee handsome 
young men,” she said. 

“ Giddy little butterfly !’ exclaimed the 
colonel. “ Mr Felton, will you favor us?” 

“Just now I am thankful that the 
turkey has a wishbone surrounded, as 
it is, by the best meat of the fowl,” I de- 
elared., 

“Tt shall be yours,” said the colonel, 
as I had hoped, while Jane blushed and 
began to fuss with her bangles. 

“T will relinquish the meat if anyone 
eares for it, but not the bone,” I said. 
“A part of the second joint would suit 
me as well,” 

But I got my choice in a large helping, 
and by and by when the bone had lost its 
cover and was quite presentable I put 
it in the small, white hand of Jane. She 
turned and looked into my eyes for a 
second only and then, blushing scarlet, 
fixed the bone in her hair. 

“Oh, but I wished you to pull ut with 
me!” I said, 

Her pretty hand trembled a little as 
she held up the bone. We pulled and it 
broke and she gave me her part of it. 

“T think that we both get our wish,” 
she said with a sly glance. 

Now, in the keenness of my joy I had 
failed to observe the amusement of Henr MS 
and Constanee. 

“Oh!” exclaimed the latter, suddenly, 
as she clapped her hands. ‘ I’m so glad! 
I’m so glad! They’re engaged to be mar- 
ried,” 

An awkward silence followed, broken 
by the voice of the colonel, who said: 
“What do you mean, Constance?” 

“‘T knew that it was a love match,” the 
little girl went on. “Mary and I was hid 
in the stair closet and heard all about 
the wishbone. They will meet in the 
garden at ten tonight.” 

There were tears in the eyes of my 
Jane and I pitied her so keenly that I 
put my arm around the dear girl and 
kissed her, and she hid her head upon my 
breast and cried a little, and for joy, as 
I learned in good time. 

“Tt is true,” I said, “she has prom- 
ised to be: mine, and T am the proudest 
and the happiest of men.” 

“Felton, I congratulate you,” said the 
colonel.  Heneeforward the parlor will 
be at the disposal of yourself and Jane 
exclusively. As to the conduct of the 
captain and the lieutenant it 1s no part 
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of the Mexican system and is really be- 
neath contempt. It brings the blush of 
shame to my cheek, They are banished 
to their rooms to indulge in repentance 
instead of pumpkin pie.” 

“Their just desserts!’ said Jane smil- 
ing and wiping her eyes. 

She went to the colonel and embraced 
and kissed him and added, “ But, Father, 
it is Thanksgiving day and the best day 
of my life so far. Let’s forgive them.” 

“Tt is done—God bless you!” said the 
colonel in a voice that trembled with emo- 
tion. : 

“T thought they were going to run 
away,” said the young Constance, rather 
brokenly, and with tears in her eyes. 

“ Here’s to the American system,” I 
said, raising my glass of cider. 

“ Well, anyhow, it brought me the best 
of women,” the colonel exclaimed as we 
drank the toast. ‘ Richard, she is yours. 
After dinner you may both retire to my 
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office above stairs and indulge in the 
system of your choice. Ames and J-and 
the children will take a tramp in the 
woods when my work is done.” 

“Let us go now,” I proposed, turning 
to Jane. 

“Good!” she exclaimed. 

“But the pie is coming,” said Mrs 
Featherstep with a merry face. 

“ With all respect to you, I think that, 
just now, conversation will be better than 
pie,” was my answer as I rose. 

“We can have-the pie for supper,” 
said Jane as she followed me. 
“ Sweetheart !”’. she exelaimed with a 
laugh, her pretty, red lips close to mine, 
“there have been wishbones in your eye 

for a month. I knew it was coming.” 

There is nothing more that I will tell 
you of that day save this: Ames went to 
walk with the colonel and the .children 
but did not return, having been reminded 
suddenly of appointments in town. 
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‘Tembspivin’ Night 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


O, it’s always happy weather 
When it comes Thanksgivin’ 
An’ we're all at home together 
With the fireplace givin’ hight, 
An’ we set there in the glimmer— 
All of us, down to the dog— 
While the sap begins to simmer 
om the hickory backlog. 


night 


For we’re all at home together; 
‘Henry’s come clear from the coast! 
An’ the rest—we can’t tell whether 
There is one we love the most, 
For there ain’t! An’ me an’ Mother 
Call them in from west an’ east 
Just to be with one another, 
An’ there’s none we love the least! 


Lizzie, Mary an’ her baby 
(Just like she wuz at its age!) 
Makes us somehow feel that maybe 
Time has been turned back a page, 
For they’re boys an’ girls made over 
An’ the fambly’s like it wuz. 
Even old rheumatic Rover 
Wags his tail till it "Il buzz! 


At the dinner all is riot 
Just as soon. as I’ve said: grace, 
But at night we all grow quiet — 
Clustered round the old fireplace. 
Done with talkin’ of their doin’s 
In the cities where they live, 
Of their hopin’s an’ pursutin’s, 
Now’s the time there’s thanks to give. 


Me an’ Mother—me an’ Mother! 
Lord, the children never knew 

When one weat, an’ then another, 
What a valley we went through! 

But Thanksgivin’ night together, 
Just a-thinkin’ each of each, 

It’s the good old back-home weather 
Where the heart’s too full for speech, 


Not a word from any of us 
While we watch the embers die, 
But the good Lord up above us 
Hears the prayer in each sigh 
That tells of the thanks we’re givin’ 
That the world is runnin’ right, 
An’ that life is worth the livin’ 
When it comes Thanksgivin’ night. 





“Two girls using their parasols like flails 


~Mrs Burton’s Butting In 


By Arthur M. Chase 


Illustrated by Reginald Birch 


RS BURTON set down 
her coffee cup with a 
dissatisfied air and 
gazed across the break- 
fast table at her hus- 
band. “Tawm,” she 
said. plaintively, “I 
certainly do wish we’d stayed in the 
city.” Mr Burton instantly assumed that 
air of pseudo-cheerfulness with which 
husbands are apt to face their wives’ 
complaints. 

“Oh, well, girl, I reckon you'll like it 
better when you get used to it,” he said 
briskly. 

“T ean’t get used to it, so I don’t see 
much ehanee of liking it better,” replied 
Mrs Burton, with languid emphasis. 

“Well, Sally, don’t be unreasonable,” 





said Mr Burton, with a touch of impa- 
tience. “ You know, we came out here to 
please you, and you liked the house, and 
the outdoors, and the pretty views, and 
the good neighborhood.” 

“That’s just it,” his wife returned; 
“there isn’t any neighborhood, fo’ there 
arew’t any neighbors. I know people live 
in all these colonial and Queen Anne and 
all sorts of houses seattered round this 
park; and they all have to come up to 
some kind of a mark because Sunset 
Heights is so restricted and exelusive. 
But, goodness me, Tawn, don’t mention 
the word neighbors! Heah we've been fo’ 
mortal weeks, and not one soul has come 
to call on us. Why, if a stranger had 
moved in down. home, ever’body in the 
place would have dropped round befo’ 
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the furniture was. in the house. And, 
Tawm, you just can’t possibly realize 
how lonely and friendless I am. You 
just remember how I lived down home, 
with people coming and going mawnin’s 
and evenin’s, and twenty sitting down to 
dinner, and ever’body on a tear, and glad 
and open-hearted and hospitable; and 
then see how I’m fixed all alone in the 
midst of these cold, stiff, unfriendly 
No’th’n people.” 

A sudden mistiness dimmed Mrs Bur- 
ton’s very bright and pretty blue eyes; 
whereupon Tom sprang up impetuously 
and gave her a hug. 

“Poor little girl, it sure is hard on 
you,” he eried. “I’ll bring Albert Wade 
and Jack Stuart out to dinner tonight.” 

“Of co’se I always like to see men,” 
said Mrs Burton, demurely, “but they 
can’t supply exactly what I miss here. 
I just want some neighbors, Tawm; I 
want, some women to run in and sit with 
me,and sew; and I want to run into these 
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houses and say, ‘Howdy, Miz Jones; 
how’s your little boy this mawnin’, and 
just have women friends, and discuss sub- 
jects women are interested in, like clothes 
and babies and husbands. And, Tawm, 
none of these women ever call on me, or 
say ‘howdy’ when I see them on the 
streets or at the sto’s, and I just feel 
like I’m ostracized.” 

“Well, I reckon Sally Bell Estill, of 
the Muskogee County Estills, is about 
good enough for them,” cried Tom hotly. 

“ Of eo’se we’re good enough for them,” 
replied Mrs Burton contentedly drawing 
her husband’s arm close about her, “ but 
how will they find it out? They’ve got 
to make the first advances, and they’re 
just so stiff and cold and No’th’n, they 
don’t know how.” | 

“It’s a problem,” said Tom thought- 
fully. “ You can’t easily find a way to 
‘butt in’ and keep your self-respect. 
But you just have a little patience, and 
these people will find out what an angel 

they’re entertaining wuna°* 
wares.” 

“ Old goose,” said Mrs Bur- 

ton rising, “if. they’ll find 
out there’s a human woman 
here who wants to be neigh- 
borly, Vl forgive their not 
recognizing meas an angel. 
But mark my words, Tawm, 
Sunset Heights: has got. to 
recognize Mrs Thomas Bur 
ton right soon, or Mrs Burton 
will be shaking the dust of 
Sunset Heights from her 
feet.” 
— Tom laughingly protested 
that no dust would willingly 
be shaken from such feet, but 
there was an undercurrent of 
gravity in his air which his 
quick-eyed wife detected. 

“T don’t want to keep on 
moving about, any mo’ than 
you do,” she declared, “ but 
I just can’t be a hermit; I 
ain’t made that way. There 
now, ole man, run along to 
the train. I reckon T’ll have 
Sunset Heights at my feet 
right soon.” 

A couple of hours later 
je Mrs Burton sallied forth to 
do her marketing. Tall and 
slender and dressed in white 
from her neck to her shoes, 
she was a charming and at- 
tractive figure as she raised 
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her parasol and started leisurely on her 
way. 

Sunset Heights was enjoying the quiet- 
est part of its quiet day. The men had 
taken their daily departure to the city, 
and their womenkind had not yet come 
forth to give the suburb a little life and 
movement. Not a trap nor an automo- 
bile moved along the smooth, winding 
roads, and there was hardly a sign of 
life in the trim, suburban houses stand- 
ing quietly among their lawns and trees, 
A couple of nurse girls with their baby 
carriages loitered in the dense shade of 
the maples by the church, and a butcher 
eart, rattling along, left a little wake of 
sound which gradually died away as the 
eart receded into the distance. 

Suddenly the drowsy quiet of the sum- 
mer morning was shattered by piercing 
yelps and sereams almost human in their 
note of anguish and distress. Turning a 
eorner, Mrs Burton was confronted by 
the sight of two girls using their para- 
sols like flails, while the object of their 
exeited attention was a couple of dogs 
who were rolling over and over each 
other on the sidewalk. It was a fierce 
scuffle, the girls threshing viciously with 
their parasols, and that one of the dogs 
was in a desperate plight was evident 
from his agonizing yelps. Without an 
instant’s hesitation Mrs Burton rushed 
into the conflict. A great, tan-colored 
brute of a bulldog had gripped a little, 
silky-haired Seotch terrier by the neck, 
and regardless of the rain of blows de- 
seending on him he held to the poor 
squirming, struggling, shrieking little 
beast like grim death. 

“Oh, quick, he’s killing him!’ cried 
Mrs Burton excitedly. 

Dropping her parasol, she recklessly 
grabbed the bulldog by his hind legs. 

“Don’t, oh, don’t! He'll bite you,” 
sereamed one of the girls. 

“No, he won’t. Quick, pull your dog 
away!” exelaimed Mrs Burton breath- 
lessly. . 

One of the girls seized the terrier, and 
both dogs were lifted clear of the ground. 
Hither the bulldog had failed to get a 
very firm grip, or some part of the ter- 
rier gave way, for suddenly the dogs 
were apart, the terrier whimpering and 
shuddering in his mistress’s arms, and the 


bulldog squatting savagely on the 
ground. With a wicked look on his ugly 


face, which was rendered still ugler by 
a smear of blood and a fringe of long 
gray hairs decorating his mouth, he fas- 
tened his gaze on Mrs Burton, who had 
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very promptly released his legs. For one 
long and ominous minute the big’ beast 
crouched and glared at her. Her gaze 
crossed his, her keen blue eyes looked 
down into his dark and bloodshot ones. 
Then, with a sullen look of discomfiture, 
he rose slowly and walked a little way 
off. Pale, but otherwise calm, Mrs Bur- 
ton turned to the two girls. 

* Oh, you must run quick, for a doctor, 
or something!” she eried, as she caught 
sight of the terrier, shivering in the arms 
of one of the girls, a dark stain disfigur- 
ing his silver hair. His mistress, who 
was frantically kissing him, lifted a quiv- 
ering face, 

“Tm afraid it’s too late,” she said 
brokenly. And as she spoke the little 
body in her arms shuddered convulsively, 
and the little head drooped limply. 

“ What a shame!” cried Mrs. Burton, 
“what a wicked shame!” 

But the terrier lifted his head again, 
feebly, and ever so little; still, he lifted 
it. . 


“No,” cried Mrs Burton excitedly, 
“he’s alive yet! Oh, run!” 
The girl with the doe turned and 


started to run; but her companion held 
out her hand to Mrs. Burton. 

“YT want to thank you,” she said. “It 
was just splendid of you, and awfully 
brave.” 

“Oh, no, indeed. I’m right glad I 
came by in time to help you all,” replied 
Mrs Burton. 

“Tt was lovely of you,” repeated’ the 
girl warmly. “ My sister and I are com- 
ing round to thank you; you’re Mrs Bur- 
ton, I know. And this old brute,’”’ point- 
ing to the dog, “ ought to be taken home 
and thrashed within an ineh of his 
life.” 

“Ts he vicious?” asked Mrs Burton. 

“Oh, he never bites people, but he’s 
the terror of the neighborhood, for he 
ean fight any dog in the place, and he’s 
killed half a dozen. It’s the regular 
thing in Sunset Heights when anyone 
sees him wandering around to take him 
back to the Johnsons, who own him. But 
I must go after my sister; you’ll excuse 
me?” With a nod and a smile she hur- 
ried away. 

Mrs Burton picked up her parasol, 
whieh had been dropped in the mélée, 
and started on her way. <And there, di- 
rectly in her path, licking his chops sat 
the big bulldog. The glance he gave her 
was reproachful, rather than angry, for 
with his fighting spirit abated he ap- 
peared to be rather a mild-mannered dog. 
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‘“‘In a second Mrs Burton had deftly slipped the crook of her parasol handle underneath thenollar of one dog”’ 


“ You-ole scoundrel,” said Mrs Burton, 
“I'd sure like to lick you.” 

-The bulldog yawned languidly. 

“T reckon you’re planning some mo’ 
devilment in your wicked ole head,” she 
said threateningly. 

He arose, and shook himself in a 
thoughtful. manner. 

% v owre the most biggitty ole bully, 
strutting around ’ecause you most killed 
a po’ little teeniny dog. I’ve a mind to 
take you back home.” 

She deliberated a minute. After all, 
why shouldn’t she? To be sure, she did 
not know the Johnsons, but there would 
be no harm in taking the dog home and 
handing him over to a servant. Left to 
himself, he was liable to do more mis- 
chief, and the canine assassination she 
had just seen was too sickening for her 
to relish the thought of another one. 
And so, without more ado, she. slipped 
the crook of her parasol handle under 
his collar, and started toward the John- 
sons. The bulldog, all traces of his 
recently aroused ferocity vanished, 


ambled peacefully along at her side. 

The Johnsons’ big and showy stone 
house stood well back from the road, its 
verandas shaded with striped awnings, 
the lawn around it as smooth as a velvet 
carpet, the flower beds gay with bright 
and carefully tended flowers, the drive- 
way raked and rolled to the nicest 
smoothness. <A dignified dwelling was 
the Johnsons’, dignified, aloof and or- 
derly. Somewhat oppressed by its air. of 
opulence, Mrs Burton ascended the drive- 
way, and climbed the broad steps under 
the porte-cochere. As there was no one 
on the broad veranda, she pressed the 
electric bell. The big bulldog, who had 
accompanied her with beautiful docility, 
squatted down on his haunches, regard- 
ing her with a sly and not unfriendly 
look. 

“ Scoundrel!” murmured Mrs Burton. 

The big front door swung’ noiselessly 
open, and a mulatto maid, in cap and 
apron, appeared. 

“T brought Miz Johnson’s dog back 
home,” announced Mrs Burton languidly. 
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“ He was like to kill a po’ little dog down 
yonder.” 

“Yas'm,” said the maid. “I reck’n 
Miz Johnson’ll feel mighty bad when she 
hears ’bout it.” 

She stooped to take hold of the bull- 
dog’s collar, and suddenly straightened 
up. 

“Don’t look like our dawg, nohow,” 
she said, in a perplexed voice. 

“Of eo’se it’s your dog,” said Mrs 
Burton quickly, with the Southerner’s 
impatience of the negro. 


“Yas’m, no’m; I reck’n I better go 
see,” replied the maid. And_ without 


vouchsafing further explanation, she sud- 


denly withdrew, leaving the big front 
door ajar. Mrs Burton stared indig- 


nantly after her retreating figure, and 
then shrugged her shoulders. 

“Never can tell what a nigra will do,” 
she murmured. 

Through the half-open front door she 
saw a ‘big, shadowy, cool hall, and 
through a door beyond she caught a 
glimpse of the backs of a number of 
ladies. The backs of their various shirt- 
waists, and the rear views of their various 
coiffures were arranged in a regular 
der. 

“Looks like 
they’re holding a 
meeting,” thought 
Mrs Burton, regard- 
ing them with mild 
and well-bred euri- 
osity. 

And then, beyond 
the second door, rose 
a voice, high-pitched, 
affected, clear—the 
voice of a woman 
lecturer. 

“One of the car- 
dinal features of psy- 
chotherapy, ladies,” 
said the voice, “is 
its insistence upon 
quietness, peace, 
tranquillity, 


OYr- 


calm. 
In this nervous, rest- 
less age and clime, 
quiescence, absolute 
quiescence—” 
Pit-a-pat, — pit-a- 
pat, went something 
inside the hall. The 
bulldog beside Mrs 
Burton rose suddenly 
to his feet, and as 
she stooped to lay a 


he 
Me 





“* Well,’ felled his wife triumphantly, . 
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restraining hand upon him, he growled, 
a deep, guttural, ominous growl. 

“To you, nervous, high-strung, over- 
wrought women, [ preach the gospel of 
quietness—of reposefulness—” the invisi- 
ble speaker continued. 

Pit-a-pat, pit-a-pat, and all at once, in 
the open doorway, appeared a great, ugly 
tan-colored brute of a bulldog. He was 
so like the dog on the doorstep, that to 
the horrified Mrs Burton he seemed to 
be a double. But she had no time to ecom- 
pare resemblances. He paused one in- 
stant, with a start and a deep cough of 
amazement, and in that instant the dog 
ou the doorstep, with one resonant 
gur-r-r-r of rage, was upon him like a 
thunderbolt. His wild onset carried both 
dogs slithering across the polished floor 
until they brought up against a Chippen- 
dale table, which promptly turned over 
with a erash. Instantly there was a 
seraping of chairs in the inner room, and 
then within the dignified and orderly 
Johnson house pandemonium _ broke 
loose. To and fro all over the big hall 
rolled the infuriated dogs, growling, 
erunting, snarling, while their progress 
was punetuated by the crash of falling 
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‘I reckon what gave me the 


entree was a dog fight 
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furniture, and the smash of china shat- 
tering upon the floor, With the noise of 
a dozen stoves tumbling downstairs, a 


huge suit of armor was overset, and fell » 


prone among the debris. The lecture 
broke up in confusion, amid a chorus of 
shrieks. 

As Mrs Burton, impelled by a desper- 
ate impulse to do something, rushed into 
_ the hall from the front door, a half-dozen 
women streamed in from the rear. 

“Stop them!” “ Horrible!” “Send for 
the police!” they screamed. 

The two dogs, mad with rage, rolled 
_over and over, each absolutely regardless 
of anything in the world but the death- 
like grip which he had on the other. The 
women, wringing their hands, exclaiming, 
erying, scurried around at a respectful 
distance. ; 

“Pour water on them!” suggested one. 

“Send for a man!” cried another. 

A tall woman rushed frantically toward 
the dogs, and then, as in a frenzy of half- 
smothered snarls, they whirled and scuf- 
fled toward her, she as frantically re- 
treated. 

“Save him! save Bingo—he’s killing 
him!’ she eried inchoately. 

Mrs Burton, with fire in her eye, rushed 
toward her. 

“Ammonia!” she sereamed, “a bottle 
of ammonia—quick, quick, quick!” 


In some way, from somewhere, almost - 


. before she knew it, a bottle of ammonia 
was pressed into her hand. . Then she 
went to the rescue. Not for nothing had 
she been brought up on a_ plantation 
where hunting dogs were one of the ne- 
cessities of life. Nimbly dodging the 
twisting, writhing bodies, she bided her 
chance, until she could drop the choking 
fluid squarely on the heads of the fight- 
ing animals. Instantly the deathlike 
grip of those terrible jaws relaxed, and 
with howls of pain the dogs drew apart. 
In a second Mrs Burton had deftly 
slipped the crook of her parasol handle 
underneath the collar of one dog, while a 
man who had just rushed upon the scene 
in coachman’s garb seized the other. 

Then there was a tableau—the panting, 
snuffling dogs, the excited women, and 
that stately hall of the Johnsons’ house 
ae ie as if a cyclone had swept through 
it. 

“Why, how in the world did Charle- 
magne get here?” cried a small, blonde 
lady bustling up to Mrs Burton as she 
watchfully grasped her parasol. 
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“Who’s Charlemagne?” asked Mrs 
Burton. 
“My brother’s new bulldog. My 


brother will be unspeakably grateful. 
The Johnson dog was eating him alive.” 

“The Johnson dog!” faltered Mrs Bur- 
ton. “Isn’t this the Johnson dog?” 

“Oh, dear me, no, I should say not!” 
replied the blonde vivaciously. “ He may 
have a little of the Johnson dog inside 
him, but the very animated remnant of 
the Johnson dog is being dragged out by 
that coachman.” 

Before Mrs Burton could collect her 
wits, a tall, dignified woman came up to 
her. She recognized her as the one who 
had cried, “ Save Bingo!” 

“T can’t tell you how grateful I am,” 
she declared majestically. “By your’ 
presence of mind you have saved my 
Bingo’s life.” ae 

“T’ve just been saying that we’re so 
grateful, because she saved our Charle- 
magne’s life,” prattled the blonde. 

“ Oh—TI reckon y’all don’t understand,” 
murmured Mrs Burton, in distress. 

“Of course we do,” cried the blonde 
enthusiastically. “ Haven’t we the evi- 
dence of our senses? Didn’t we see you 
pour ammonia on those awful beasts like 
oil on the troubled waters?’ 

Mrs Burton took one swift survey of 
the wreck and ruin in the. room—the 
splintered mahogany, the shattered china. 
And for the third. time that morning she 
screwed her courage to the stickine point. 

““T’m responsible for all this,” she said 
miserably. 

“You?” exclaimed Mrs Johnson and 
the blonde in a breath. 

“T beg your pardon, but you’re not,’ 
said a voice behind Mrs Burton. She 
turned her head, and recognized the girl 
who had stopped to speak to her after 
the first dog fight of the morning. 

“JT arrived just at the end of this 
fracas,” explained the newcomer, “ and, 
oh, Mrs Johnson, I am the cause of all 
this, and not Mrs Burton. I was eer- 
tain that dog was yours.” 

And amid a volley of excited comment 
from the other women, she told the story 
of events up to the time she had parted 
from Mrs Burton; and Mrs Burton sup- 
plemented it with an account of what 
had happened up to the time the lecture 
had been interrupted. She finished her 
story amid a gale of laughter. 

“T certainly am sorry fo’ all the beau- 


tiful things that were smashed,” she con- 


eluded, to Mrs Johnson. 
“Oh, they ean be replaced,’ replied 
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that lady majestically. “ And I do feel 
that I owe my Bingo’s life to your pres- 
ence of mind.” 

“ And I know that Charlemagne would 
have been in selinitzels, by now, if it 
weren’t for you,” eried the lively little 
blonde. 

“And dear little Reetor isn’t dead, 
after all, thanks to you,” said Rector’s 
owner, warmly. 

A very charming, dainty, summery Mrs 
Burton, in a big black picture hat and a 
light green, figured muslin dress, met her 
husband at the station that evening. 
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“Oh, Tawm,” she said, as they were 
walking arm in arm up the hill. “ You'll 
never guess in a million years what I’ve 
done today. JI, Miz Tawm Burton, have 
been received into Sunset Heights’ so- 
ciety. I broke into the charmed circle, 
I penetrated, I butted in.” 

“Splendid, girl, splendid!” said Tom. 
“ How on earth did you manage it?” 

“ Well,” replied his wife triumphantly, 
while returning the bows of a couple of 
ladies in a passing automobile, “ I 
reckon what gave me the entrée was a 
dog fight.” 
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The Ballad of the Blackbird 


By Arthur Guiterman 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird was once 
of snowy white; 

What gave the sooty Blackbird a coat as 
dark as night? 


The Blaekbird, the Blaekbird had musie 
in his throat; 

What gave the croaking Blackbird a 
harsh, discordant note? 


The Blackbird, the Blaekbird lad onee a 
beak of red; 

What gave the somber Blackbird a golden 
beak instead? 

The Blackbird, the Blackbird eame out 
to greet the Spring; 

He met a merry Magpie that bore a 
jeweled rine. 


The Blaekbird, the Blackbird would seek 
a gem as brave. 

“T found it,” piped the Magpie, “ within 
the Treasure Cave.” 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird would learn 
where that might be. 

“To westward,” sang the Magpie, 
yond the Opal Sea.” 

The Blackbird, the Blackbird would know 
the cavern’s lord. 

“ A Dragon,” chirped the Magpie, “ pro- 
tects the Golden Hoard.” 
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The Blaekbird, the Blackbird would brave 
the Dragon’s zeal. 

“ Be honest,” warned the Magpie, “ and 
ask, but do not steal!” 


Blackbird, the Blaekbird flew 
across the wave; 

Within the Sable Mountain he found the 
Treasure Cave. 


The fast 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird went hop- 
ping down the floor; 
ransom of a kingdom was heaped in 


golden ore. 


The 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird forgot what 
he was told; 
thieving beak of erimson he dipped 


in dust of gold. 

Blaekbird, the Blackbird fled forth 
in shrieking woe; 

Dragon of the Treasure came roaring 
from below! 


His 


The 


The 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird reached 
— safety—but, alack! 
The ~sulphur-breathing Dragon — had_ 
seorehed his plumage black! 
The Blackbird, the Blaekbird ean never 


more rejoice ; 
That guilty. ery of terror has marred his 
liquid voice. 


The Blackbird, the Blackbird fhes off in 


heavy shame; 


The gold he would have stolen defiles his 


beak of flame! 


The Legal Relations of Parent and Child 


Laws Which Impel People to Work for Equal Suffrage 


By Ellen Spencer Mussey, LL M 
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HE intention of the court 

to consider the welfare 
of the child was well 
illustrated in a_ ease 
within the personal 
knowledge of the writer. 
Going into the court 
room one morning, I saw in the witness 
chair a young woman, whom the judge 
was examining himself in the gentlest 
manner possible. It developed that she 
was the mother of a child of about two 
years, to which she had given birth at 
the house of her husband’s mother. In- 
sanity followed and she was confined at 
St Elizabeth’s. When she recovered her 
_reason she found that her young husband 
had died, making no provision for his 
family. 

She returned to her own mother, a 
broken creature, but gentle and _ affee- 
tionate. Mother love was the only strong 
trait of her character remaining. The 
paternal grandmother refused to give 
up the child on the plea that the mother 
had a homicidal mania which would en- 
danger the child’s safety. The physi- 
cians testified that that mania was only 
recurrent at childbirth, and that so long 
as she remained single there was no rea- 
son to fear the return of the former 
trouble. The maternal grandmother 
offered to care for the little one if it 
were returned to the youthful and un- 
fortunate mother. 

‘The young woman was again seated 
in the witness chair, and became so 
nervous when cross-examined by the 
opposing counsel that the chief justice 
took compassion and resumed the cross- 
examination himself. She turned toward 
him a grateful and trusting countenance, 
telling him the course of her daily life 
and employment and when she had been 
permitted to see her baby. At last, he 
said: ‘Why do you want to have your 
child?” For the first time, her face 
beamed, and instinctively she put out 
her arms, saying: “Because I think I 
would feel better if I had my baby!’ So 
then that merciful but righteous judge 





called up the hard-working maternal 
grandmother and laid upon her the re- 
sponsibility of guarding the safety of 
mother and child, and said: “ The ehild 
shall be delivered to its mother.” 

It was a scene never to be forgotten, 
and one could but follow in faney the 
effect upon both mother and child of 
resuming their natural relations, with 
every prospect of re-establishing the rea-— 
son of the former. 


A brutal old law 

The statute of Charles II, passed A D, 
1660, gave the father the absolute dis- 
posal of his child born in wedlock. This 
statute, which was an absolute denial of 
the mother’s right in her child, was the 
law which the American colonies took by 
inheritance and it became a part of the 
law of the thirteen original states. 

When Maryland ceded land to the fed- 
eral government for a capital, the Dis- 
trict of Columbia inherited also*the Mary- 
land laws of which this obnoxious statute 
was a part. It seems hardly conceivable 
that a law so contrary to the spirit of 
the present age, should have remained 
in force in the District of Columbia until 
the year 1896, 

It is the general practice of the court 
in divorce proceedings to give the custody 
of the child of very tender years to the 
mother, unless it shall be proven that 
she will not give it proper care, or will 
subject it to immoral or debasing sur- 
roundings. The father is always charged 
with the support of his child, provided 
his means or his earning capacity justify 
such a demand. 

At the age of fourteen years, it is 
presumed by the law that the minor has 
the right to nominate the guardian of 
its person, subject to the approval of the 
court. It does not, however, necessarily 
follow that the court will make any 
change as to the care of the minor’s prop- 
erty. The two matters are often distinct. 
The minor of the age of fourteen years 
or older comes into court and is personally 
questioned as to the personnel of the pro- 
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posed guardian: “Do you want the man 
you named in your petition for your 
guardian?” the careful judge may ask; 
and not infrequently the answer comes: 
“T never heard of him before I was asked 
to sign that paper,” or “I saw him for 
the first time in this court room.” 

The child owes his service to the father 
during minority, and unless there be 
statutes to the contrary, the father is 
entitled to his earnings. He is also 
charged with the child’s support, and is 
liable for necessaries furnished to it. 

In some few states, the mother, on 
the death of the father, succeeds to the 
same rights, but seldom is she liable for 
her child’s support. A man prominent 
in settlement work has said that it was 
not necessary to make the support of the 
ehild a legal lability on the mother, for 
- she rarely, if ever, failed to recognize her 
moral liability in this respect. 

When the child reaches its majority, 
and earlier, if the young woman marries, 
the emancipation from parental contro” 
is complete, and the parent has no more 
financial responsibility for his child than 
for a stranger. 

In the case of children born out of 
wedlock the mother alone is recognized, 
unless by statute the subsequent marriage 
of the parents or paternal recognition 
gives the offspring a legal status. 

While only the English colonies that 
afterward became states took the statute 
of Charles II, yet many of the Western 
states practically enacted the same laws. 
Probably Kansas was the first to recog- 
nize the father and mother as the joint 
head of the household, having jointly the 
responsibility for the welfare of their 
offspring. 

As early as 1860, for a brief time, 
there was a similar law on the statute 
-book in New York, but it was so far in 
advance of civilization and public opin- 
ion that it was repealed. 


Wives no longer servants 


When the Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in the District of Columbia first 
began to agitate the repeal of the statute 
of Charles II in 1894, two hundred 
and thirty-four years after it was enacted 
in Great Britain, there were varying 
opinions upon the subject, but the twen- 
tieth-century woman as a unit said: 

“We are no longer the servants of our 
fathers, husbands, brothers and _ sons. 
We go to college with our brothers and 
sweethearts, and we carry off our full pro- 
portion of the honor. The care and edu- 
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eation of the rising generation are largely 
in our hands, whether as mothers or 
teachers. There are four million women 
wage earners in the country, many of 
whom are the real support of the family. 
We are worthily -epresented in all the 
learned professions and in all the great 
movements of the day, whether eduea- 
tional, philanthropic, scientific or indus- 
trial. Shall we then bring up our 
ehildren under the laws enacted in the 
seventeenth century before women and 
children had come into their heritage?” 

The District of Columbia was the first 
battleground on the Atlantie eoast for 
joint guardianship, and the District Fed- 
eration of Women’s Clubs was the organ- 
ization that, through its committee on 
legislation, prepared and had introduced 
in the Congress of the United States a 
bill giving married women the right to 
their own earnings, and making parents 
the joint guardians of their children, and 
repealing the former laws on these sub- 
jects. 

At this time publicity was given to 
some very sad eases under the old law. 
In one of Mrs Hearst’s free kindergar- 
tens, a beautiful and unusually happy 
little girl of five years came to school one 
day, evidently very unhappy. A strange 
man had appeared in the home, who 
claimed to be her father. He had been 
away over two years, and in that time 
the family had been supported by the 
young mother and eared for by the grand- 
mother. The man had fled the District 
to escape arrest for some crime, and 
shortly after his disappearance the second 
babe was born. On his return, he foreed 
his wife to resume marital relations and 
support him, by the threat that under 
the law the children were his, not hers. 

Little Mary confided to her teacher her 
fear of him, and wondered if “ all papas 
were so cruel,” until at last, with the 
mother’s tacit consent, she remained all 
the time with “teacher.” Although he 
had never contributed to the support of 
wife or children and had never seen the 
babe of two years, he was strictly within 
his legal rights, for his wife’s earnings 
were his, not hers; the children were his, 
not hers. It made no matter that he had 
never fulfilled any of the natural or 
moral responsibilities of a father. For- 
tunately, in this case, the man having 
committed another violent crime, left for 
parts unknown. 

This case was not a single or peculiar 
one. In many instances, women were 
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forced to live with and support indolent 
husbands “ for fear he would exercise his 
rigut to the custody of the children.” 

The bill referred to was first intro- 
duced in the Senate, and following the 
usual course of business, referred to the 
proper committee to be especially con- 
sidered by a sub-committee. The chair- 
man of the sub-committee promptly de- 
elared himself as opposed to the joint 
guardianship clause, on the ground that 
“men had more sense than women,” and 
should have the power at death to ap- 
point a guardian other than the mother. 
After a long conference and much argu- 
ment, the chairman still remaining obsti- 
nate, one of the women advocates, herself 
a widowed mother as well as a lawyer, 
hurled at him her final argument: “If a 
woman is left with little children, she 
never fails to both support and take care 
of them; if a man is left a widower with 
little children, he makes haste to get a 
young woman to marry him and take 
care of them.” This sally caused the 
senator to laughingly beat a hasty re- 
treat, safely beyond the sacred doors of 
the Senate chamber. 

The woman afterward learned, to her 
deep chagrin, that the remark was sus- 
ceptible of personal application by the 
senator addressed. She awaited in fear 
and trembling the result, but in a few 
days was made happy by having the bill 
favorably reported and passed. 

One senator who was appealed to to 
vote for the bill, as reported, responded: 
“Don’t waste any time on me; I must 
vote for it. I am here by reason of 
women’s votes.” That was a convincing 
argument for equal suffrage. 

It is conceded by everyone that in an 
ideal or normal state of society, the 
father will provide the home and main- 
tain the family, and the mother be the 
homemaker, but for various causes, these 
conditions do not always exist, and a 
double duty devolves upon the wife and 
mother. 


A married woman’s right of property 


If the man, for any reason, cannot 
or will not provide for his family, the 
wife and mother must do so, and often 
she is seriously handicapped, not only by 
lack of training, but by legal conditions. 
Under the old law, a married woman, 
having no legal separate existence, could 
only contract as her husband’s agent. 
Later, laws passed in many of the states 
gave married women the right to contract 
as to their own separate estates for their 
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own benefit, but such a law gave them no 
power to pledge their separate property 
for the support or education of their 
children. 

The questions naturally arose, how to 
frame a law which would give a married 
woman of property financial credit for 
family maintenance without allowing the 
father to shirk his responsibilities. This 
has been met in the District of Columbia 
and several states by a provision that, 
“a married woman may in writing pledge 
her separate property for the support 
of the family.” This leaves no loophole 
for an implied contract on her part. 

There is a great need of uniform laws as 
to guardianship in the different states, and 
the General Federation of Women’s Clubs 
and other organizations are doing an ex- 
cellent educational work in this direction. 
The law was changed in the District of - 
Columbia, June 1, 1896, and the State 
Federation of Connecticut took up the 
same fight a few years later and procured 
a change in the law in 1901, and there are 
probably other similar movements in other 
states, not within the writer’s knowledge. 
The same difficulties do not exist as in 
the case of laws governing marriage and 
divorce, where the roving fancy promotes 
laxity of observance of the marriage vows 
and contract. At the same time, serious 
complications arise because of the differ- 
ent laws in the different states. 

This may be illustrated by a case where 
a couple living in the District of Co- 
lumbia and having two little daughters, 
separated, the mother retaining the chil- 
dren and supporting them and herself. 
The father, an officer in the navy, went 
to New Jersey, and the wife, at his re- 
quest, sent the children to him tempora- 
rily on a visit. While there the father 
died, leaving his children to his sister 
as their guardian, to the  exelusion 
of their mother. The mother began 
proceedings in New Jersey, and was 
awarded the custody of the children, 
but before the order could be earried out 
the little ones were taken away to the 
District of Columbia, where, at that time, 
the mother had no right in her child. 
This happened at the time that bill re- 
ferred to was before Congress, and sev- 
eral senators called attention on the Sen- 
ate floor to the monstrous condition of 
the law that would take young children 
from their mothers. The lower court 
decided that the District court had juris- 
diction of the minors, and awarded the 
custody of the children to their aunt, 
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but on appeal to the court of appeals, 
that tribunal, two to one, decided that the 
New Jersey court, having had original 
jurisdiction, retained it, and its decree 
was unreversed and final. The minority 
decision was by the chief justice of the 
court of appeals, and was a long and 
learned opinion. Curiously enough, this 
decision was handed down June 2, 1896; 
the next day after, President Cleveland 
signed the bill which repealed the old 
statute of 1660, enacted in the time of 
Charles IT. 


Punishment for recreant fathers 


One of the recent developments of the 
effort to enforce the responsibility of the 
parents for the child’s support has been 
the enactment of a law in several states 
making it a misdemeanor for the husband 
and father to willfully neglect or refuse 
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to support his wife and children, who are 
in destitute or needy circumstances. The 
law apples equally to the widowed 
mother who ean provide for the support 
of her minor children and does not. This 
is a wise law and a needed protection 
to the publie as well as to the dependent 
family, and an infraction of it is pun- 
ishable by fine and imprisonment. 

It will be granted that whatever tends 
to unify the home, tends to its stability, 
and on the stability of the home rests the 
stability of the nation. At the same time, 
the laws must recognize the changed con- 
ditions of society and provide equally 
for the protection of the home main- 
tained so often by the heroie efforts of a 
woman, as well as for the home where 
the father and mother are the joint head, 
each bearing their own and each other’s 
responsibilities, 
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Chapter I 


MONG the earlier pas- 
sengers to board a 
Southampton - bound 
liner on a sweet June 
morning was Miss Jane 
Merriman of the Con- 
necticut Merrimans, a 
slender, gray-eyed figure, with a light 
step and an air eminently well poised and 
efficient. Her traveling cloak bore the 
stamp of a conservatively smart tailor; 
her hat crowned her as the modern hat 
too seldom does; she looked out from 
under its tip-tilted brim with a level 
glance which proclaimed her a young 
woman of untroubled 
mind and_ healthy 
nerves. Amidst the 
bustle which grows 
in intensity during 
the last hour before 
a great liner puts to 
sea, Miss Merriman 
pursued her way 
with the calm of an 
old traveler. Her 
stateroom was in 
that part of the 
boat where only ex- 
perience teaches one 
a stateroom should 
be; her luggage was 
neatly bestowed 
therein; her deck 
chair was in its shel- 
tered corner; stew- 
ards flocked obedient 
to her  call—and 
everything was ex- 
actly as it had been 
a dozen times before 
in Miss Merriman’s 
experience. 

f There | isn tx 2 
single thrill left in 
it!” she thought, and 
sat down forlornly 
on the little divan 
under the porthole 








** She drew her deck chair nearer the rail and opened 
her notes”’ 
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of her stateroom. She looked at the broad 
back of Angelique, her middle-aged maid, 
who was unstrapping a steamer trunk in 
the hostile manner which always enveloped 
her after single combat with a steward. 
The little trunk, like Angelique, had the 
seasoned air of an old campaigner. It 
bore the sears of battles with porters in 
many lands; it was rainbow-hued with 
the labels of two continents. 

“T wonder,” mused the owner of the 
trunk, “I wonder if one ean travel too 
long?” | 

She reflected that she had never hear 
of a woman without a country, but she 
could imagine such a thing. She had, 
in facet, seen several 
in the making— 
women who knew all 
the most comfort- 
able hotels and pen- 
sions from New York 
to Hongkong and 
who grew at forty- 
five to have the look 
of ancient mariners. 

“Ugh! I wonder 
if I’ll come to look 
hike one of them?” 
said Miss Merriman. 
“No, Vl not let my- 
self think about it. 
It’s a bad sign when 
a woman becomes 
morbid on her 
thirty-second — birth- 
day !” 

She sprang to her 
feet and gathered 
up a thin sheaf of 
steamer notes from 
the divan beside her. 
There was also a 
bouquet from good 
old Doetor Wyeth 
and a bottle of best 
eau de cologne from 
second cousin Sarah 
Whitbeck. The notes 
were postmarked 
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Washington; she knew their polite con- 
tents without opening them. ‘The flowers 
and the bottle of cologne she touched with 
a wistful finger. They were from the 
only two beings in the world who were 
bound to her by a tie of blood. 

“After all,” she satd, voicing her 
thoughts aloud to Angelijue, who never 
listened, ‘ people coming to say good-by 
are a nuisance. If they are relatives 
they kiss you and mess you up; and if 
they are only acquaintances there is 
nothing to say to them. Tl go up on 
deck, Angelique, and read my notes.” 

She found a place at the rail which 
commanded the gangplank and the long 
sweep of the pier. All about her on deck 
she caught tag ends of conversations— 
those last words which are always so 
futile, for which there is ever too much 
time, or not enough! Below her the pier 
resembled a river, swirling with a central 
current of people who hurried towards 
the gangplank, or eddying with those in 
distracted search for belated luggage, or 
resolving into still pools where a group 
of friends surrounded a traveler with 
final farewells. 

“ When people learn not to say good-by 
we shall have advanced a step in eiviliza- 
tion,” quoth Jane, and leaned at her ease 
on the railing to wateh the scene below. 
She was not aware of it, but in that 
moment her own face took on the first 
faint lines which she had seen in many 
wanderers’ faces—those tiny, determined 
lines about the mouth which come when 
a woman has been for long her own 
courier, protector and counselor in many 
lands. A faint hardening of the face like 
a delicate mask; a certain restless bright- 
ness in the eyes—these were the first out- 
ward and visible signs of that class Jane 
called the ancient mariners of the world’s 
highroads. At thirty-two, Jane, with 
her abundant shining braids, her pretty 
nose, ber excellent coloring and her gal- 
lant carriage, was far removed from an 
ancient mariner, but the lines were some- 
times there, hints of what the woman 
without a country might become at forty; 
and with increasing frequency a restless 
dissatisfaction sat in her fine gray eyes. 

She drew her deck chair nearer the 
rail and opened her notes. They were 
from acquaintances she had made during 
her winter in Washington and they served 
only to remind her that the season had 
been vaguely disappointing. Perhaps she 
had stayed away from America too long. 
In the ten years since her mother died 
she had been back only twice. 
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got out of touch with American ideals; 
the winter had seemed unexpectedly 
empty, and with the spring she had felt 
a restless longing for change of scene. 
There was no one in all the world she 
need consult; in a fortnight she had 
taken onee more to the great highroad. 

She told herself she would have a June 
fortnight in London; then she would 
settle for a time on a certain Italian hill- 
side which she knew well, where the 
chestnut forest whispered above and the 
blue sea slept below. Later she would 
follow the tide towards the Norwegian 
fjords. At this point she opened the last 
of her letters. She read it through, her 
brows gathered in a shocked frown above 
it. Then she folded it methodically and 
walked to the railing. Before her. eyes 
the deck and the bustling pier faded; 
she saw only a little, meek-faced old lady, 
and she seemed to smell again the lilacs 
with which she always associated her. 
After a moment of rapid thought she 
opened the letter and spread it out on 
the railing. It was written in the 
cramped hand of age. From its slanting 
lines and disconnected letters it was easy 
to guess that the writer was ill and weak. 
After “My dear Jane” it ran: 

“T write this to you because you are 
the godmother of my grandson, William 
Gordon, and you are the only one I ean 
turn to in my sorrow. It may be that 
you have forgotten us; but your dear 
mother was the best friend of my boy’s 
mother, and, if she were alive today, she 
would do what I have got to ask you to 
do. You are the one that stood sponsor 
to my Billy when he was baptized, and I 
want you should come to Penfield and do 
what you can to save him. He is in 
the hands of those who are devouring his 
substance and ruining him body and soul. 
I have done what I could, but I am an 
old woman and I shall not be with him 
long. I want you should come to Pen- 
field and save my boy. No matter what 
they say against him he has always been 
a good boy to his grandmother and I 
cannot die and leave him with no one to 
lift a hand to save him. Since you were 
here his father and mother have both 
died, as maybe you know. The Gordons 
are not what they used to be, and my 
Billy is the last of them. I want you 
to come here and save my boy. I have 
written to John Durand. Maybe neither 
one of you will get my letters, but I have 
done what I could. Take him away from 
Penfield. If you make him trust you, you 
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can do anything with Billy. Come soon, 
or it will be too late.” 

The letter ended with a postscript: 
“They will tell you Billy is a bad boy, 
but he was always good to his grand- 
mother.” 

Jane felt the tears stinging under her 
eyelids as she read this postscript. It 
brought to her mind a vivid picture of 
old Mrs Gordon as she had seen her last, 
some ten or a dozen years before, a meek, 
easily fluttered old lady, who slavishly 
adored her seven-year-old grandson and 
Billy, the baby. It seemed a pitiful fate, 
to have outlived her son and daughter-in- 
law, only to come at last into a heritage 
of sorrow in these same grandsons. 

Jane tried to recall the seanty scraps 
of news she had received concerning the 
Gordons during her ten years of wander- 
ing, but she realized with compunction 
that she had allowed them to slp almost 
completely out of her life. She had even 
forgotten that she had a godchild. It 
required an effort of her mind to grasp 
the fact that he must be twelve years old, 
now—that tiny being who had _ lustily 
‘orappled with a lock of the curate’s hair 
the day of his christening. Billy had 
spirit, even then! As she thought about 
it more details of the christening came 
back to her. John Durand had been the 
other sponsor. He was a young law 
student then in the office of Billy’s father. 
Jane wondered if he had fulfilled his 
duties any better than she had her own. 
On that day twelve years before the nam- 
ing of the baby Gordon had been merely 
a pretty incident in a happy summer. 
She was only twenty at the time; the 
choice of herself and John* Durand as 
godparents had been a whim of Bailly’s 
father. It was doubtful if either one 
of them had thought very much about the 
vows they repeated in Billy’s name. Cer- 
tainly, to be called upon to fulfill her 
part of them was the last thing Jane 
Merriman had expected. 

And here was this insistent and 
puzzling letter of Billy’s grandmother 
fluttering in her hand over the rail of a 
steamer bound for Southampton. “ Why, 
it’s impossible!” her thoughts eried. “I 
ean’t turn back now. The letter has come 
too late. As soon as I reach London I 
shall write Mrs Gordon and explain that 
I may not be in America for two years 
again. It is too bad, but no one could 
expect me to give up my voyage and go 
on shore now; it’s quite impossible.” 

With an effort of her will she turned 
her attention to the busy scene below her, 
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Since it was too late to do anything it 
would be better to put the letter out of 
her mind. Far up the pier she watched 
a man in gray tweeds and a panama hat 
who was foreing his way through the 
groups of people who still crowded in 
the vicinity of the gangplank. He would 
have been noticeable anywhere for his 
hight and the powerful swing of his 
shoulders; but he was particularly con- 
spicuous just then by reason of the des- 
perate eagerness with which he forced his 
way down the pier and towards the 
steamer. 

Jane noticed that he carried no lug- 
gage, and she wondered idly if he ex- 
pected at that late hour to come on board 
as a visitor. When he came to a cleared 
space on the pier she saw him leap a 
baggage truck with magnificent ease, and 
then swing his sinewy length at a run 
towards the steamer. She leaned a little 
farther over the rail to watch his en- 
counter with the official at the bottom of 
the gangplank. She was glad to be dis- 
tracted from the thoughts the letter had 
aroused in her; she had a lking for 
“types,” and this man with the powerful 
shoulders and unusual lack of self-con- 
sciousness arrested her attention. 

“If he’s not an actual personage he’s 
at least a personality,” she said to her- 
self. She saw him dash successfully past 
the detaining hand at the foot of the 
gangplank and she smiled at the aston- 
ished face of the official who stared after 
him. The little assistant purser who 
guarded the top stepped forward with a 
spruce: “ Can’t come on board now, sir; 
no visitors allowed after the first gong.” 

The man kept on his way serenely. 
Three-quarters of the way up the ineline 
he slackened his pace, looked at the 
purser with a whimsical smile and 
drawled: “‘ Well, we’ll have a try at it, 
anyway,” and the next instant he was a 
gray tweed streak, hurtling past the 
astonished purser, landing lightly on deck 
within two yards of Jane Merriman’s 
elbow. . 

With an involuntary amusement Jane 
lifted her gaze to his face. She met his 
eyes squarely; and as she did.so, her 
heart gave a leap of sheer. surprise. 
She half bowed; then the certainty that 
she had known him somewhere before left 
her. She retreated a step, reddening and 
dismayed. But the instant their eyes met 
the newcomer swept off his hat and ad- 
vanced towards her, his thin, tanned face 
eagerly lighting up. She had time to 
notice how remarkably his white teeth 
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and blue eyes contrasted with the brown 
of his skin before her hand was taken in 
a masterly grip and she stood looking up 
at him, her mind wildly groping in the 
recesses of her memory for his name. — 

“You are just going on shore?” he 
asked, 

“ Why—I—why, no!” she stammered; 
“T’m on my way to London.” 

“Oh, no, you’re not,” he said, quietly. 
“T’ve come to stop you. And, by Jove! 
I just made it, too. I’d have slaughtered 
that little purser where he stood if he’d 
got in my way. Now the first thing is 
to get your baggage off. Which is your 
stateroom? We’ve only twenty minutes, 


Jane put up one last plea’ 


or such a matter, but I’ll have two stew- 
ards at heel in a jiffy, and—” 

Jane disengaged her hand from his 
compelling grasp and fell back towards 
her steamer chair. His keen eyes, return- 
ing from a lightning glanee down the 
deck, took in the indignant astonishment 
in her eyes. 

“Why!” he said; “I don’t believe you 
remember me!’ 

She admitted coldly that she did not. 

“ Now, I’d have known you anywhere,” 
he pursued, undaunted by her best Merri- 
man manner, “ though I haven’t seen you 
in years. I remeraber I was horribly em- 
barrassed on that occasion—you wore a 
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white dress and sweet peas—that wasti’t 
what embarrassed me, but Billy Gordott 
howled and pulled the curate’s hair. 
Don’t you remember?” 

“Oh!” she gasped, faintly. “ You're 
the other godparent!”’- 

“ John Durand,” he smiled. 

“How did you find me?” she faltered. 

“ Camped on your trail for three days. 
But, if you’ll excuse*me, we've got no 
time to lose. If you'll tell me the number 
of your stateroom I’ll see that your 
thines are put off—” 

“But, I’m not going on shore!” she 
eried. “I’m on my way to London.” 

He stared at her for an instant in per- 
plexity. ‘Then you never got old Mrs 
Sordon’s letter?” 

Jane looked away from him. The let- 
ter seemed to burn in her hand. She was 
enraged to feel herself blushing and she 
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threw back her head defiantly. “ Yes, I 
received the letter half an hour ago,” 
she said. “ But I’m not going back. It’s 
quite out of the question, you see. It is 
impossible to get my luggage on ‘shore 
at this late hour. It would upset all my 
plans.” 

He studied her an instant in contem- 
plative silence. “ Which is your state- 
room?” was all he said. 


Chapter IT 


Not. since Jane Merriman’s childhood 
had she’ felt so futile a sense of anger 
as she did when John Durand repeated, 
patiently: “What number did you say? 
You have barely twenty minutes, you 
know.” 

“T am on my way to London and Italy, 
Mr Durand.” Jane made the assertion 
with dignity, but it sounded surprisingly 
lame. John Durand brushed it aside as 
if she had urged an engagement for five 
o’clock tea. 

“Tn a minute the first gong for visitors 
ashore will sound,” he said. 

“But I can’t go on shore now!’ she 
eried, piteously; there was something 
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alarming in the way this man stuck to the 
main point. “I have two trunks in the 
hold! Angelique has already unpacked. 
Oh, I can’t go back anyway, on account 
of Angelique.” 

“Who is Angelique?” 

“She is my guardian-demon,” Jane 
laughed. “TI couldn’t get Angelique off 
this boat under an hour.” She felt more 
hopeful as Durand threw back his head 
and laughed. If she could distract him 
from his purpose long enough he would 
be compelled to go on shore with the last 
of the visitors, and the vexed question 
would settle itself. She had considerable 
confidence in her own powers of distrac- 
tion, but it was immediately clear that 
she had not counted on the tenacity of 
purpose which was John Durand’s great 
asset. 

“T can manage Angelique,” he said. 
“ With a name like that she ought not to 
weigh over a hundred. Is this the way 
to your stateroom?” 

The smile left Jane’s face. She put on 
- a little air of cool aloofness. “ All this is 
absurd,” she said. “ You are asking me 
to give up my voyage for an undertaking 
which seems quixotic in the extreme. [ 
don’t know what I could do if I went 
to Penfield. I am not even certain that 
there is any real necessity. Grandmother 
Gordon was always a nervous, appre- 
hensive old lady. I am too remotely re- 
lated to the Gordons to have any legal 
right to meddle with the bringing up of 
Billy Gordon.” 

“He is your godchild and mine.” 

“Yes, but I do not know that he needs 
me. What could I do—” 

Her voice dropped before the end of 
the sentence. John Durand was looking 
at her with a sternness which was like 
nothing she had ever seen in the eyes 
of a man before. “I have just come 
from Penfield,” he said slowly. “ And I 
tell you Billy Gordon’s future hangs in 
the balance. I cannot save him alone. I 
need the help of a good and clever 
woman. You are his godmother; I am 
his godfather. Has he no claim on us?” 

Her eyes had fallen from his. She 
leaned over the back of her chair and 
looked down the long sweep of the deck 
to the blue waters of the harbor. Her 
lips had closed in a thin, straight line. 
In that instant all of the softness, the 
womanliness, the long-disused sweet qual- 
ities of Jane Merriman’s nature did battle 
with the subtle selfishness which had been 
fostered by eight years of living solely 
for herself. That side of her which loved 
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the luxury of absolute freedom was hot 
in rebellion against the something which 
was at once commanding and scornful 
in the manner of John Durand. She felt 
her egotism arrayed against a personality 
which was as strong as her own and a 
million times more powerfully armed at 
that moment. The thought of giving up 
to the will of this man who was almost a 
complete stranger to her, humiliated her; 
and yet, in spite of her pride, she knew 
his scorn could make her wince. It was 
characteristically feminine that in this 
brief battle of wills, while he thought 
only of the cause for which he fought, 
she lost sight of it in a personal antag- 
onism. 

“You are taking a great deal for 
granted in supposing that I will change 
all my plans to please you, Mr Durand!” 
she cried. 

He bent a little and looked into her 
hostile eyes. “I take one thing for 
eranted,” he said. ‘“ You are an idle 
woman. You have not a single care or 
responsibility. Until now you could go 
to Timbuctoo if the whim seized you; 
until now no one on earth has had a 
single claim on your time in years. You 
are a useless member of society, econom- 
ically. JI ask you to pay the debt we all 
owe to one another—and you tell me [ 
am impertinent.” 

“You are impertinent!” she cried, 
hotly, losing her head. ‘“ You have the 
worst manners of any man I have ever 
met !” 

“That may be,” he returned, imper- 
turbably; “but I am not running away 
from a difficulty. I am not trying to 
dodge the truth!” 

“T am not dodging the truth! I am 
not running away!” she eried, her eyes 
very large and bright with angry aston- 
ishment. 

“Then what in heaven’s name do you 
eall it? JI tell you that a human being 
needs you, and you tell me you are on 
your way to London. Is London worth 
more to you than the body and soul of 
a child?” 

For a long instant her eyes blazed back 
into his; and then the phrase seemed to 
clutch at her heart. She looked away 
from him, her eyes widening. “The 
body and soul of a child,” she repeated. 
“Ts it really—tlike that?” she whispered. 

He nodded. She stood for an instant 
looking down at the deck, and then she 
started with a rush towards the com- 
panionway. 

“T’m going on shore,” she eried to 
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_ him, “if I can get Angelique off in time. 
Explain to the purser, send a steward to 
number seventy-two—and hurry! You 
may have to carry Angelique!” 

John Durand looked after her lithe 
figure as she darted down a corridor. A 
pleased smile half closed his shrewd blue- 
gray eyes. “She’s game,” he = said. 
“She’ll do!” 

Then he reached out a long efficient 
arm, neatly caught a hurrying steward, 
fixed him with a commanding eye and 
made his necessity known. In two min- 
utes it had been explained to the proper 
authority that Miss Merriman was obliged 
by unexpected circumstances to give up 
the voyage. It was necessary to get her 
baggage on shore if possible. 

“ Can’t do it, now, sir,” said the purser, 
crisply. “ You’ll have to hurry to get her 
stateroom luggage off as it is.” 

Durand, with minions at his heels, 
plunged down the corridor toward state- 
room seventy-two. As they neared the 
open door, high staccato sounds assailed 
his ears. It was French of the Picardy 
coast, ranging from the dramatically hor- 
rified to the mournfully expostulatory. 
Undoubtedly, this was the voice of An- 
gelique. There was no necessity to knock 
at the door. Both women looked up as 
he appeared. Jane, kneeling in front of 
her steamer trunk, glanced from him to 
Angelique with a lift of her eyebrows; 
Angelique glared and sat down in the 
remotest corner of the divan, implacable 
distrust and immovable resolution in 
every line of her. 

“T don’t know what I shall do with 
her,” cried Jane. She was frantically 
repacking the upper tray of her trunk. 
“Steward, will you put those brushes in 
my traveling bag, and strap my rugs, 


please? Angelique, put on your hat and 
coat, there’s a dear. We’ve only five 
minutes !”’ 


Angelique settled herself with a solidity 
of effect which was mountainous. “ C’est 
impossible! I am here. I remain here!” 

“You see!’ Jane exclaimed, “she is 
always that way. Attempt to hurry her, 
or change her about and she—she balks! 
Oh, Angelique, won’t you fold my coat, 
and finish this tray? And where is your 
hat?” 

Angelique indicated through set lips 
that her hat was in her stateroom and 
would remain there. A steward went to 
fetch her belongings at a run. Jane fin- 
ished the trunk, locked it and turned to 
arrange her veil. A second steward gath- 
ered up her small impedimenta, while a 
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porter shouldered her trunk. Angelique 
sat in heavy silence; and over their heads 
a warning gong’ sounded. 

“ They’re going to lift the gangplank!” 
eried Jane. “What shall I do? I can’t 
leave Angelique. Angelique, won’t you 
get up from that divan and put on your 
hat? Do you want me to leave you?” 

John Durand looked at Angelique for a 
speculative instant. She had been, when 
Jane’s mother engaged her, a brawny 
little erevette, selling her fish along the 
sands of Paris-Plage. She was still, in 
spite of ten years as maid to Jane, the 
solid-limbed, deep-bosomed peasant of the 
Picardy soil. He guessed her weight 
in the neighborhood of a hundred and 
fifty. 

“ Angelique, here’s your hat.” 
put up one last plea. 

“Leave her to me,” said John Durand. 
He advanced quickly. Before Angelique 
could guess what was about to happen to 
her, she was lifted with neatness and dis- 
patch from the divan and borne ignomin- 
1ously down the corridor. Only one moan, 
but that of the utmost consternation, es- 
caped her. Her mouth and eyes were 
wide with amazement. It was plain that 
she was too horrified even to struggle. As 
a Sabine woman Angelique would have 
cut an inglorious figure. 

“Will you walk, now,” said John Dur- 
and sternly; “or shall I earry you feet. 
first up this stairway?” 

She understood the tone. The instant 
he set her down she seuttled up the stair- 
way ahead of him, after one speechless, 
round-eyed look east back over her 
shoulder. 

“She thinks I’m an Indian!” Durand 
chuckled. “ Will you assure her I don’t 
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_eollect French sealps?” 


Jane was helplessly laughing. “ You’re 
a terrible person!” she said. “I’m glad 
I am going on shore voluntarily !” 

They did not escape comment as it was. 
The official hand, none too polite in the 
stress of the moment, hurried them across 
the deck and down the gangplank amidst 
a general stare of curiosity. Angelique, 
wild-eyed and with her hat at a rakish 
angle, scurrying like a frightened rabbit 
on shore, would alone have caused re- 
mark, while John Durand, under the most 
ordinary circumstances, usually arrested 
attention. Jane felt the conspicuousness 
of the whole proceeding to be out of 
keeping with her fastidious dignity; but 
as she hurried ashore she could not resist 
a smile when she remembered the speeta- 
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ele of Angelique subdued as no one had 
ever subdued her before. 

“How extraordinarily strong he must 
be!” she thought. And though she was 
not aware of it, she forgave him, as 
women have done since the days of caves, 
his eavalier manner for his eavalier 
strength. There was a rosy spot of color 
in her cheeks. She felt as if the tepid 
atmosphere of her existence had been 
stirred by a sharp and wholesome wind. 
But there was still a little resentment in 
her heart as she turned on the pier and 
saw the first thrill of movement go 
through the great liner. 

“T hope,” she said, primly, “ now that 
you have spoiled my plans you have some 
definite idea of what you would like me 
to do next?” 

Durand was looking at Angelique, who 
drooped in solid disapproval beside her 
mistress’s luggage. “I wonder,” he said, 
stroking his right arm reminiscently, “I 
wonder why they named her Angelique?” 

Jane laughed in spite of herself. She 
sat down on her trunk with a gesture 
which said she gave him up. He had, 
apparently, no vestige of conventional 
“manners;” he pursued the idea upper- 
most in his mind with an irritating disre- 
gard for her personality, which was a 
new experience to Miss Merriman, of the 
Connecticut Merrimans. But he made 
her laugh as she had not laughed in years. 

“ Will you please tell me what I am to 
do next?” with a twinkle in her eyes as 
she looked up at him. He sat down on 
the other end of the trunk. 

“ We'll go to Penfield,” he said blithely. 
“And then you will decide what is the 
best thing to do next.” 

“‘[—decide what to do?” she stared, 
dismayed. “TF thought you had some 
scheme of action in your mind!” 

“Oh, no!” He disclaimed the responsi- 
bility calmly. “T’ve left the plan of 
action to you. My one idea was to pre- 
vent your getting away. I got old Mrs 
Gordon’s letter three days ago and caught 
the next train to Penfield. It did not 
take me long to find out there was no 
exaggeration in her letter, the poor old 
lady. She is obsessed with the one idea— 
that you and I can save Billy. And she 
is dying. What could I do but try to 
earry out her wish? I went to your old 
home in Connecticut—she had sent your 
letter there. They said you were in Bal- 
timore. I took the next train to Balti- 
more and was directed on to Washington. 
You had gone. I followed to your hotel 
here in the city and they told me you 
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were sailing this morning. When I heard 
that news I flatter myself I did as neat 
a little Marathon down here as New York 
has ever seen!” 

She smiled ruefully. “It does your 
trailing powers eredit, I’m sure; but what 
I want to know is, what next?” 

“ Penfield, Pennsylvania.” 

“Yes, but when we get there—what?” 

“ That is what I am asking you!” 

With this she rounded upon him indig- 
nantly. “Then I have been despoiled 
of my trunks, my journey, my summer, 
to formulate a scheme for the catching 
and taming of a—a wild youth whose 
godmother I have the misfortune to be! 
Do you even know what sort of a boy he 
is?” 

Durand chuckled and wrinkled up his 
eyes as he looked out over the waiter. 
“ According to the village,” he said, “ our 
godchild is the Original Bad Boy!” 

“ Oh!” was all she said, but there was 
a volume in the word. She tapped the 
pier with one smartly shod small foot for 
a moment and then she turned upon him 
sternly: 

“ John Durand, do you know the least 
thing about the bringing up of even a 
good boy?” 

“No,” he admitted regretfully; ‘do 
you?” 

“T could bring up an ichthyosaurus as 
easily!” she eried. They stared at each 
other silently; and then suddenly some- 
thing ludicrous in the dismay each saw 
in the other’s eyes overwhelmed them. 
Sitting on the deserted pier, on a little 
island of steamer trunk, they laughed 
until even Angelique smiled. 

“We must stick by each other!” he 
said. 

“T suppose so,” she sighed; “but I 
wish I was on the steamer out there.” 

His face sobered. ‘ No, you must not 
say that. We’re going to save that god- 
child of ours—I don’t know how, exactly, 
but we’re going to do it. It’s been put 
up to you and me; remember that.” 

He looked at his watch. There’s a 
train at two-something, west. We’ll catch 
that. Wait here until I get a cab.” 

Jane folded her hands and cast a re- 
signed eye at his disappearing back. 
Angelique. crept up. ‘‘ Mam’zelle,” she 
whispered; “has m’sieu the intention to 
come back? What will mam/’zelle de 
now?” 

“‘ Angelique,” said Jane; “I don’t 
know. I have never been so bullied in 
my life. Angelique, were you afraid of his 
letting you fall when he picked you up?” 
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A little sparkle began to gather slyly 
in the brown eyes of Angelique. It crept 
to her lips and puckered them into a 
smile, a droll smile, which undoubtedly had 
in it a vast admiration. “ Mais, non!’ she 
eried. “ M’sieu is strong as an angel.” 

Jane made a gesture of disapproval. 
But presently she too smiled. “ We 
women! We're all alike!” she said. In 
the distance she caught the last sight of 
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the beautiful boat which was to have 
borne her to a golden, selfish summer. 
And beyond Angelique she saw John 
Durand returning with masterful strides, 
a eabman at his heels. 

“Ah me!” she reflected, “my trunks 
and my June voyage! My cottage near 
the chestnut woods, my liberty, my eom- 
mon sense—I wonder how this thing will 
end ?” 


(To be continued) 
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The Night o’ the Pumpkin Moon 


By Holman Day 


The crickets are fiddling an overture, 
Down by the pasture wall; 
And the great drop-scene of starry sheen 
Is waiting the prompter’s eall. 
And she who is queen of this mystic 
fete 
Is the Spirit of Harvest Days; 
In her robe of dusk and with scent of 
musk 
She is footing the furrows’ ways. 
Here is a tear and sigh sincere for 
the sun-crowned Maid o’ the June! 
But here ts acclaim for the stately 
Dame of the Night o the Pump- 
kin Moon. 


Now flowers and follies are feast enough 
When summer is fresh and young; 
And a rollicking song when days are 

long, 
Rolls sweet on the eager tongue. 
But one must think of the cellar bins 
When the pallid sun swings low, 
When the rime is erisp and the drear 
leaves lisp 
Their warnings of coming snow. 
Here’s to the yield of the bursting field 
in lush, fat Autumn’s noon! 
And here’s to the sprite of the mystic 
night—the Night o’ the Pumpkin 
Moon! 





The curtain of dusk on the eastern hills 
Is rolled and pinned with stars; 
And the moon hangs low with a yellow 
glow 
That is striped by fleecy bars. 
For tonight the moon in a merry mask 
In his stately place unbends, 
And greets his kin with a _ gracious 
grin— 
Yes, calls the pumpkin’s friends. 
And, row on row, they smile below, re- 
joiwced by this brotherly boon— 
The emblem brood of plenitude on the 
Night o’ the Pumpkin Moon. 


The swift year wheels to the bitter days, 
And the grip of the frost is on; 
But the bounteous bin is safe within— 
Heigh-ho, for a summer gone! 
But the mows are high and the bins are 
broad 
And the odorous cellars are deep; 
We have bargained our toil with God’s 
good soil, 
And they who have earned may keep. 
Fare forth tonight, the stars are bright, 
and winter is coming soon; 
But ’tis draped in the haze of the hal- 
cyon days of the Time o’ the Pump- 
kin Moon. 


Minor Table Manners 


By Marion Harland 


OT many moons agone I 

sat with a small party 
of tourists at a table in 
the dining room of a 
noted Boston hotel. The 
meal was well under way 
when one of the group 
espied across the room an acquaintance 
he described to us in an eager undertone 
as— 

“My friend and fellow-clubman, the 
Honorable So-and-So from  Dashton. 
One of the finest fellows alive! He was 
governor at one time, then senator from 
his district. A celebrated lawyer and a 
semi-millionaire.” 

By now the eyes of the party were 
turned upon the subject of the eulogy, 
and one and all comprehended why the 
animated flow of words was checked 
abruptly. The honorable congressman, 
ex-governor and embryo Croesus, serenely 
unconscious of our presence and scrutiny, 
was in the act of conveying to his mous- 
tachioed mouth a knifeful of mashed 
potato, dripping with gravy. ‘Three 
inches of the blade went into the fringed 
cavity yawning to admit the load. The 
feat was accomplished with neatness and 
dispatch acquired by long practice. 

A shiver ran through the frame of the 
fellow-clubman. “ Thank you all for not 
laughing!” he said sadly. “ And forgive 
me for directing your attention to the 
exhibition !”’ 

“He is a self-made man, you know,” 
I ventured, in extenuation of the offense. 

“Yes—” slowly, and still plaintively. 
~ “But wouldn’t one think he would have 
learned better in all his years of public 
hfe?” 

A lively woman took up the word: 
“ Another version of, 


‘Violante in the pantry 
When she found herself alone!’ 


Tt is when he thinks himself alone and 
unobserved that he reverts to the habits 
of his early, farmhouse life. They were 
the original stock upon which the customs 
of polite lfe—artificial civilization, if 
you will—were grafted.. Sometimes the 
stock sends out shoots below the graft.” 

I have not cited this true incident as 
an illustration of the minor points of 
table etiquette. To eat with one’s knife 





is a gross violation of propriety; I might 
say, an outrage of common decency. 

Memory pricked me viciously as I 
wrote that last clause. For, in this yeas 
of our Lord, 1909, there are still aliv 
upon the earth Christian men not a few, 
and here and there a woman, who thrust 
the blade of the knife between jaws 
opened to take in food. There arises 
before me, as if it had happened yester- 
day, a comical scene which was humilia- 
tion dire to the Americans present, of a 
talkative individual who told us he was 
a professor in Harvard University, and 
five minutes later cut the corner of his 
mouth with the jagged edge of a knife. 
It happened at the table of a London 
hotel. At least fifty people witnessed the 
accident, and those at the board with him 
heard his invective as he glared upon 
the waiter, holding his handkerchief to 
the bloody corner, and talking through 
the other: 

“How dared you put a jagged knife 
by a gentleman’s plate? You might have 
injured me seriously!” 

“Fact?” Yes! and I could back it up 
with a dozen more of the same sort. 

Setting aside this major point of table 
manners, we pass to the discussion of 
solecisms so much less flagrant that they 
prevail unchecked in many otherwise well- 
bred families. 

Prominent among these—at least in the 
housemother’s estimation—stands the trick 
of taking food upon the plate which one 
does not eat after tasting it. I eall it 
a trick because it is “the way” of the 
woman whose appetite is “ delicate,’ and 
the man who has the reputation of cher- 
ishing epicurean tastes. I heard this last 
offender alluded to by a masculine Mala- 
prop as “something of an epicac,” and 
wondered, within my amused soul, if the 
blunderer were really far wrong. It is 
optional with each person who sits down 
to a meal in his own house, or in that of 
a friend, to decline, or to accept any dish 
passed to him. I hold, with tenacity 
begotten of innumerable chagrins in this 
line, that to take food upon one’s plate, 
taste it, turn it over with the fork or 
spoon and then leave it untouched, is 
equivalent to saying to the provider of 
the same: “This is not as good as it 
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looks!” or “It is not what I thought it 
was when I helped myself to it.” 

A dialog overheard in the dressing 
room of a hospitable home at the close 
of a pretty luncheon party will cast light 
upon what I would convey. The low- 
toned speakers were sisters: 

“Did you see poor dear mamma eat 
chocolate cream and cocoanut cake?” said 
one. “ And smile and chat while she did 
it, although she detests chocolate, and 
cocoanut is rank poison to her?” 

“Did I see her? Yes! and was never 
so proud of her before. She is a thor- 
oughbred from head to foot. After 
Eleanor had told us that she made both 
eream and cake, and was proud of her 
success, that blessed woman would have 
eaten them had they been flavored with 
paris green and arsenic.” 

“A thoroughbred!’ How often have 
I said the words over to myself in seeing 
this and that delicacy refused or slighted 
at the tables of young housekeepers who 
had counted upon pleasing their visitors, 
and perhaps manufactured what were to 
them delicacies with their own hands. 

One judicious mother insists that her 
children shall learn to eat whatever is set 
before them in their home. One of her 
boys, up to ten years of age, “could 
not” (or fancied he could not) “ endure ” 
the taste of fish. When it was served at 
his home, a small portion was put upon 
his plate, and he was expected to eat it. 
No substitute was provided if he rejected 
what the rest of the family were eating. 
He might make his meal on bread and 
butter. 

“Mayn’t I have an egg cooked for 
him?” whispered his hostess, one morning 
in grandmaternal pity. “I had forgot- 
ten his idiosynerasy.” 

“Dietetic idosynerasies are usually 
whims, and always vulgar when they are 
published,” replied the daughter, in 
stately calm. “ He must eat what is set 
before him for the sake of other people’s 
cee It is part of the discipline of 
ife.” 

I reminded the boy—now a six-footer 
pu a collegian—of the speech the other 

ay. 

“She was right!” he rejoined, heartily. 
““T am now very fond of sea food of all 
kinds. In fact, I have a most eatholie 
appetite. I know of no dish common 
to civilized peoples that I do not eat and 
relish. So much for early training!” 

Apropos of sea food, one of the best 
known by-laws of table usage is that the 
knife should not be used in cutting and in 
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eating fish. The interdict may have had 
its origin in the day when steel knives 
were in general use even by those who 
had none but silver forks. Steel imparts 
a slight but disagreeable flavor to fish— 
a sort of oxidation that leaves a rough- 
ness upon the tongue. Now that silver 
blades have superseded steel, the prohi- 
bition holds fast. So well established is 
the law that I was conscious of a shock 
to my sense of fitness when the woman on 
my right hand at a large and fashionable 
luneheon party dissected the portion of 
fish set before her, using the knife as 
freely as the fork. The solecism pre- 
pared me measurably for the more griev- 
ous shock of seeing her roll up her nap- 
kin into a hard ball in finishing the meal, 
and pound it with her fist in the energy 
of an argument upon woman’s suffrage. 
Nobody smiled at the eccentricity, for she . 
is a brilliant woman and she managed her 
theme ably. I dare assert, however, that 
others beside myself cast back in their 
minds to stories we had forgotten, of her 
humble birth and next-to-no-breeding. I 
am as certain that one and all queried, 
as the hotel party had said of the ex- 
governor, why she had not learned better 
in later schools of manners and usages. 
Had her perceptions been trained upon 
the everyday practice of her associates, 
she must have observed that every napkin 
excepting hers was laid carelessly by the 
plate of her who used it. Common sense 
would have taught her that the trifling 
act implied it would not be used again 
before going to the laundry. I repeat 


here what I have often said and written— ~ 


namely, that the so-called minor require- 
ments of society in these and cognate 
matters, have, as an almost universal rule, 
a substratum of reason. It would never 
occur to me to say baldly to my hostess, 
“This napkin is scarcely creased, and not 
at all soiled; I will fold it neatly, and 
you may use it for the next guest.” 

I signify as much when I double it in 


the original folds and deposit it carefully 


upon the cloth. 

You may be a “bit of a gourmand ”— 
which I take to mean something between 
a glutton and an epicure—a lover of good 
eating, and a judge of cookery. You 
may come so near to priding yourself 
upon the accomplishment that you ara 
not averse to having it known. The rep- 
utation enhances the value of your evi- 
dent enjoyment of the fare provided for 
your delectation. One hears constantly 
the attestation of housewives to this fact. 

“Tt is a pleasure to cook for Mr Bon 
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Vivant,” declares the woman who knows 
what is what. “He appreciates cook- 
ery as a fine art. So many men devour 
their food without discriminating the 
coarse from the fine, that it is hardly 
worth while to take pains to set a good 
table.” 

Mr Bon Vivant’s snare is in the ineli- 
nation to tell of other ways of preparing 
this, that and the other dish. If I have 
broiled chicken for his breakfast, he may 
eat it zestfully, but he discourses, mean- 
while, upon the exceeding savoriness of 
Maryland and Virginia fried chicken. 

“One never knows the eapabilities of 
the broiler until he has eaten it fried as 
none but Southern cooks can cook it. 
And ”—rattling on with a wistful gleam 
in his eyes, as he takes abstractedly in 
his fingers one of the popovers of which 
my cook was justly proud—golden-brown, 
lighter than vanity and tender as butter 
—“they should always be accompanied 
by Virginia batter bread! Ah! to quote 
Squeers, ‘there’s richness for you!’ It 
is worth taking a trip South twice a year 
to luxuriate in fried chicken and corn 
bread !”? 

Fricasseed fowls suggest to his imagi- 
nation the piquant raciness of curried 
chicken as prepared by the cook of a 
friend who lived long in the East Indies, 
or in Cuba. He inquires “ what I know 
of ‘ filé powder,’ without which no curry 
is perfect. But not one American cook 
in ten thousand attains to the degree of 
excellence in culinary matters that the 
half-edueated Creoles display in the con- 
coction of their native dishes. As to the 
French !”—a shrug of despair shows the 
futility of any effort on my part to emu- 
late them. 

My fried oysters remind him (by con- 
_ trast!) of the incomparable broiled bi- 
valves to be had at Martin’s or Del- 
monico’s. As to salads!—his longings and 
reminiscences in that direction effectually 
dissuade me from ever having so much as 
a simple lettuce with French dressing if 
he is to be my guest. , 

In the All-So-Long-Ago, when I was a 
child,. one of my mother’s stereotyped 
admonitions to her brood was, “ Keep 
your hands in your lap and do not play 
with the table furniture!” 

A small boy of my acquaintance has a 
way of excusing any blunder in deport- 
ment or actual misdemeanor in children 
of a much larger growth by saying: “I 
suppose his mother did not teach him not 
to do it when he was little!” 

I wish, from the depths of a tortured 
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sensorium, twenty times a week, that 
every mother had drilled it mto the plas- 
tie mind of her offspring not to fiddle 
with the small silver flanking his plate, 
and not to rub his fingers up and down 
the filmy sides of the glass of iced water 
poured out for his refreshment. Some- 
times an especially fidgety specimen 
traces the pattern of the damask eloth 
with the prongs of a relay fork or the 
tip of a spoon. He may discourse elo- 
quently the while as I could never hope 
to talk, and be my superior in every 
respect. My mother’s homely injunetion 
so haunts me that I look away from the 
restless fingers in very fear lest it should 
eseape my lips: 

“Keep your hands in your lap and 
don’t play with the table furniture!’ 

Another form of nervous unrest was 
common in Sydney Smith’s time. “ You 
are afraid of me! You crumble your 
bread!” he broke forth to a young lady 
who was overwhelmed by the honor of 
sitting next to him at a dinner party. 
“T ean always tell when a new acquaint- 
ance is overawed by me! He crumbles 
his bread!” 

Speaking of the reverend humorist, one 
might parody Dryden’s famous lines into, 
“Great wits are sure to rudeness near 
allied.” But the girl should have been 
taught by her mother, when young, not 
to erumble her bread upon the tablecloth. 

Another solecism, and a more objec- 
tionable, is to lay bread upon the table 
and then butter the whole slice. 

“Who does that nowadays?” I give 
no names, but it is done by men of note 
whose titles would lend sparkle to my 
humble page. One was my vis-a-vis at 
a dinner so short a time ago that I hesi- 
tate to relate the circumstance. He took 
the bread from the smaller plate at his 
left hand, turned to the butler, and said 
audibly and  imperiously, “ Butter, 
please!” When the desired article was 
brought, the great man proceeded to be- 
smear the slice with it, wielding his knife 
trowel-wise. Then he eut it into eubes, 
which he disposed upon his bread plate. 

Will you have one more morsel of evi- 
denee that the injunction to eat what is 
set before you, asking no questions for 
civility’s sake, is not needless? 

It was my good fortune to entertain 
a literary club to which a member of my 
family belonged. I was the only lady 
at the table, and esteemed it an honor and 
a privilege to preside over so goodly a 
company. There was not a man present 
who had not won distinction in his pro- 
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fession. Some had internationa: repu- 
tation. It was not the least eminent of 


the twelve who interrupted the orderly 
sequence of the feast by stopping the 
butler as he removed the fish course, 
with, “Will you bring me a glass of 
milk ?” 

Nobody in this generation reads 
“ Georgia Scenes,” over which we laughed 
until our sides ached fifty years ago. 
Therefore I must explain that Ned Brace, 
the incorrigible harum-searum of the 
tales, horrified the Miss Naney of the 
cast by mixing meat, gravy, potato, 
turnip and divers other vegetables into 
a mottled paste, as a druggist plies his 
spatula, fashioning the ingredients into 
the semblance of a terrapin in the center 
of his plate. 

Ned Brace has many unconscious imi- 
tators, despite the rapid growth of re- 
fining agencies within a _ half-century. 
The father of girls who would scorn to 
accept a “mixed bouquet,” compounds 
messes upon Coalport china with gold 
spoons and heavy silver forks. Fashion 
decrees specialties in the matter of viands 
and sweets as rigidly as in other quarters, 
but your new man will be comfortable 
in his own way when “ out-of-company.” 
It is inevitable that when he is made com- 
fortable in company, he should forget his 
newly found “manners.” As, for in- 
stance, at the afternoon reception at 
which I met him last week, when he was 
made so jovially at home by the handsome 
hostess, who had her reasons for being 
especially attractive to him—that he 
sopped his strip of delicately buttered 
toast in his teacup and sucked it as a 
baby might a sugar rag. 

Was that worse than the temporary 
forgetfulness of a noted divine who, in 
relating at the table the incidents of a 
dinner given in his honor by Lord § 
in London, broke his toast into his ecof- 
fee cup, churned it into a Fletcherish 
pulp with a spoon and ate it with audible 
gusto? 





“ Politeness is to do and say 
The kindest thing in the kindest way.” 


Thus runs an old jingle that should 
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be wrought into the memory and blended 
with the eonscienece of our children as 
soon as they can comprehend their native 
tongue. Since the gracious ceremonials 
we denominate “social manners and us- 
ages”? are, as I have said, rooted and 
grounded in common sense, and are sub- 
seribed to by refined and intelligent gentle 
folk, obedience to the written and oral 
laws designed to make easy the running 
of the social machine is a DUTY! I 
have no moral right to disgust my neigh- 
bor at a feast by supping my soup as 
a pig swallows his swill, or to smack my 
lips over a toothsome morsel, or to make 
a pap bowl of my teacup, or to excruciate 
the nerves of my hostess by playing 
jackstraws with forks and spoons. | 

St Paul has been listed as the “ first 
gentleman” in the goodly company of 
the Apostles. Sooner than offend the 
conscience of a weak brother, he declares 
himself willing to abjure meat for the 
rest of his life. With the facility of the 
genuine thoroughbred, he became all 
things to all men, falling readily and 
tactfully into the customs of the polished 
Greek, and winning the reluctant admi- 
ration of governor and king by easy ad- 
dress and courtesy of manner and speech. 

In preaching the gospel of convention- 
ality as the natural outcome of the Golden 
Rule, and a direct means of grace to those 
who practice it, and to those who witness 
the workings thereof, I am not a setter 
forth of a new doctrine. 

In this gracious ministry it is the duty 
of the mother to train her children from 
their earliest years. A shrewd observer 
of humankind said to me once of two 
public men: “Both are gentlemen, but 
M. was made and H grew!” 

“Tn other words,” I replied, “Mr 
M brought himself up and Mr H. 
was brought up by his mother, a gentle- 
woman ingrain.” 

Habitual attention to by-laws such as 
I have indicated in this very familiar 
talk with housemothers stamps the trade- 
mark of breeding upon the child at an 
incredibly early age. When he is older 














he will not depart from the blessed tradi- 
tions of youth. 





‘To An Automobile 


(With Apologies) 
By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


I have a humble longing that has never been confessed, 
A longing I have striven in vain to bury in my breast ; 
I want to take a ride once more, when days are hot and 


muggy, 
Behind a little jogging horse in some old shabby buggy 


I oft am hurled along the road in someone’s fine machine 
- At such a pace I cannot tell a brown field from a green. 
I want to amble on at peace, unheeding what they say, 


And watch with joy an ancient horse flick ancient flies 
away. 


I never see a landscape now that is not scudding by 
In gales of wind and clouds of dust before my goggled eye; 


The pensive cows are galloping, the hens are squawking 
past ; 


If anything seems peaceful I know it will not last. 


I have no great ambitions and I don’t desire to shine 

As a heroine of accidents in the automobile line ; 

This my plebeian longing, without quibble or remorse— 
I want that shabby buggy and | want that ancient horse! 





Nursery-Bred Children 


By Mary Louise Howden 


SOLS > “towex press anny 
} most hearty appreciation 
of the article on “ The 
House Without a Nur- 
sery,” which appeared in 
the August number of this 
magazine. It voices one 
of the crying needs of American child- 
hood. There is truth and sound common 
sense in every word Miss Maxwell says. 
I should like to see that article printed 
in pamphlet form and seattered broad- 
east throughout the land. I should like 
it especially brought to the notice of the 
builders of city apartment houses, and of 
well-to-do parents who are planning to 
build houses for themselves—I should 
like to see it brought to the notice of 
every parent in America. 

Although a stenographer at present, I 
was a governess for some years before 
coming to America. I was brought up 
among British children; I have lived in 
Russia and rejoiced in an _ intimate 
acquaintance with many little Russians. 
German children are by no means un- 
known to me; and having lived five years 
in France I know the temperament of 
French children well. Now I am making 
the acquaintance of the American child, 
and an interesting experience I find it. I 
am inclined to share in Miss Maxwell’s 
wonder that “they turn out so well.” 

With mixed blood in my veins, and 
protracted sojourns in different countries 
behind me, I consider myself a cosmopol- 
itan, and I trust, therefore, that I shall 
not be accused of partiality when I say 
that after much pondering on the matter 
of child training in different countries I 
have come to the conclusion that in the 
matter of training and discipline the 
British child comes out ahead. I attrib- 
ute this very largely to the fact that it 
is brought up in a nursery. 

This does not mean a cramped exist- 
ence, as many American parents may 
think. The child has its night nursery 
and its day nursery, the latter made 
bright and tempting with the child’s own 
toys and appropriate wallpaper. If there 
is a fairly large family of children the 
whole top floor of the house is not infre- 
quently given up to them. They have 
their playroom where they can romp 





and shout as they choose. If they are 
lucky enough to live in the country, “ all 
out-of-doors,” of course, is theirs; but 
their delight in this is generally increased 
by the fact that each child has a tiny 
corner of the garden given him “ for his 
very own,” which he may cultivate just 
as he pleases. 

Nor does this nursery life necessitate 
the children’s being left entirely to ser- 
vants among wealthy society people. 
This evil undoubtedly exists, as it does in 
America, but the average, sensible English 
mother of the well-to-do classes sees 
about as much of her children as does 
the American mother of the same class, 
and makes her nursery her first eare. 
But the children are not tumbled over on 
the stairs, their toys do not strew the 
house, they do not obtrude themselves, 
unasked, upon eallers. The unwholesome 
late dinner or supper is unknown to them, 
and the simple, hygienic if unexciting 
lives they lead are responsible for the 
round, rosy cheeks and sturdy legs and 
bright eyes one too often finds lacking in 
the children of other nationalities, Ameri- 
cans among them. You have only to look 
at the children that crowd your summer 
hotels here—oh, what a lesson is there for 
American parents if they would but read 
it aright! 

The beautiful “ children’s hour,” that 
afternoon hour when the children descend 
from the upper regions to be the honored 
guests of their parents in the drawing 
room, when for one hour Mother and 
aunts and Father, too, if he is not at 
business, are entirely at their disposal 
and regale them with stories and songs, 
is unknown in American households, 
where all hours are the children’s—nom- 
inally—and where much time is spent 
most unprofitably by both parents and 
children in consequence. 

Of course, what makes the English 
nursery system so practicable is, very 
largely, the English nurse; a rara avis, 
also, in this country. I do not mean a 
trained nurse as the word is understood 
here. The English child’s nurse may have 
had some training in a. babies’ hospital 
or school for children’s nurses, or she 
may have “begun early” as under-nurse 
under the supervision of an older woman 
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in a household of means. But she is very 
generally a superior person of sound 
common sense and has a natural love for 


the work. “ Nana,” as she is universally 
ealled, is much beloved of her little - 
charges. She is a person of sufficient 


breeding to be able to assist the mother 
in training them in courtesy and good 
manners. If the mother cannot possibly 
supervise all her children’s meals herself 
she may rest assured that “ Nana” will 
see to it that their table manners are 
all that is desired. Anything the nurse 
may leave undone in this respect is cor- 
rected by the custom of having the chil- 
dren take the noonday meal with their 
parents when there are no guests, also 
by that of having the older children down 
to partake of a light dessert toward the 
close of late dinner. 

Now, I am fully aware that the nursery 
system as practiced in England is impos- 
sible over here on account of the servant 
problem, if nothing else. In England 
two servants at least are well within the 
reach of middle class people of moderate 
means. And then, too, it is foreign to 
the American temperament, and might 
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not be desirable for many reasons. But 
I do agree with Miss Maxwell that “a 
room for the children and the children 
kept in it at the proper times” is a ery- 
ing need in the average American family. 
The mother who declared that “you 
couldn’t keep the average American child 
in a nursery” struck me as being rather 
weak or else as not havine a right view 
of the problem. Surely if the American 
child were taught that that one room was 
all his own, that while he was expected 
to reach it by the back staircase he could 
make all the noise there that he wanted, 
that his parents have no wish to intrude 
there without his permission, but that on 
the other hand he is expected to keep his 
possessions there and to. respect their 
rooms and their privacy, that same Amer- 
ican child, being an acutely intelligent, 
and, if taken the right way, a very rea- 
sonable little being, would soon fall in 
with the new way. 

Anything worth having is worth taking 
trouble over; so, if the reasoning’ doesn’t 
sueceed, try firmness! There is too little 
of it used nowadays in bringing up e¢hil- 
dren. 
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To Save the Babies 


3 E SPEAK for those who ean- 

not speak for themselves.” 

Our lamented friend, Mr 
Angell, of the Dumb Animals work, 
coined this phrase years ago in connec- 
tion with his life mission in behalf of 
dumb animals. The same phrase has 
come of late to apply with equal truth 
to the young of the human race. The 
study of babies and the organization of 
movements in their behalf is reaching 
large proportions. This current Novem- 
ber, for example, witnesses a conference, 
to be held in New Haven, Ct, on the 11th 
and 12th, on the prevention of infant 
mortality. The American Academy of 
Medicine is responsible for this gather- 
ing, which counts among its advisory 
committee such distinguished persons as 
Miss Jane Addams of Hull House, Chi- 
cago; Prof Irving Fisher, president of 


the Committee of One Hundred on Na- 
tional Health; and Mrs Philip N. Moore, 
president of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. Men and women who 
are leaders in medicine, surgery and 
sociological work will read papers and 
lead in the discussions. 

A New York woman, Mrs Gibson 
Arnoldi, is laboring in behalf of a Na- 
tional Infant Science Congress, to be 
held in Washington, D C, in September, 
1910, under the auspices of the Commit- 
tee of One Hundred on National Health, 
which body has taken up her cause and 
issued a bulletin in connection therewith. 
Mrs Arnoldi proposes an Infant Science 
Academy as the best means of reaching 
all classes of mothers and putting into 
effect constant medical supervision, plus 
the education of the mothers, to prevent 
infant mortality. 





***Oh, White Cat, how handsome you are!’ cried Blondine’ 


Blondine 


Translated from the French of Mme la Comtesse de Segur 
by Rachel H. Stannard 
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Chapter IV—The White Cat 


LONDINE slept through 
the whole night. 
beast came to disturb her 
slumbers, and she did not 
feel the cold. It was 
late in the forenoon when 
she awoke. She rubbed 

her eyes in surprise at finding herself 

surrounded with trees instead of in her 
own bed in her room at home. She ealled 
her maid; a gentle “ miaou” answered 
her. Astonished and almost frightened, 

she looked down and saw at her feet a 

beautiful white cat looking appealingly 

at her and mewing. 

“Oh, White Cat, how handsome you 
are!’ eried Blondine, passing her hand 
over the silky, snow-white fur. “TI am 
glad to see you, White Cat, for you will 
take me to your house. But I am very 
hungry, and I eannot walk until I have 
eaten something.” 

Hardly had she finished speaking, 
when the White Cat mewed again, and 
pointed with his little paw to a package 
lying near her, wrapped in a fine white 
napkin. She opened it and found slices 
of bread and butter; she tasted one of 
the shees, found it delicious, and gave 
some pieces to the White Cat, who 
seemed to enjoy it as well, 





No wild. 


When they had both eaten enough, 
Blondine leaned toward him, caressed 
him, and said, 

“Thank you, little White Cat, for the 
breakfast you brought me. Now, can you 
take me back to my father, who must be 
worrying dreadfully about me?” 

The White Cat shook his head and 
uttered a plaintive miaou. 

“T see you understand me, little White 
Cat,” said Blondine. ‘ Then have pity on 
me and take me to some house, so that I 
shall not die of hunger, cold, and terror 
in this fearful forest.” © 

The White Cat looked at her, made a 
little sign with his head to show that he 
understood, got up, took several steps, 
then turned to see whether Blondine was 
following. 

“Yes, I am coming,’ said Blondine. 
“But how can we get through these thick 
bushes? I don’t see any path.” 

The White Cat, in reply, bounded in 
among the bushes, which opened of 
themselves to let him and Blondine pass, 
then closed again after them. Blondine 
walked on thus for an hour. As she 
went on, the forest grew lighter, the grass 
finer, the flowers more abundant. She 
heard pretty birds sing, and saw graceful 
squirrels seudding along the branches. 
Blondine, who did not doubt that she 
would soon get out of the forest and 
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return to her father, was enchanted with 
all she saw. She would gladly have stop- 
ped to gather flowers, but the White Cat 
trotted steadily on, and mewed dismally 
when Blondine tried to linger. 

At the end of an hour, Blondine spied 
a magnificent chateau. The White Cat 
took her as far as the golden gate. Blon- 
dine did not know how to get in; there 
was no bell, and the gate was locked. 
The White Cat had vanished. Blondine 
was alone. 


Chapter V—The White Deer © 


The White Cat had gone in by a little 
passage which seemed made on purpose 
for him, and probably he had told some 
one in the chateau about Blondine, for 
the gate opened without her having’ ealled 
to anyone. She entered the court, but 
saw nobody; the door of the chateau 
opened of itself. Blondine went into a 
vestibule built all of rare white marnle; 
all the doors opened of themselves, like 
the first one, and Blondine went through 
a suite of charming parlors. Finally she 
saw, at the end of a lovely blue and gold 
drawing room, a white deer lying on a 
bed of fresh, sweet-smelling herbs. The 
White Cat was beside her. 

The deer got up as soon as she saw 
Blondine, went to her and said, “ Wel- 
come, Blondine; my son, the White Cat, 
and I have long been waiting for you.” 


And seeing that Blondine looked 
frightened, she said, “Be not anxious, 
Blondine, you are with friends. I know 


the king, your father, and I love him as 
you do.” 

“ Oh, Madam,” said Blondine, “if you 
know my king-papa, take me back to 
him! He must be so sad because I am 
away!” 

“My dear Blondine,” replied the White 
Deer, sighing, “it is not in my power to 
' give you back to your father. You are 
in the power of the enchanter of the 
Forest of Lilacs. I am myself compelled 
to submit to his power, which-is greater 
than mine; but I can send your father 
dreams which will let him know you are 
safe with me.” 

“What, Madam?” eried’Blondine in 
affright. “Shall I never see my father 
again? My dear papa, whom I love so 
much ?” 

“Dear child, let.us not think of the 
future. You will see your father some 
day. In the meantime, be docile and 
good. Good behavior is always rewarded ; 
and my son and I will do everything we 
ean to make you happy.” 
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Blondine sighed, and cried a little. 
Then it occurred to her that she was not 
returning the White Deer’s kindness very 
well by erying at having to stay with her; 
so she stopped, and tried to speak gayly. 

The White Deer and the White Cat 
took her to see the room which she was 
to have. The walls of the room were 
hung with pink silk embroidered in gold. 
The furniture was of white velvet, ex- 
quisitely embroidered in silks of different 
colors. Animals, birds, butterflies, and 
insects were represented there. Next to 
Blondine’s bedroom was her study. This 
had sky-blue hangings, embroidered with 
fine pearls. The furniture was of silver- 
colored watered silk, with large turquoise 
nails. On the wall were two large paint- 
ings, of a beautiful woman and a hand- 
some young man. Their costumes showed 
that they were of royal family. 

“Whose portraits are these, Madam?” 
asked Blondine. 

“T am forbidden to answer that oues- 
tion now, my dear. You will know later 
on. But. now it is time for dinner. Come, 
Blondine, you must be hungry.” 

Blondine was, indeed, dreadfully hun- 
ery. She followed the White Deer and 
found herself in a dining room, with a 
table set queerly enough. There was an 
enormous white satin cushion on the floor 
for the White Deer; before her, at the 
table, was a bunch of fresh, delicate 
herbs, and near them a gold pail filled 
with clear water. Opposite was a stool 
for the White Cat, and before him was 
a gold bowl full of little fried fish and 
snipe’s legs. Another bowl beside it was 
made of rock erystal, and held rich, 
creamy milk. At Blondine’s place was a 
little armehair of carved ivory, uphol- 
stered in orange-colored velvet studded 
with diamond nails. Before her was a 
gold plate containing a delicious dish of 
roast game. Her carafe and glass were 
carved out of rock erystal; a little white 
roll lay beside a dainty fork and spoon 
of pure gold. The napkin was of finer 
linen than Blondine had ever seen before. 
They were all waited upon by gazelles of 
marvelous skill, who moved swiftly and 
silently and knew Blondine’s wishes be- 
forehand. 

The dinner was delicious: the finest of 
fowl, the rarest of game, the most delicate 
fish, the most perfect desserts and sweets. 
Blondine was hungry; she ate and en- 
joyed everything that was given her. 

After dinner her new friends took her 
into the garden, where she found pretty 
walks, and fruits of all kinds. When 
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she had walked and played enough she 
went back indoors. The White Deer sug- 
gested that she should go to bed, and 
Blondine consented joyfully, for she was 
very tired. 

When she reached her bedroom, she 
found two gazelles ready to wait upon 
her. They undressed her swiftly and put 
her to bed, and then sat by her till she 
fell asleep. Blondine was not Jong in 
doing this, though she thought first of 
her dear father, and wept again because 
she could not be with him. 


Chapter VI—Blondine’s Awakening 


Blondine slept soundly, and when she 
woke, 1t seemed to her that she was not 
the same little girl any longer. She felt 
taller and older. She seemed to know 
more, to have more ideas; she remem- 
bered books which she was sure she had 
read during her long sleep; she also re- 
membered having learned to write, draw, 
sing, and play the piano and the harp. 

Still the room was the same which the 
White Deer had showed her, and in which 
she had fallen asleep the night before. 
Blondine eould not understand. 

She jumped up and ran to look in the 
glass. There she saw that she was tall, 
and—yes, very pretty; a hundred times 
prettier than when she went to bed! Her 
beautiful fair hair fell almost to her feet; 
her lovely blue eyes, her charming red 
mouth, her pink cheeks, her slender, 
graceful figure, all made her the most 
attractive person ever seen. 

Now was Blondine excited, almost 
afraid. She dressed as fast as she could, 
and ran to the White Deer whom she 
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found in the room where she had seen 
her for the first time. 

“Oh, Madam,” cried she, “please 
tell me why I am all so changed. What 
has happened to me? Last night I went 
to bed, a little girl, This morning I am 
grown up. Is it all a dream? Or have 
I really grown so in one night?” 

“It is true, my dear Blondine, that you 
are now fourteen years old; but you have 
been asleep seven years. My son and I 
wished to spare you all the tiresome 
years of study. When you came to us 
you did not know anything. You could 
not even read. I put you to sleep for 
seven years, and we have spent those 
seven years, you in learning while you 
slept, the White Deer and I in teaching 
you. I see you do not believe you can 
have learned much in that way; come 
with me to your study and see what you 
ean do.” 

Blondine followed the White Deer to 
her study. She ran to the piano and 
tried it, and found that she could play 
very well; she tried her harp and drew 
sweet, melodious sounds from it; she 
sang gloriously; she took pencils and 
brushes, and drew and painted so easily, 
that she saw she must have real talent. 
She tried writing, and it went as well as 
the other things; she glanced through her 
books and remembered perfectly well that 
she had read them. 

Full of surprise and joy, she threw her 
arms around the White Deer, then kissed 
the White Cat affectionately, and cried, 
“Oh, my dear, good, kind friends! How 
much I owe you for taking care of me so 
kindly and teaching me so much! I have 
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improved so much in every way, and I 
owe it all to you!” 

The White Deer embraced Blondine 
tenderly in return. The White Cat ea- 
ressed her hands with his littie pink 
tongue. When the first moments of hap- 
piness had passed, Blondine lowered her 
eyelids and asked, timidly, “ Do not think 
me ungrateful, kind friends, if I ask one 
more favor of you. Will you tell me what 
iny father is doing? Does he still mourn 
for me? Is he happy since he lost me?” 

“Your wish is but natural, and I will 
grant it. Look in this glass, Blondine, 
and you will see all that has passed since 
vou left your father, and how he is now.” 

Blondine looked in the mirror and saw 
her father’s apartment. He was pacing 
up and down impatiently, and seemed to 
be expecting some one. Queen Fourbette 
came in and told him that Blondine, in 
spite of all Gourmandinet could do, had 
insisted on driving the ostriches herself ; 
that they had run away with her in the 
direction of the Lilac Forest, and upset 
the earriage; that Blondine had _ been 
thrown over the gate into the Forest; 
that Gourmandinet had gone nearly fran- 
tic with grief and terror; and that she 
had sent him away to her father’s court. 
When the king heard this, he was in wild 
despair. He rushed to the Forest of 
Lilaes, and his people had to use force to 
prevent him from trying to follow his 
little daughter. They took him home, but 
he fell into the most dreadful state, call- 
ing constantly for his dear Blondine, his 
darling child. At last he fell asleep, and, 
in a dream, he saw Blondine in the pal- 
ace of the White Deer and the White Cat. 
The White Deer promised him that Blon- 
dine should one day return to him, and 
that her childhood should be calm and 
happy. 

The mirror turned dark then, and 
everything disappeared. Then it grew 
lighter again, and again Blondine saw 
her father. He had grown old and gray, 
and his face was sad. In his hand was a 
little picture of Blondine, and he was 
kissing it and weeping over it. He was 
alone; there were no signs of the Queen 
or Brunette. 

Poor Blondine began to ery bitterly. 
“Oh,” cried she, “ why is my father left 
all alone? Where are my sister Bru- 
nette and the Queen?” 

“The Queen seemed to eare so little 
for your death—for you are believed to 
be dead, dear Blondine—that the king 
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grew to have a horror of her, and sent 
her back to King Turbulent, her father. 
There she was shut up in a tower, where 
she soon died of rage and mortification. 
As for your sister, Brunette, she was 
growing so ill-tempered and disagreeable 
that the king was glad to marry her off 
last year to Prince Violent, who made 
up his mind to try to reform her. He 
treats her quite roughly; she is beginning 
to see that her bad temper is not bring- 
ing her happiness, and she is really im- 
proving a little. Some day you will see 
her again, and you must help her to grow 
better by setting her a good example.” 

Blondine thanked the White Deer 
gratefully for all this news. She wanted 
very much to ask when she should see 
her father and sister again, but she was 
afraid this would sound as if she were 
in a hurry to leave her kind friends, so 
she decided to wait patiently. 

Blondine was never idle, for she found 
plenty to do here, but she was sometimes 
sad. There was no one for her to talk 
with except the White Deer, and she was 
with her only at meal times and during 
lessons. The White Cat had no way of 
talking except by signs. The gazelles 
waited upon Blondine very nicely and 
kindly, but none of them could talk. 

In her walks Blondine was always ac- 
companied by the White Cat, who showed 
her the prettiest walks and the most fra- 
grant flowers. The White Deer had made 
Blondine promise never to go outside the 
park and never to go into the forest. 
Several times Blondine had asked why 
she must not do these things. Then the 
White Deer would sigh, and say, “ Oh, 
Blondine, do not ask me to go into that 
forest. It is a place that brings nothing 
but misfortune to those who go there.” 

Sometimes Blondine would climb into 
a little summerhouse, on top of a hill, 
from which she could see into the forest. 
She saw magnificent trees, charming 
flowers, and thousands of birds singing 
and circling about as if to call her. “ Oh, 
why will the White Deer not allow me to 
go there?” thought the little girl. “‘ What 
danger can there be for me when I am 
under her care?” 

Then the White Cat would seem to 
know what Blondine was thinking, and 
would mew and pull at her dress to get 
her away from the summerhouse. Blon- 


‘dine always smiled, followed the White 


Cat, and went on with her lonely walks 
in the quiet park. 


(To be continued) 
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The Heart of a Child 


By Helen Athearn 


PERFECT little fash- 
ion plate she appeared, 
with her dainty ruffled 
skirts spread out 
around her like a fan 
on the eabin seat, and 
the women across the 
way threw many a speculative glance at 
the exquisite embroidery of her dress and 
the silk stockings eneasing her long, slim 
legs. Only the kind-hearted old gentle- 
man in the corner looked closer and no- 
ticed the haunting wistfulness of the big 
brown eyes jooking out from beneath the 
drooping brim of the flower-laden hat. 

Very stiff and straight she sat between 
her two companions, the nursemaid on 
the left with her head tipped back against 
the window frame, her lips parted in 
slumber, and the large, over-dressed lady 
on the right with the novel in her hand 
and the long-haired poodle in her lap. 
One would scarcely have known that the 
little girl between belonged to them save 
for the occasional. impatient glances 
vouchsafed her by the over-dressed lady 
when the child moved restlessly and 
chanced to jostle her elbow. 

But the wistful eyes had found an ob- 
ject of interest, and the tiny, listless 
shoulders straightened as the little girl 
leaned eagerly forward to gaze out 
through the cabin windows upon the sunny 
deck. 

Out there was a “fambly.” She ealled 
them that in her mind immediately, be- 
cause they seemed so happy, and that’s 
what “famblies” ought to be, happy. 
There were five of them in all, the mother 
and the four dear, laughing children. 
But it was the mother who claimed all 
the attention of the earnest little watcher 
within, the mother with her threadbare 
clethes and work-knotted hands. Not an 
imposing figure, surely; but the lonely 
heart of the child in the cabin saw only 





the loving kindness, the mother tenderness, 
in that eareworn face; and the Kttle 
fists were clenched, and the baby heart 
throbbed wildly with a vague longing to 
be elasped elose in those kind arms, to be 
able to reach up and touch softly that 
wrinkled cheek. 

Quietly, with a half undefined purpose 
surging in her mind, she slipped from 
the seat and stole toward the door. But 
the large lady on the right was engaged 
in her book, and the nursemaid still slept 
peacefully on, and only the kind-hearted. 
old gentleman in the corner was inter- 
ested. 

Out on the deck the “fambly” were 
having a beautiful time. The mother was 
just in the midst of one of those delight- 
ful tales of the time when she was a little 
girl, and the children were prompting 
her with all the eagerness of long ex- 
perience, when a gentle touch on the arm 
interrupted the narrator, and she turned 
to gaze deep down into two fathomless 
wells of yearning upraised to her face. 

“ Please,” whispered a tiny, hesitating 
voice, “please may I be one of your 
fambly for a while?” 

The mother still stared wonderingly, 
uncomprehendingly, down. 

“You see, Mops and Aunty is a kind 
of fambly together by theirselves,” the. 
same little voice went on, patiently ex- 
plaining; “and nurse doesn’t know how 
to be one, and I haven’t anybody—and 
it’s kind of lonesome sometimes. So 
please may I be one of your fambly for 
just a little while?” 

It needed no more. At last the mother 
understood. The mother heart eried out 
in protest and the mother arms went 
round the tiny form, clasping it closely, 
protectingly, to her tender breast. And 
for once the baby heart was satisfied as 
the little hand reached up and _ softly 
touched the tear-wet cheek above. 


~ Clockwork Toys 


By A. Neely Hall 
Author of The Boy. Craftsman 


ees Hi toys shown upon this 

wae fs and the following pages 
are but a few of the 
many mechanical toys 
that can be operated by 
clockwork, and they are 
easy to make, too, the 
work requiring no more mechanical abil- 
ity than is possessed by the average boy 
old enough to handle the simplest of 
tools. 

Generally it is easy to find an old clock 
somewhere about the house, and a clock 
which has been disearded simply because 
it has become worthless as a timekeeper 
is perfectly good for operating these toys, 
as long as the mainspring: is In working 
order. It is not necessary to have a set 
of works for each toy, for they are so 
quickly fastened in place that but a 
minute is required to transfer them from 
one toy to another. 

To prepare the eloekwork for use, re- 
move it from its case, detach the hands 
and face and take off the small wheel piv- 
oted directly under the hands; this wheel 
is shown at A, Figure 1. Remove also 
the balance wheel (B, Figure 1) and the 
lever pivoted next to it (C, Figure 1) 
‘ to inerease the speed of the remaining 
wheels. 

For the standard of the merry- 
go-round shown in Figure 2, on 
Page 545, eut four pieces of wood 
eight. inches long for the legs and 
fasten one to each corner of a 
cigar box turned bottom side up. 
Fasten the works to the cover of 
this box, as shown in Figures 1 
and 3, boring holes through the 
cover with a gimlet for the pivot — 
ends on the back of the works to 
set into, and fasten the cover to 
the box with brads. Remove the 
lower flange from a spool (D, 
Ficure 1) and fasten the spool 
onto the central pivot of the 
clockwork in the position for- 
merly occupied by wheel A. You 
will find the hole in the: spool 
too large for the pivot and will 
have to fill it with sealing wax. 
Hold a piece of wax above the 





spool and: melt it with a lighted match, 
allowing it to drip into the hole until 
the latter is about half full, then press 
the wax down with the end of a match 
until it is compact, smooth it off on the 
bottom of the spool and make a dent: in 
it with a pencil to indicate the exact 
center of the hole. Heat the end of the 
pivot with a lghted mateh and then 
press it into the dent in the wax, being 
careful in doing so to get the spool 
straight upen the pivot. Cut a hole in 
the bottom of the cigar box for’ spool 
D to project through. (Figure 1.) For 
the top of the standard cut a piece 
of three-eighths-inch board, ten inches 
square, and’ fasten it with brads to: the 
standard legs and to the cigar box: 
The tent should be laid out on heavy 
white paper, as shown in Figure 4 
After deseribing a circle with a radius 
of nine inches, deseribe another circle 
within it with a radius of seven and one- 
half inches, this inner cirele (shown by 
dotted lines in the diagram) beimg drawn 
for a guide for fastening the tent upon 
its tent poles. Cut out the tent along the 
outer cirele and from it eut a triangular 
piece about the size of that imeluded be- 
tween lines KL and ML in the diagram: 
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Figure 1. Showing how the clockwork is fastened to the 
cigar box 
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Cover the under edge of KL and the 
upper edge of ML with glue, lap KL over 
to about NL and rub down the edges with 
a eloth to make as neat. a joint ‘between 
the pieces as possible. 

Bore a hole in each corner 
standard top, then eut four sticks, seven 
inches long, sandpaper them until smooth 
and glue them into these holes for the 
tent poles. When the tent has dried, tack 
it to the ends of the poles, being careful 
to make it set evenly upon them. Cut 
a sealloped border. out of red or blue 
paper and paste it around the edge, as 
shown in Figure 2, and stick a small flag 
in the peak. 

Figure 5 shows the pattern for the 
horses, reduced to one-quarter natural 
size and divided off into squares to 
aid in enlarging it. With a ruler and 
lead pencil lay off upon a piece of paper 
the same number of squares as. are shown 
upon the drawing, each one-half inch 
square. Number the lines with letters 
aeross the top and figures along the left- 
hand side, just as they are numbered in 
the diagram, to help you loeate corre- 
sponding squares on the large and small 
drawings, and then make the large draw- 
ing of the horse, reproducing one square 
at a time. When you have finished the 
enlarged pattern, take a piece of tissue 
paper and make a tracing of the horse; 
then rub a soft lead pencil over the other 
sade. of this tracing and transfer the horse 
six times upon a piece of light-weight 
cardboard. Cut out the horses with a 


sharp knife and finish them with water 
colors, painting in the saddles and bridles 
as shown in Fieure 5. 

The girl and boy riders are also shown 











Figure 5, Pattern for the horses _ 
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Figure 4. Pattern for tent 


one-quarter of their natural size, one- 
half each way (Figure 6), and are en- 
larged just as the horses are. Make four 
of the girls and six of the boys and pre- 
pare an extra Jeg for each boy, so he can 
be made to sit astride of his horse; glue 
the lee to the hip as shown at the lett 
in Figure 6. 

Figure 7 shows the pattern for the 
sleighs. Draw this upon a piece of eard- 
board, cut it out and fold along the dotted 
lines, then turn in the flaps and glue them 
to the dashboard and to the back. Cut 
two seats by the pattern given, bend 
down the flaps and glue them te the 
sides of the sleigh and take the back fer 
the front seat like that on the back seat. 
Paint the cardboard green or yellow with 
trimmings of a lighter shade, and the 
sleigh will be completed. Then make 

another sleigh similar to this 
one, for two are required for 
the merry-go-round. Make 
if slits in the seats of the sleighs 
' and stick the flaps on the girl 
| riders (Figure 6) in them. 
Figure 3 (Page 545) shows 
, the shafts upon which the 
| horses and sleighs are mounted. 
o> Cut them five and one-half 
| inches long, whittle them round 
* and rub them down with sand- 
| paper. The shafts are fas- 
tened in a spool hub which has 
| five-holes bored in it. (E, Fig- 
ure 3.) Bore the holes with a 
gimlet or small drill, marking 
them off first with a pencil to 
be sure of getting them spaced 
at equal distances. Point the 
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This platform rests upon the 
top of spool D. 

The merry-go-round should 
be ready now for a trial. The 
key by which the mainspring 
is wound up is shown serewed 
in place on the under side of 
the cigar box cover in Figure 
1 and ean also be seen in the 
photograph of the — finished 
toy. (Figure 2.) It will. be 
necessary to have some means 
of cheeking the mainspring 
while winding it, so bore a 
small gimlet hole through the 
cover of the cigar box and stick 
a mateh through it, the idea 
being to run the mateh_ be- 


Figure 6. Pattern for the riders. At the left is shown how the 


second Jeg of the boy is glued 


ends of the shafts and glue them into 
the holes in the hub, then connect this 
spool to spool D with a piece of a lead 
peneil two inehes long. (Figure 3.) 

To fasten. the horses to the shafts, 
puneh a hole through three of them at 
X (Figure 5) and slip each one over a 
shaft, then tack the other three horses to 
the ends of these shafts at the point X. 
To fasten the sleighs to the shafts, glue 
one end of a piece of paper to the back 
of the front seat and the other end 
around the shaft. (Figure 8.) 

For the platform shown directly under 
the horses and sleighs in Figure 2, eut a 
circular piece of cardboard, eleven inches 
in diameter, and puneh a hole through its 
eenter just large enough for the peg eon- 
necting spools D and E to ship through. 
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: tween the spokes of one of the 


wheels so as to prevent it 


from turning. 

The model of the merry-go-round which 
the writer has before him runs for ‘five 
minutes with one winding and any boy 
ean make one which will run as well if 
he follows the directions given. and uses 
a reasonable amount of earefulness im 
making it. 

Doubtless every boy has either seen or 
heard of the famous Ferris wheel and 
will be glad to learn how he ean make a 
miniature wheel hke the one shown in 
Fieure 9. (Page 545.) 

The standard for supporting the wheel 
(Figure 10) consists of two triangular 
supports, one with a spool hub fastened 
to its top for the axle of the wheel to 
run through and the other with the eigar 
box inelosine the cloekwork fastened ‘to 





Figure 7. Pattern for the sleighs. Figure 8. The completed sleigh, inupper right-hand corner, showing how it is 
attached to the shaft 
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it. Figure 11 shows the construction of 
these supports. Cut strips P and Q 
twelve inches long and R ten inches long, 
and trim off the upper ends of P and Q, 
so when they are nailed together the 
lower ends’ will be eight inches apart; 
nail strip R to the lower ends of P and 
Q. (Figure ll.) To fasten the: spool hub 
to its support, smear one side of a piece 
of tape: with glue and wind it several 
times around the spool (Figure 11), then 
set the spool on top of the support and 
press the ends of the tape against the 
sides of strips P and Q. (Figure 11.) 

The clockwork is fastened to the cover 
of a cigar box just as that for the merry- 
go-round was fastened (Figure 1), but 
the length of the box is eut down as 
much as the cloekwork will allow to make 
the box as square and compaet. as possible. 

It is very necessary to have the axle 
bearings exaetly in a line in order. to have 
the wheel run smoothly, so in 
fastening the cigar box to its 
support be sure that the een- 
ter of the hole in spool D 
(Figure 1), is on a level with 
the spool hub on the opposite 
support. Nail the supports 
to a ten-ineh by twelve board, 
eight inehes. apart, and fasten 
a cigar box between them 
for the station platform. 
(Figure 10.) 

To make the wheel, first 
lay out the rims upon a piece 
of heavy cardboard, using a 
radius of six inehes for de- 
seribing the outer cirele and a 
radius of five and one-half 
inches for the inner circle, 
which will make a rim half 
an inch wide (Figure 13); 
then lay the sheet of cardboard upon a 
board and with a sharp knife eut out the 
rim, being very careful not to run off of 
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Figures 12 and 13. The wheel and hub 





Figures 14 and 15. 
of the wheel 
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Figure 10: Standard for the Ferris wheel 


the pencil line. The hubs of the wheel 
are. spools with six holes. bored: in. them 
for the spokes to fit in. Cut six spokes 
five inches and three-quarters 
long by one-eighth: of. an. inch 
thick, for each hub, and eut 
a slot in one end. of each for 
the cardboard rims of the 
wheel to fit in. (Figures 12 
and 15.) Use a saw and. not 
a knife in eutting the slots 
in the ends of the spokes, for 
with a knife it is difficult to 
eut them without splitting the 
slender sticks. Whittle the 
hub ends of the spokes to fit 
the holes in the spool hubs. 
(Figure 14.) In. putting to- 
gether the spokes, hubs and 
rims of the wheel, first. stick 
three spokes in a hub and slip 
a rim into the slots in their 
ends; then stick the remaiving 
spokes into the hub, one at a 
time, and spread the rim enough so it 
ean be slipped into their slots. 

When the hubs, rims and spokes have 
been assembled, lay them aside and get 
some heavy wrapping paper or thin 
cardboard out of which to make the ears. 
The pattern for the ears is shown in 
Figure 16 and on it you will find all the 
dimensions necessary for laying it out 
to the proper size. It will be understood 
that the unfigured portions of the drawing 
are the same as these with the dimensions 
marked on them. The dotted lines at the 
door and window openings indicate where 
they are to be eut out, while all other 
dotted Ines indicate where the cardboard 
is to be scored and folded. 

Use a ruler in making the drawing of 
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the car to get the lines straight and when 
you have finished it go over it carefully 
and compare it with the illustration to 
be sure that it is correct, after which 
make a careful tracing of it, turn it over 
and transfer the drawing five times upon 
cardboard. These and your original 
drawing wil! give you the required num- 
ber of cars. Cut out the openings with 
a sharp knife and then do the balance of 
the cutting with a pair of scissors; punch 
a quarter-inch hole in each end of each 
ear with a lead pencil (Figure 16), being 
eareful to get the holes exactly opposite. 
In folding and gluing the ears slip the 
flaps inside and glue the roofs in place 
so they will follow the curve of the ends 
of the ears. 

When the ears have been completed, 
eut six sticks five inches long, whittle 
them down until they are about an eighth 
ef an ineh in diameter and sandpaper 
them until they are perfectly round and 
smooth. These sticks connect the rims of 
the wheel and form the axles from which 
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the ears are hung. Great care must be 
used in fastening’ them between the rims 
so as not to split them, and the best way 
to avoid splitting them is to start a hole, 
first, in the ends of each stick with an awl, 
or by driving a brad part way in and 
then withdrawing it, and then drive a 


-brad through each spoke of one rim into 


a stick (Figure 15); ship the other ends 
of the stieks through the cars and then 
nail the spokes of the other rim to them. 

To mount the wheel upon its standard, 
whittle an axle eight inches and one-half 
long to fit the hubs, then hold the wheel 
between the two uprights with the hubs 
in a line with the spool bearings and 
run the axle through the holes. (Figure 9.) 

Build steps at each end of the platform 
out of heavy writing paper or light eard- 
board. Fold the paper or cardboard baek 
and forth, making pleats about one- 
quarter ineh wide, for the steps, and after 
eluing it in plaee cut out the ballus- 
trades and glue them to the edges of the 
steps. Make the top step low enough so 


Figure 20. Pattern for the Ferris wheel cars 
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there will be about 
one-quarter inch be- 
tween it and the bot- 
tom of the ears. 
(Figure 9.) 

When you have 
completed your min- 
iature Ferris wheel 
and set its clockwork 
machinery in mo- 
tion, and see the 
wheel revolve with 
each little car bal- 
ancing upon its axle, 
I am sure you will 
agree that you. have 
constructed a _ very 
interesting toy. 

An aerostat is a 
riding device consisting of a number of 
ears suspended by steel cables from large 
arms pivoted to the top of a tower. 
When the machinery is started, the arms 
begin to revolve slowly and the motion 
produced causes the cars to swing out 
away from the center. As the speed of 
the arms increases the cars swing out 
further and further, until when the great- 
est speed has been reached the cables by 
which the cars are suspended have taken 
an oblique position and raised the ears 
some distance above the ground. 

You will find the miniature aerostat, 
shown in Figure 19, easy to construct, 
after making a merry-go-round or Ferris 
wheel, as many of the details are identi- 
cal with those of the other toys. 

The standard for the toy is made sim- 
ilar to the one for the merry-go-round, 
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O BETTER cook has ever lived, in 
our opinion, than Maria Parloa. 
This gracious, large-hearted woman 
idealized her profession. It has been well 
said that Miss Parloa studied and empha- 
sized the psychology of the culinary art 
and of the great science of housekeeping. 
Her imagination and charm threw over 
her work a light which scientific achieve- 
ments alone could never attain. Her 
dishes appeal to the imagination and the 
memory, as well as to the palate. 

It was Miss Parloa who, nearly thirty 
years ago, established the Boston Cooking 
Sehool. Her most famous book, prob- 
ably, is Miss Parloa’s Young - House- 





Figure 11. Details of Ferris wheel supports 
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except that the top 
board is omitted and 
a circular piece of 
cardboard is used in- 
stead, with a hole 
cut in its center for 
the spool pivoted 
onto the clockwork 
to stick through. A 
mast about fourteen 
inches long is stuck 
into the hole in the 


the top of the mast 
a spool is fastened 


glued into holes bored in it. <A. eross- 


spool attached to 
the clockwork, and 
three inches below 


with four horizontal - 
arms six inches long — 


» 


piece four and one-half inches long is_ 
fastened with brads to the end of each, 


and a car, made similar to the Ferris 


wheel cars, is suspended from each eross- 
Tie the cords to the ends. 


piece by cords. 
of the crosspiece and then run cords from 
the arm ends to the top of the mast, as 
shown in the illustration, to brace them. 

With this toy the cars cannot be swung 
out obliquely as on the large aerostat, 
unless the speed of the clockwork is 
greatly increased; this can be done by 
removing one or two of the wheels of the 
works, but it is not advisable to take out 
more than one wheel in addition to those 
removed for the merry-go-round and Fer- 
ris wheel (Figure 1), because the main- 
spring would require rewinding too often 
to make the toy enjoyable. 
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keeper, which has guided many a young 
housewife safely and happily past the 
rocks and pitfalls of the beginner in 
homemaking, The early volumes of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING, under the ownership and 
editorship of the late Clark W. Bryan, 
enjoyed the distinction of much of Miss 
Parloa’s best work, and in turn went far 
to establish her vogue for her. The 
service of such a woman to the great 
movement for saner, more wholesome and 
a happier living, is beyond reckoning. 


An able and devout woman, nobly serving © 


her time and generation, was Maria Par- — 


loa. This magazine takes its first oppor- 
tunity now to drop a flower on her grave. 





Figure 3. Details of the merry-go-round 


Figure 19. An aerostat easy to make 





Figure 2, The merry-go-round Figure 9. A boy’s Ferris wheel 
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Floral cups intended to hold a single flower, such as a magnolia, a camellia, etc 
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oN new candle, with bell snuffer 





Curtains of unbleached linen crash embroidered 
and decorated with cord applique 





Jewelry by students of the Arts Crafts School, Columbus, Ohio 
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Original wall sideboard, especially desirable for a summer cottage 
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Copper and brass dishes and paper knives, Arts Crafts School, Columbus, Ohio 


A Man-Made Kitchen — ~ 


By L. W. C. Tuthill 


» OR years I had passed in and 
% out that rambly, old kitchen, 
and, “manlike,’ failed to 
notice how unhandy and un- 
attractive it was for Mother. 
After her poor, tired self 
was laid under the daisies, 
Father and I found it necessary, at in- 
terims between housekeepers’ comings and 
goings, to “don the apron and take a 
hand,” as they say up here in good old 
Chester. We then woke up to the fact 
that things were about as crude and in- 
convenient as well could be. Finally, one 
winter’s work was such that I could be 
home most of the time and then it was we 





eut adrift from the housekeepers and 
began getting our home back again. 
Housekeeping may not be a man’s work, 
but if it means homekeeping as well, 
then that is different. So it fell to my 
lot to do the kitchen stunts. 

Right here let me rant against my 
kind; man, the “self-sufficient ;” . man, 
“the provider”! And what does he 
generally provide? <A roof, things to 
wear and eat, and then sees to it that 
everything around his barn or workshop 
is handy with hooks, necessary shelves, | 
closets and so on, and gives his wife a 
stove, a sink and a table, along with 
hardly a camper’s outfit of kettles and 





Table, sink and homemade portable pantry combination 
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KITCHEN 





Shelf rack and legless table close by the dining room door 


pans. There he stops! It’s a pleading 
task to get him to even put up a shelf 
over the sink; he never has time to make 
a draining board; in short, he simply 
doesn’t or won’t take interest enough in 
his wife’s workshop to do a few things 
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Pian of the kitchen 


to save her endless steps and time. Still, 
these same men are ever impatient be- 
cause their better halves (better is the 
right word) are “ everlastingly drubbing 
around in the kitchen.” After awhile 
they begin to look at their wives eriti- - 
cally, and discover they look “kinda 
oldish,” and somehow their dresses are 
not quite up to snuff. Her hair is either 
screwed up in a knot so tight it by all 
rights should break off, or it looks flighty, 
like a newly teddered field of hay. One 
is often the result of a high, nervous 
tension in trying to get endless things 
done without conveniences; the other, the 
first symptoms of a discouraged mind 
that soon “lets things go.” But here I 
must stop preaching and get back to the 
kitchen, or the bread will burn. 

Our start was with a theory like this: 
Most kitchens are too large, which brings 
the tire of the wheel too far from the 
hub. If you can’t stand in the center 


The dining room closet. 


and by taking a step or two reach every- 
thing from the stove, table, sink, closet 
and refrigerator, then you are daily tak- 
ing wearing steps, spending needless 
time. 

Because so much of the day must be 
spent in the kitchen the walls should be 
a cheery color and not a dull drab; make 
it yellow, a good sunny yellow—walls, 
woodwork and all. 

Don’t buy unmatched cooking utensils, 
as for instance, gray agate, blue agate, 
aluminum and a general assortment of 
tin things. Select them with an idea for 
effects, and choose that ware or color 
you like best and then stick to it through- 
out everything possible. Now hang them 
up with a little taste—get an effect; it is 
time well spent, and all tends to take the 
drudgery out of the work. Father and 
I’ started by replacing worn out things 
with agate ware, light blue outside and 
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Napkins are kept in the little case with glass door, and 
glasses are hung on wooden pegs 
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white inside. Also 
a few stewpans in 
aluminum because 
they are so light, 
heat up the quick- 
est and, if not 
treated to a_ sal 
soda bath, always 
have a smooth sur- 


face. So much for 
theories, now for 
facts. 


The sink was in 
a corner, unhandy, 
poorly lighted. This 
was soon brought 
over and_ secured 
to the edge of the 
table, the top of 
which was grooved 
out to serve as a 
draining board as 
well. Although the 
table was an old 
dining room one, 
with altogether too 
many legs to sweep 
about; still, being 
round, there were 
no corners to give 
black and biue 
hips. Some day I 
will make a table 
that will be fas- 
tened to the wall at 
the back and have 





two light, strong 
legs only at the 
front. The freer 


the floor is, the better—how I did dis- 
like sweeping around and under things 
or moving them about from place to 
place! 

In having the sink set just under the 
edge of the table, it made the dishpan 
rather low when placed in it, so we nailed 
together some five-eighths-inech strips of 
pine and put short legs on the back to 
sit on the table, and long ones at the 
front to rest on the sink bottom. This 
little movable affair brought the pan up 
five inches, which saved me many a back- 
ache. 

Under the table were fastened two tin 
boxes with hinged lids that let down. 
The outside was given a coat of cool, 
restful green and the inside a shining 
colonial yellow. One was used for cake, 
the other bread. This saved trotting way 
into the pantry, bending over and taking 
the bread and cake out of two crocks, 
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Being so handy, the bread was immedi- 
ately put back after cutting, and not left 
on the table to dry out. 

You see, I had begun to find out that 
keeping things picked up and washed up, 
as I went along, instead of pushing them 
aside or stacking on the table, was the 
better way. 

Then a chest of ten small and four 
large drawers was: made, which was 
placed on top of the table. Into the 
small drawers were put endless things, 
like rice, starch, tapioca, confectioners’ 
sugar and such which had always been 
kept on the pantry shelf in numerous 
nondescript boxes and cans. The large 
drawers would hold fifteen pounds of 
white or graham flour, with the other two 
for cornmeal and granulated sugar. 

When I think how Mother used to go 
into the pantry, take off the barrel lid 
and dip in for every pound of flour 
wanted, not to mention that wooden sugar 
pail under the lowest shelf, which must 
either be lugged out or the sugar bowl 
carried in there to be filled, it seems as 
if this homemade, portable pantry is cer- 
tainly a great labor saver. 

Then, on the shelves above these drawers, 
all within reaching distance, are the bak- 
ing powder, flavoring extracts and the 
other things that you want so often. The 
tin and granite pot lids, from the smallest 
to the largest, were set in a long, narrow, 
shallow box with dividing upright pegs, 
which separate each lid from its neighbor. 
With a brass handle on the end, the whole 
outfit was readily pulled out from the 
space on top of the drawers, and just the 
lid wanted taken out. It struck me as 
being an improvement over a pile on the 
pantry shelf, with the chances of their 
tumbling down rattlety bang, and half 
the time getting the wrong lid and hav- 
ing to chase back again. 

Eventually, we would have had all the 
cooking utensils hung over the table, where 
that top shelf is now, but the present 
Mrs Tuthill still clings to certain dust- 
proof notions of her worthy ancestors, 
and “can’t bear to think of cooking 
utensils hanging about.” So she still 
trots back and forth from the cavernous 
old pantry. But something tells me that 
there is a near day coming when she will 
appreciate that a kitchen is, after all, 
only one big pantry, and that. a twirl of 
a dishcloth to remove all offending dust, 
is decidedly easier and quicker than her 
great-grandmother Halbert’s way. 

There are many valuable pointers to 
be taken from the compact, handy way 
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Pullman ear or yacht kitchens are ar- 
ranged. Think of the number of people 
served at a time from those snug quarters 
and often with three men side by side, 
working. Suppose they had to chase, 
instead of only reach. I have a notion 
that those in the diner, waiting for the 
filling of their orders, would become a 
very rebellious lot. Still, these being 
man-made kitchens, womankind hold an 
inborn tenacious prejudice against their 
handy arrangements. 

It had always been the custom to keep 
all the dining room dishes in the dining 
room closet. If you were in the kitchen 
and wanted a saucy little pitcher for the 
cream, you opened the dining room door 
and then the dining room closet door and 
sorted it out from the other pitchers sit- 
ting on the shelf. A vegetable dish 
wanted—same operation. Then, after 
being used and washed, they were again 
carried back, only to be earried out again, 
and so on till the very thought of swing- 
ing doors and dish-laden hands makes me 
feel “worn to a thread.” To put a stop 
to this I made a rack of shelves in the 
kitchen, right handy to the dining room 
door. The various plates were not piled 
up one on the other, but groups of four 
separated, after the manner of the pot 
lids, by upright pegs. In this way any 
plate can be removed or put back with 
only one hand and with no danger of 
chipping it. 

On a sort of overhanging ledge (an 
afterthought) on the top of it all were 
serewed ten long-shanked brass hooks, 
and here it is the pitchers now do hang; 
plain white, Britannia, old brown, spode, 
grandmother blue—everyone of them in 
a business location, ready for business. 
On the side of the shelf rack nearest the 
table a little junior addition was made to 
hold cook books, old and new. 

That legless table under the shelves is 
for the overflow, “a place to set things.” 
No legs to thump and bang against, and 
on the under part are two more shelves 
for cooking dishes and three drawers for 
dish towels, kitchen cloth and—well, you 
know. 

With the plate rack, portable pantry, 
shelves and chair painted with an apple 
green enamel and the rest of the room — 
a glossy, happy-like yellow, the effect is 
rather pleasing; so much so, in fact, that 
I don’t mind hanging about a bit when 
Cynthia is trying a broom splint in one 
of her cold water cakes. Yes, and some- 
times I am even inveigled into wiping 
of dishes, 





A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“Consider the humanizing influence the daily sight of a beautiful house brings.” 


THE FLAT BEDROOM 


mo HE flat bedroom is usu- 
We ally small. The chief 
problem in furnishing it 
is not to overerowd it. 
As bedroom furniture is 
made up of necessary 
pieces, and as the aver- 
age dimensions of the flat bedroom are 
from 81% by 8'% feet to 12 by 16 feet, it 
would seem at first glance that overcrowd- 
ing is unavoidable. You cannot change 
the dimensions of a bed, and the bed is 
the chief offender. Yet even the bed is 
not incorrigible. It can be corrected and 
amended. 

Many flat bedrooms are furnished with 
large brass pipe bedsteads that are fla- 
grantly out of proportion where a brass 
bedstead with one-inch, posts and half-inch 
rods would be just as wide and comfort- 
able and yet would look well. Many flat 
bedrooms are furnished with high-board 
bedsteads that look. pompously obtrusive. 
Yet if these high boards could be cut 
down they would give the bedstead a 
modesty and demureness of appearance. 
There is no reason why a headboard 
should be higher than the pillows or why 
a footboard need be prominent unless it. 
adds to the appearance. 

The modern hygiene demands that the 
bedstead should not be an obstruction to 
air currents and ventilation. Despite the 
overdraperies of the four-poster, its sim- 
plicity of construction can teach the mod- 
ern bedstead many a lesson. The trundle- 
beds that many college rooms have 
adopted are very suitable for a flat. They 
are not bed couches or folding beds that 





—Wilham Morris 


pretend to be something else during the 
day. Such counterfeit furniture is sure 
to have a bad moral effect upon the other 
furnishings. 

A trundle-bed is a frame without posts 
or head and footboards, but with the 
springs and mattress of the ordinary bed. 
In olden times it was placed under the 
high four-poster during the day and 
drawn out at night as the children’s bed. 
It can be made of cheap wood if used 
temporarily, or it can be made of good 
wood, well finished, with neat square legs 
or with claw and ball feet. Its coverings 
can lend themselves to the general char- 
acter of the room and add much to its 
attractiveness. 

A bureau need not be out of proportion 
to be useful. Bureaus are usually large 
out of pure vanity and seldom from a 
serviceable feeling. A bureau 41 inches 
wide, 19 inehes deep and 31 inches high 
has much drawer room and yet has good 
proportions for a flat bedroom. An at- 
tached mirror often makes a bureau look 
out of size. A square glass is more ob- 
trusive in such eases than an oval or 
oblong one. Bureaus without mirrors 
are now much in fashion. They ean be 
quaintly furnished with a small dressing 
glass on a frame with miniature drawers. 
In a room with a brass bedstead and a 
mahogany bureau, a long mirror with a 
neat gold frame hung on the wall is at- 
tractive. 

Sometimes in the disposition of furni- 
ture, a high chest of drawers and a dress- 
ing table look well. In the illustration 
the chest of drawers has a compartment 
that can be fitted up with sliding trays, 
with medicine shelves, or as a dressing 
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Suggestion for flat bedroom—the bedstead 


ease. The dressing table has five drawers 
and a folding mirror. This furniture can 
be of brown oak, of silver gray maple or 
in painted woods. Gray enamel on ma- 
hogany is much used for expensive bed- 
room furniture. If there were a demand 
for it, it could be surely used on cheaper 
wood. There are firms that finish furni- 
ture to order in any color or stain you 
may wish and thus give you a chance for 
a more individual expression of taste. 
In our illustrations we have used fur- 


niture with straight lines and square legs 
and posts. It is the simplest construction 
and ean be inexpensively made of good 
wood. Its charm will le in its propor- 
tions, in its, color and in such ornamenta- 
tion as the useful drawer pulls can sup- 
ply. Of course, there are many other 
shapes that are in perfect good taste, 
such as the swell front, the serpentine 
front, the block front, or the kettle-shape 
front of bureaus. In the cheaper furni- 
ture they are, however, usually exagger- 
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The flat bedroom—the bureau and dressing table 


ated. The untrained, uncultivated eye 
needs this exaggeration or it will pass it 
by. That is the sadness of non-develop- 
ment in whatever field you find it. It 
needs a trumpet to arouse it. It fails to 
respond to that which constitutes the 
very charm of refinement. J was talking 
about some simple but beautiful furniture 
in one of the department stores to the 
head of the department. : 

“But,” he said, “I don’t believe it will 
ever become popular except with people 
of culture and refinement. Most people 
want varnish and plenty of it. It seems 


to enhance the value to them. They will 
pay for cheap, machine-made carving but 
not for wood. All the best selected wood 
is put into this simple furniture while 
varnish and cheap carving lend them- 
selves to all sorts of deceptions.” 

The head of such a department, if he 
is a man of taste as well as of business, 
must often feel the discouragement of 
the long, long rows of the meretricious; 
but an optimistic observer can only mar- 
vel at the improvement of the last ten 
years and at the growing good. Some 


_ years ago anyone who wanted inexpensive 


THE HOUSE 


but good-looking furniture had to set out 
hke a searching party; now he has the 
power of selection. 


CONCRETE AND ITS COLOR POSSIBILITIES 


N EVERY renaissance of art, there is 

a reawakened interest in materials 
and a fresh seriousness in their use. 
Cement and concrete are ancient mate- 
rials, yet the enthusiasm and vim with 
which we are employing them today in 
this country make them seem like new 
discoveries. They were first employed by 
strict utilitarians, in response to a press- 
ing need, in the construction of railroads, 
warehouses and factories. History is full 
of instances where the need for economy 
has opened up opportunities for beauty. 

Reinforced concrete is a material that 
must be taken seriously. It does not ad- 
mit of the trifling to which clapboards 
and shingles can be made to submit. 
Americans have never taken the wooden 
house seriously as the Swiss and Japanese 
have done. Perhaps Americans find con- 
crete all the more fascinating because of 
the very restrictions it imposes. You have 
to have an innate respect for a material 
that will not let you pervert the facts of 
its construction by complicating or over- 
elaborating its appearance. Reinforced 
concrete needs a skilled engineer on the 
job. Moreover, it has been an excellent 
leader in the van of such fireproof mate- 
rials as hollow tiles. Hollow tiles were 
originally manufactured for the purpose 
of affording a protection for the steel 
framework of a skyscraper. ‘They are 
easily and economically laid and afford a 
rough surface to which plaster and 
cement will adhere without the assistance 
of lathing. Whole settlements of these 
hollow tile houses with coatings of cement 
are being erected in New Jersey, in 
Newark, Montclair and the Oranges, with 
much artistic success. 

The beauty of a cement surface lies 
in its monolithic character. Its architec- 
tural opportunity lies in the grouping of 
windows to contrast with its broad wall 
spaces. There is a great constructive dif- 
ference between cement mortar used as 
exterior plaster or in the form of blocks 
and reinforced concrete, but they are all 
susceptible of great variations in texture. 
The smooth wash and neutral color of 
cement are delightful in the country in a 
setting of lawns and trees. 

Cement has, however, many other sur- 
face possibilities; as many possibilities 
as it has aggregates and combinations of 
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aggregates. There are aggregates of 
marble, of granite, of limestone, of lake 
torpedo sand and of beach -pebbles, 

Cement also has great color possibil- 
ities. It is these possibilities which are 
making it increasingly popular for gar- 
den rooms and for decorative use in house 
interiors. There was a paragraph among 
the “ Discoveries” some months ago that 
told of mixing a mineral powder with 
plaster to give it a greenish color. Imme- 
diately the editorial department wag plied 
with questions, showing an interest in this 
eolor field. The colors that are used in 
plaster are the same that are used in 
eement. They must be lime and damp 
proof. Louis Carlton Sabin, in his book 
on Cement and Concrete, gives a color 
table which is recommended by one of 
the largest of the Portland cement com- 
panies. This table gives the quantities 
of different coloring matters in propor- 
tion to one hundred pounds of cement 
required to produce a variety of pleasing 
colors and shades. The colors which can 
be attaimed include blues, pinks, grays, 
slates, reds, terra cotta, chocolate, ete. 

There are two houses at Cedarhurst, 
Long Island, finished in cement mortar 
that have decorative friezes whose effect 
is like that of old Italian fresco work. 
Harth colors such as sienna, yellow ocher 
and Indian red were mixed with white 
cement as a medium. They were applied 
with a brush and stencil within ten days 
after the walls were finished and the 
colors set hard and firm in the cement. 
This work is not high-priced. It cost but 
$200 for both buildings. But it can only 
meet with success when intelligence and 
taste are part of the contract. 

Cement surfaces ean also be decorated 
by inserting mosaic, mosaic brickwork 
and by ornament in relief. For the ex- 
terior of suburban homes in general, the 
ehief charm of cement to me lies in the 
color unifoimity of its smooth-washed, 
neutral self. There are unlimited chances 
to give such exteriors charm through the 
picturesqueness of their windows and 
through their balconies and window boxes. 
But for the interior of the house, decora- 
tion offers much joy. Cement fireplaces 
with inlaid tiles, floors of terrazzo, walls 
of cement colors, molded stair balustrades, 
conerete porch seats and tables and vases 
are daily growing in popularity, and 
new uses and new combinations are con- 
tinually suggesting themselves. Who can 
tell what cement may mean in the near 
future! Who can tell but what the 
cement age is at hand! 


Good Counsel for Young Mothers 


By A. C. Eastman, M D 


OTHERS will find in Short Talks 
with Young Mothers, by Charles 
Gilmore Kerley, M D, a book of 

the greatest value in the care and training 
of their children. The author is well 
known for his practical and common 
sense ideas in the care of children. He 
treats the subject from the standpoint 
of the everyday questions which con- 
stantly worry the young mother. 

An idea of the scope of the book may 
be gained by glancing through the index 
and by reading the preface in which Dr 
Kerley says: “In its preparation the 
author has kept in mind and has endeav- 
ored to answer the personal questions of 
many thoughtful mothers. Suggestions 
relating to medical treatment are inten- 
tionally avoided. A mother should know 
all the details of the child’s feeding, eloth- 
ing, bathing and airing and what to do 
in an emergency. She should be able 
to recognize symptoms of illness and 
appreciate their significance. She is not 
supposed to be skilled in the use of 
drugs.” 

The problems facing a mother in con- 
nection with feeding and caring for her 
child during the first six years of life 
are thoroughly and concisely considered 
and the various disturbances and diseases 
to which the child is susceptible are 
briefly enumerated, with a description 
of the symptoms and the necessary early 
home treatment. 

The importanee of maternal nursing 
is strongly emphasized and the rules for 
successful nursing given in detail. The 
author is very optimistic concerning the 
gradual increase in the number of women 
who can nurse their infants, and all 
young mothers should try to attain his 
point of view. Under artificial feeding he 
makes a statement which the public has 
got to learn: 

“ Milk, if properly produced, is expen- 


sive; it cannot be sold for six or eight’ 


eents a quart and mothers will have to 
pay more than this if they get a suitable 
article. The most expensive milk will, as 
a rule, be found safest for use.” 

Full directions are given for prepar- 
ing modified, or, as the author prefers to 
eall it, “ adapted ” milk. | 

The advisability of giving a list of 
formulas to be sold to all classes of 


mothers is often questioned, but he 
prefaces the subject by saying: “ These 
formulas will be found suitable for aver- 
age infants in fair health. In the matter 
of feeding, every child is a law unto him- 
self and he must be fed individually. For 
some babies the formulas suggested will 
not answer at all.” 

Diet lists are given for feeding after 
the first year and up to the sixth year. 
These are especially valuable because of 
the great neglect by mothers of these 
important years. 

Under “The prevention of summer 
diarrhwa” some advice is given which is 
vitally important. “It is not enough,” 
says Dr Kerley, “that the child should 
be given properly prepared pasteurized 
or sterilized milk or breast milk—he must 
be made comfortable during the hot 
weather. The clothing should be of the 
lightest. ... Whether in the city or 
country, on very hot days two or three 
fifteen-minute spongings with water at 60 
degrees Fahrenheit will add greatly to 
the child’s comfort.” 

In the chapter on appetite we find some 
straightforward and wholesome sugges- 
tions as to what is necessary to procure 
a strong, vigorous child. The various 
notions which a child frequently gets 
concerning articles of food, the author 
says, must be ignored: “The child’s 
whims in these respects must never be 
catered to. He is to take what is placed 
before. him or go without until the next 
meal. Likes and dislikes for various 
articles of diet are largely a matter of 
education, and the child may, and should, 
be taught to eat everything that is good 
for him. A little firmness in compelling 
him to go hungry for a few hours will 
soon do away with any childish fancy 
which may be the cause of considerable 
harm.” 

The method of treating habits formed 
in childhood is given in detail, also the 
methods required for examination of the 
mouth, throat, ete. Full directions are 
given as to the arrangement of the sick 
room, especially for contagious diseases. 

A highly valuable part of the book is 
found in the remarkably simple and 
instructive illustrations, which show far 
better than can be put in words the means 
of giving steam inhalations, applying cold 
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compresses and face masks, as well as the 
proper kind of exercise pen. 

The latter part of the book deals with 
such subjects as summer resorts, drug- 
giving, the daily outing, children’s parties, 
cleanliness, kissing, sleep and excitement, 
in all of which mothers should be thor- 
oughly instructed. 

Altogether the book is full to over- 
flowing of sane, scientific instruction, 


Se 
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which if followed will insure a _ well- 
trained and healthful child. The author 
has well carried out his intentions as 
given in the preface of the book, and 
placed in the hands of young mothers a 
means of learning what they ought to 
know. 

Short Talks with Young Mothers will 
be sent, postpaid, by the Book Depart- 
ment of this magazine for $1.10. 
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Other Books for Mothers 


Suggested by Women of Experience 


BOOK which helped me with my 

children was The Care of Children, 

by Elisabeth Robinson Seovil. Itis 
of convenient size and tells simply and 
clearly the things every mother needs to 
know in earing for her little ones. There 
are chapters on food, clothing, toilet and 
baths; the care of the teeth, eyes, ears, 
hair and feet; also chapters on ailments 
and diseases, with description of symp- 
toms and directions for nursing; chapters 
on emergencies, and on the care of boys 
and girls during puberty. It covers in 
a simple, natural manner the many prob- 
lems which come to a mother, leaving out 
all matter which might tend to confuse 
the inexperienced. 

Preparation for Motherhood is an- 
other book by the same author which 
should be on every mother’s bookshelf. 
It is a comprehensive help in preparing 
for the little one, in caring for the health 
and well-being of the mother, and in the 
emergencies and after-eare of both 
mother and child. These two books alone 
give the mother confidence, and the neces- 
sary intelligent knowledge of first aid, 
which may save several doctor’s bills. E. 


I wish all young mothers might have 
the help of two books which were of 
great assistance to me. They are in the 
Library of Home Economies Series, Vol- 
ume XII. The Care of Children, by Dr 
Alfred Cleveland Cotton, helped me 
greatly in preparing for my baby, and is 
a continual comfort to me in caring for 
him. Volume IX, Home Care of the 
Sick, by Amy Elizabeth Pope, has also 
been of great assistance to me in our 


home. These books are a “ Complete 
Home Study Course” on the new profes- 
sion of home-making and art of right 
living. rene Burrows Bentley. 


A book to which I frequently turn with 
a good deal of confidence is Chavasse’s 
Advice to a Mother, revised by Carpenter. 
The book is divided into three parts: 
Infancy, Childhood, and Boyhood and 
Girlhood. Hach part treats fully of the 
care, hygiene and treatment of diseases 
and accidents relating to its particular 
division. In eases where prompt action 
is necessary I find its advice most val- 
uable. Mrs W. B. D. 


The Home Medical Library (six vol- 
umes), by Kenelm Winslow, M D, I be- 
lieve, takes the place of the old “ doctor 
book.” It is a comprehensive work, by 
authors of wide reputation. I would not 
willingly part with these books. They 
give a general knowledge that is invaln- 
able to the mother. H. H. D. 


To young mothers I would say that 
one of the most helpful books I have was 
given me several years ago by my grand- 
mother. It is Health Topics, By Marion 
Harland, and is one of the Bits of Com- 
mon Sense series. N. C. B. 


The price of The Care of Children is 
55 cents, postpaid; Home Care of the 
Sick, $1.25, postpaid; Chavasse’s Ad- 


-vice to a Mother, $1, postpaid; Prepara- 


tion for Motherhood, 55 cents, postpaid. 
Address Book Department, care of this 
magazine. 


The Monogram asa 
Decorative Device 


E B Lis more fan- 
ciful than practical. 
This design shows 
how varied may be 
the form of the mono- 
gram 


MONOGRAM, to be decorative, 

should be constructed with regard 

to the common laws of design, 
unity, balance, contrast, originality. It 
often is true that mere taste will lead 
one to make or select an artistic or well- 
constructed monogram. Yet in such cases 
these very elements mentioned above 
play their part, even though one’s judg- 
ment has employed them unconsciously. 

Unity is essential to the monogram, 
since this requirement is seen in its very 
name. As to the degree to which the 
letters must be united, authorities differ. 
Some assert that each letter must enter, 
in part, into the making of a neighboring 
letter, so that no letter is complete in 
itself but dependent upon the lines of the 
others for its own formation. This is 
strictly fulfilled in the design J H L, and 
partly so in some of the others. 

On the other hand, people at large 
are determined to apply “ monogram ” 
to any grouping of initials, and popular 
usage generally wins the contest. Yet, 
there should be at least one distinction 
observed; the design ought to be an 
evident attempt to make a distinet device 
out of the assembled letters. 

Balance in a monogram does not always 
mean axial symmetry. It is interesting 
to find at times, monograms that are so 





E W S, an ar- 
row head design, 
would be effective 
in repeating or ali- 
Over arrangements 
inembroidery, 
pottery work and 
other lines 


F L Pis found- 
ed onthe effect of 
a flower and stem, 
with curling leaf 
at the bottom 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


[This is the second of a series of three articles on the mono- 
gram, the first appearing in the October number] 


M W S forms the 
S by the juxtaposi- 
tion of the other let- 
ters. 
reversible. 
monogram can be 
made this way its 
use increases 


CM P, a very 
conventional flower 
form, is equally bal- 
anced right and left. 
It would do well as 

66 e os 
a repeating § pat- 
tern 


balanced that one-half is simply the re- 
verse of the other. These have the ad- 
vantage of appearing the same from both 
sides of any transparent material on 
which they are placed. Again, balance 
may simply mean apparent equality be- 
tween the sides, or it may only infer such 
equilibrium as leverage teaches, where 
a long. arm on one side holds its position 
against some heavy, more compact mass 
on the other. The illustration F LP 
shows this form of balance, J HL and 
CMP actual symmetry to a vertical axis 
and EWS apparent symmetry. 

Contrast needs no definition. All know 
that it is as essential to good design as 
emphasis in speech or music. The con- 
trast of dark and light may be found in 
HWS, here shown, and long lines with 
short in F LP. 

The designs here given are merely to 
show the decorative possibilities of the 
monogram. The reader may order a 
monogram to her own taste. Original 
designs furnished at $1 each, with a 
charge of 25 cents additional for an extra 
print enlarged or reduced. State size 
desired and use for which monogram is 
intended. Send check or money order 
made out to Phelps Publishing Company; 
never send cash. Address Monogram 
Editor, care of this magazine. 


J H Lis strictly symmetrical 
to an upright middle line. 
Viewed from the other side, 
i e, through the leaf of the 
magazine, it will still be J H L, 
though the J will have become 
L and the L, J 


This design is 
Whena 
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Designed expressly for Good Housekeeping. 


The latest designs for 


making at home, patterns being furnished at 10 cents each. Order by num- 
Address Pattern Department, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. 


ber. 


No 1851 GH 





No 1851 GH. Morning jacket of pink flannel. Eye- 
lets bound with shirred pink satin ribbon. Lacings and 
tassels of pink. Medium size requires 4 yards of 27- 
inch or 2 1-2 yards of 44-inch material. Pattern 10 cents 


No 1332 GH. Morning gown of pale tan albatross, 
with tan flowered ribbon trimming. Medium size 
requires 7 yards of 27-inch or 5 yards of 42-inch mate- 
rial. Pattern 10 cents 






No 1334 GH 


No 1854 GH 





No 1854 GH. Three-quarter length dressing sack of 
rose-colored flannel. Edges simply stitched, Medium 
size requires 4 1-2 yards of 27-inch or 3 yards of 44- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents 

No 1334 GH. Morning sack of white lawn with 
printed border. Suitable for other fabrics. Made in 
36, 40 and 44-inch bust measure. Requires 4 3-4 yards 
of 27-inch or 3 yards of 44-inch material for medium 
size. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 


No 1821 GH. _ Ladies’ 
negligee or lounging gown of 
French flannel in a violet 
shade. Sleeves cut in one 
piece, with yoke. Stitching 
the only finish. Made in 
small, medium and large 
sizes. Medium size requires 
121-2 yards of 24 inch or 
10 1-4 yards of 36-inch ma- 
terial. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 
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No 1810 GH. Ladies’ negligee of gray 
foulard with deep red figures and red silk 
collar and finish. Made in three sizes, 
small, medium and large. Medium size 
requires 10 yards of 24-inch material. Pat- 
tern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to state 
size wanted 4 


No 1559 GH. Ladies’ negligee of blue 
cashmere with black taffeta collar and hems. 
Made in small, medium and large sizes. 
Medium size requires 8 yards of 27-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, 
be sure to state size wanted 
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material. 


piece. 
drawstring. 


No 1420 GH. Corset cover of all-over lace, beading, 


and embroidered flouncing. Made in seven sizes, from 


32 to 44-inch bust measure. Size 36 or 38 requires 5-8 
of a yard of 27-inch Jace and embroidery in a length six 
inches greater than bust measure. Pattern 10 cents. 
In ordering, be sure to state size wanted 


No 1325 GH. Ladies’ or misses’ 
nightdress with sleeves cut in one 
piece with gown. Seamon shoulder. 
Requires 5 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
Pattern 10 cents 


No 1424 GH. Corset cover with skirt 
Buttonholed edge and eyelets for 
Made in seven sizes, from 32 
to 44 inches bust measure. 
requires 1 1-2 yards of 36-inch material. 
Pattern 10 cents. 
State size wanted 
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No 1430GH. Corset cover with 
double-breasted front, for ladies or 
misses. Made in eight sizes, from 
30 to 44 inches bust measure. Size 
36 or 38 requires 1 1-4 yards of 27- 
inch material. Pattern 10 cents. In 
ordering, be sure to state size wanted 








Size 36 or 38 


In ordering, be sure to 






No 1747 GH. Ladies’ corset cover and skirt. Made 
in sizes 34, 36, 38 and 40. Has seams on side to prevent 
sagging. Size 36 or 38 requires 4 1-2 yards of 36-inch 
material. Pattern 10 cents. In ordering, be sure to 
state size wanted 
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Chemises 


A gift sure of its welcome 


is hand-embroidered _ lin- 
gerie. A pretty design, care- 
fully embroidered upon 
some useful article, such as 
chemise, corset cover, night- 
gown or shirtwaist, and 
your offering will not ap- 
pear at a disadvantage 
among presents many times 
more costly. 

Two-piece chemise No 
710+ and two-piece chem- 
ise No 711+, stamped on 
finest quality nainsook, cost 
$1.25 “eaeh. Cotton for 
working one chemise’ costs 
20 cents extra. 

One-piece chemise No 
714++ and one-piece chemise 
No 715-+, stamped on finest 





Chemise No 715+ 





Chemise No 714+ 
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Chemise No 710+ 





Chemise No 711+ 


quality nainsook, cost $1.25 
each. Cotton for working 
one chemise costs 20. cents 
extra. 

A corset cover stamped on 
fine nainsook with any of 
the designs shown, costs 65 
cents. 

A nightgown stamped on 
fine nainsook with any of 
the designs shown costs 
$2.10. 

A shirtwaist, stamped on 
linen with design No 714+ 
or No 715+ costs $2.25, the 
pattern containing 234 
yards of 36-inch material. 

A shirtwaist stamped on 
lawn with design No 714+ 
or 715-+ costs 80 cents, the 
pattern containing 214 yards 
of 40-inch material. 

Cotton for working either 
corset cover, gown or shirt- 
waist is 20 cents extra. 
Samples of materials used 
will be sent upon request. 

In ordering, address 
Handicraft Department, 
Goop HOUSEKEEPING, 
Springfield, Mass, making 
all checks and postal orders 
payable to Phelps Publish- 
ing Company. 


NEEDLEWORK 


Pillows and Bags, Stenciled 


Pillow covers No 691+ and No 718+, 
size of tops, 21 by 21 inches, made of 
cream or sea-green art ticking, with sten- 
ciled top and plain back, cost 40 cents 
each, including black silk for outlining 
the design. 

Opera bag No 716+, size 7 by 9 inches, 
made of cream moire, stenciled, costs 50 
cents, finished; made on brown, cream or 
white linen, stenciled, the finished bag 
costs 25 cents. 

Laundry bag No 694+, 18 by 25 
inches, made of cream or sea-green art 
ticking, with stenciled front, costs 40 
cents, finished. Black silk for outlining 
the design costs 5 cents extra. 

Double work bag No 717+, size 12 
by 15 inches, made of natural-colored or 
brown linen, stenciled on both front and 
back, costs 45 cents, finished. 
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Pillow No 691+ 


In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HOUSEKEEPING, Spring- 
field, Massachusetts, making all checks 
and postal orders payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 





Bag No 694+ 


Pillow No 718+ 





Bag No 717+ 


Cheap Cuts Attractively Served 


(See Pages 573-574) 





a Hungarian stew with potato dumplings 





Stuffed heart in boiled rice, border garnished with pimolas 





Beef, Italian style, or braised and served with macaroni, pimolas and a hot sauce 





Beef croquettes with celery and slices of lemon 


Thanksgiving Animals 


(See Page 585) 





Animals with vegetables and fruits for bodies, skewers and string beans for legs, radishes and small potatoes for 
heads. Candelabrum of cucumber, apples, carrots and turning 





Table for Thanksgiving decorated with candelabra and animals of vegetables and fruits 











To the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 


cookery. 
be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. 


Failure with any recipe should 


A Geographical Thanksgiving Dinner 


By Deborah Lee 


HERE do _ the 
raisins come from, 
Mamma?” asked 
my eight-year-old 
daughter when I 
was making’ mince- 
meat. “ From Cali- 

fornia, dear—they are grapes, dried.” 

“ And the cinnamon and cloves, where 
do they grow?” 

“They grow-on islands ’way over in 
the Pacific ocean,” I replied. 

“But the turkey would come from 
near here, ’cause we saw some last week 
out at a farm. Wouldn’t it, Mamma?” 

“No, dear, the people around here do 
not raise enough turkeys to supply the 








town. We might get a turkey from Ver- 
mont or Rhode Island, or from our own 
great big West.” 

“Why, Mamma, our Thanksgiving 
dinner comes from ’most everywhere, 
doesn’t it!’ and she ran off to tell it to 
her brother. 

This gave me a new thought for our 
Thanksgiving dinner table. I determined 
to have a little orange tree in the middle 
of the long table, a group of northern 
fruit on one side and imported fruit and 
nuts on the other side. I made fold- 
ers for menu cards, writing the menu on 
the left-hand page and the source of the 
items on the right-hand page, and in il- 
luminated letters on the front printed: 


A GEOGRAPHICAL DINNER 
THANKSGIVING, 1908 


Chicken consomme 
Crackers 
Olives 
Apple sauce 
String beans 


Curled celery 
Braised ducks 
Turnips 
Oyster pie 
Sweet potatoes 
Kumquats, cherries and romaine salad 
Thanksgiving pudding 
Pumpkin pie- Cranberry pie 
Nuts Chocolates 
Crackers Camembert 


Raisins 


[ ———Datfee 


Neighbor Johnson’s 
Minnesota 


coop 


California 
Our own state Grandfather’s orchard 
Joshua’s farm Jane’s kitchen garden 
Chesapeake Bay 


Michigan 


New Jersey 
Japan and Oregon 
Spice Islands Louisiana California 
Joshua’s farm Cape Cod 
Carolinas Spain Brazil 
Domestic France 


South America 
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Wednesday afternoon before Thanks- 
giving Day I let the children place dif- 
ferent foreign pictures on the menu 
cards, 

This might be carried out as a sort of 
game to be played between courses. 
Blanks could be left on the cards to be 
filled in. This would ecarse a great dis- 
eussion in which the emldren could enter 
and probably do better than their elders. 

If more explicit detail were wanted, a 
few receipes could be written on the back 
of the card so that the men would be 
able to tell of what the dishes were com- 
posed. 

Another good seheme would be to have 
sets of post ecards illustrating the places, 
and on the envelopes inelosing them write 
the menus; or ecards so distinetive of the 
menu could be obtained that it would not 
be necessary to write it out. For instanee, 
the purloining of a ehicken could repre- 
sent the first course; the Michigan ecard 
a bunch of celery and a California 
olive grove the relishes, ete. While look- 
ing for the eards many new suggestions 
will come to one. If the groups of ecards 
for the menu are different it will cause 
still more amusement, as they ean then be 
passed around. 

A more elaborate plan would be to 
have the sourees of the first Thanksgiving 
compared with those of the present day. 
This again may be done with post ecards. 
In such a ease it would be well to print 
an ancient menu in opposition to the up- 
to-date. Following are reeipes for the 
bill of fare: 

Ducks with Turnips 

Prepare the ducks as for roasting, draw- 
ing and washing earetully. Heat in a 
saucepan a quarter of a cup of butter, 
a quarter of a cup of fat salt pork, 
diced, and brown the dueks all over in 
this. Add two eups of boiling water, a 
small bunch of parsley, a sprig of green 
celery and a couple of bay leaves all tied 
together, also a couple of medium-sized 
white onions and six white turnips. 
Cover closely and cook an hour and a 
half. The turnip and duck flavor each 
other and the combination is particularly 
good. When tender place the ducks on a 
platter, dice turnips and put around the 


ducks. Make a gravy, using the stewed 
and minced giblets. This will serve six 
people. C. H. S&S. 


Apple Sauce 


Make an ordinary apple sauce, but with 
very httle sugar, add a little onion jimee, 
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some tomato pulp and a small amount of 
curry powder. This is an unusual sauce, 
but for that reason it is liked by epi- 
cures. The amount of seasonings to be 
used is Jeft to individual taste. L. H. L. 

A sauce made in the following propor- 
tions was good: Ten apples, one-half 
cup of water, one-quarter cup of sugar, 
one-half teaspoon onion juice, one-half 
cup of tomato pulp, a scant half teaspoon 
of curry powder and one-quarter of a 
teaspoon of salt. Strain through a. fine 
sieve and serve hot. 
Oyster Pie 

Drain three pints of the best of 
oysters and add one quart of thiek, sweet 
cream and enough fine cracker crumbs 
to thicken, add pepper and salt and pour 
into a deep dish lined with puff paste. 
Cover with the paste and bake three- 
fourths of an hour. The paste for both 
upper and under erust should be quite 


thick, “EL: 
Thanksgiving Pudding 

This receipe comes from eld Salem. The 
quantity makes three good-sized puddings, 
and it was for many years a custom in 
this family to serve one at Thanksgiving, 
to send one to the minister and to ripen 
the third for the Christmas dinner. 

The ingredients for three puddings: 
Three baker’s five-cent loaves of bread, two 
and one-half quarts of milk, three table- 
spoons of softened butter, two and one-half 
eups of sugar, one and one-quarter eups of 
molasses, three teaspoons of cinnamon, 
three teaspoons ef grated nutmeg, two tea- 
spoons of salt, juice and grated rind of 
three lemons, twelve eggs, three teaspoons 
of soda, scant measure, one-half eup 
of boiling water, one and one-half pounds 
of chopped citron, three pounds of stoned 
and floured raisins. 

On Tuesday night before Thanksgiv- 
ing break the bread into pieces and soak 
overnight in the milk, putting the crusts 
in the bottom. In the morning beat up 
the bread and stir in the butter, sugar, 
molasses, cinnamon, nutmeg, salt and 
lemon. At 5 Pp uw add the yolks of the 
eges, thoroughly beaten, the soda dis- 
solved in the water, the citron and raisins 
and lastly the whites of the eggs beaten 
to a stiff froth. Put the pudding in three 
deep earthenware dishes, into the oven 
about six o’elock; the stove should have a 
brisk fire which gradually dies down and 
the puddings stay all night in the cooling 
oven. Send to the table cold, but in the 
good old English fashion. H. K. W. 


‘Cheap Cuts Attractively Served 


[See illustrations, Pages 568-569] 


FEW earrots, parsley, celery and 
peppers kept in the house winter 


and summer will prove a boon to 


the cook and the family. If the house- 
wife will have celery, cress or a little 
mint to decorate her meats before going 
to the table, she can transfer the plainest 
piece of beef into a very pleasing one. 
Pot Roast Made Appetizing 

The cross ribs, by the addition of one- 
half a bay leaf, six cloves, a little parsley 
and celery added while cooking, will give 
a delicious flavor and convert a cheap 
pot roast into a luxurious tidbit. If 
onions are not objected to add a few 
slices. When the meat is tender, these 
flavoring ingredients should be strained 
out of the juices before the sauce is 
made. 


Braised Beef 


Brown in beef fat from three to five 
pounds from the back of rump, round, 
flank or chuck rib; put in a deep baking 
dish and sprinkle over it two tablespoons 
mineed carrot, salt pork, onion and cel- 
ery; add one pint of soup stock or hot 
water, SIX peppercorns, a piece of dried 
pepper and three cloves tied with six 
sprigs of parsley. If water is used in- 
stead of soup stock, then add one tea- 
spoon salt. Put cover on and cook in a 
slow oven for six hours. The juices in 
the dish should be converted into sauce. 
Serve the meat on a hot dish surrounded 
by buttered beans, either the French 
variety, known as flageolet, or the Spanish 
red kidney. These vegetables should be 
soaked overnight if the dried variety is 
used, then cooked in slightly salted water 
until one can be mashed between the 
fingers; the water is then drained off, 
butter and pepper added to the vegetables 
and tiny pimolas, sliced, are laid on top 
of the beef to make an effective garnish. 


Spiced Beef or Sauerbraten 

Take a piece weighing from three to 
four pounds from the rump, elod, cross 
rib piece or chuck rib; wipe with a damp 
cloth. Make incisions in the top of the 
beef and foree strips of fat salt pork, 
one-third of an ineh wide and as long as 
the meat is thick. Put the meat in a deep 
dish and pour over a cup of spiced vine- 


gar, which is made by steeping in it one 
minced onion, one-half teaspoon each 
pepper, mustard, cloves, allspice, one tea- 
spoon celery salt; in the meat add one 
tablespoon minced celery and one-half 
teaspoon dry summer savory; let the meat 
stand in this for twenty-four hours, turn- 
ing occasionally. Brown the meat in a- 
baking dish, either granite or earthen, 
never iron or tin, on account of the 
vinegar, when ready to cook; then add 
enough water to cover the bottom of the: 
kettle; place hd on and simmer slowly 
for four hours, then add two turnips and. 
one large carrot sliced thin and finish 
eooking. When serving add beets, cooked 
separately, and small onions fried in deep 
fat; to the juices in the kettle add hot 
water enough to make one pint and then 
stir in two level tablespoons of flour 
mixed smoothly with a little cold water; 
simmer until it thickens and add one level 
tablespoon of butter; serve in a hot 
sauceboat. 


Italian Pie 


Stew two pounds of flank or neck piece. 
with one onion and a carrot until tender; 
remove and cut into small pieces; lay in 
a deep dish with pepper, salt, four table-_ 
spoons stewed tomato and one of harse- | 
radish; any cold gravy left over, or in its 
absence add one tablespoon butter, spread 
a thick layer of cooked rice over the top, — 
brush with beaten yolk of egg and bake 
for twenty minutes; invert onto a hot - 
dish and garnish with parsley or celery 
foliage. 


Cannelon of Beef 
Two pounds of round or flank steak 


_put through a meat mineer; then add to 


it one-third cup soft bread crumbs, one 
tablespoon minced parsley, one level tea- 
spoon salt, one teaspoon pepper, one 
beaten egg; mix well; then shape into a 
roll; lay in pan and bake forty minutes; 
baste frequently with hot water and salt 
pork drippings. Serve on hot dish with 
tomato or mushroom sauce: Carnish with 
latticed cucumbers, lemons and parsley. 
Hungarian Stew 

Two pounds of ox-tail or meat from 


the round, rump or flank eut into pieces, 
add pepper, handful of chopped celery 


ore 


or its foliage, one large carrot and tur- 
nip sheed, one quart of shaved cabbage. 
Dredge the meat with flour, then brown 
in pork fat; turn into a kettle with the 
vegetables and cover closely and simmer 
until the meat is tender; now add one 
cup of tomato catsup and one eup of 
olives; drop potato dumplings by a tea- 
spoon over the top; replace cover and 


let simmer for twenty minutes before 
disturbing. Dish up on hot platter, 


thieken gravy and add butter; pour over 


the stew. 
Beef au Gratin 


Put into a dish a layer of bread crumbs, 
then some very thin sliees of fat salt 
pork, shees of cold cooked beef, onion, 
parsley and then another layer of crumbs 
until the dish is full; pour over any left- 
over gravy so as to motsten well; bake 
slowly one hour. 


Shepherd’s Pie 


Line a buttered baking dish with 
mashed potatoes; fill with minced beef, 
seasoned with butter, pepper, salt, celery, 
onion, parsley and gravy. Spread over 
the top mashed potatoes; brush with egg 
yolk and bake until the potatoes are 
pufty; garnish with lemon and parsley. 


Stuffed ITeart 


Rinse the heart in eold water to remove 
all blood; wipe and dry; then cook in 
salted water for twenty minutes; drain 
and fill the eavities with a seasoned dress- 
ing or mashed potatoes seasoned with 
onton and parsley; set in the oven in a 
covered dish with pork fat and a little 
water to roast for an hour, basting fre- 
quently; serve with a brown sauce. Instead 
of roasting this may be simmered in hot 
water, to whieh all soris of seasonine's 
are added, and eooked until tender; serve 
with border of boiled rice or mashed po- 
tatoes. Garnish with pimolas and parsley. 
The sauce should be thickened, strained 
and served separately. 


Beef, Italian Style 


Take two or three pounds of rump, 
skirt, flank or neck beef; trim all the 
rough edges, wipe off with damp cloth 
and place in deep dish. Add a slieed car- 
rot, turnip, onion and a shee of fat salt 
pork; add one eup of water, one teaspoon 
of salt and one-half teaspoon pepper; 
eover tightly; place in a moderate oven 
for three hours. Place the meat on the 
platter, add tomato catsup and mustard 
to the browned juiees in the dish and 
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pour over the meat; serve with boiled 


macaroni. 


Dier CaucuLations—Practical Meth- 
ods in Diet Caleulations, a bulletin by 
Prof Irving Fisher, will prove to be 
valuable in dietary ‘kitchens and in the 
hands of nurses. The “method of ealo- 
ries per cent,” is Prof Fisher’s characteri- 
zation of his plan. “ It takes as its starting 
point, not a unit of weight, but a unit 
of food value, called a standard portion 
of each kind of food. <A standard por- 
tion is defined as that amount of food 
which contains 100 calories or food units. 
A table is construeted which gives the 
weight in a standard portion of each par- 
ticular kind of food, and out of the 100 
calories contained therein the number of | 
calories in the form of proteids, fats and 
carbohydrates.” The bulletin also ex- 
plains Dr Fisher’s graphie methods of 
showing’ the composition of standard por- 
tions of food by their position on tri- 
angular charts, and shows how to use 
the mechanical diet indicator. 

Tables are given showing the size of 
portions containing 100 calories and the 
per cent proteid, fat and carbohydrates 
in each portion. A page of food maps 
is presented. A few pages of the bulle- 
tin are devoted to Dr J. H. Kelloge’s 
method of dietary ealeulation, and a table 
giving the calories per ounce of foods is 
taken from his “ Diet List.” This is a 
bulletin of the American School of Home 


_ Eeonomies, Chieago, and the price is 10 


eents. 





Tue FuELS OF TIE HousEHOLD, by 
Marian White, is a little volume giving 
the various sourees and uses of all mate- 
rials used in this eountry for heating and 
lighting. The fuels are elassified as solid, 
semi-solid, liquid, gases and_ eleetricity, 
a short history and clear deseription being 
members in each class. Tests 
are presented for the liquid fuels, and 
cautions are given for their use, and for 
the use of gaseous fuels. Finally, Miss 
White tells how the fuels are measured, 
and how the consumer is in danger of 
being cheated by the tradesmen. This: 
book, whieh will be found of real interest 
to housekeepers and domestie science stu- 
dents, may be obtained through our Book 
Department for 80 cents, postpaid. 


TuREE full meals are more than any- 
one, even a woodehopper, can endure. 


Curry at Its Best 


By George Cecil 


LTHOUGH the epicure who is 
exiled to India is deprived of. cer- 
tain dishes which only are procur- 

able in eivilized countries, he is not long 
out before he learns to console himself 
with the varied forms of eurry which are 
so skillfully prepared by the colored cook. 
Indeed, in some small, recondite stations 
it is a question of “ Hobson’s choice,” for, 
with the exeeption of comparatively taste- 
less fowl and fresh-water fish which only 
are palatable when made into curry, there 
is little else to eat. Consequently, the 
Sahib and the Mem Sahib are foreed to 
tolerate the national dish—or to go hun- 
ery! Wise in their generation, they 
choose the former of the two alternatives, 
and Abdul Bahadur, the khansamah, exer- 
cises his ingenuity by tempting their ap- 
petites with curries of every description. 

Luekily for those who are obliged to 
ring the changes on beef, mutton, lamb, 
chicken, fish, veal, duck and prawn curry, 
the plat is very “ filling at the price.” 
After two helpings of curry, with its 
accompaniment of rice and condiments, 
the exile’s hunger usually is appeased! 
It may be added that a capable cook who 
has the knack of making exceedingly good 
eurry from yery ordinary materials sel- 
dom is out of a situation for long.  In- 
deed, there is no little competition for 
his services, especially if he possesses 
highly prized receipes which are unknown 
to any other khansamah. At the same 
time, the most skillful coneoetor of eur- 
ries is willing to work for a wage which 
seareely would keep an American cook 
in pocket handkerelnefs. I'rom twelve 
to eighteen rupees ($4 to $6) a month, 
according to his employer's social stand- 
ing, 1s considered good pay; if the bow- 
archi manages to serew an_ additional 
dib out of his master, he is unusually 
fortunate. 

Curry is served in a receptacle which 
is not unlike a vegetable dish, the rice 
being plaeed in a dish of mueh the same 
deseription. The accessories are offered 
by the smiling khritmutgar (table sery- 
ant) on a huge shallow plate, whieh is 
divided into a number of compartiments, 
each of which contains some speeial deli- 
cacy. Thus, one is set apart for mashed 
green ehilies, another for eardamon 


seeds and a.third for preserved mango— 
a most delicious condiment. One also 
may find amongst them pickled walnuts, 
pickled mushrooms, sweet chutney, Ne- 
pal pepper, thin biscuits known as pap- 
pahs, dried salt fish, fennel, various green 
leaves, and half a dozen other succulent 
oriental preparations. 
Chicken Curry 

The eurry which is most frequently to 
be met with in India is made from 
ehieken, fish or prawns. Beef, mutton 
and veal almost invariably are so tough 
and tasteless that not even the most 
skilled cook ean render them, eatable. 
The manner in which chicken eurry is 
prepared by the black khansamah is as 
follows: First, he euts up the fowl into 
ten pieces. Next he chops a mediun- 
sized onion fine, putting it—with an ounce 
of butter and a soupeon of garlic—into 
the dekshi, as he ealls the stewpan, stir- 
ring them until they are well sauted. 
Then Abdul Bahadur adds two teaspoons 
of curry powder and half a pint of broth, 
letting the whole boil up till it is time 
to lay the pieces of chicken in the pot. 
These are allowed to stew for half an 
hour; and if the eagle-eyed /hansamah 
considers that the concoction is getting 
too dry, he adds a little water. Eveu- 
tually, when the flesh readily eomes away 
from the bones, the sauce adhering rather 
thickly the while, he seasons the curry 
with a generous squeeze of lemon and a 
pinch of salt. It should be noted that 
the sauee must be sufficiently thiek to 
envelop each pieee of chicken. 
Oyster Curry 

Oyster curry is a delicaey whieh is 
greatly in demand with the jaded white 
inhabitants of Bombay. Abdul Bahadur, 
having opened six dozen oysters, whieh 
he leaves in their own liquor, euts two 
small onions into shreds and stews them 
with an ounce of butter. Mixine two 
teaspoons of curry powder and one of 
curry paste, he adds them, passing the 
whole through a sieve. The oysters— 
with their liquor—are then placed in the 
pan, and the contents are kept stirring 
over the fire till two minutes later, the 
succulent frivalves (as the youthful re- 
porters have it) are eoated with a thiek 
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sauce. Thereupon painstaking Abdul 
proudly serves the delicious karibhat and 
the Sahib smacks his lips in joyous an- 
ticipation. 
Prawn Curry 

Prawn curry is a specialty of the Cal- 
cutta, Madras and Bombay khansama- 
log. The colored chef takes sufficient 
prawns to weigh a pound when picked. 
Placing in the dekshi half of a small 
onion chopped very fine and half an 
ounce of butter, he stirs the mixture over 
the fire till it becomes a pale yellow tint. 
He then adds two teaspoons of curry paste 
or powder, mixing the whole gradually 
with half a pint of good broth. Next, 
the prawns are added and stewed for a 
quarter of an hour. 


Fish Curry 

For making fish curry two pounds of 
fish are required. The ingredients in- 
clude two small onions, an ounce of but- 
ter and a few cloves; and after they have 
been stewed for several minutes a table- 
spoon of curry powder, a teaspoon of 
curry paste and a pint of broth are beaten 
up, passed through a sieve and added to 
the mixture. At this juncture the fish 
(which is cut into pieces the size of a 
Brazil nut) is consigned to the pan. 
When it has stewed half an hour, it is 
ready for serving. 
Veal, Mutton or Beef Curry 

The cook who wishes to use veal, mut- 
ton or beef in place of fowl or fish, will 
find: the following an excellent recipe. 
Cut two pounds of lean meat into small 
square pieces. Place in the stewpan 
three tablespoons of chopped onion, an 
apple cut into slices, two cloves and an 
ounce of butter, stirring the ingredients 
over the fire until the concoction is 
slightly browned. <A tablespoon of curry 
powder, half that quantity of flour and 
a pint of water must then be added; and 
when the mixture has boiled up, it is 
ready to receive the meat. The contents 
should then be allowed to stew over 
a slow fire for an hour and a half. 
A squeeze of lemon juice and a sugges- 
tion of salt add the necessary finishing 
touch, 


Rabbit Curry 


At one time rabbit curry was very 
popular in England; but of late years it 
has been said that some tradesmen, either 
in error or intentionally, have supplied 
cats in place of the genuine article. Con- 
sequently, the English housewife seldom 
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provides her lord with the favorite deli- 
cacy of former days. If, however, a 
rabbit curry is desired, the following is 
the modus operandi. The animal is cut 
up into small pieces, its head being split 
in halves. Two large onions and an 
apple are reduced to smithereens and 
fried, a teaspoon of curry powder and 
one of curry paste, half the quantity of 
flour and a pint of stock being added. 
The rabbit is then put in the pan—and 
left there for three-quarters of an hour. 
Before turning the curry out on to its 
dish, as much as possible of the fat should. 
be poured off. 

The Anglo-Indian gourmet often takes 
with his plate of curry a modicum of 
curry sauce—a dainty which is prepared 
in the following manner. Abdul Bahadur . 


puts into the dekshi four large onions, 


two pared apples, a quarter of a pound. 
of butter, the same quantity of lean ham, . 
a blade of mace, two bay leaves, four. 
peppercorns and two sprigs of thyme. 
He stirs these over a moderate fire till . 
the onions have become well browned . 
and thoroughly tender, when he adds two 
tablespoons of curry powder, one of vine-. . 
gar, two of flour, a teaspoon of sugar and 
one of salt, a quart of water and a little 
glaze. When the mass has been reduced 
to a pulp, it is passed through a fine - 
sieve and boiled for a further five min- 
utes. In cold weather the sauce may be. 
kept for a month, occasional boiling be- 
ing sufficient to freshen it. This dainty, 
which was invented some forty years 
before the Mutiny, is attributed to a 
certain Capt White, an officer who, after 
serving the honorable East India Com-°: 
pany for the greater part of his life, was 
wont to declare that upon the hottest day 
a spoonful of his curry sauce had a cool-" 
ing effect upon his parched throat. 
Eventually the gallant officer died at a 
ripe old age, freely partaking of the 
above-mentioned delicacy almost up to 
the day of his lamented demise. eek 


The Art of Preparing Rice 

The khansamah excels in boiling rice. 
He thoroughly washes the rice, not leay- 
ing his task till each grain is of pearly 
whiteness; and the water in which the 
clear rice is to be placed is boiled in 
advance. As soon as it is three parts 
done he drains it on a sieve, next places 
it in the stewpan, and then leaves the 
dekshi in the oven till the rice is perfectly 
tender. As the result of this method, 
every grain is separate and white. 


For the Epicure 


Delectable Dainties, Easily Prepared 


Stuffed Chops 

Select meaty chops, not too fat, and 
have them cut one and one-half inches 
thick, and have the butcher remove all 
the bones so they can be rolled. Several 
hours before they are to be cooked—really 
they are better if put on ice the day be- 
fore—spread them, where the bone was 
removed, with finely mineed mushrooms 
seasoned with salt and pepper and roll 
them as you would a sirloin roast and 
fasten them with wooden skewers. Sprinkle 
them with salad oil, dust with salt and 
pepper and keep them in the ice box 
until required. Half a pound of mush- 
rooms will do for a dozen chops. Save 
the stems and peel of the mushrooms and 
add them, with a tiny piece of mace, to 
one eup of ‘stock for the gravy. Pan 
broil the chops in a very hot frying pan 
with a tiny bit of butter until quite 
brown on the outside and still pink in the 
center, then put them on a hot platter 
and add to the pan a tablespoon of but- 
ter, then one of cornstarch, and when 
shghtly brown add the stock and cook 
until about as thick as eream and then 
strain over the ehops. Linda Hull 
Larned. 


Two Autumn Salads 


I. Mix one eup of celery cubes with 
half a eup of small, thin slices of sour 
apple and half a eup of eold boiled ham 
eut in very thin slices and then in pieces 
the sive of a postage stamp. Mix with 
mayonnaise, serve on a bed of lettuce and 
garnish with sweet red pepper cut in 
shreds with the scissors, and halves of 
peeled yellow egg tomatoes. . 


II. Make an unsweetened jelly, using 
water in which a cucumber has been 
boiled and add sufficient vinegar or Jemon 
juice to make it quite tart. Put this in 
a ring mold, a little at a time and place 
in the jelly small thin shees of boiled 
beets and French carrots eut in faney 
shapes and marinated in spiced vinegar 
for a few moments. When ready to serve 
unmold the jelly and fill it with a mayon- 
naise of sweetbreads. Linda Hull Larned. 


Cheese Crescents (to serve with salad) 


Make a puff paste or a rich, plain 
paste, roll out not very thin, eut with a 
small erescent cutter and sprinkle gen- 


erously with grated cheese, an imported 
rather strong eheese is best, then dust 
with paprika until quite red and bake 
in a hot oven and serve very soon. Linda 
Hull Larned. 
Chocolate Layer Cake 

Three ounces unsweetened chocolate, 
three tablespoons granulated sugar, one- 
third eup each milk and water. Boil 
chocolate, water and sugar together till 
thickened, add milk and set aside while 
preparing the following: One-quarter 
cup butter, one and one-half cups pow- 
dered sugar, one egg, two eups flour, 
one-half eup. milk, two teaspoons cream 
of tartar, one teaspoon soda. Sift soda, 
eream of tartar and flour together; 
cream butter and sugar, beating well; 
add the egg, whipped heht, then the milk 
and flour alternately. Mix the two por- 
tions and bake in three layers. This 
cake is extremely delieate in texture and 
ean be best handled if baked in the layer 
eake pans which are made in two separate 
parts, a rim and a disk which rests in 
it. The layers ean be removed from the 
disks to a eooler in perfeet condition, a 
diffienlt feat with the other tins. 
Filling 

Melt in a double boiler five tablespoons 
of grated chocolate and add five level 
tablespoons granulated sugar. Blend a 
level teaspoon flour in a quarter eup of 
milk, add to chocolate and eook till mix- 
ture begins to thicken, then pour onto 
one beaten yolk, and whip till smooih 
and eool, When both filling and eake 
are entirely cold put together on the 
plate on which it is to be served. The 
plate should be large enough to allow the 
cake to stand level. Cover top with a 
boiled frosting containing three drops of 
almond extract. A vanilla-flavored, 
boiled frosting may be used for filling, if 
preferred. It makes a loaf a little less 
soft. A delectable dessert results if two 
generous layers of cold coffee jelly, not 
too stiff, are used to put the cake to- 
gether. Top with sweetened and flavored 
whipped cream, put on with large-sized 
pastry tube. Anne Warner, . 








THERE is no better accompaniment to 
the eup of afternoon tea than a toasted 
graham eracker. L. W. 


Vegetarian Suggestions 


SUNDAY 
Dinner 


Tomato bisque 
Crackers 
Sweet potatoes 
baked 
Baked beans 
Piccalilli 
Corn fritters 
Lettuce salad 
Rolls 
Custard pie 
Cheese 


Supper 


Brown bread 
peanut butter 
Peach trifle 
Cream cheese 

Crackers 


MONDAY 


Luncheon 


Chestnut soup 
Raisin bread 
Tomato croquettes 
Baked cereal 
pudding 
Milk 


Dinner 


and 


Celery soup 
Bread sticks 
Mousseline of nuts 
Potato omelet 

Green peas 
Cheese and 
salad 

Apple tapioca with 
custard sauce 


TUESDAY 


Luncheon 


olive 


Sweet potatoes au 
gratin 

Corn a la Southern 

Raisin bread with 

nut butter 

Apples stuffed with 
celery 

Mayonnaise dressing 


Dinner 


Cream of lettuce 
soup 
Vegetable souffle 
Baked potatoes 
Boiled green peppers 
Stuffed egg salad 
Steamed chocolate 
pudding 
Cream sauce 


WEDNESDAY 


Luncheon 


Cottage loaf 
Baked squash 
Whole wheat gems 
Nuts and raisins 
Small cakes 


Dinner 


Baked bean soup 
Croutons 
Rice and mushroom 
croquettes 
Cauliflower creamed 
Pickled beets 
Jellied tomato salad 
Apple pie and 
cheese 


THURSDAY 


A Thanksgiving 
Menu 
Cream of rice and 
almonds soup 
Browned crackers 
Nut loaf 
Cranberry jelly 
Carameled sweet 
potatoes 
Lima beans in 
ramekins 
Onion souffle 
Grapefruit with 
celery and nuts 
Raisin and pump- 
kin pies 
Orange ice 
Small cakes 
Supper 


Spanish omelet 
Raisin bread 
Jellied pecans with 
whipped cream 
Crackers Cheese 
Bonbons 


FRIDAY 
Luncheon 


Curried eggs 
Whole wheat bread 
Cranberry fritters 
Pears and small 

cakes 


Dinner 
Baked chestnuts 
Galantine of lentils 
Escalloped tomatoes 
Grapes, apples and 
celery salad 
Caramel custards 


SATURDAY 
Luncheon 
Lyonnaise potatoes 
Carrots and peas 
creamed 
Johnnycake 
Stuffed figs with 
cream 
Dinner 
Creole chowder 
Baked potatoes 

Spaghetti with 
cheese 
Lentil and pistachio 
salad (remains 
of galantine) 
Blanemange with 
orange sauce 


Cream of Rice with Almonds Soup 


Choose rice of a good quality and wash 
four ounces carefully, then throw into a 
quart of boiling water and let boil vigor- 
ously for ten minutes. Drain and sepa- 
rate the grains by letting a little cold 
water run through them, after which 
place the rice with three pints of milk 
in a poreelain-lined saucepan, to boil or 
simmer gently for three-quarters of an 
hour. While the rice is cooking, blaneh 
four ounces of bitter and one ounce of 
sweet almonds, and pound them in a mor- 
tar, adding half a pint of cold water a 
little at a time. When the almonds have 
been reduced to a paste, pass through a 
sieve and add to it two teaspoons of sxgar. 
When the rice has been boiled for the al- 
lotted time add the almonds, season to 
taste with salt and pepper, boil for a 
moment and serve. O. B. B. 


Chestnut Soup 


Chestnut soup furnishes a delicious 
variety in the way of a white soup. Boil 
one quart of chestnuts just long enough 
for the shell and inner husk to be re- 
moved. Melt one heaping tablespoon of 
butter in a saucepan, add two sliced 
onions, a few pieces of celery, fry with- 
out browning, then pour in one and one- 
half pints of water or vegetable stock, 
add salt, pepper and mace to taste; also 
the chestnuts. Cook gently for one hour. 
Beat up the yolks of two eggs and mix 
with them one cup of milk. Pour this 
into a large bowl and strain the soup into 
it, stirring all the time. Rub the chest- 
nuts well through the sieve, add and re- 
turn to the pan. Sprinkle in a table- 
spoon of chopped parsley. Make hot, 
but do not allow to boil. Serve with tiny 
pieces of fried bread. M. H. N. 
Vegetable Souffle 

Blend two heaping tablespoons of butter 
with two heaping tablespoons of flour 
in a saucepan over the fire, gradually 
add one cup of milk, stir till boiling, then 
add three ounces of grated Parmesan 
cheese, th. yolks of two eggs, one table- 
spoon of chopped parsley and seasoning 
of salt, pepper and paprika. Remove 
from the fire and fold in the stiffly beaten 
whites of three eggs. Put some pieces of 
nicely boiled cauliflower into a greased 
mold, then some slices of seasoned toma- 
toes. Pour in the mixture, sprinkle on 
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a few browned bread crumbs and_ bake 
for half an hour or till firm and risen. 
Garnish with water cress and serve imme- 
diately. M. H. N. 


Tomato Croquettes 


Chop three hard-cooked eggs, cut them 
into a bowl, add to them the pulp of two 
large tomatoes, a tablespoon of chopped 
parsley, one teaspoon of powdered herbs, 
one-quarter of a pound of mashed pota- 
toes, the yolks of two eggs, one-quarter 
teaspoon of lemon juice, salt and pepper 
to taste. Mix and shape into croquettes. 
Dust over with flour, brush with beaten 
egg, and roll in fine bread crumbs. Fry 
till golden in very hot fat. Serve hot 
garnished with parsley. M. H. N. 


Nuttolene a la Creme 


Break one-half pound of mnuttolene 
in pieces with a fork or put through a 
ricer. Mix with it two hard-cooked eggs 
that have been put through a colander, 
add one-half teaspoon of salt. Rub two- 
thirds cup of pastry flour to a smooth 
paste with cold water. Pour gradually 
into one and one-half cups of boiling 
milk stirring until smooth. Pour this 
over the well-beaten eggs, adding a little 
chopped onion and two teaspoons of 
salt. The sauce and nuttolene should be 
placed in a baking dish in layers with 
the sauce on top. Sprinkle with gluten 
or fine cracker crumbs and bake fifteen 
or twenty minutes or until bubbling all 
through and slightly browned on top. 
The sauce must be very thick as for cro- 
quettes. M. S. 


Mock Chicken Salad 


Take two cups of nuttolene, cut in 
small dice, three hard-cooked eggs pressed 
through a colander, one-half cup of cel- 
ery chopped fine, salt to taste. Mix 
well together in order given, add mayon- 
maise dressing and garnish with lettuce 
or parsley. M. S. 


Candy for Children 


Buy dark dates by the box (a twelve- 
pound box for about $1.20, usually). 
Grind the dates, using next to the finest 
knife of the food chopper. To two cups 
of date pulp use two large tablespoons of 
nut butter, mix them thoroughly, knead 
a short time, roll out to about three- 
fourths of an inch thickness and cut into 
cubes and roll in oiled paper. The fruit 
and nuts make a very pleasing combina- 
tion and are a natural sweet which has 
also a high nutritive value. The dates 
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overcome any difficulty in digesting the 
nut butter. M. A. 

These foods do not stimulate, and the 
proteid is concentrated. Among them 
our “strength food” or tissue-builder is 
found in a clean, health-giving form, and 
within reach of all. 


CRANBERRY BAVARIAN CREAM—Stew 
one quart of cranberries; while hot 
rub through sieve; measure half a 
pint and add to it one-half cup of gran- 
ulated sugar. Have a quarter of a box 
of gelatin soaked in a quarter of a cup 
of water one hour; set the bowl over 
steam to dissolve the gelatin, then add 
the cranberries. Turn it into an earth- 
enware bowl, set in a pan of ice water 
and beat until it is perfectly cold and 
begins to thicken, then add half a cup 
of rich milk and beat again, and at last 
add half a eup of whipped cream. Beat 
it thoroughly and turn into a mold and 
set. on the ice to congeal. Serve with 
whipped cream and a few chopped al- 
monds added. A. H. 


CRANBERRY PrE—Nearly everybody 
cooks eranberries before making them 
into a pie, but we like this recipe much 
better: Chop fine one cup of cranberries, 
add a cup of sugar and the yolks of three 
eggs; stir together and bake with only 
one crust. When the pie is done, spread 
over the top the beaten whites of the 
eggs (flavored with one teaspoon of 
lemon and one tablespoon of sugar. Set 
in the oven for a very few minutes, until 
the frosting is of a delicate straw color. 
Dame McDow. 


Arter the very unappetizing dis- 
closures recently made by certain news- 
papers and magazines in regard to the 
manufacture of gelatin, it was an agree- 
able discovery that common sago fur- 
nishes a clean and wholesome substitute 
for that culinary adjunct. Added to 
sherbets and ice creams sago is fully as 
satisfactory as gelatin. Soak one table- 
spoon of sago in one-half pint of water 
for an hour, then cook in double boiler 
till perfectly transparent, stirring fre- 
quently. Remove from fire, beat vigor- 
ously to break globules and pass through 
a strainer. This is a sufficient quantity 
to impart smoothness to two quarts of 
ice cream. <A mold of tomato salad may 
be put together on a sago basis, which 
will not melt when removed from the ice. 


AAV AS: 


What to Eat in November 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


fFoods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Pears A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Corn muffins A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Baked potatoes 
with eggs F 


Brown bread A 

Grapes H 
Cocoa A 
Dinner 


Sweet potatoes A 
Pork chops D 
Apple sauce A 
Celery G 
Pumpkin pie H 
Small coffee H 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 

Toast A 
Coffee Ti 


Guncheon or Supper 
Fried scallops D 


Sweet potatoes A 
Sliced oranges H 
Cookies A 
Tea EH 
Dinner 


Cream of celery 
soup B 
Crackers A 
Sunday’s roast beef 
reheated D 
Macaroni A 
Brussels sprouts A 
Cranberry tarts H 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Brealfast 


Grapes A 
Minced beef C 
Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Vegetable salad F 
Bread A 

Hot apple pudding I 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Baked ham D 
Baked potatoes A 
Fried eggplant B 
Mustard pickles E 
Orange puffs H 
Small coffee E 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas A 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Toast A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Eggs with bacon 
and peppers* F 
Biscuits A 
Grape sauce A 
Cookies H 
Tea EB 


Dinner 


Julienne soup A 
Toast points A 
Stuffed hearts D 
Pickles E 
Browned potatoes A 
Fruit salad H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Eggs boiled in 
shell C 
Graham gems A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


C fish balls and 
bacon F 
Bread A 

Fruit pie* I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Salmon in egg 
sauce D 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes A 
Caulifiower A 
Danish pudding* I 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples E 
Cereal with top 
milk B 


Crisp bacon B 
Popovers A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Philadelphia 
scrapple F 
Ginger cake* H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Rebaked ham D 
Stuffed potatoes A 
Peas A 
Chopped red cab- 
bage E | 
Minute pudding H 
Small coffee E 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapefruit E 
Parsley omelet € 
Rolls A 

Coffee E 


Dinner 


Stewed rabbit* D 
Glace potatoes B 
Baked onions A 
Mint jelly 
Chocolate ice 
cream I 
Small coffee B 


Supper 


Lobster or crab 
meat in ramekins C 
Olive sandwiches A 
Frosted cakes* H 

' Cocoa A , 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes A 
Cereal with 
top milk B 
Johnnycakes. B 

Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Spaghetti, Italian 
style F 
Celery G 

Bread A 

Frosted cakes H 
Tea BE 


Dinner 


Mock venison* C 
Boiled potatoes A 
Baked squash G 
Apple pie and 
cheese I 
Small coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Cereal and top 
milk B 

Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Smoked halibut C 
Stuffed peppers F 
Bread A 
Angel cake H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Black bean soup A 
Beefsteak C 
Mashed potatoes A 
Peas A 
Romaine salad A 
Small coffee EF 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


Apples E 
Fried mush _ with 
maple syrup B 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Hungarian 
goulash D 
Italian chest- 
nuts G@ 

Grapes H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Veal cutlet C 
Riced potatoes A 
Corn fritters B 
Apple pudding with 
molasses sauce I 
Small coffee E 


THANKSGIVING 
DAY 


Breakfast 


Pears E 
Poached eggs C 
Oatmeal muffins B 
Coffee EB 


Dinner 
Oyster cocktail BH 
Roast turkey* D 


Cranberry sauce B 
Candied sweet 
potatoes B 
Escalloped onions A 
‘Peas B Celery G@ 
Lettuce with cheese 
salad B 
Mince pie I 
Pumpkin pie [ 
Small coffee E 
Bonbons A 
Supper 
Cheese fondu C 
Lettuce sand- 
wiches 
Nuts A Raisins A 
Tea EH 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Creamed codfish C 
Bread and butter A 

Coffee E 


GOOD EATING 


Guncheon or Supper Luncheon or Supper 


Veal and= “rice 
croquettes F 
Tomato sauce B 
Pumpkin pie I 
Tea H 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Baked bluefish C 
Potato balls A 
Pimento and 
lettuce G 
Small cakes H 
Coffee EH 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked apples B 
Cereal with 
top milk B 
Doughnuts B 

Coffee E 


yw 


Stuffed beets C 
Graham tea 
biscuit* B 
Fruit A 
Tea E 


Dinner 


Sweet potatoes, 
Southern style A 
Casserole of tur- 

key D 
Cranberry jelly EH 

String beans G 
Nuts and raisins ]1 

Small coffee E 
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SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Baked oranges* A 
Poached eggs on 
toast C 
Coffee H 
Dinner 
Sirloin steak C 
Marbled potatoes E 
Glazed pumpkin B 
Celery G 
Mince pie I 
Coffee EK 
Supper 
Turkey patties C 
Preserved pears E 
Cake H Tea HE 


(<-> These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 


and economical. 


Families desiring a more elabe- 


rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda. 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THE EDITORS. 


wy 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is founé 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, iz 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Brussels sprouts 
Alligator pears 
Eggplant 
Artichokes 
Cauliflower 
Pumpkin 
Rutabaga 
Spinach 


Chicory with dress- 
ing 

Endive with dress- 
ing 

Clear soups 

Crackers 

Sweet potatoes 

Stewed fruits 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


Fried eggplant 

Peas in patty shells 

Carameled sweet 
potatoes 

Waffles with syrup 

Fried oysters 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Chicken 
Squab 
Guineas 
Quail 
Lobster 
Scallops 
Salmon 


Warmed-over pota- 
toes 

Sauted cereals 

Fruit cakes 

Steamed pudding 

Banbury tarts 


Flounders 
Spanish mackerel 
Boiled beef 
Eggs cooked 
way 
Stuffed vegetables 
Meat souffies 


any 


Tissue-Building and Repairing 


(Hearty) 


Roast beef 
Roast venison 
Ducks 

Fried fish 
Fried chicken 
Rabbit stew 
Roast pork 
Veal 


D 


Baked ham 
Stuffed heart 
Baked beans 
Cooked nut dishes 
Casseroled meats 
Stews with vege- 
tables 
Meat pies 


Appetizers EF 


Clear soups 
Canapes 

Hors d’ceuvres 
Barberry jelly 


“* Complete 
Philadelphia scrap- 


ple 

Macaroni and 
cheese 

Potatoes baked with 
eggs 


Stews with dump- 
lings 


Cranberry 
Radishes 
Olives 
Pickles 


Foods F 


Nut and 
sandwiches 

Club sandwiches 

Cottage pie 

Dates stuffed with 
cheese 

Nut loaf 

Vegetable salads 


sauce 


raisim 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Lettuce 
Escarole 
Celery 
Endive 
Cabbage 


Prunes 

Apples 

Pears 

Prepared cereals 
Bran gems 


Light Desserts H 


Whipped cream pie 

Cream puffs 

Popovers with fruit 
sauce 

Coffee jelly 

Rebecca pudding 


Chocolate junket 
Apple souffle 
Fruit trifle 
Grape patties 
Floating island 
Angel cake 


Hearty Desserts J 


Chocolate layer 
cakes 

Stuffed figs with 
cream 


Apple pudding with 
molasses sauce 
Ice cream with cake 


Pumpkin pie 
Orange shortcake 
with cream 
Caramel custards 
Washington pie 
Stewed fruit with 
whipped cream 


How to Follow the Menus. 


[See the two pages directly preceding} 


The menus begin with Monday this 
month, so that the Sunday following 
Thanksgiving Day may be given. The 
baked potatoes and eggs given im the 
first luncheon is a scalloped dish of eold 
boiled potatoes and hard-cooked eggs. 

If the pork chops for dinner Monday 
are baked in the oven the cooking will 
be accomplished with little labor and 
without smoke. 

A sauce of mayonnaise dressing to 
which chopped pickles and capers are 
added is the best thing to serve with 
fried seallops, but homemade piccalilli 
comes pretty close to being as good. 

If macaroni and brussels sprouts are 
left from dinner Tuesday, a combination 
of the two with a boiled dressing will 
be found to make a delectable salad for 
luncheon the next day. Walnuts, beets 
and macaroni also make a good salad. 

When a meat must be reheated or 
served two or three times it is best to 
allow a few meals to intervene between 
the servings. A meat like ham, which 
keeps so well, may easily wait over two 
or three days before its reappearance. 
Careful, contmmuous basting of the ham 
in reheating improves it with each re- 
heating. 

The crab meat in ramekins served for 
supper the first Sunday may be made of 
canned crab meat. It is mixed with a 
highly seasoned sauce, put in the rame- 
kins (or tivy baking dishes), covered 
with buttered crumbs and browned in 
the oven. The addition of chicken livers, 
mushrooms and truffles improves the dish. 

But a small part of a package of 
smoked halibut will be used for luncheon 
Tuesday. The remainder, freshened by 
pouring boiling water over it and heated 
in a white sauce, may be served on toast 
at some future breakfast. It is best to 
serve an acid fruit before such a break- 
fast dish; oranges or grapefruit. 

The dinner as given for Thanksgiving 
Day would not be expensive. Still, for 
economy’s sake the oyster cocktail, peas, 
one pie and bonbons may be omitted and 
a highly satisfactory feast will remain. 

The cocktail sauce may be prepared 
a day or so beforehand, or one of the 
bottled varieties may be used. Be sure 
everything is very cold when serving the 
oyster cocktail. The preparation of the 


turkey is given in the menu recipes. The 
cranberry sauce, if strained, should be 
molded in small glasses or forms. As the 
onions are escalloped, serve the peas with 
only the usual seasoning of butter, salt 
and pepper. 

For the salad place a nest of lettuce 
leaves on each plate. Form cream cheese 
in small balls or eggs, put three or four in 
each nest and pour over them a French 
dressing. 

If the beets for luncheon Saturday are 
stuffed with a chopped nut mixture, they 
will furnish enough nourishment. 

The marbled potatoes served at dinner 
the last Sunday are mashed potatoes, 
part colored with the yolks of eggs and 
tomatoes, and arranged in layers or 
masses in the serving dish. The recipe is 
given with the vegetarian article. 

The last remnants of the turkey may 
be minced and mixed with gravy and 
served in patty shells made of a rich 
pastry formed over individual muffin pans. 


Menu Recipes 


ere: are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 581] 


Orange Marmalade Icing H 


One cup of granulated sugar, one- 
quarter cup orange marmalade. Mozrsten 
this with boiling water until it is a thin 
paste, cook until it forms a soft ball 
in cold water. Remove from fire and beat 
as you would fudge, until ereamy. Spread 
on with warm knife. E. T. M. 


Roast Turkey C 


I never found a recipe for roast tur- 
key that to my way of thinking compares 
with the method used by my Danish 
grandmother. Soak one and _ one-half 
dozen prunes overnight and boil them 
twenty minutes. Drain from their juice 
and stuff the breast of the turkey with 
the prunes and three or four apples, 
pared, cored and quartered. Stuff the 
rest of the turkey with a dressing made 
of fine bread crumbs carefully seasoned 
with salt, pepper, sweet marjoram and a 
little finely chopped onion, moistened with 
melted butter and some thick cream. Put 
the turkey into a moderate oven early, 
and baste often. Just before serving heat 


GOOD EATING 


the oven and brown the bird to the de- 
sired shade. Make a rich, brown gravy, 
to whieh add the giblets, which have been 
boiled until tender and finely chopped. 
We have used this method for years, and 
though we occasionally try a chestnut or 
oyster stuffing we always return to our 
original recipe. J. B. N. 


Preserved Ginger Gingerbread H 


To make an extra nice gingerbread for 
an extra “ gingerbread occasion,” instead 
of molasses or ordinary syrup, use the 
syrup of preserved ginger and also a 
little of the ginger itself, cut and used as 
citron. You will agree with us that this 
is a gingerbread “fit for the gods.” 
G.2EeB 


Baked Oranges E 


Cutting a slice nearly off the top of 
the oranges to form a lid, insert a tea- 
spoon of sugar and a few drops of lemon 
juice. Bake the oranges as you would 
apples, send to the table hot and eat with 
cream and sugar. C. A. F. 


Mock Venison C 


. Four or five days ‘before it is to be 
served, select a fine leg, or have the meat 
man cut out the saddle of mutton if 
for a formal dinner. Trim off all fatty 
tissue, then lay it in a covered dish with 
two sliced onions and sprinkle with whole 
spices, pepper, cloves, allspice, a few bay 
leaves and crushed juniper berries. Do 
not omit the last; they can be procured 
at the druggist’s, and it is these which 
impart the flavor of game to the mutton. 
Cover with diluted vinegar or red wine 
and let stand four or five days. To pre- 
pare for roasting, lard with strips of 
bacon, dredge with flour and roast slowly, 
with water in the pan. M.S. 


Fruit Pie I 


The recipe for this fruit pie was sent 
me by a friend who has lately gone to 
California to live. Other lovers of pie 
may be glad to know how it is made. 
The recipe is as follows: one-half pound 
of dried figs, one-half pound of dried 
prunes, one-half pound of seedless raisins, 
one-half pound of currants, one-quarter 
pound of citron, one-eighth pound of erys- 
tallized ginger, one large greening or 
other large juicy apple, the juice and 
rind of a lemon and the juice and 
rind of a small orange. Steam the figs 
and the prunes until they are plump, 
wash the currants and raisins, pare and 
core the apple and grate the lemon and 
orange peel and strain the juice. Put 
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the fruit through the chopping machine, 
or chop in a wooden bowl. Then put 
the chopped fruit in a saucepan, pour 
in enough of the water which the figs and 
prunes were plumped in to cover the 
fruit, and stew gently for five minutes, 
adding a level cup of granulated sugar, 
a pinch of cloves and one of cinnamon 
and the fruit juice. Take from the fire 
and fill the pie plates, which are at hand 
already lined with paste. When the pies 
are all filled, put a lattice of dough 
across the top of each and set in the oven 
to bake. Serve hot. M. E. M. 


Danish Pudding T 


Pare and core six apples, chop inte 
small pieces and sprinkle with one-half 
cup of sugar. Have ready two cups of 
bread crumbs, soaked in one-haJf cup of 
milk to which one tablespoon of melted 
butter has been added. Beat two eggs 
till light, add to them a grating of nutmeg, 
a pinch of cinnamon and a good pineh of 
salt. Mix the apple with the soaked 
bread crumbs, then the eggs and lastly 
two dozen blanched almonds chopped fine. 
Thin the mixture down to the consistency 
of brown betty by adding milk as needed. 
Then pour into buttered tin and bake 
until it leaves the sides. Serve, turned 
out, with sweetened cream. T. F. 


Pear Salad F 


Select large, perfect pears which are 
fully ripe without being too soft. Cut 
off all of the smaller or stem end, and if 
necessary, take a thin slice from the 
blossom end to make them stand level. 
Scoop out the inside, leaving cups a little 
over half an inch thick. Then, holding 
them in an old napkin, carefully pare 
off the skin. As the pear cups should be 
prepared just before serving, have ready 
seeded white grapes, grapefruit, pine- 
apple and English walnuts, all eut small. 
Equal bulk of these four ingredients 
makes a good combination, and only a 
small amount of each is needed, because 
the cups do not hold much. Make a 
dressing by rubbing one-half teaspoon 
salt into two egg yolks and beating in, 
drop by drop, six tablespoons of olive 
oil. Add slowly one tablespoon lemon 
juice and lastly fold in six tablespoons 
of cream, whipped stiff. Color with one 
or two drops of spinach green. Add 
part of this dressing, which should be 
very stiff, to the well-drained fruit mix- 
ture and fill the cups. On top of each 
put a spoonful of the dressing, and place 
in a saucer-shaped nest of lettuce. A. S. 


Original Recipes 


By Maria Parloa 


Macaroni Flour Bread and Rolls 

It is only within a few years that mac- 
aroni flour has been used for bread in 
this country. Macaroni flour contains 
more gluten than does the best white 
flour. Combined with white flour it makes 
a nutritious, fine-flavored bread. The 
color is darker and the texture not quite 
as delicate as that made wholly with white 
flour, but the flavor is much richer and 
nuttier. If people would give this bread 
a fair trial they would not willingly re- 
turn to bread made wholly of fine, white 
flour. Here is a rule that will give sat- 
isfactory results. It is one which I have 
used in my own home for a long time. 

One quart of best white flour, two 
quarts macaroni flour, one and one-half 
pints tepid water, three-quarters cake 
compressed yeast, three tablespoons but- 
ter or lard, one and one-half teaspoons 
salt, one teaspoon sugar. 

Sift the flour into a warm mixing bowl, 
and mix the sugar, salt and shortening 
with it. Dissolve the yeast in a little of 
the water, and then mix with all the 
water. Pour this on the flour and mix 
well with a strong spoon. Sprinkle the 
breadboard lightly with flour and turn 
the dough out on it. Knead until the 
dough is smooth and elastic. It will take 
about twenty minutes. Return the dough 
to the bowl and cover with a tin pan, 
and over this put a woolen or a cotton 
blanket. Let rise overnight. In the 
morning the dough should be very light 
and spongy. Cut it down well and divide 
into two parts. Make two loaves of one 
half and rolls of the other half. Let the 
rolls rise to a little more than double 
and the loaves to a little less than the 
original size. Bake the rolls for fifteen 
minutes in a very hot oven and the loaves 
for one hour and a quarter, having a hot 
oven for the first twenty minutes, then 
reducing the heat gradually until the oven 
is rather cool the last half hour. 

To shape the rolls, take a piece of 
dough about the size of a small egg and 
shape it with the hands into a round ball. 
Now roll it between the hands into a long, 
slender roll. Place the rolls in lightly 


buttered pans, being careful not to let 


them touch. Cover closely and set in a 
warm place to rise. As soon as they are 


baked turn them out of the baking pan. 
Never use anything but butter for greas- 
ing the pans. It takes very little, and it 
improves the crusts one hundred per cent. 


Fish. Hash with Bacon 


One-half pint of raw, salt fish, five 
medium-sized potatoes, one-quarter pound 
bacon, one-quarter teaspoon of pepper. 

Shred the fish fine and pack solidly in 
the cup. Pare the potatoes and put them 
in a stewpan and.spread the fish on 
top of them. Cover the potatoes and fish 
with boiling water. Place on the fire and 
cook just thirty minutes. While the fish 
and potatoes are cooking slice the bacon 
very thin. Fry over a moderately hot 
fire, turning constantly, and being eare- 
ful not to let the bacon or fat get too 
brown. Take the erisp bacon from the 
pan and keep warm. Move the frying pan 
back where it will just keep warm. When 
the fish and potatoes have been cooking 
thirty minutes strain off the water and 
mash light and fine. Pour half the bacon 
fat over the hash, add the pepper and 
mix well. Spread this in the frying pan, 
in which you have left half the bacon fat. 
Cover the pan and place on a moderately 
hot part of the range. Cook slowly for 


half an hour, being careful not to burn. 


Fold and turn out on a hot dish. Gar- 
nish with the bacon and serve at once. 


Soft Molasses Cookies 


Two cups molasses, one cup sour milk, 
one-half cup butter, four and one-half 
cups flour, one egg, one tablespoon gin- 
ger, two teaspoons of baking soda. 

Put the molasses and butter in a deep 
graniteware pan, and put on the range 
to boil. Beat the egg light. , When the 
molasses and butter have boiled two min- 
utes add the ginger and soda and take 
from the fire. Stir in the sour milk and 
the beaten egg, then the sifted flour. 
Beat well. Butter tin sheets or large 
pans and drop the batter on them in tea- 
spoonfuls, being careful to leave space for 
the cookies to spread. Bake in a quick 
oven. Sweet drippings or lard may be 
substituted for the butter. 


App orange juice and the grated yel- 
low peel to apple sauce that is not very 
sweet and serve with wild or tame duck. 


Thanksgiving Animals I Have Known 


By Anne Warner 


(See Illustration, Page 570.) 


HEN I was very young we chil- 
dren used to manufacture ani- 
mals out of potatoes, turnips and 

lemons, when we could get them, by add- 
ing sticks for legs, black-headed pins or 
cloves for eyes, by cutting features and 
otherwise making each particular effort 
look natural. Last year this idea was 
elaborated by a bevy of girls for a 
Thanksgiving table, and the results in 
many cases were artistic as well as sur- 
prising. 

Candelabra, which occupied the ends 
of the table, certainly ‘never were on 
sea or land” before. The center shaft 
of each candelabrum was a large, long 
eucumber. Near the heavier end four sticks 
were inserted, the other ends being put 
into apples, thus holding the cucumber up- 
right, and giving a firm foundation. Near 
the top of the cucumber two sticks, run 
into it, held each a small turnip, the 
top of the shaft having a turnip impaled 
upon it, also. From each turnip another 
stick was stuck into the large end of half 
a carrot, the upper surface of which was 
hollowed out, to fit a short candle. Small 
meat skewers are the best sticks to use. 
Around the table stalked a grotesque pro- 


cession of vegetable monstrosities which 
‘would -have given even the California 
wizard a nightmare. 

A. giraffe-like animal was made of a 
long pepper with skewers for legs, a 
skewered bean for a neck and a small 
potato for a head, with shoe-button eyes. 

The queer chicken had a lemon body 
spotted with buttons, skewer legs, bean 
neck and tail, a potato head and a tooth- 
pick bill. 

A eueumber beast had its legs artisti- 
eally draped with string beans, and the 
ends of beans mounted on toothpicks for 
ears. 

The pepper octopus had but six legs, 
but it had a tail and antennz, and its 
black shoe-button eyes were made to look 
wild by inserting them in circles of white 
paper. 

The natural shape of a carrot was 
taken advantage of in still another ani- 
mal. It already had a tail, so only 
skewer legs and a radish head were sup- 
plied. There are a great many possibil- 
ities in this line, and the results are 
pleasing to the eye, as well as affording 
amusement. 
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HOME SCIENCE TO THE FRONT 


S° THE women are being stampeded by pots 
“J and kettles! Flocking pellmell, as fast as 
ever they can go, away from the slavery of the 
kitchen and dining room and parlor to the 
shop, the mill and the cffice. 

The situation is pictured in strong eolors by 
the socialistie school of writers. If we may 
eredit their forebodings—uttered, it would seem, 
with more of relish than regret—the disappear- 
ance of the individual American home is only 
a matter of time; the census of 1910, they say, 
will make revelations beside which the figures 
of the year 1900 were trifling in comparison. 

It is not to be denied that the feminine 
worker, her head once inside the industrial tent, 
will soon be pretty well within. She is in busi- 
ness, for good and all, with a corresponding loss, 
it may be, to the traditional life of the home. 
But are not the writers who are dilating upon 
this theme like the alarmists who were wont 
every year to remind us of the appalling influx 
of immigrants from the south of Europe? Our 
invaders were quite numerous enough, to be sure, 
but when someone calmly pointed to the fact 
that scores of thousands of these people went 
back to Italy every winter, returning to 
America each spring to be counted over again 
im our immigrant statistics, our alarm somewhat 
subsided. 

_ Cupid is not dead. Nor is the old-fashioned 
love of home. Girls and women whose early 
zareers are laid in the office and the store have 
a way, a great many of them, of surrendering 
she independent income and the durance of 
srade and school for the “slavery” which we 
near so much about, which in the long run they 
seem to prefer. And, by the way, the domestic 
slavery of a woman who has been through the 
industrial mill need not give us acute concern. 

Furthermore, it is time for our alarmist 
friends to wake up and learn that housekeeping 
and home making are not at all what they were 
Swenty or thirty, or even ten, years ago; that 
there is a New Housekeeping which is sweeping 
the United States of America with a force and 
enthusiasm which the general publie is only just 
Beginning to appreciate. 

It may interest the victim of alarums to know 
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that in the great movement for industrial edu- 
cation, which is world-wide, the claims of house- 
hold technology—home science—are at the very 
forefront; that the schools of home science are 
multiplying, steadily; that the number of grad- 
uates is increasing in a far greater ratio, and 
the demand for the graduates so sharp as to 
exceed the supply. By way of illustration, we 
may add, it is no easy matter for a magazine 
to secure the services of one competent gradu- 
ate in household technology on its staff, the 
educational field swallowing these young women 
up as fast as they receive their degrees. The 
country is literally crying for women trained 
in home science; there are not enough to go 
around. , 

Among the rich and the well to do it is now 
the fashion, and a mighty good one, to learn 
not merely cookery but the great, noble profes- 
sion of home making and motherhood. The 
number of wealthy students in the institutions 
and courses of household technology is a con- 
spicuous fact. Where these people lead, many 
others will soon follow. Once the girl who is 
fitting herself for the earning of a livelihood 
sees clearly that the home science field is a far 
more profitable one than the old, overcrowded — 
ones, she will turn in that direction. ’ 

The great new building of the department of 
household arts at Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city, will soon find its 
capacity taxed. Simmons College in Boston, 
Pratt Institute in Brooklyn, the Margaret Mor- 
rison Carnegie School in Pittsburg, Chicago 
University, the University of Illinois—these and 
many other schools are doing for the home of 
the future what Harvard College did nearly 
three centuries ago for the publie school system 
of this nation. 

The farm people, in their new prosperity and 
desire for more of the refinements of living, are 
beginning to eall for the introduction in the 
rural schools of household technology, which 
they see well established in the cities and towns. 
One of the foremost topics of discussion at the 
annual meeting of the National Education Asso- 
ciation in Denver the past summer was the 
need of home science in the elementary schools 
throughout the country. The women’s clubs 
far and wide have the matter at heart; the New 
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Jersey State Federation of Women’s Clubs has 
just inaugurated a state-wide movement for the’ 
extension of home science work in the schools. 
New York has long been notable for its activity 
in this direetion. Wisconsin, through its state 
university, is teaching even the married women 
how to keep house. Our zeal may yet dvive us 
to the adoption of the German method of trav- 
eling cooking sehools earried on at state ex- 
pense. The teachers in the traveling schools 
visit the homes, learn actual conditions and give 
the bewildered housewife a fresh start. The 
passage by Congress the coming winter of the 
Davis bill, so called, which provides for federal 
aid in the promotion of industrial training, in- 
cluding home science, will prove of very great 
benefit to the American home. 

It is part of the socialistic propaganda, which 
is very active just now, to sow the seeds of 
discontent and dislike of things domestie among 
the women—a thing not very difficult to do 
among the unthinking. The socialist program, 
earried to a logical conelusion, would abolish 
the individual home, as we Americans know it. 
So long, however, as our women and girls 
hunger and thirst as they do now for a knowl- 
edge of better home making, we need have few 
fears for the future of the home. 


THANKSGIVING THOUGHTS 


A SUPERSENSITIVE person once took the 
-& writer of these lines to task for expressing 
gratitude that his lot was not that of someone 
who was just then in great trouble. “ Ah! you 
are thankful that someone else has that dread- 
ful experience, instead of yourself. An unself- 
ish spirit, indeed! For those around you, the 
difficulty and sorrow; for yourself, the peace 
and happiness!” 

A thought was there which will bear con- 
sideration. But in the contemplation of the 
sorrow and trouble all about, the reflection 
eomes that one has little or nothing of which 
to complain, and should be deeply grateful for 
these negative blessings, if so they may be des- 
ignated, as well as for the more positive ones. 

It is not from a fat pocketbook and a full 
stomach that gratitude springs at its freshest 





and best. Thanksgiving is a flower that blooms, 
rare and sweet, after the storms of adversity. 
Even so was it on the Plymouth shore nearly 
three hundred years ago. 

“Get down on thy knees and thank God 
fasting,” is the mjunction Shakespeare puts 
in the mouth of one of his characters. The 
prayer of gratitude will rise lighter before the 
dinner. But we all want the dinner, and a right 
jolly time, and the properly grateful person is 
the most clearly entitled to it, and, likely, will 
find the keenest relish. 

If tempted to leave youth and high hope be- 
hind, take a look at our “ Thanksgiving Folks ” 
this month and be wise. 


BY THE WAY 


Isn’t it about time second childhood received 
some consideration at the hands of the philan- 
thropically inclined? Baby-saving organizations 
have been springing up like the cockleshells in 
Mary Contrary’s garden, but the broken and 
decrepit eld folks are still left, for the most 
part, to chance and—relatives! 


The Department of Agriculture at Washing- 
ton would have the public to know that it is 
enforcing the Pure Food Law with a good deal 
of vigor. Some six hundred eases have been 
reported to the attorney-general for eriminal 
prosecution during the three years’ life of the 
law, and fines of some $20,000 have been col- 
leeted. Well and good. These faets, however, 
do not blind the public to the havoe which some 
of Secretary Wilson’s decisions played with the 
statute, weakening it materially. 


Interesting references to co-operative buying 
among suburban families have come to hand 
in connection with our inquiry into suburban 
life and the cost of living. Do our readers 
happen to know of instances of successful co- 
operative buying? We should like very much 
to know what is being done im this direction. 
Suburban communities would seem to be the - 
logical places for co-operation in the purchase 
of household supplies. 
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A Comparative Record of the Cost of Living in a New York 
Apartment and in a Suburb, as Kept by a Family of Two 


By a Commuter 








EK CAME biithely 
from the university 
campus to — start 
housekeeping in New 
York on $1,000 a 
year and prospects. 
On little more than 

this sum our fathers had raised sizeable 
families in their rural towns and were 
considered well-to-do citizens besides, and 
we thought we should be éxtravagant 
indeed to spend more than that for “ just 
us two.” Our parents thought the same 
and that is how we came to keep this eash 
account, 

Illness used the whole of our salary 
the first year, and our fathers generously 
helped us to meet the living expenses. 
These seemed to us so “awfully” high 
that we took to writing down every cent 
spent, not only that we might insist on our 
benefactors seeing just where the money 
had gone and so justify ourselves in what 
must seem to them extravagant expendi- 
ture, but also to help ourselves see where 
we might possibly eut down a little more. 
It proved so useful that it has been con- 
tinued without a break and now affords 
some interesting comparisons on city and 
suburban life. 

My husband’s business required that 
we live nicely. We decided on Brooklyn 
as the cheapest suitable and accessible 
place, and took a five-room apartment in 
a two-family house in a decidedly good 
neighborhood. We kept no servant, but 
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had a woman come in one day a week. 
Only a few blocks away were fruit and 
vegetable stores, and I had plenty of 
time to look about and buy to the best 
advantage. Transportation was by trolley 
and a long ferry, or by elevated and the 
bridge, with a long walk at the end. Both 
routes gave rise to many delays and ex- 
posures, which resulted in the serious ill- 
ness of the man of the house. My illness, 


“while not caused by city life, was cer- 


tainly prolonged by it and recovery was 
helped by later suburban life. 

Aside from medical expenses, which 
really should be placed to the debit of - 
eity life, since it had so great a part in 
causing them, and omitting personal ex- 
penses and furnishing, our expenses aver- 
aged for each month of one and one-half 
years as follows: 





Rent, including heat .......... $32.00 
Fuel for cooking and lighting .. 4.83 
NW Oodttotal pee rar kh. <.1,\c: Steele 22.00 
Service, woman by the day .... 5.00 
Current; brooms, soap, etc .... 2.00 
Transportaviouse. . Tacs. ccs coon 5.00 

Ease eitecery costs: thi g: oe eet $71.83 


Four months of this time a relative 
was with us. The food item increased 
six dollars for each month and dropped 
to normal when she left. This, with other 
instances, indicates that a little over one- 


‘fourth is the proper proportion to use in 


reducing families of varying sizes to the 
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common denominator of two in family, 
and viee versa, and I have used it in 
further statements of expense. That is, 
when our account includes a servant, for 
instance, I deduct that proportion of 
the food cost as hers, leaving the final 
statement comparable with the above, in 
terms of the cost for a family of. two. 

We went South for several months, 
paying our heavy traveling expenses and 
board while there for less than it would 
have cost to live in New York, and re- 
turned to board in the city itself. We 
had one large room with private bath and 
good closets, three blocks from Central 
Park, in a boarding house filled with 
respectable people. The cost was $20 
a week for the two, including board. This 
was in the summer. In winter the same 
accommodations would have eost $30 to 
$35. In our experience, and in that of 
numerous acquaintances, the well-recom- 
mended house where both room and board 
may be had is the best, and in the end 
the cheapest. Arrangements can be made 
for one, two or three meals a day at pro- 
portionate prices, and if one is somewhat 
of a fixture special rates are always made. 

Meanwhile we were searching the sub- 
urbs for a suitable home, surrounded by 
elbow room and green grass, and within 
the possibilities of our income, which 
had been increased, or we should have 
felt that we must go back to apartment 
life. We decided on the suburb of a 
suburb, the edge of a town of fifty thou- 
sand inhabitants, within the limits of 
greater New York. Commutation is by 
short ferry and train, both running at 
frequent intervals and affording no delay 
or exposure. The time required for the 
trip is less than to where we formerly 
lived in Brooklyn or to the desirable up- 
per west side places, and there is always 
a seat. 

Our living expenses were surprisingly 
increased. Rent was the same as before, 
but did not include heat. Gas for light- 
ing a whole house and at a higher rate 
was $3 more a month. An extra day a 
week for cleaning porches, washing more 
windows, etc, made service $10 instead of 
$5. Commutation inereased only $1.50, 
but single fares eost fifty cents a trip 
more than our car fares from Brooklyn. 
There is the possibility of the trolley 
for a five-cent fare to the ferry. The 
trip is too long and tiresome to appeal 
to me as an economy, The food increased 
one-fourth for really less attractive ma- 
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terial. Our expenses were now as fol- 
lows: i 
Rent, not including heat ....... $32.00 
Fuel for cooking, heating and © , 
PEEP ae fe oe sia etmds mts e regiees uae 
pe cigs tle iphone aaeioe ph oh rie ALD) 
Current, including keeping up 
THES IA Wit its ccs cies cae ee es cei 4.00 
MOOW 5? sameeren tee rere cee ey 29.00 
Fare, one trip a week for myself 2.00 
Tra UP ete ce ete, sre mcecc. soe eheras $94.45 


This makes a difference of $22 a month. 
Prices have increased everywhere, but I 
have tried to take that into account. 
The increased cost of providing and main- 
taining furniture for a larger house I 
have not mentioned, as there is no com- 
parable item in the other list. The ques- 
tion of company cannot be so summarily 
dismissed. “ Everybody goes through 
New York,” and when one has a whole 
house, not only one’s friends, but one’s 
bare acquaintances, are likely to stay over 
a few days. They might do the same 
in an apartment in the city, but the facts 
are that they do not to any such extent. 
The very word apartment sounds crowded 
to one’s home friends, while “ house” 
sounds roomy, homelike and _ cordial. 

Nothing gives a greater return in pleas- 
ure for the money expended than these 
visits of real friends, but as we are in 
the business just now of counting pen- 
nies, we must admit that company in the 
suburbs is expensive. There is the food, 
one-fourth to each additional person, but, 
most of all, the inevitable sightseeing, 
which for fares and lunches alone will 
consume a five-dollar bill each day; and 
there are frequently admission prices to be 
paid in addition. It also means extra help 
by the day, or a servant. Company is a 
pleasure, but if you are counting up to 
see if you can afford to live in the sub- 
urbs, do not forget to include this item 
of expense. 

So, instead of $72, or say $75, allow- 
ing for a little company in the city, it 
costs considerably over a hundred to live 
as well in the suburbs. But in living as 
well according to the usual standards of 
measurement—food, clothes, ete—you live 
better in the ways of health, family life 
and happiness; and it pays. If one ecan- 
not afford the increased cost, it is well 
worth cutting down one’s standards of 
living until it can be afforded. 

Before eutting down the standards, 
however, look closely to see if you are 
addicted to any of the bad city habits 
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the correction of which might reduce ex- 
pense. Chief of these is giving orders to 
the tradesmen who eall at the door, in- 
stead of going to market yourself. When 
we moved into our very own house the 
excitement of settling it took all my time 
and thought. The cash account I kept 
from force of habit, and balanced it, but 
I did not watch it for warnings, nor 
summarize it by months. When at last 
I realized that the household department 
was approaching bankruptcy, a little 
study of the cash account showed clearly 
how it had come about. It was all 
because of careless ordering. Little leaks, 
all of them, but astonishing’ in their 
total. I began going to market myself 
again, and the old average of $29 reap- 
peared. 

This experience set me to thinking, and 
another bad habit came out from cover. 
It is one of which nine-tenths of suburb- 
anites are guilty; namely, buying at 
the nearest market regardless of all else 
but its nearness. I sent duplicate orders 
for standard things to my near-by gro- 
cery, to a representative grocery in the 
center of the suburb on the edge of which 
we live, and to two department stores in 
the city. Price and quality were in every 
case equally as good in the department 
stores as in the near-by store, and in 
most instances the goods were fresher and 
the price much less. In the store in the 
down-town part of our suburb the quality 
was at least equally good, and the price 
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in a good many instanees a little less. The 
only thing to the eredit of the near-by 
store is convenience. A little foresight 
and mail order by postal to the depart- 
ment store makes the department store 
practically as convenient. 

Those things which are as good and 
as cheap one place as another I buy 
at the near-by store on the principle of 
patronizing home industries; other things 
where they may be had to the best advan- 
tage; and the $29 food item which I have 
placed to the discredit of suburban life 
has come down a peg. Perishable things, 
vegetables, fruit, ete, must be bought near 
home, but a little bother in watching 
the wagons that come around is re- 
warded by another drop in the cost of 
living. Meats you positively must choose 
yourself at the market. Perhaps they 
have only a poor cut of what you had 
intended buying and an extra good cut 
of something else. There are lots of 
other reasons why. For these reasons I 
advocate a meat market within walking 
distance; and even at a cent or so higher a 
pound your meat bill will be lower and 
the meat itself better if you choose it 
yourself than if it is merely ordered from 
a cheaper market, or any market. 

Yes, it costs more to live in the suburbs 
than in an apartment in the city, but 
eare and foresight will greatly decrease 
the difference in cost, and increased 
health and happiness will amply repay 
the rest. ; 


Testimony from Many Places 


Going to Show That if the Suburbs Are More Expensive, They Are Better 


Around Boston 


A commuter in Malden, which is five 
miles out of Boston, writes: “ We estab- 
lished ourselves in a suburb rather than in 
the city because we found we could live 
so much better at the same cost. We have 
& superior apartment, a grass plot, gar- 
den and piazza, which could not possibly 
be ours in town.” 

Chestnut Hill, part of Brookline, one 
of Boston’s most expensive suburbs, ap- 
parently offers nothing in the way of 
economy as an inducement to commuters, 
but it does offer the better living which 
air, sunshine and freedom insure. Prices 
are practically the same as in the city 
and rents are high, this being the home 


of many rich people. There are no tene- 
ments, or flats and no working people. 

“The cost of living in Medford is less 
than it would be in the city,” writes one 
who lives there. Rents are lower and 
domestic service is obtained at slightly 
lower rates than in the city. Groceries 
are obtained at practically the same prices 
as in Boston. This may be in part due 
to the fact that Boston grocers will de- 
liver free of charge on telephone mes- 
sages. Meats, as a rule, are better pur- 
chased in the city. There is little dif- 
ference in price, but the quality is supe- 
rior. 

Speaking from experience, in both Bos- 
ton and in her present charming subur- 
ban home in Lexington, ten miles out 
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from the city, a mother says: “I think, 
as far as the dwelling is concerned, one 
ean get more comfort in a country home 
than in a city one. We are living in the 
country rather than in the city for the 
sake of having a comfortable, roomy 


house, with plenty of light and air and 


outdoor space where the children may 
romp and play. Prices for provisions 
of the best grade I find about the same 
as in the city. Vegetables, eggs and most 
of the berries and fruits can be obtained 
much nicer than we were ever able to do 
in the city. Taken altogether, I find a 
suburban home much more desirable and 
no more expensive than a city one.” 

A. person who has lived for sixteen 
years in Roxbury, one of the nearest sub- 
urbs of Boston, avers that one can live 
in much greater comfort in Roxbury or 
Dorchester at less price than in Boston 
proper. All of the large Boston stores 
deliver goods free, a few requiring the 
purchase of at least one dollar’s worth. 
Local tradesmen carry good stocks at 
practically the same prices. Explaining 
why she went to a suburb, this corre- 
spondent says: “ We have all of the ad- 
vantages of a city with none of its dis- 
advantages. We are within easy distance 
of theaters, lectures, concerts; in fact, 
every city attraction, yet we have purer 
air, plenty of sunshine and light in our 
rooms, less dirt and noise and more social 
life. In fact, it is more like having a 
real home.” 

“Truth compels me to say that most 
of the housekeepers who mean to be eco- 
nomical, and who are helpmeets enough 
to their husbands to help save, are 
obliged to go to the city for the bulk of 
their supplies,” writes a woman whose 
home is in Newton. She estimates that 
after paying express and carfares, there 
- is a saving of at least 20 per cent. This 
woman is one of a group of people rep- 
resented by business and professional men 
whose incomes range from $2,500 to $10,- 
000. Once a month they club together 
and buy a large order of staple groceries 
at wholesale, and after paying express, 
save 25 per cent. They buy melons, 
oranges, grapefruit, ete, by the crate, and 
nuts, raisins, prunes, etc, by the twenty- 
five-pound box. In the winter they send 
to Vermont for eggs and butter in large 
quantities. It is not because they do not 
prefer to trade with local dealers, but 
because they feel they are obliged to seek 
lower prices. Thus the cost of living in 
Newton is shown to be materially greater 
than in Boston. One cause given for the 
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high prices is that eareless people run 
up bills which they cannot pay, and deal- 
ers are obliged to add a big per cent to 
prices to cover loss. 

A mother, writing from Jamaica Plain, 
gives as her reasons for living there 
rather than in the city, the fact that she 
ean have a more eonvenient house, and 
more room for her children to play, that 
a separate house in the suburbs. has 
windows on all sides, that the work is 
harder in a city house because of its 
long flights of stairs and its many stories, 
that most suburban houses have verandas, 
affording a place for the children out in 
the open air on very hot or very stormy 
days. The prices of the Jamaica Plain 
tradesmen are higher than in the eity. 
This family buys many of its supplies 
in the city. 

“We selected a suburb for the pleasure 
of being in the country, having more of 
a home than a flat seems to afford, enjoy- 
ing our own garden and being near 
enough to the real country to admit of 
many delightful drives, and semi-camping 
vaeation trips. We think that in our 
location, as in many suburbs, we have 
the advantages of both city and country 
without the inconveniences of either. As 
we are only amateur gardeners, and ean- 
not yet depend greatly upon our own 
garden for table supplies, the cost of 
living is a little more than it would be 
in the city,” writes a woman from Au- 
burndale, some ten miles out from Bos- 
ton. She further adds: “On almost 
every trip to the city, we plan to bring 
goods out with us, especially meats, but- 
ter or delicacies in the line of salad 
plants, fresh vegetables, etc. There is 
always a difference in the price of meats, 
loeal dealers charging two or more cents 
a pound over city dealers.” 

“The Boston suburbs seem to be the 
most desirable I have known, in the mat- 
ter of trees, grass, low rents and carfares. 
But the grocery stores are another story,” 
writes a housekeeper from Cambridge. 
She prefers to trade in Boston because 
of better service and a better choice of 
goods. The following experience, which 
this housekeeper vouches for, throws some 
light on a possible cause of failure of 
many people to patronize local suburban 
markets. She says: “I was selecting 
fruit one morning when the salesman 
snappishly informed me that it didn’t do 
any good for me to select the fruit, as it 
would be changed before delivering, and 
T had to take my ehances with the rest. 
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I informed him that I was willing to pay 
as much as was asked for good fruit, but 
‘I didn’t care to buy damaged fruit at 
any price. What can one do under such 
circumstances when goods are delivered 
at the last moment? Naturally, I de- 
serted this market, and whenever possible 
purchase my green vegetables and fruits 
in the city. It is possible that the prox- 
imity of Boston has made it hard for the 
local tradesmen to turn over their stock 
as often as they could wish, but I believe 
that every woman gives the local trades- 
men a fair trial, and many more trials 
than some of them deserve. It is a great in- 
convenience for me to go into the city for 
my marketing, but just the same, I find 
it more satisfactory in the long run.” 

“We live in a suburb because we en- 
joy the country, and for $25, $28 or $30 
can have a place with a chance for a veg- 
etable or. flower garden, while for that 
amount in the city we would live in a 
small flat and in an undesirable part of 
the city, with no breathing space and 
brick walls to face,” writes a woman from 
Arlington, seven miles out from Boston, 
with a five-cent electric fare and a com- 
muting rate of twelve rides for 95 cents. 
Boston grocers deliver a $3.50 order free. 
Department stores deliver free of charge. 

“According to my ideas,’ writes a 
housekeeper in Hyde Park, eight miles 
out of Boston, “we ean live much better 
outside the city than in it, and for the 
same cost or less. We have a large house 
with all modern conveniences, plenty of 
air and sunshine in all the rooms, a porch 
and a good-sized yard for the same price 
which we would pay for a city apart- 
ment. We ean ourselves do much work 
which we would have to hire done in the 
city. We can also raise many of our 
vegetables, therefore we can set a much 
better table for less money. I feel quite 
sure that we can live very much better in 
the suburbs than we could in the city at 
the same price.” 


New York and Philadelphia 


“After fourteen years of life in the 
heart of New York we moved to this 
town on account of our two girls,” writes 
a woman from New Rochelle. “We felt 
that they were having no desirable asso- 
ciates at school or elsewhere, and also 
that the average New York school was 
not at all satisfactory. We are all de- 
lighted with our changed life in almost 
every particular. We buy nothing for 
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the table in the city except coffee, which 
is purchased wholesale in the bean; when 
it comes to dry goods, the story is 
different. It pays every time to take a 
day in each month to shop in New York, 
even if the total expense is almost the 
same, as there is great satisfaction in 
getting just what you want.” 

“The city was no place for our little 
son to grow up in,” writes a mother who 
is now located in Flushing, Long Island, 
a part of Greater New York. This is 
eight miles from New York, with a com- 
muting rate of $6.50 per month. Local 
tradesmen carry excellent goods, but 
prices are distinctly higher than in the 
city, one cause for which is said to be 
the bad debts of well-to-do customers, 

“Railroad fare and rent amount to 
$45 per month, and we have a fine, big 
garden, room for a tennis court, to say 
nothing of a good-sized, fairly modern 
house, which is very much less than we 
could do in town,” writes a contributor 
from Ridley Park, a suburb of Phila- 
delphia. It is from twenty to thirty min- 
utes’ ride from the city and off the main 
line, the commuting rate being $11.80 for 
100 trips. Provisions are reported higher 
and of poorer quality than can be 
brought from the city, with no apparent 
reason why they should be so, save that 
the local tradesmen have a monopoly. 

Vineland, N J, thirty-four miles 
from Philadelphia, and having a ecommut- 
ing rate of $36 for three months, is 
located in the midst of a fruit and truck 
region, with resulting low prices. Meats 
are also cheaper than in Philadelphia, 
according to a resident there. The things 
brought from the city principally are 
fruits out of season, fancy cakes and lux- 
uries of that class. The number of com- 
muters in Vineland is small, due largely 
to poor train service. 


Chicago and St Louis 


“In the case of some business men 
whom I know, their daily purchases of 
fruit, vegetables and meat in the city 
have resulted in considerable saving,” 
writes a commuter from Lake Forest, 
twenty-eight miles from Chicago. Staples 
in this town average about the same as 
in the city. Many millionaires have their 
summer homes here, so everything not a 
necessity is very expensive. The com- 
muting rate is $8 per month. 

Evanston is one of the expensive sub- 
urbs of Chicago. The cost of living ap- 
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pears to be decidedly higher there than 
in the city. The advantages of this 
beautiful suburb, however, warrant the 
higher cost of living and additional ex- 
penditures, according to some of those 
who live there. City tradesmen deliver 
in Evanston free of charge. Some of the 
large provision dealers of Chicago send 
representatives out to Evanston once a 
week, and this works to the disadvantage 
of local dealers. One Evanston commuter 
writes that she saves from eight to ten 
_eents a pound on butter by buying it in 
Chicago. On fresh vegetables, especially 
in spring, she often saves fifty per cent, 
and quite frequently from twenty-five to 
thirty per cent, by buying in the city. 

A wideawake mother living in Kirk- 
wood, one of the oldest and largest of the 
resident suburbs of St Louis, gives as 
one of her chief reasons for living there 
rather than in the city the interests of 
her children. She says: “ I consider that 
their interests are furthered in many 
ways through living here, particularly by 
its healthfulness and fresh air.” She adds 
that social conditions are of the best. 
Without being a suburb of great wealth, 
it is largely built up by prosperous busi- 
ness men. Railroad connections with St 
Louis are such that all the advantages 
of the city in the way of plays, operas, 
concerts, lectures, ete, may be enjoyed by 
Kirkwood residents. Rents are cheaper 
than in the city, and one can live much 
better in this suburb on a given income 
than in the city proper. 


California Suburbs 


One of the victims of the San Fran- 
cisco earthquake and fire regards that 
catastrophe rather in the light of a bless- 
ing in disguise for her family, in that it 
brought to them an appreciation of sub- 
urban advantages. She says: “ Although 
we had often talked of living in the sub- 
urbs, we were so fond of San Francisco 
that I do not know that we should have 
made the break if it had not been for the 
fire of 1906, which destroyed our home 
and made it necessary for us to find a 
place immediately. 

“Tt was more by chance than otherwise 
that we happened to find a house in Fruit- 
vale, which we first rented and then 
bought, when we realized the many ad- 
vantages of this and other San Francisco 
suburbs, the cheap rates, the local service, 
the good schools, the excellent roads and 
the desirable class of people. We find on 
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the whole we can live better and more 
comfortably, but with less style, than in 
the city for the same amount of money. 
As the children are out-of-doors all day 
in the garden, where they are perfectly 
content, they need less attention from the 
nurse, but more from the washerwoman. 
In fact, my washing is more than double 
what it was in the city. The garden, 
being purely ornamental, with the excep- 
tion of a few fruit trees and a lettuce 
bed, is an additional expense, for it must 
be watered in summer, but the pleasure 
the family has from it more than repays 
the expense of keeping it up. The fam- 
ily, especially the children, are happier 
and healthier, and this lessens the doc- 
tors’ bills.” 

Fruitvale, being in an orchard or veg- 
etable section, these commodities are 
much fresher and cheaper than in the 
city, while meats are about the same 
price. Water, gas, coal, ice, laundry, 
servants and other household expenses 
run about the same. Rents are lower. 

The men of Alameda are largely San 
Franciseo commuters, reaching that city 
by train and ferry, with a commuting 
rate of $3 a month. “ With the exception 
of rents, which are high in San Fran- 
cisco, we could live better there at the 
same cost than we ean here,” writes an 
Alameda woman. She adds: “ My hus- 
band buys our meat in San Francisco, 
and sometimes brings home fruit, vege- 
tables and fish. I do most of my dry 
goods shopping in either San Francisco 
or Oakland, and also buy my toilet arti- 
cles, drugs and medicines, ete, in those 
cities. With the exception of dry goods, 
the local stores carry what we want, but 
prices are too high. There are no local 
conditions which justify high prices. We 
live in a suburb because we prefer the 
quietness to the bustle and noise of the 
city; because we have a certain amount 
of freedom from restraint, and, most of 
all, because we can have a garden. We 
now own our own home.” 

All of the larger Los Angeles stores 
deliver goods free of charge in Pasadena. 
Prices for the same grade of provisions 
and dry goods are practically the same 
in the smaller as in the larger place. 
Loeal dealers will always order what is 
wanted, the Pasadena motto being 
“Trade at home.” “We could own a 
better home here than in the city, and 
consider the environment and associations 
better for both adults and children,” 
writes a Pasadena commuter, in expla- 
nation of their choice of a home. 
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[The League of Right Living has been organized, with Bishop Samuel Fallows as president, to 
establish centers for the study and practice of scientific methods in healthful living. This department 
pubiishes each month an article from the League’s Course of Reading in Psychotherapy, which embraces 
the whole field hitherto touched upon by the various mental healing movements and cults and represents 
the most authoritative scholarship of the world ip this field. The Editors of Good Housekeeping will be 
glad to answer inquiries about the Course or the League.] 


The Nervous Breakdown 


By Dr J. J. Putnam 


ERVOUS | breakdown” 
is a disorder of com- 
mon occurrence, and 
yet one that with the 
aid of knowledge, care 
and training can fre- 
quently be mitigated 
or avoided altogether. It usually signi- 
fies not so much a real failure of the 
nervous strength as a sort of abandon- 
ment of nervous control. The person 
who learns to appreciate this fact and to 
conduct himself accordingly often finds 
himself fortified against troubles of a 
wide range. 

The nervous breakdown, while consid- 
ered here as indicating an abandonment 
of nervous control, might also be taken 
as standing for an acute form of what 
is commonly called “ nervous exhaustion.” 
In fact, excitability, irritability, sense of 
panic, loss of confidence and mental 
depression, are quite as characteristic as 
“exhaustion.” Besides these mental dis- 
turbances there are always a variety of 
disorders indicating weakness and loss of 
balance of the different functions of the 
body, especially the circulation and diges- 
tion, while the power of sleep is very apt 
to be impaired. 

In its simplest form, the nervous 
breakdown is indicative of simple demor- 
alization which might perhaps have been 
avoided. In its next form it may repre- 
sent an instinctive attempt to obtain relief 
from an intolerable state of tension. In 
still severer forms it implies either an 
intense strain which the intelligence of 
even a well-trained person could hardly 
have been expected to grapple with suc- 
cessfully, or a serious and increasing 





weakness which had been progressing 
unobserved. Sometimes a temporary 
breakdown is of real value in that it 
obliges the person concerned to adopt 
precautionary measures which may pres 
vent a worse collapse and affords the 
chance to learn a useful lesson. 

Undoubtedly there are many persons, 
of infinite courage and strong character, 
who, under the heavy weight of serious 
responsibilities, long endured, or of some 
crushing grief, eventually lose their 
health and find perhaps that not alone 
their nervous strength has suffered, but 
their organic functions. It is not in this 
sense, however, that the term nervous 
breakdown is here used. 

The best illustration, on broad lines, is 
afforded by the spectacle of the demoral- 
ization which sometimes undermines, 
unnoticed, the organization of an army, 
and from which greater courage, skill or 
knowledge on the part of the commander 
might have saved it. A well-disciplined 
army is almost as truly a unit as is a 
man. An ill-disciplined army goes easily 
to pieces under strain. The army of 
Washington, ill-shod, ill-fed, ill-paid, did 
not break down either during the winter 
at Valley Forge, or while forced con- 
stantly to withdraw before the enemy 
and to forego for long periods the stim- 
ulus of success. It was preserved from 
this mischanece by the high spirit of its 
principal leaders, the inspiration of its 
task, and the- immense power of disci- 
pline. But other instances are on record 
where armies, apparently invincible, have 
proved themselves in times of prolonged 
trial or great danger, not units, but col- 
lections of discordant parts. 
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Our many selves 


The organization of the human mind 
is fully as complex as the organization 
of an army, so various are the moods, so 
multiform the characters under which 
each individual may show himself, so 
hard is it to insure action as a unit, so 
great is the danger of disruption and 
dissociation into inharmonious elements. 


“Within my earthly temple there’s a 
crowd; -. 
There’s one of us that’s humble, one 
that’s proud; 
There’s one that’s broken-hearted at his 


sins, 

And one that, unrepentant, sits ‘and 
grins; 

There’s one that loves his neighbor as 

himself, 

And one that cares for naught but fame 
and pelf. 

From much corroding eare should I be 
free, 

If once I could determine ‘which is 
me.’ 9) 


Nervous breakdown is one of the results 
of not knowing “which is me,” or how 
“T” in a given emergency may act. 

Habits of doubt and fear, even the 
existence of some one half-hidden fear, 
the fruit of some experience ostensibly 
forgotten, may breed sedition or under- 
mine authority. Or the lack of adequate 
preparation, the lack of having thought a 
possible danger out beforehand, may 
cause a situation like that which used to 
obtain when Scottish clans gathered at 
the summons to form an army, brave and 
effective for a rush, but not to be 
depended upon to endure a long cam- 
paign, or to obey for long a common 
leader. 

The man who feels himself—as every- 
one should feel—under bonds of loyalty 
to his own standards, to the needs of the 
community, large or small, in which he 
lives, and to the cause in which he is 
engaged, should, to avoid the dangers of 
nervous breakdown, organize himself on 
more stable lines than those thus indi- 
cated. Of course, he may not always 
know, and cannot easily foresee, when and 
in what form the emergency is to arrive. 
He may have trained himself to bear 
without complaint his daily burden, yet 
give way in panic before some danger 
unforeseen though really of less moment 
than he fears. But even against these 
unexpected dangers it is possible in some 
measure to protect one’s self. If care be 
taken to observe what sorts of persons 
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best escape the dangers of nervous break-~ 
down, it will be seen that they can be 
arranged into two groups: one, composed 
of those who are trained to meet the 
strains and dangers of their special jobs; 
the other, of those trained in a certain 
sense against the risks of every job. This 
latter sort of training is secured by a 
systematic development, under due pre- 
cautions, of the powers of mental and of 
physical endurance, by a study of the 
means for making the body “the ready 
servant of the will” (Huxley) and by 
learning to distinguish between true 
fatigue and false fatigue. A just esti- ° 
mate of one’s strength can be formed by 
striving persistently to check emotions 
of fear, and to replace them by an enthu- 
siastic loyalty for causes that one’s reason 
sanctions and commends. 

The person who, following such aims 
as these, succeeds in guarding himself 
against the dangers of the nervous break- 
down, knows what he may expect of him- 
self in ordinary times and what he may 
expect of himself in times of fatigue, 
emergency and strain. He realizes that 
emotional outbreaks are frequent sources 
of these dangers, and that the liability 
to such outbreaks may depend, not only 
upon conditions present at the moment, 
but upon experiences long past and half- 
forgotten. He keeps before his mind, 
while striving to train his powers of 
endurance, that there are periods in each 
person’s life during which one or another 
function of the body, and thus the body 
as a whole, is peculiarly liable to suffer 
from the effects of undue strain; and if 
he undertakes difficult tasks at such 
periods, he does it with a recognition of 
the risks incurred. Finally, the knowl- 
edge that others have succeeded in attain- 
ing the ends he seeks acts for him as a 
powerful stimulant to persistent effort 
in the face of discotragement and disap- 
pointment. 


Do you know your endurance ? 

We are not all of equal strength, and 
while each person can do much to guard 
himself against the nervous breakdown, 
it does not follow that all should be 
expected to show the same endurance. 
There are: twelve-or-fifteen-hours-a-day 
workers, and others whose normal limit is 
much less. Failure to note this obvious 
fact is asouree of serious injustice. Some 
persons underestimate their strength and 
many remain forever unaware of the 
added capacity for work that long and 
careful training, under favorable cireum- 
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stances, may develop. The attempt to 
do without this training, and, in spite of 
obvious warning, to work beyond one’s 
powers, is foolish recklessness and may 
lead straight to the collapse which we are 
now studying. There are many persons, 
indeed, whose powers and duties force 
them to “stand and wait” in -relative 
obscurity, and who yet keep their inter- 
ests and sympathies fresh and even 
become centers of inspiration for their 
stronger neighbors. Such persons should 
not be classed or class themselves as 
“invalids.” It may happen that the use 
or the avoidance of the term decides 
whether or no they fall as victims to nerv- 
ous breakdown. 

The conditions under which the nervous 
breakdown is prone to show itself are the 
following: 

It may attend bodily weaknesses, such 
as those which follow acute, and espe- 
cially infectious illnesses, and those which 
sometimes mark the beginning of ado- 
lescence and the close of middle life. 
Bodily weakness is not only a handicap 
in itself, but it readily engenders a sense 
of mental weakness and a loss of confi- 
dence in one’s self of which the nervous 
breakdown is the logical outcome. But 
this result, though common, is not inevi- 
table. Bodily feebleness, if recognized 
for what it is, may be as powerless for 
further harm, in the way of leading to 
demoralization of the mental balance, as 
were the hardships of the winter at Valley 
Forge for the army of General Wash- 
ington. 

The strains and tensions of adolescenee, 
over which coming responsibilities seem 
to cast their long shadow, constitute fre- 
quent causes of nervous breakdown. The 
young man or young woman is forced to 
adapt himself or herself, at ihis period, 
to a new body and a new mind and to 
external conditions which are undergoing 
rapid change. He is like a pilot, who 
finds himself compelled to steer an untried 
vessel with an untried crew past new 
and dangerous shores. It is often said 
that one of the special dangers of this 
period is that attending hard and eonfin- 
ing work in colleges and high schools, 
especially when combined with strains 
and excitements of a social origin. There 
is indeed a danger of this sort. It should 
be said, however, that the influence, both 
of schools and colleges, is usually good. 
‘Bad results from overwork form the 
exception and not the rule. Teachers 
suffer more than their pupils, and not 
infrequently give way. They might do 
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so more frequently, but that they often 
acquire a well-trained power of endur- 
ance, and in this respect set an example 
worthy of imitation. Hard study is a 
useful discipline, if not allowed to 
encroach unduly on sleep and recreation. 
Next come the responsibilities and 
strains of business and professional life, 
often intensified by the need of meeting 
problems for which no sufficient prepara- 
tion has been had. Some of these prob- 
lems are created by emulation, competi- 
tion, anxiety for others, or by a morbid 
consciousness of one’s self, such as really 
means a morbid sensitiveness to the 
imagined thoughts of friends or rivals. 


Accidents and nerves 

Accidents attended by nervous shock, 
especially when complicated by suits at 
law, are a fruitful cause of these dis- 
orders. Their results deserve to be 
studied with especial care, first because 
the illnesses they cause are so varied and 
so serious in character; next because they 
are, to a large extent, preventable. It 
is not bodily injury but emotional strain 
which is mainly responsible for the effects 
of these mischaneces, and these emotional 
strains are due, not only to the fear of 
injury, the sight of suffering, the tumult 
and excitement of the scene, but also to 
the fact that the minds of many persons 
living in a large community are sensitized, 
as it were, by a traditional fear of acci- 
dents, and often by a vague sense, per- 
haps unexpressed even to themselves, that 
the severity of the illness is likely to 
become a problem for investigation in the 
courts-at-law. The study of these nerv- 
ous breakdowns due to accident helps 
us greatly, just because of their acuteness, 
in interpreting the phenomena of similar 
illnesses. of more gradual onset. Two 
features of these eases stand out prom- 
inently among the rest. One is that the 
nervous symptoms following accident 
often fail to appear in their full force 
immediately after the event, but break 
out only after the lapse of hours, days 
or even weeks. The “stony grief,” or 
the attitude of uncomprehending indif- 
ference, of a person stunned by the news 
of some calamity may be likened to this 
phase, and in both eases the collapse 
which follows may be the welcome evi- 
dence of a healthy readjustment, even 
though eventual restoration is still far 
to seek. 

The other feature is that persons who 
have been through an accident often try 
to repress the signs of the agitation 
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which they feel, hoping thereby to repress 
the other effects as well. And yet a care- 
ful observer may detect, both early and 
later in the progress of the case, an abun- 
dance of indications that these repressed 
emotions are still active. 

The nervous breakdowns due to acci- 
dent are pre-eminently of a sort that jus- 
tify the adage, “knowledge is power.” 
A ear full of passengers is badly shaken 
up. Some of them, after a brief period 
of agitation, shake off the threatening 
signs of further trouble and get well. 
These will generally be found to be per- 
sons, “ nervous” perhaps, but with habits 
and traditions of self-control. Others, 
allowing the disorganization in their 
minds to gather head, accept their sense 
of agitation, their trembling hands, their 
“nervous chills,” their distressing dreams, 
as indications that some serious malady 
has become established which they feel 
helpless to resist. Then friends, kindly 
but ignorant, tell them they are “ sicker 
than they know,” and this unfortunate 
idea, although ostensibly resisted, is soon 
accepted as probably correct. And so 
the trouble grows, until “ habit ” fixes the 
symptoms of illness and the long period 
of named and accepted invalidism opens. 
There is no doubt that the law which 
makes “ damages” possible in these cases, 
useful as it is in many ways, frequently 
does great harm by accentuating the idea 
of serious illness and often inflicts on the 
patient more damage than it compensates 
him for. The “nervous shock” of acci- 
dents is often, it is true, a grave affair, 
but it is less grave in proportion to the 
ealmness with which it is regarded, and 
less grave in proportion to the general 
intelligence of the sufferer and the knowl- 
edge with which his mind is stored. 

Besides these causes of the nervous 
breakdown in its complete form, it is 
interesting to note that invalids and deli- 
eate persons frequently pass through what 
might be ealled transient and incomplete 
forms of the same disorder, in conse- 
quence of each slight overdoing. 

Even people who are not invalids 
sometimes fall into the habit of losing 
their mental balance under slight provo- 
cation, and lapsing into states of excite- 
ment or depression, from which it may 
cost them fatiguing efforts to escape. 
Thus fits of temper or of sulks might 
be classed as nervous breakdowns on a 
small scale, and like the more conspicu- 
ous forms of the disorder, they represent 
solutions of difficult situations, acquiesced 
in not because they are the best, but 
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because they are the easiest. It is easier 
to lose one’s temper than to judge calmly; 
it is easier to drop the reins and “ eol- 
lapse” or “go to pieces” when one is 
tired or bothered, than it is to exert the 
energy and intelligence needed to secure 
a better outcome. It is often possible 
to stamp out attacks of temper or of 
depression if they are taken in hand at 
once and treated as ideas and emotions 
that one regards it morally wrong to 
entertain. That which mainly makes it 
difficult to do this is that we really 
approach the task with the conviction 
that we shall fail. 


Breakdown may do good 


The forms of nervous breakdown hith- 
erto considered suggest misfortunes for 
which no compensation can be found. 
Sometimes, however, such an illness is of 
real use in that it represents an instine- 
tive attempt to obtain relief from a state 
of tension that had become intolerable, 
through means which if not the best con- 
ceivable are not the worst. The case of 
a fit of tears may illustrate this point. 
There are two other ways in which a 
breakdown may result in good. First, it 
may serve as a sharp lesson for which no 
substitute could have been found. Many 
a person who has had this discipline finds 
reason to be grateful, partly for the warn- 
ing to be eautious in his future manage- 
ment of himself, partly—and more— 
because his experience teaches him the 
value of systematic training, and reveals 
to him the fact that it was panic and 
false fatigue and the fear of collapse that 
were to a certain extent responsible for 
his temporary downfall. Fortunately, 
our reservoirs of latent energy are large 
and deep, and knowledge, discipline and 
the imitation of others enables us to tap 
them. The person who is tempted to 
break down, but manages to resist and to 
hold his post of danger, is rewarded by 
a new and stimulating view of his own 
powers. Next, the shock of those expe- 
riences leads one to reorder in one’s mind 
the motives which are recognized as 
binding. To take but one example, it 
often happens that the death of a near 
relative or friend is felt at first as erush- 
ing. But later it is realized that such a 
loss may mark, not only the closing of 
one period of life, but the opening of a 
new and perhaps a better period. 


“Tome they brought her warrior dead: 
She nor swoon’d, nor utter’d ery; 
All her maidens, watching, said, 
She must weep or she will die. 
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Then they praised him, soft and low, 
Called him worthy to be lov’d, 
Truest friend and noblest foe; 
Yet she neither spoke nor moved. 


Stole a maiden from her place, 
Lightly to the warrior stept, 

Took the face-cloth from the face; 
Yet she neither moved not wept. 


Rose a nurse of ninety years, 
Set his child upon her knee— 

Like summer tempest came her tears—~ 
“Sweet my child, I live for thee.’ ” 


The best means of avoiding these 
dangers, or of utilizing them for future 
benefits, may be stated briefly as follows: 

People should be trained to accept mis- 
fortunes cheerfully and to regard them 
as experiences from which something of 
benefit can be learned. This sort of train- 
ing is aimed at by religion and philoso- 
phy. The principles involved may also 
_be expressed, however, in simple terms 
of opportunity and obligation. 

Persons should learn to train their 

endurance, so that the occurrence of un- 
avoidable fatigue will bring a challenge 
to their powers of meeting it, and not be 
the cause of loss of confidence or of 
. panie. 
__ Persons taking positions of responsi- 
bility should train themselves adequately 
for their tasks, or, when this eannot be 
done, should stand ready to bear tempo- 
rary or relative failure without com- 
plaint. 

Persons who are competing for special 
prizes, as in business life, should learn 
to realize that these prizes may not be 
so important as to justify the loss of 
mental tranquillity in the attempt to gain 
them. 

Although the influence of school and 
college life is usually beneficial, pupils 
competing for the higher grades of 
scholarship often require special super- 
vision, which may take the form of firm 
encouragement, on the one hand, or of 
carefully worded counsel against over- 
work or too manifold occupations on the 
other hand, 

The nervous breakdown often begins 
with feelings of inadequacy and fear, 
and is kept back by forms of discipline 
that train us to emphasize emotions such 
as strengthen the intelligence, will, cour- 
age and faith, and to persistently shun 
emotions tending to weakness, _ selfish- 
ness, or the habit of despondeney. 

The case of accidents is particularly 
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significant, especially in view of the fact 
that they are often complicated by. law- 
suits for damages, and their ill effects 
intensified thereby. Knowledge, expe- 
rience, habits of self-control, habits of 
confidence, afford powerful safecuards 
against the nervous illnesses of this 
origin. 

The topie of nervous inheritance and 
the fear of it, and of ill-judged training 
in childhood, as predisposing to a nerv- 
ous breakdown, cannot be dealt with in 
brief terms. These influences are impor- 
tant, but it is more important still to 
note that the nervous child can be 
changed, through adequate training, the 
pursuit of suitable ideals, and the disci- 
pline of living, into a useful, tranquil, 
self-controlled adult. 


Waiting for Appetite 


Mr Eprror—In the article on “The 
Philosophy of Fletcherism,” in the April 
number, the first rule given in regard to 
eating is, “Wait for an appetite, even 
if you have to skip a meal or two to get 
roe 

My own is a case of lack of appetite 
for many weeks, the result, probably, of 
extreme nervous depression and exhausted 
condition of the whole physical system. 
Medical advisers say, “You are com- 
pletely run down and must build up your 
system by eating more food. If you 
have no appetite, eat just the same—force 
food down, if necessary, but eat.” This 
doctrine I have followed for some time, 
but without perceptible improvement. If 
the philosophy of Fletcherism is the true 
method, should one in my condition adopt 
it against the medical decree of “You 
must eat”? The four rules given in this 
article doubtless may be excellent for 
persons in usually comfortable health. 
But what can be done for the chronic 
invalid and sufferer from nervous break- 
down? Such—perhaps many among your 


readers—are in need of helpful sugges- 


tions on this line. Can they also be bene- 
ficiaries ? ; rere 


' We should advise you very decid- 
edly to follow the advice of your physi- 
cian. The paramount lesson in Fletcher- 
ism is the necessity of chewing one’s food 
thoroughly. Almost everybody needs to 
learn this lesson. As for waiting till 
one is hungry before eating, that is 
largely an individual problem. By all 
means follow the advice of your doctor. 
The Editors. 
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doen 


For how great is Bis goodness and how great is His beauty! Corn shall make the young men cheerful and new wine 


the maitds.— Zachariah, 9: 17 


He that is of a merry heart hath a continual feast —Proverbs, 15: 15 
@ffer unto God thanksgiving, and pap thy bows unto the Most High—Bsalms, 50: 14 


November 


1st, Monday—Aren’t there birthdays 
or other anniversaries in November which 
should be looked up and observed? 

2d, Tuesday—Put in your winter sup- 
ply of apples, potatoes and turnips. 

5th, Friday—Finish a Christmas pres- 
ent. 

6th, Saturday—Watch for the hickory 
nuts and butternuts. 

10th, Wednesday—Prepare mincemeat 
and the steamed puddings. 

13th, Saturday—Blanket with leaves 
the young pansies and half hardy peren- 
nials, using sticks or boards to hold them 
down. Also cover the rose bed with 
leaves. 

15th, Monday—Take it easy; do the 
next thing calmly and don’t overwork. 

16th, Tuesday—Remove furs from stor- 
age and give them a good airing. 

17th, Wednesday—Be sure the table 
linen is in readiness. 

18th, Thursday—Start some Roman 
hyacinths and paper white narcissus in 
water for Christmas bloom. 

19th, Friday—Polish the old family 
plate for feasts to come. 

20th, Saturday—Put on the storm 
doors and windows. 

22d, Monday—Turkeys are ripe. 

23d, Tuesday—Have bedrooms ready 
for guests. 

24th, Wednesday—From your abun- 
dance make up a basket for those who 
have need, that they may give thanks on 
the morrow. 

25th, Thursday—Praise God from 
whom all blessings flow. To attend divine 
service will do you no harm. 

26th, Friday—Buy a snow shovel. 

30th, Tuesday—Hang out a suet bone 
for the chickadees, nuthatches and wood- 
peckers. Put out some cracked nuts also. 


The Honest Gas Meter 
By Joseph H. Adams 


The gas light burns the clear gas, while 
the gas stove or heater built on the Bun- 
sen burner principle burns a mixture of 
air and gas in the proportion of nine of 
air to one of gas. Usually the check valves 
or air gates near the cocks or handles 
should be opened wide, so that air can 
have free access to the jet through which 
the gas is supplied. The pressure of gas 
as it passes an opening in the pipe takes 
up the air in the proper proportion to 
burn with a blue flame at the top of the 
burners, so that heat in great volume is 
the result rather than light or a yellow 
flame. 

The blue flame does not smut the 
bottoms of saucepans and kettles, but the 
yellow flame will leave a thick deposit 
of soot or black like that from a smoking 
lamp. 

It is not a good plan to turn a large 
burner down low, then leave it, as a fan- 
ning of the flame or any back draft 
is liable to “kick back” and the gas will 
become ignited at the opening in the 
pipe where the air is taken in to make 
the nine-to-one mixture. 

The householder should be able not only 
to economize in the use of gas, but to be 
able to keep track of the meter end of 
the gas supply. Reading a gas meter 
is a very simple matter when once under- 
stood. The little discs covered with glass 
at the front and top of the meter that are 
“Chinese puzzles to anyone but the gas 
man,” can be read like the hands of a 
clock by anyone after a little study. 

In the diagram there are three dials 
along the bottom and one at the top. 
The three lower dials show the amount 
of gas used, and the hands or pointers 
on these dials tell the story. Each dial 
is numbered from 1 to 10. The dial A 
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at the right measures gas by the hundreds 
of feet; the middle dial, B, by thousands 
of feet; and the left-hand dial, C, meas- 
ures it by tens of thousands of feet. 
Every time a hundred feet of gas is used 
the hand on dial A moves one number. 
Every time the hand goes completely 
around the dial the hand on the middle 
dial, B, registers one thousand; that is, 
it points to 1, Another complete revo- 
lution of the hand on dial A will cause 
the hand on dial B to point at 2, and so 
on for each additional thousand feet that 
pass through the meter. 

When the hand on the middle dial, B, 
has made one complete revolution, show- 
ing that ten thousand feet of gas have 
passed through the meter, the hand on 
the left dial, C, points to 1. When the 
gas man reads the meter, no matter how 
far past a figure the hand has gone, 
that figure is taken or read until the next 
figure has actually been passed by the 
hand or pointer. 

Taking this diagram as a facsimile of 
the meter plate, the left-hand pointer, or 
that on dial C, is at 5. As each division 
on this dial represents 10,000 feet, this 
dial registers 50,000. 

The pointer on the middle dial, B, is 
at 2, and as each division of this dial 
registers 1,000 feet, the reading here is 
2,000. The pointer on the right-hand 





The meter is very easy reading 


dial, A, is just beyond 5, but it is read 
at 5, and as this is the dial that registers 
by 100 feet, we have 500. Adding 50,000 
and 2,000 and 500, we have as a result a 
reading of 52,500 feet. 

Do not make the mistake of thinking 
that in any short period such an amount 
of gas would be used in a private house 
of moderate size. 

Take the last reading of your dials, 
which you will find in numerals on the 
gas bill and deduct it from the present 
meter readings, and as a result you will 
have the exact amount of gas that has 
passed through the meter since the last 
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reading. Gas meters cannot be turned 
back, so they must measure and register 
their full 100,000 feet before all the point- 
ers stand at “0” again. For this reason it 
is necessary to subtract the old reading 
every time from the new one each time 
the meter is read in order to determine 
the amount of gas consumed since the 
last reading. 

The top dial, D, which is marked two 
feet, is only for testing by the gas com- 
pany or experts, to ascertain whether 
there is a leakage or if the mechanism of 
the meter is in working order. It is never 
consulted when reading meters, so that 
it is not necessary to consider it. 

The readings should be made the same 
day the gas man has been around. 


Eliminating the Maid 


How to keep house with a minimum of 
hired help is a problem whose solution 
depends to a considerable degree upon 
individual conditions; yet the ingenious- 
ness of certain housewives may well be 
turned to the advantage of many others. 
A writer in the Outlook, for example, tells 
how an employer eliminates the need at 
table of the services of a waitress. 

This housekeeper has devised a piece 
of furniture, the hight of the dining 
table, with ends and back inelosed, and 
consisting of four shelves, counting the 
top. It stands at the side of the hostess, 
with the open front toward her, and into 
this serving table are put the different 
courses of the meal, which are entirely 
out of sight of the guests. One shelf 
is reserved empty for the soiled plates 
of the first course. 

After the meal is over the housewife 
(or the maid, if there should be one) puts 
the entire remains of the meal into this 
serving table, which, being on casters, 
can be wheeled to the kitchen or butler’s 
pantry. 

Very attractive and convenient serving 
tables for the same purpose, after the 
English idea, can be bought ready made. 

In this family gas exclusively is used 
for cooking at less cost than was formerly 
incurred by coal. The housewife has 
found a bakery, which she has personally 
investigated, which supplies satisfactory 
bread. Only a part of the washing and 
ironing is done in the house. 

Thus she has in a measure solved the 
preblem of living well without the need 
of servants, yet without herself becomin 
a household slave. | 


THE HOUSEWIFE’S CALENDAR 


Our Experiment Station 


Washing No Longer a Burden 


Washing is simplified and made easy 
to a marvelous degree by a machine, as 
is demonstrated in our Laboratory to 
the visitors. With one of the machines 
fitted with a water motor, all the white 
clothes are placed in a eylinder with 
plenty of warm water and dissolved soap, 
the power is turned on and a series of 
cogs turn the cylinders so that the water 
is forced through the clothes. Thus the 
work is accomplished without any exer- 
tion on the part of the laundress. When 
clean the water is let out, the machine is 
filled with clean water and the clothes 
rinsed by turning the cylinder as before. 
This will take out the suds. Then the 
clothes may be put through the wringer, 
also run by the motor, rinsed either in 
the machine or another tub of water, then 
put through the bluing water, starched 
and hung out. If there are colored 
clothes to be washed, they can be in the 
machine while the white ones are being 
starched and hung, whereupon they will 
be ready for rinsing by the time the 
laundress is through with the white 
clothes. 

Another easy method of washing is 
achieved with a galvanized iron washing 
machine. This apparatus is on easters 
and may be moved close to the sink for 
filing and emptying, four feet of hose 
accomplishing that task easily. If the 
water is cold it may be heated right in 
the tub to the desired degree by a gaso- 
line burner attached to the under side of 
the machine. Then if the laundress likes 
to boil the clothes it may be done in the 
tub after they have been washed and 
wrung and the tub refilled with clean 
water. 

To wash with this machine, warm the 
water in the tub, add soft or dissolved 
soap to make a good suds, soap the most 
soiled parts of clothes, place in the tub 
and let them soak until after breakfast. 
Remove the dirt from the clothes by work- 
ing the suction plunger attached to the 
side of the tub. When they are clean, 
wring the clothes, rinse in two clear 
waters, one bluing water, starch and hang 
out. The lines will be full of snowy 
clean clothes cleansed with very little 
labor. 


Bits of News from the Laboratory 


Some of our readers have requested the 
publication of @ time table for use with 
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the fireless cooker. This is hardly prac- 
ticable, the heat-retaining qualities of the 
cookers varying somewhat. Most manu- 
facturers send time tables and cook books 
with the fireless. The cookers which are 
equipped with the steatite radiators will 
accomplish baking and roasting in the 
same time as a coal or gas range. 

An enterprising firm has acted upon 
our suggestion in the June Discoveries 
for a graduated preserve kettle, and has 
sent us a three-quart aluminum kettle as 
a sample of its line of goods. The ket- 
tles are manufactured in varying sizes, 
from two to fourteen quarts, with in- 
dented lines and numbers to show how 
much is being cooked. 

If Baby’s legs won’t carry it around 
the house after Mother, to be duly 
watched and tended, there is something 
else that will—the very light baby basket 
which has arrived in our Experiment 
Station. This basket is hung in a white 
enameled frame, marvelously light and 
set on casters. 


For Cleaning and Polishing 


A chamois of extra fine quality, put up 
in clean, separate oiled paper packages, 
is now to be had. One ean polish glass, 
silver or enamel with it, using any of 
the usual polishing agents, then wash and 
dry the chamois, with the happiest of 
results. It will not become hard and stiff. 
When dry it may be pulled in shape and 
will be found as soft as when purchased. 
This has been tested in our Experiment 
Station, in comparison with higher-priced 
imported skins, much to the disadvantage 
of the latter. 

The large pieces of silver, especially 
the ornamental pieces, hard to clean, may 
be immersed in a bath of boiling water 
to which considerable washing soda or 
borax has been added. Let boil for an 
hour, then dry and polish with chamois 
and whiting. Rub a paste of whiting on 
the smaller silver and then polish with 
the chamois. This paste is best made 
with aleohol. Jf ammonia is used the 
silver will have to be repolished sooner. 

The cleaning of table pads is a prob- 
lem. The small asbestos pads may be 
cleansed by putting them in the furnace 


_and letting them burn clean, a plan which 


is not feasible with the pad that covers 
the table. This will have to be cleaned 
with benzine, sponging the spots as in 
the ease of any fabrie. 
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Miss Ethel, BS 


i1I—She Tells of the Advantages of a 
System in Housework 


“Mrs Kramer does have such trouble 
with her maids! Now Katie has left 
because she was asked to wash the win- 
dows.” 

“Poor Mrs Kramer!” exclaimed Miss 
Ethel, our young graduate in household 
economics. “She has such a hard-and- 
fast system for doing things that every- 
thing is upset for a week if one piece of 
work is transferred to another day. We 
have had such pleasant weather the last 
week that the window washing might have 
been omitted for once, but of course she 
didn’t think of that. 

“We all admit that a house is not 
well managed unless there is system. 
Organization of the household is as neces- 
sary as organization of a business con- 
cern. Where there is help the housewife 
should have plans of work for the week 
written out for each maid or man. She 
should have a thorough knowledge, first, 
of what is to be done; second, of who 
is to do it; and third, of when it is to 
be done. When extra work comes up, 
like company at house-eleaning time, she 
should make temporary plans to be fol- 
lowed, changing or even omitting the 
daily routine in favor of the extra work, 

“ Considerable forethought is necessary 
to make things run smoothly, and there 
again organization or system counts. If 
Madam goes over the house at regular 
intervals, taking notes of the work to be 
done, she will be able to make her plans 
to better advantage when something un- 
usual oceurs. Then she will be able to 
tell what must be done and what may be 
slighted. 

“ As for the woman who does her own 
work, up-to-date equipment has lightened 
her labors to a great degree. For in- 
stance, a house may now be cleaned and 
dusted in a few hours, where it took a 
couple of days formerly; consequently, 
with more time at her disposal, the house- 
wife need not be restricted by the old- 
time formula ‘Monday morning! The 
washing must be done!’ She may plan her 
work in any order she chooses, with a 
comfortable feeling that there is time for 
it all. It is the planning beforehand, 


however, that gives this feeling. With- 


out a definite plan one feels as if there 
was too much yet to be accomplished, as 
if there was a piece of work hiding 
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around the corner ready to spring upon 
one when most busy with something else. 

“So, you see, a well-planned system for 
running the household really lightens the 
work and frees from worry.” 


Healthy Plants 


By Florence Dixon 


The rubber plant, Ficus elastica, pos- 
sesses hardy qualities and thick, smooth, 
glossy leaves. It makes an excellent hall 
plant. For flowering plants the pelar- 
gonium remains the tried favorite. Fuch- 
sias are grown, begonias and cacti—these 
for all the year ’round. 

Potted flowering plants from the flo- 
rist’s come at various seasons. They will 
last, with care, for a few weeks, such as 
the potted chrysanthemum and the poin- 
settia. Then farther along toward the 
spring the favorite cyclamen and the 
various spring flowering bulbs and forced 
shrubs, orange trees, bay and privet in 
tubs, make effective hall decorations. 

House plants should be watered only 
when they need it. The test is ringing 
the pot by striking it sharply with the 
knuckles. A hollow ring shows that the 
earth is dry and the plant needs water. 
A dull, thuddy sound indicates the pres- 
ence of plenty of water. Surface wetting 
daily is worse than no water. The plant 
should be soaked so that water runs out 
of the hole in the bottom of the pot. A 
good-sized watering pot full of water is 
the proper allowance for a twelve-inch 
pot. It is good to let the soil dry out 
also, for that gives a chance for air to 
get tnrough the soil. 

Sponging the leaves of palms, ete, is 
excellent but not necessary. Dust, of 
course, chokes the respiration a little. 
Proper watering, together with a little care 
about opening windows upon the plants, 
should preserve a healthy condition. If 
a plant wilts and grows yellow, it is well 
to repot it, these conditions arguing 
something wrong with the soil. Dead 
leaves and twigs should, of course, be 
plucked off. 

Most house plants demand a good, 
bright light, though not necessarily, 
This is particularly true in the ease of 
ferns, where sunlight is better. If the 
house is to be closed up at any time of 
the year, it is a good thing to send the 
plants to a florist for care. Often an 
ailing fern may regain vigor from a few 
weeks of greenhouse light and even tem- 
perature, ° 
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[EDITOR’s NorE—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 
The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ‘“‘ Family.”’] 


Family Prayers 


Mr Eprror—You certainly added to 
the usefulness of your always interesting 
magazine when you published in the 
August number the letter from G. C. Vin- 
ing, calling attention to a once general 
Christian usage that is now sadly 
negleected—the worship of God by the 
family. 


Mrs Vining is correct in saying that 


unbelief and irreverence have grown 
among us, largely because there has been 
the omission of what was once very ef- 
fectual in impressing religious truth and 
aiding personal religion. Why has 
family worship been so generally given 
up? There are various reasons, but in 
her letter an important one was referred 
to; namely, the hurry and rush of our 
modern life, which makes it difficult to 
assemble all the members of the family 
except at meals. In some families even 
this is so difficult as to be well nigh 
impracticable. 

Mrs Vining refers approvingly to the 
plan of a suburban resident, who, find- 
ing no other available time for family 
prayers, made use of the few minutes 
just before breakfast, as the family 
assembled in the dining room. Other 
plans like his in brevity, but using the 
period immediately after dinner or supper, 
before the family scatters for the even- 
ing, have been adopted by others. 

Recalling these plans, the claim can 
be made that, notwithstanding the hurry 
and rush of our modern life, family 
worship can be kept up; only, it must be 
brief in most homes. Not everywhere 
ean it be conducted in the leisurely and 
dignified manner that characterized 
“prayers” in old-time homes. 

A. little manual for busy people, now 
out of print, suggested the use of one 
of the sayings of our Lord each day, then 
the Lord’s Prayer and another prayer 
with the grace. Without undue haste or 
unseemly rushing over sacred words, a 
verse or two from the scriptures can be 


read and some short prayers ean be said, 
all within five minutes. Is any family 
so busy that it cannot give five minutes? 

It is thought by many persons that the 
revival of family worship in our Ameri- 
ean homes would do much to check the 
growing tide of worldliness and irreligion. 

George W. Shinn. 


Another Letter 


Mr Eprror-—“ A Letter ” in the August 
number pleads for the return of the 
“family altar,’ and the author expresses 
a desire “to know what others think 
about the possibility of the family wor- 
ship or other means of training in the 
home in these overcrowded days.” 

The author evidently looks to “ family 
worship ” as a safeguard against the inevi- 
table cui bono that comes sooner or later 
to every mind that ever has a thought 
of its own. This parent is solicitous lest 
this boy should, “ only a few years hence, 
be tempted by the thought, ‘ What’s the 
use of living, anyway?’ ” 

Now, why not ask the question? The 
query honestly put can lead only to an 
individual view of life—to an awakened 
sense of personal responsibility. But if 
so honestly put, the answer of tradi- 
tional religion which the author of “A 
Letter ” seeks to assure by the return of 
the “ family altar” will not be the answer 
the young man will find. He will behold 
life as a game to be played in honor or 
dishonor in which “ family worship ” has 
in the past utterly failed as a safeguard 
of integrity. Happily the custom has 
passed from American homes never to 
return, for its ever-present taint of in- 
sincerity and perfunctoriness could only 
serve to, obtund inherent instincts to 
honor and good morals. 

“No, thank you; I never grumble over 
my meals” was the honest though joking 
reply of a guest at dinner, on invitation 
to “say grace.’ Thereupon the host 
himself quietly “ asked a blessing.” ‘The 
guest apologized for his blunt speech, 
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protesting that he thought his host joking 
in his invitation to officiate in the formal- 
ity—he did not know his friend for that 
kind, though their acquaintanee had been 
intimate for years. 

Here is another true instance in the 
history of formal family religion: The 
writer of this was a guest at luncheon 
witha D D. The “ good doctor” thanked 
his heavenly Father for “ these creature 
comforts” and prayed “that they might 
be blessed to our bodily and spiritual 
good, amen,” and in the very next breath 
humiliated his wife by whining out, 
“ Why, Mamma, there really isn’t a thing 
on this table fit to eat!’ He must have 
taken an inventory of the bill of fare 
before “saying grace,” and harbored his 
spleen against his patient wife during his 
stereotyped mumblings, for there was 
searcely time between his “amen” and 
his insult to note the food offered. 

This incident may possibly be an ex- 
treme case, but I will state that I have 
never known a “grace” at table—and 
I have hstened to thousands of them— 
many of them my own—that was not 
perfunctory, nearly always stereotyped 
and a damper on the spirit of good 
fellowship. 

Now, really is that an honest state of 
affairs, one that can exist to any good 
end? Years ago I concluded that it was 
not, and the “ grace” farce ceased at my 
own table, to the immediate pleasure and 
happiness of our tri-daily family assem- 
blage, I am sincere in my belief that 
the best thing that ever happened to the 
American family is the passing away of 
the table “blessing” and the so-called 
“family altar,” for with their going has 
departed an onus of insineerity from the 
home life, where of all places on earth 
a disinterested, open-hearted spirit of 
truth should prevail. 

But may there be “other means of 
training in the home in these over- 
erowded days”? I think many such may 
be, and indeed have been, existent all 
along, else family life would have been a 
thing of the past long ago in spite of 
altars and religions. Such an influence 
is the spirit of sympathy and honor and 
loyalty that has bound the family first 
and through it inspired a patriotism for 
the nation. 

Let the young man ask, “ What is the 
good?” The sooner he does it intelli- 
gently, the better. Help him to find the 
best answer for himself in playing the 
game of life in honor and integrity. Let 
the child early learn that a mean, an 
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unfair, a despicable act hurts himself far 
more than the one he aims to cheat or be- 
tray. ‘The times of day for the inculeation 
of these principles are not stated, the 
machinery of no early morning “ altar” 
or ante-prandial “devotions,” or any 
other artificial institution is necessary or 
desired. The force of parental example 
and the spirit of integrity should be in 
the family air, fostered, prompt to re- 
spond to any and every occasion that 
may arise, in the small affairs of child 
life as well as in the “important” ones, 
as the adults see them. The “square 
deal” thus established in the family 
means the existence of the square deal in 
business and in government. A cheerful, 
sincere fellowship in the family circle, 
binding all in a happy sympathy, may 
well supplant the formal altar, which ever 
has been chilly in its influence. No, we 
are happily done with “family worship ” 
forever. E. B. Knerr. 


Economy in Ohio 


Mr Epiror—In the April number I 
found several letters severely criticising 
you for publishing “bosh” and seatter- 
ing it broadeast to deceive housekeepers 
and to lead men to find fault with their 
wives for extravagance, ete. I cannot 
see how any intelligent observer can say 
it is “bosh” to state that a family can 
live comfortably on $600 a year. My 
husband is not a minister. We have 
nothing given us, and in nine years of 
married life we have not eaten a meal 
from home, except when we make our 
yearly brief visits to my parents. 

We were a family of five, in the begin- 
ning; after two years, of six. My hus- 
band, as I said before, had practically 
nothing—not even a good supply of house- 
hold goods, or of clothing for his little 
daughter. At no time has he earned so 
much as two dollars a day. In the begin- 
ning, as section foreman, he had only $1.50. 
As a mill worker, he has a little more; 
but during the past year, as the mill was 
closed, he had only $1.55. Yet it is 
absolutely true that we have lived com- 
fortably—not luxuriously—and purchased 
a good five-room house, with pantry and 
cellar, and paid for it. . 

What do these critics mean by over- 
looking the vast army of laboring men 
whose incomes never reach $2 a day? 
Are they beneath notice? Is Goon 
HOUSEKEEPING not meant to help and 
to encourage such? Mrs D. J. E. 





The Wuffled Dwess 


By Ethel M. Kelley 


I want my dwess with wuffles, 
And I want my new straw hat, 

And I haven't got the snuffles, 
And I ain’t a fussy-eat, 

And I will not take my Teddy, 
And I will not take my doll, 

And no one can get me weady 
To go anywhere at all. 


And I won’t be spick and spandy 
And I did not lose my eap, 

And I want some chocolate candy, 
And I did not miss my nap, 

And I will not wear my bonnet, 
And I will not look at that, 

And I ain’t a sittin’ on it, 
And I want my new straw hat! 


And I will not stop my kickin’, 
And I ain’t a little tyke, 
And I do not need a lickin’, 
And I don’t do what I like, 
And I won’t be quiet, maybe, 
And I ain’t wore out, I guess, 
And I ain’t a naughty baby, 
But I want my wuffled dwess! 


My Wandering Ma 
By H. K. S. 
[One who is quite a “‘ Mrs Weatherby ” herself} 


Oh, where is my wandering Ma, tonight? 

And where is my wandering Dad? 

They love me, I s’pose, 

But everyone knows 

I am not now their very last fad! 

There’s the club, the bazar, 

The “ At Home,” the fast ear, 

Prima donna and star, 

_ And great guns from afar— 
Such a raft! 

And then there’s the slums; 

To sick babies and bums 

They will take sugar plums, 

While I’m left with my thumbs, 

Till my courage succumbs 

To the fear that benumbs 
Lest—jthey’re daft! 


| 


Rechauffe 


An old Scotswoman was advised by 
her minister to take snuff to keep herself 
awake during the sermon. She answered 
briskly, “Why dinna ye put the snuff 
in the sermon, mon?” 


Nell—I’m afraid Mr Guzzler had too 
much drink at the dinner last night. 

Bell—What makes you think so? 

Nell—When the charlotte russe was 
served he tried to blow the froth off. 


“When a man says he can manage his 
wife, what does he mean?” 

“He means he can make her do any- 
thing she wants to.” 


A. witty woman has coined the word 
“ muncheon” to deseribe one of Horace 
Fletcher’s feasts. 


An advertisement of a nursing bottle 
printed in a Canadian newspaper con- 
eluded with the following: When the . 
baby is done drinking it must be un- 
screwed and laid in a cool place under a 
tap. If the baby does not thrive on 
fresh milk, it should be boiled. 


“Are you my nearest relative?” 
Said Johnny to his ma. 

“Yes, dear,” she smilingly replied; 
“ And the closest is your pa.” 


To mark table linen—Leave the baby 
and some jam alone-at-the table for five 
minutes. 


“ How do you tell bad eggs?” inquired 
the young housewife. 

“T never told any,” replied the fresh 
grocery clerk, “but if I had anything 
to tell a bad egg I’d break it gently.” 


An East Tennessee girl is credited with 
the following reply to a question as to 
whether she had been to the fair: “TI 
didn’t went, I didn’t want to went; and, 
if I had wanted to went, I couldn’t have 
gotten to gwine.” 


A Test Station for Household Supplies 


Other Developments in Our Domestic Science Laboratory 


® O GREAT has been the suc- 
cess of our Household Ex- 
periment Station, conducted 
by the Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE solely for the ben- 
efit of our subseribers, that 
we are now greatly developing the work 
of this department. 

Two large stores on the street-level 
floor of the Goop HousEeKEEPING Building 
have been taken for our Household Ex- 
periment Station, model kitchen, domestic 
science laboratory, testing and demon- 
strating rooms, and facilities for lectures 
and exhibitions. Our Experiment Station 
will here have the post of honor in the 
whole building, being on a prominent 
corner and having a plate glass frontage 
of eighty feet. The novel and original 
work of this department will therefore be 
condueted literally “in the public eye.” 
In addition to the ordinary work of 
cooking schools and demonstration lec- 
tures, here will be tested every and all 
kinds of household supplies, apparatus, 
devices, machinery, equipment, fabrics, 
furnishings or other articles for the home. 
All this research work, investigation, test 
and experiment with various articles for 
household purposes, will be in addition 
to practical cookery and domestic science. 

The manufacturer or original producer 
of any article, device or material for 
household purposes may send the same to 
the Goop HovusEKEEPING Experiment Sta- 
tion, Springfield, Mass. During a period 
of thirty days it will be displayed in our 
testing laboratories, and an examination 
will be made of it. If the article is 
found to possess merit our verdict to that 
effect will be given by including the 
article onee in our TESTED AND AP- 
PROVED list in this magazine. 

All of the above will be done for the 
benefit of our subseribers and readers. 
The entire expense of the work will be 
borne by this magazine. Furthermore, 
this work will be entirely divoreed from 
the advertising department, and will be 
unaffected by any financial consideration 
whatever. Tests will be made of 
apparatus, devices, articles, ete, wholly 
irrespective of whether or not the pro- 
ducers thereof advertise in the advertis- 





ing pages of Goop HousEKEEPING MaGa- 
ZINE. 

Of course, it is required that all trans- 
portation charges, including local eart- 
age, be borne by the producer or manu- 
facturer; also expense of installation or 
operation where piping, wiring, power, 
ete, are required. All samples submitted 
for investigation become our sole prop- 
erty. 

In addition to the above, our editors | 
will embody in their articles and items 
for Goop HovusEKEEPING MAGAZINE all 
the discoveries, lessons and _ valuable 
points learned by the work of our model 
kitchen, Household Experiment Station 
and domestic science laboratory. Such 
editorial articles cannot fail to be of the 
utmost importance, being based upon 
impartial and expert investigation, scien- 
tifie test and practical experience with the 
different articles and improvements. 

No such comprehensive, practical and 
important work has ever before been un- 
dertaken for the benefit of home makers, 
home furnishers or for famili_3 or indi- 
viduals who would enjoy home comforts. 
The information this department will 
furnish would of itself make the Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaAGazINE_ indispensable 
to every intelligent family. 

Goop HovusEeKeerina’s TESTED AND 
APPROVED household goods will have 
instant and national recognition as the 
verdict of a thoroughly competent and 
impartial institution. This thoroughly 
ethical basis of our examination of 
household goods will make our work 
doubly valuable to consumers and pro- 
ducers of everything in that line. The 
first installment of the TESTED AND 
APPROVED list will appear in the 
December number of this magazine. 

We invite everyone interested to write 
us, calling our attention to any article, 
device, convenience, machine, fabric or 
other merchandise or article for house- 
hold or furnishing purposes which in 
their judgment is worthy of being inves- 
tigated in Good Housekeping’s test sta-— 
tion and domestic science laboratory. 
The public is also cordially invited to 
visit this department. 





BY FOUR OBSERVERS | 


€ Nothing is so dear to a childish heart 
as. modeling. Clay is not easy to obtain 
and is considered unhygienic, so I make 
my own modeling material. Pour boil- 
ing water over a quantity of newspapers 
that have, been torn in bits, let soak sev- 
eral hours, then mix well and add flour 
paste. A few trials will enable one to 
judge of the proper consistency. Use 
this like elay and mold into birds, ani- 
mals, figures or even mud pies. Draw 
maps on thin boards, applying the paper 
pulp for mountains. Spaces for water 
are left plain and painted blue. This 
not only furnishes amusement to the ehil- 
dren but is a source of imstruction as 
well. Onmnt the paste and add glue and 
you have a cheap and durable filler for 
eracks in floors, ete. Delta. 


© T have found that the polishing cream 
which is used on the brass trimmings of 
the automobile is excellent for cleaning 
aluminum kitehen utensils and the copper 
coffee percolator. The aluminum re- 
gains the satiny finish that it had when 
new. k..T. P. 


© Sew handles on mattresses, two on each 
side and one on each end. ‘Then they 
can be moved about and lifted very 
easily. The handles may be made of can- 
vas or any stout material. TE. F. 


@ Have you looked in vain for a plant 
that blooms profusely in a north window 
and thrives better without sunlight? If 
so, get a calceolaria and you will be de- 
lighted. The plant is literally covered 
with gorgeous pocket-shaped flowers 
which last for weeks. Mine has two hun- 
dred and fifty-four blossoms, and buds 
still coming. But let me tell you a secret: 
Give the ecaleeolaria water, water, water, 
but do not wet the foliage or blossoms. 
CADET 


© Do you sometimes waken in the early 
morning and find yourself chilly with the 
cool wind blowing over you? ‘You are 
curled up in a ball and your vitality is 
low. Shall you put on more bedding? 
Not necessarily. Pull shoulders nearer 


AND eters 








Close the win- 
Instead draw in a 
deep breath of heat-giving oxygen, throw 
back the shoulders and let it fill every 


together? By no means. 
dow? Assuredly not. 


corner of the chest. Repeat till you feel 
a rosy glow to your finger tips. All the 
muscles are relaxed and before you know 
it—you don’t know it, but you are warm, 
and asleep. <A. P. 8. 


# To save gas, order a piece of sheet 
iron, the size of the top of your stove, 
cut at the hardware store. Have round 
holes cut in it over each burner to obviate 
removing kettles, ete, when you wish to 
light another burner. Cover these holes 
when not in use. P. F. B. 


(> Many appliances may be purchased 
that are more efficient gas savers than the 
sheet of iron. One has removable covers 
and one burner will do the work of two. 
The Editors. 


@ This device for keeping bristles stiff 
in a hair brush, comes from a trained 
nurse. After washing and rinsing the 
brush, lay it for a moment in a rather 
strong solution of alum. If this is done 
after each washing, the brush will retain 
its original stiffness almost as long as it 


lasts.” ED KIC. 


€ Did you ever sprinkle your clothes with 
a little shower bath hose? Hold each 
article to be sprinkled over the tub and 
turn the faucet until a gentle shower ap- 
pears. A large wash ean be sprinkled 
thoroughly and neatly in a few minutes, 


# Fifteen-year-old Tom showed a strong 
desire to go out on the streets evenings. 
His father suddenly became “a camera 
fiend ” and much to our relief, Tom be- 
came infected with the same complaint. 
Now the two spend long evenings de- 
veloping films, etc, and the street is for- 
gotten. M. D. 


#T also made a Discovery for the re- 
moval of iodine stains. Saturate a piece 
of cotton or old linen cloth with alcohol 
and apply to the stain, one applicatior 
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being sufficient to remove it entirely. 
Aleohol will also stop the escharotic 
effect of a earbolie acid burn, and should 
be applied at once. Sweet spirits of 
niter will immediately remove the pain 
of the ordinary burn. Medico. 


© In teaching an only child at home, the 
greatest difficulty arises from the loss of 
that stimulus which companionship gives. 
I have been able to make up for that loss 
by an imaginary class of pupils. We 
use, in our daily lessons, the names of 
six of my boy’s friends. They are ealled 
on, in turn, to read, spell and answer 
questions. The classes rise, pass and sit 
as in school, and the one visible and 
happy child contentedly answers for 
seven, and is interested and wide-awake 
during the lesson hour. M. B. M. 


© The ladies’ aid society of our church 
has found a highly successful way of 
making money. The treasurer invested 
twenty-five dollars in a vacuum cleaner, 
which is used to keep the church parlors 
clean and is also rented to the women 
of the church at the rate of fifty cents 
a day. So great is the demand for it, 
that in a very short time it paid for 
itself, and is now steadily bringing in 
an income for the society. G. M. 


© The bottoms of my round eake tins lift 
out. I use their rims, in place of a damp 
strip of muslin, to cover the edges of my 
pies. Thus, instead of a burnt crust, a 
golden brown is the result. L. M. G. 


t* There are, on the market, rims for 
this purpose which can be adjusted to 
any size of pie plate. The Editors. 


© The best shops are showing a bib for 
children which is practical and serviceal 
ble. These bibs are made of a material 
which closely resembles white linen, but 
which has the properties of white enamel 
cloth and is impervious to water. They 
are very large and cover a child from 
chin to knees, tying at neck and waist. 
Any spots on the bibs themselves ean be 
quickly removed with a damp cloth. 
ister ee 


© My dream of owning an English toast 
dish proved difficult of realization in 
America. The combination of bowls and 
Saucers proved to be not ecapacious 
enough for a hungry family. Soon, how- 
ever, we found a perfect substitute for 
the English dish. We use our chafing 
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dish without the stand and lamp, placing 
the blazer filled with boiling water di- 
rectly upon the tray. There is plenty of 
room in the chafing dish proper for eight 
slices of toast. It stays so warm that, if 
no maid is kept, it can be brought in at 
the beginning of breakfast. M. U. 


© My dentist said to me, “If you do not 
begin to use both sides of your mouth in 
chewing your food you are going to have 
serious trouble with those teeth on the 
left side some time. I had _ evidently 
grown in the habit of unconsciously using 
but one side of my mouth while eating, 
and the other teeth were weakening in 
consequence. F. W. S. 


* To make buttonholes in very thin ma- 
terial with the least trouble, embroider 
them before cutting the cloth. Mark the 
size desired with’ a pencil, and work 
around this, leaving just a thread or two 
between the two rows of buttonhole stitch. 
Later pierce those threads between the 
embroidery and a neat and shapely but- 
tonhole is the result. L. E. H. 


© When covering buttons for a dress, it 
is a good plan to make one or two extra 
ones and drop them in your workbasket. 
I used covered buttons to trim my daugh- 
ter’s school dress and made just the num- 
ber needed. When she lost one it took 
me a full half hour to hunt up the extra 
button mold and the pieces to cover it. 
WooB: 


€ A useful device for holding the Dover 
egebeater was made by my husband. He 


S SCREW -EYE 





took a board, 7 by 12 inches, and fas- 
tened to it, with a hinge, an upright piece 


DISCOVERIES 


101% inches high, and from that an arm 
5% inches long, the end of which fits 
through the handle of the eggbeater. He 
fastened the handle on firmly with three 
small screws. This leaves the bottom of 
the eggbeater about 4% inch from the 
board. The hinged upright permits a 
bowl to be slipped under. This device is 
useful for anything that requires a long, 
thorough beating. M. G. J. 


t There are eggbeaters on the market 
now which can be used easily with one 
hand only. The Editors. 


© My grandmother’s gold band china 1s 
in as good condition as when it was new. 
Neither she nor her mother washed it 
with soap or with extremely hot water. 
It has now come to me, and I am follow- 
ing her plan. Of course eare is required 
in not using it for greasy food. The 
plates are constantly in use, however, for 
fruit and jellies and preserves and the 
cups for tea and coffee. The small 
amount of cream used in these does not 
make soap necessary. R. P. V. 


@ In a flat, when all the cooking had to 
be done on a gas stove, I looked askance 
at puddings, such as plum, suet, and the 
like, which require long boiling. But I 
purchased six earthen custard cups, and 
found that by putting the pudding mix- 
ture into the cup and tying a cloth over 
each one, I could cook the pudding in 
one-sixth the time required in the recipe. 
If the molds and cloth are well-floured, 
the little puddings can be turned out 
easily, and when arranged on a dish, 
they look fully as attractive as a larger 
pudding. A. J. M. 


# Being much alone, and on account of 
- deafness a shut-in also, I find I must 
study to maintain a cheerful spirit and 
manner. When solitaire loses its charm, 
I learn poetry “ pieces,” usually some- 
thing humorous. Such a course helps to 
make the time pass pleasantly; gives one 
a confidence (from frequent practice) 
when conversing with others, and also a 
feeling of some importance to be able, 
when called upon, to contribute one’s 
share in an evening’s entertainment. 


J. W. W. 


@ When I was a child, my mother 
bought a carbon or charcoal iron, such 
as is mentioned by P. C. H. in a July 
Discovery. She used it quite successfully 
for at least ten years. I bought one for 
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two dollars and seventy-five cents and am 
still using it to do all the ironing for a 
family of six. I make my own charcoal 
by taking the coals from my woodstove, 
drowning them out and putting them in 
the sun to dry. Hickory and oak make 
the best charcoal. Sometimes I ean iron 
an hour without stopping. The only 
necessary thing is to empty and refill the 
iron often enough to keep the ashes from 
accumulating in the draft at the bottom. 
MopP Se 


[= The electric and alcohol irons now 
on the market will be found a great im- 
provement. The Editors. 


@ For a children’s party try this novel 
centerpiece: A tall glass vase filled with 
drooping asparagus fern and, in place of 
blossoms, a gorgeous, long-stemmed 
buneh of red, toy balloons. Red eandles 
arranged gracefully about the base of the 
vase will send up a current of hot air to 
keep the balloons swaying prettily. There 
should be one for each little guest. A 
wise hostess will have an extra balloon or 
two ready for inflation lest some explode. 
Supper over, it won’t be necessary to 
suggest a game. The balloons will do 
the rest. M. B. H. 


# A great boon to womankind in these 
days of the voluminous ecoiffure is a 
horse’s mane comb, which can be bought 
at any harness shop. This comb has 
short teeth quite far apart and will un- 
tangle in a most satisfactory manner the 
snarls in a lot of “ratted” hair. It is 
also a great help in combing the hair of 
an invalid or convalescent, as there is 
less “pull” to it than to an ordinary 
comb. C. 5S. 


# A bandana handkerchief will make a 
pretty Japanese kimono for a large doll; 


for a smaller doll the ordinary white hand- 
kerchief will do. To make the kimono, 
fold the handkerchief diagonally through 
the center. Next, cut out the V-shaped 
neck, and the under-arm sections, as 
shown by dotted lines. Then, eut down 
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the center from the V point of the neck 
to the point of the handkerchief. This 
will be the front of the kimono. Hem 
the neck and the edges of the front open- 
ing. Sew French seams under the arms 
and at the sides of the kimono. You 
may have a bit of ribbon to tie at the 
throat. Trim the little dressing jacket 
with lace, if it is made from a plain white 
handkerchief, but leave the kimono made 
from a faney handkerchief untrimmed. 
BoD: 


© Of all the built-in conveniences I have 
yet seen in a house, the most practical 
is the ironing 
board. such as. we 
found in a house 
we recently leased. 
Searcely a day 
passes that some- 
thing does _ not 
have to be pressed. 
A earpenter tells 
me that the added 
cost of having one 
put in when building would be about 
$2.50: Ours is in the kitchen beside a 
window. It shuts into a shallow cup- 
board whose door closes flush with the 
wall. M. W. S. 





# Being caught away from home in a 
heavy rain without my overshoes, and 
wanting to get from the church to the 
eab without soiling my dainty slippers, 
I stood on newspapers while my friend 
tied them up around my ankles. I 
reached my own home with slippers not 
even soiled. J. V. P. 


# We had in Nashville a Saint Cather- 
ine’s day party that the entire company 
pronounced “the most fun they ever 
had!” It was, of course, “ just for fun ” 

—there was no Old-World seriousness 
about it. The mother of the young host 
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planned it and invited eleven girls to 
help her. We had au indoor picnic, and 
each girl was requested to prepare one 
of the dishes and to ask a man friend. 
At the close of the supper the men were 
instructed to vote for the dish they liked 
best, not knowing which girl had pre- 
pared it. The prize winner was a dish 
of fried chicken, bearing an enormous 
sign which read: 


“Laid in Tennessee; 
Hatched in Tennessee; 
Killed in Tennessee; 
Cooked in Tennessee; 
Gentlemen, vote for home products!” 


The prize was an immense tray hold- 
ing every imaginable tin cooking utensil. | 
The girl who won the prize gave in 
response to the presentation speech a very 
amusing talk, referring to each article in 
turn. Later the host, wearing a Red Cross 
coat, passed dyspepsia tablets as “ first 
aid to the injured” digestion. Another 
fun-making feature was a phonograph 
message from Saint Catherine, in which 
she commended the matrimonial state and 
noted the charms of each girl—all this 
being a surprise to the girls as well as 
to the men. M. J. 

[> In the November number, 1908, 
was printed an article on Saint Catherine, 
the patron saint of the spinster, with a 
request that our readers send us reports 
of Saint Catherine’s day celebrations. 
The Editors. 


#Ts there on the market a compara- 
tively inexpensive device for testing the 
quality of air? It is important to know 
whether we are inhaling poison. J. EH. B. 

[* Pour some clear lime water into 
a glass and leave it standing. The poi- 
sonous carbonic acid gas in the air soon 
unites with the lime in the water, which 
becomes cloudy. The Editors. 
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And he arose out of the synagogue, and entered into Simon’s house. And 
Simon's wife’s mother was taken with a great fever; and they besought him 
for her. And he stood over her, and rebuked the fever; and it left her: 
and immediately she arose and ministered unto them. 4 Now when the 
sun was setting, all they that had any sick with divers diseases brought them 


unto him; and he laid his hands on every one of them, and healed them. 
St Luke ix, 35 gO 





Two blind men followed him, crying, and saying, Thou son of David, have 
mercy on us. And when he was come into the house, the blind men came 
to him: and Jesus saith unto them, Believe ye that I am able to do 
this? They said unto him,Yea, Lord. Then touched he their eyes, saying, 


According to your faith be it unto you, And their eyes were opened. 
; St Matt ix, 27-30 





As long as I am in the world, I am the light of the world. @ When he had thus 
spoken, he spat on the ground, and made clay of the spittle, and he anointed 
the eyes of the blind man with the clay, And said unto him, Go, wash in the 
pool of Siloam, He went his wav therefore, and washed, and came seeing. 

St John ix, 5-7 





And they bring unto him one that was deaf, and had an impediment in his 
speech ; and they beseech him to put his hand upon him. And he took 
him aside from the multitude, and put his fingers into his ears, and 
he spit, and touched his tongue; And looking up to heaven, he sighed, 
and saith unto him, Ephphatha, that is, Be opened. And _straightway his 


ears were opened, and the string of his tongue was loosed, and he spake plain. 
St Mark vii, 32-35 





And he saith unto the man which had the withered hand, Stand forth. 
And he saith unto them, Is it lawful to do good on the sabbath days, 
or to do evil ? to save life, or to kill? But they held their peace. And 
when he had looked round about on them with anger, being grieved 
for the hardness of their hearts, he saith unto the man, Stretch forth thine 
hand. And he stretched it out: and his hand was restored whole as the other. 

St Mark iii, 3-5 





And when Jesus came into the ruler’s house, and saw the minstrels and the 
people making a noise, He said unto them, Give place: for the maid is not 
dead, but sleepeth. And they laughed him to scorn. But when the people 


were put forth, he went in, and took her by the hand, and the maid arose. 
St Matt ix, 23-25 





Behold, there was a dead man carried out, the only son of his mother, and she 
was a widow : and much people of the city was with her. And when the Lord 
saw her, he had compassion on her, and said unto her, Weep not. And he came 


and touched the bier: and they that bare him stood still. And he said, Young 


man, I say unto thee, Arise. ee) he that was dead sat up, and began to speak. 
St Luke vii, 12-15 
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ALESTINE was a teeming country. Its 
population was packed to. the sustaining 
limits of the land. At least two millions 
of people came up to the eapital on Holy 
Week. Galilee, a territory no larger than 
Rhode Island, held probably almost as 
many inhabitants as Massachusetts. Swarm- 
ing Jews and foreigners crowded upon each 
other, and bore, as a matter of course, the 
consequences of over-populaticn. One of 
these was a low state of public health—a condition 
not by any means caused wholly by excess of life in 
relation to the space upon which it is fostered, but 
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ageravated by that circumstance. At all events, for S 
whatever reasons, Palestine was full of sick people. SZ 
The same might have been said of other portions of NA 
the Kast, or may be said today. Oriental diseases , 
are prevalent, repulsive and obstinate. At the time 

of which we write they were neither understood nor NZ 


cured; they were the lords of their victims and the 
despair of physicians. 
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Medical science at the date of what we 
call the Christian era was a mésalliance of 
arrogance and superstition, such as mod- 
ern intelligence laughs at. Unfortunately, 
to the patient it was no laughing matter. 
The charlatan had it all his own way. 
Medical education was behind other forms 
of intellectual progress. The medical 
practice of the times was always folly, 
but often murder. The Jews had a liter- 
ature, but no therapeutic science. They 
were accomplished theologians, excellent 
fruit growers, good architects, trained 
ecclesiastics, no artists, and they could not 
cure the sick. It is impossible to won- 
der why when we read what the regular 
schools of Palestine offered to her suf- 
fering humanity. 

One of the popular remedies of the 
times was the brain of an owl. Another 
served the heads of mice. If your doctor 
preferred, he might give you the eyes of 
a crab; or the fat of a viper. By way 
of variety, he might suggest a bat, or a 
grasshopper. If a man had a cold in the 
head his physician ordered him to kiss 
the nose of a mule. The cuttings of vines, 
not four years old, must be burned in 
seven ditches, and would contain especial 
therapeutic virtues provided a ~ patient 
sat in the smoke of the seven ditches, 
each in turn. For certain disorders, one 
carried about with her a species of small 
snake; it was an accomplished snake and 
could travel backwards. If you had an 
epilepsy, you were possessed by a devil. 
All your unpleasant nervous symptoms 
were the work of demons; and your doc- 
tor must cast these out (so the phrase 
went) or lose his ease. 

Angels, too, had their share in your 
pathological history, but proved little 
more to the purpose than the devils. One 
of these superior creatures had a habit 
of disturbing the waters of an intermit- 
tent spring, with good intentions towards 
the crippled who patiently awaited his 
visits; but, unless you could get your 
turn ahead of your fellow-sufferers, and 
command a porter or a nurse to lift you 
at the precise moment, the supernatural 
chance of recovery was lost. 


Tenderness for the sick, on any im- 
portant scale, was almost unknown in the 
world. Buddha, it is true, had taught 
a certain humanity to men and to ani- 
mals, and his doctrine was five hundred 
years old; but nothing in the way of 
genuine and systematic sympathy for 
physical or mental maladies existed. To 
be ill was to be practically accursed. A 
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savage might leave his sick relative to 
perish by the way. The cultivated mas- 
ter threw his sick slaves into the water. 
Moses taught the laws of health and 
created a sanitary code respected to this 
day, but he had no system of healing. 
He tried to prevent, but he could not 
eure. A sick man was at the mercy of 
all the selfishness, all the indifference, all 
the neglect and all the ignorance of an 
age too hard to feel how heartless it could 
be and too untaught to know how igno- 
rant it was. 

Palestine was a hot country, and the 
diseases of the semi-tropical climates 
abounded. Fevers were frequent, blind- 
ness common, contagious disorders many. 

No one can think without blurred eyes 
of the sufferings of women in times so 
rude. Children were subjected to the 
experiments of any charlatan. The old 
and the poor and the friendless sick bore 
their torments as they could—not com- 
plaining very much, because they hoped 
so little; expecting less, and more than 
likely to receive nothing. The weak and 
the ailing and the aching filled a wretched 
land—not the least of whose afflictions 
was the depression of the public health. 
Moral health was no better, and that fact, 
of course, created or intensified physical 
malady. Soul and body interacted upon 
one another, and both were hopelessly 
and bitterly disordered. 


Across this midnight of misery there 
passed an extraordinary man. His move- 
ments were as strong as light, and as in- 
different. He did not flash, but glowed. 
He did not fade, but remained. What 
he chose, he did. His choices were gen- 
erally hard for himself, but always high. 
Very soon he became known as a man who 
paid no attention to popular opinion if 
he believed opinion to be wrong. 

He was in the vigor of his youth, and 
at the blossom of his powers. He was a 
mechanic, of royal descent, educated in 
law and theology. He had exchanged a 
trade for a profession: it would be more 
exact to say, for two professions; and 
one might go so far as to eall them three. 
He had achieved a commanding position 
as a preacher; he was—though that was 
one of the last things to be understood 
about him—a statesman of the superlative 
order; and he elected to add to these vo- 
cations—either of them exacting enough to 
preoccupy any ordinary man—a third. 
Early in his remarkable history he en- 
tered upon the difficult and dangerous 
career of a people’s healer. 


CHRIST THE HEALER 


He was a man in whom independence 
of conviction was earried to a noble art. 
He attacked the abuses of his church so 
courageously and with such determina- 
tion that he was soon denounced as a 


heretic; but he never yielded an inch 


for that. His political creed was one 
utterly incomprehensible to the most pen- 
etrating minds in Judea, and it and he 
were treated accordingly. In the prac- 
tice of medicine he was out and out a 
reformer. 

Any thoughtful physician who has lived 
through the medical riots and revolutions 
of our own times must have a peculiar 
interest in the professional career of the 
“irregular”? Hebrew healer who defied 
all the prejudices and tryannies of the 
old, established schools; who flung into 
the face of the accepted standards his 
chances of professional rank; and who 
treated an ill person not in the way that 
was agreeable to the doctors, but in the 
way that was best for the patient. 

He perceived that the people who 
sought his services suffered more from the 
abuses of the profession than from the 
effects of disease, and he took the highest 
ground with them. He antedated by two 
thousand years the struggles of modern 
science to overthrow the abominations of 
ignorance in the practice of medicine. He 
discarded all drugs and nostrums, all the 
nauseating superstitions of his age, and 
lifted his patients to a plane of pure 
living and high thinking—an ideal with 
which many physicians have _ experi- 
mented, but on which few have succeeded. 

The healing gift of the Nazarene was a 
force which the world had never met 
before, nor has met since. Its simplicity, 
its good sense, its astounding results, over- 
threw the therapeutics of his time. The 
physicians derided, but they feared this 
- quiet and successful rival. Their consul- 
tations were neglected, their clientéles 
diminished, their patients deserted. The 
most learned and fashionable doctors in 
Palestine were confounded. The sick pub- 
lie went over in a mass to the singular 
man whose prescriptions demanded of his 
patients only two things—respect for 
themselves and faith in him. He brought 
upon himself the enmity of a class of 
socfety in all ages among the most jealous. 
He had to meet the antagonism of the 
whole medical profession. 

He treated this fact, not as an obstacle, 
but as an incident, and calmly set it 
aside, going on as quietly with his preach- 
ing and his healing as if he had been the 
most popular rabbi and physician in the 
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land where he was fast becoming the most 
eminent figure, and was soon to become 
the most tragic. 

There now began a conflict unique in 
history: the struggle between the woe of 
humanity and the organization of one 
merciful man. Before this intricate con- 
test those simple explanations which we 
eall “ natural” fall so far short of cover- 
ing the case that we soon leave them be- 
hind us in our study of the great person- 
ality to which the poetic imagination of 
his own people had sometimes attached 
the name of the Wonderful. 

In that, or in any age, only the sick 
could sensitively appreciate the exquisite 
relation between Jesus the healer and his 
patients. Well people of Palestine 
watched and wondered, gossiped and for- 
got. The ill worshiped and remembered. 
We might put it all in a word when we 
say the sick clung. As weakness always 
leans on strength, as misery clutches hope, 
they flung themselves upon the new phy- 
sician. It would be no excessive figure 
to say that they hurled themselves upon 
him—so rapidly did the great wave of 
suffering mount and break against him. 
Any suceessful and sympathetie physician 
of lesser powers and later times knows 
what it means to lift the dead load under 
which he staggers—the strain upon the 
nerve, the havoe on the sympathy, the 
demands upon patience and skill and 
hope. He stands like a statue of Atlas, 
under a world of pain. 

Carry this situation up by a delicate 
mathematical potency (as the creators of 
a subtle materia medica carry up the 
faculties of a drug) and we may have 
some pale form within our minds which 
images something not unlike the healing 
foree of Jesus. This idea might be called 
a light shadow. It is like the reflection 
of a star in a pool. We know while we 
look that the seeret evades us; that the 
essence of the marvel is not in the water, 
but in the skies; yet we are moved with 
an uncontrollable emotion by an inean- 
descence too human to be all divine—too 
divine to be all human—and yet too 
natural to be all mystery. Understanding 
that we do not understand, we watch the 
wonder glow. 

Jesus of Nazareth stood out for three 
years against the shock of such an appeal 
to his tenderness and his endowment as 
no other healer of history has endured. I 
have sometimes thought that if he had 
not met death by political execution—or, 
indeed, if he had not borne within himself 
the appalling conviction that the salva- 
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tion of a world depended upon his indi- 
vidual conduct—he might have died be- 
fore long from the corrosion upon him 
of such a record of cures as he performed. 
By crucifixion of the sympathies, if not 
by crucifixion of the body, he might have 
passed. And of the two (if that were so) 
one likes to think that God led him by the 
easier agony—for that it were the easier 
there can be no doubt. 

The world has always had its eminent 
healers of the popular sort, such as work 
less by drugging than by dreaming; such 
as see visions and offer marvels; such as 
play upon the eredulity of patients and 
juggle with themselves. It is not to be 
doubted, either, that some of these men 
and women have been honest and useful. 

One of the most remarkable of these 
enthusiasts, an American healer, on the 
whole perhaps the most genuine and most 
successful man of his type in modern 
times, failed at the end pathetically; not, 
I am inclined to believe, from paltriness 
of motive, but from deficiency of physical 
endurance. At the culmination of his 
career he fled from the very eminence 
which he had evoked, and lost himself in 
one of our Western deserts, where he 
perished miserably—drained to the death, 
it may be supposed, of the vitality upon 
which the sick fed. In the exercise of 
these mystical and memorable gifts it is 
not enough to be above sincerity; one 
must be above physical defeat. 

The marvel of it, beyond all marvels, 
was that the personal vitality of Jesus 
proved itself equal to every claim that he 
made as long as he lived and _ healed. 
Theologians have their own explanation 
of this wonderful thing, but we are not 
dealing with theology. Call him man, or 
call him God, or call him God-in-man, or 
man-from-God, the title seems to me less 
important than the fact. Supreme above 
all human assumption, as we understand 
humanity—more intimate than divine 
tenderness as we guess at divinity—he 
stands alone. No soul has ever visited 
this earth who so understood the piteous 
fate of physical misery which curses it; 
none has so melted toward this; none 
has given it so supreme a place in the 
life’s work of a great man; none, possess- 
ing so many other eminent gifts, has so 
manifestly and mercifully emphasized the 
healer’s; and none has ever cured so many 
of the hopeless sick. 

To this one kind of suffering he was 
superlatively responsive. He never for- 
got, he never neglected, he never failed. 
Ailing Palestine groaned beneath his feet. 
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Torn between the demands of his con- 
flicting professions, he found the healer 
forever quivering through him like a 
wounded artery. The eminent rabbi, ex- 


hausted with the composition and delivery 


of a great sermon, craving the rest which 
other preachers would have claimed, did 
not close his heart or refuse his vigor to 
the wretches who eared less about their 
souls than they did about their agonized 
bodies. Spent with nights of vigil when 
he was forced to the hills to evade the 
wailing people who would have mobbed 
any ordinary man into insanity, he re- 
sumed his sacred place at dawn among the 
sick of Judea, of Persea and Galilee. He 
was often starving for sleep. Only those 
who know that famine can guess what it 
meant of sanity and self-effacement to 
pour out from such rack of brain and 
body the vitality necessary to healing a 
disordered human creature. He never 
overlooked, he never slighted, he never 
showed a weak hour, nor a cold imagina- 
tion; he was always sorry, he was always 
tender, and he was always strong. 

Jesus the healer had no specialty. He 
took all kinds of cases. It is not known 
that he ever failed in any. His practice 
appears to have extended over every 
variety of disease known to his disor- 
dered land. Scholars have classified his 
cures according to their personal inclina- 
tions. The most natural division is per- 
haps the best, and we may think of him 
as treating both the acute and chronic 
cases; he dealt with the defectives, the 
mentally deranged, the contagious; he 
cured the incurable, he reanimated syn- 
cope and he restored life. If he ever did 
anything he did these things. By these 
deeds we know him if by any. 

With as much apparent ease as that by 
which he brought an elderly woman out 
of what the Orientals called “a great 
fever,” he turned a leper sound. With 
no more difficulty than he found in mak- 
ing a deaf man hear, he made a blind man 
see; and gave the born blind the aston- 
ishment of vision. As authoritatively as 
he corrected the physical error of a de- 
formed hand he directed his attention to 
the last struggles and the last surrender 
of the human body. He controlled the 
collapse of approaching dissolution, and 
he was not afraid to stake his mysterious 
fame upon the defiance of actual death. 
Jesus denied that the little daughter 
of Jairus was dead. But the young 
man of Nain was. And so, beyond the 
challenges of two thousand awed and 
ineredulous years, was he of Bethany. 
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It has been said that what are called 
the miracles of Jesus—by this New Testa- 
ment students mean the personal marvels 
in which he was the definite agent acting 
upon men—number thirty-six in all; this 
applies of course to the recorded miracles, 
and does not encroach upon the border- 
land of the traditional, or unknown—a 
dim and beautiful region in which the 
imagination of one who loves him easily 
lingers. Of these thirty-six, twenty-four 
are miracles of healing—two-thirds of the 
whole number. This fact has hardly re- 
ceived from scholars the attention that is 
due to it. Any ignorant invalid will 
understand it better than all well exegetes. 
One must have suffered a good deal to 
estimate from this single circumstance in 
the biography of Jesus his claims upon 
the confidence and love of an afflicted race. 
He always took to his great sympathy the 
pain and plight of the most miserable 
people; and among the foremost of these 
he rated the ill. 

From the black belt of the sick in flesh 
and sick at heart which stretches around 
the world there goes quivering up the 
echo of the old ery uttered by the sister 
of Lazarus at the threshold of the su- 
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preme miracle upon which the hopes and 
beliefs of the Christian faith are rested: 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here!” ... 
“Lord, if Thou hadst been here, my 
broken body had not died before my 
spirit left it!” 

Ah, but is he here? Has he been here 
while we dreamed and doubted, while 
we suffered and ignored? If it be con- 
ceivably true that the mystical power of 
the Nazarene over physical disorder was 
a force that did not die at Golgotha; 
suppose it to be possible that it survived, 
like his entombed body, to be seen of 
many; assume that if we have not an- 
swered these thrilling questions it may not 
be because we could not if we approached 
them from the right direction—what are 
we about that we dawdle before them or 
run from them as we do? The greatest 
healer of history wrought out a bril- 
hantly successful theory of cure. Has 
this ceased to be a practicable one? Is 
it an unscientific one? Does there exist a 
splendid hope, like uninvested wealth, all 
unspent by the despairing sick? Who 
knows? Not he who has omitted to give 
to the matter the attention of a life or 
the reverence of a soul. 
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Pa Was Touched 


By Burges Johnson 


Pa was tickled when I went 
Once and whispered in his ear 
That I wouldn’t spend a cent 
Buyin’ him a gift this year. 
I would build a fine surprise 
All myself, and ’conomize. 


So I went and bought a saw— 
Not a toy, but good and strong— 
And a hammer with a claw 
For the nails I hammer wrong. 
I am sure he’ll like this more 
Than a present from a store. 


Then Pa bought some fancy wood 
When I asked him, though I’m sure 
If he’s ’quisitive he could 
Guess I’m makin’ furniture. 
If he does, I needn’t care, 
For he’ll never guess a chair! 


And I went and bought a bitt— 
Makes holes any size I choose: 
Lots of fixin’s come with it 
That I’m learnin’ how to use. 
P’r’aps for Christmas time, next year, 
I could make a chiffonier. 


’Twon’t be long before it’s done, 
Now I’ve boughten tools enough; 
Buyin’ cushions will be fun, 
And some paint and varnish stuff. 
Pa’ll be deeply touched, I know, 
At my ’conomizin’ so. 


~When Woman Buys 


The Path Is Made Straight and Pleasant for Her—Stories 
Which Tell How, and How Not, to Do Business 


By Annette Austin 


Sy} the same sensation from 
being a party to a busi- 
ness transaction as a 
child gets out of mas- 
querading in grown-up’s 
clothes—a sense of being’ 
mysteriously exalted into a sphere of dig- 
nity where they don’t belong, and where 
all their attempts to sustain the role will 
be looked upon with loving indulgence. 
Accordingly, they enter a bank, a law 
office, a real estate firm or some other 
business house with a mingled feeling of 
jaunty elation, awe at the unfamiliar 
procedure and a naive confidence that 
chivalrous man will save them from the 
consequences of any mistake they may 
make through folly or ignoranee. The 
masculine guardian of the business shrine 
does not always view the entrance of 
the woman with that holy indulgence 
which she might feel called upon to ex- 
pect. In fact, it is quite evident that he 
is becoming decidedly bored with the con- 
tinued irresponsibility of the attitude of 
this dilettante in the business world. 

A lady recently called up by ’phone 
the manager of a New York bank where 
she kept an active account of about four 
hundred dollars to ask him to send 
around to her apartment “right away ” 
one hundred dollars in tens and twenties. 
“T’ve got to have it immediately,” she 
said crisply; “the cook is leaving and 
wants her wages.” The bank manager 
politely informed the lady that it was 
after the bank’s closing hour and it would 
be impossible to send her the money. 
“And, besides,’ added the manager, 
gravely, “your balance, Mrs B—-, is 
only thirty-two dollars.” 

“Why, I think that’s perfectly awful,” 
retorted the lady with some heat. 
“Surely, you’ve made a mistake. Be- 
sides, you certainly could accommodate 
me, Mrs So-and-So, such a good cus- 
tomer, for a small amount like that. 
You certainly know I’m good for it... . 
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Why, I'll be awfully put out if you can’t 
let me have it.” 

The manager was tactful, sweetly po- 
lite, but still firm, although the lady 
wheedled and threatened and derided, in 
turn, for ten or fifteen minutes. “TI 
don’t see why a bank should have such 
silly rules,” she coneluded disgustedly. 

“ Now that,” explained the saintly, pa- 
tient manager of the bank in question, 
“is an attitude characteristic of many 
women in dealing with banks. They seem 
to consider, because they are Mrs 
So-and-So, whose husband is Mr So- 
and-So, ‘don’t you know,’ with a slight 
superciliousness, that they are entitled 
to have all the rules in the bank set aside 
for their personal convenience. They 
seem to think that a bank is like a depart- 
ment store, prepared to dance attendance 
on their every whim.” 

Now, the department stores have every 
reason in the world to cater to the trade 
of women. The manufacture and sale of 
clothing and household goods occupies 
five-sixths of the working population of 
the world. The buyer, the consumer of 
all this production, is the woman. 

The remark of an official of one of the 
large Broadway department stores of 
New York, that women buy five-sixths of 
what they see and one-sixth of what they 
want, explains in a nutshell the reason 
that the trade can afford to put up with 
the peculiarities of women, as long as 
they show a disposition to fall victims 
to the gorgeousness of their displays. 


The public pays dear for careless blunders 


The department stores admitted all 
this; they explained their policy of ex- 
treme indulgence to frailties consistently ; 
and yet, when pressed to the point, they 
revealed some startling facts in regard to 
the price that. women pay for their busi- 
ness faults in shopping. 

“Woman is a tremendous factor in 
trade today,” declared a member of a 
New York firm which caters to the most 
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refined trade among women. “ And we 
have got in our business to take into 
consideration all her whims, as well as 
her likes and dislikes. We have made a 
deep study of all this and our policy of 
regarding the customer as always right, 
no matter how wrong she may be in any 
transaction in the store, is the principle 
that builds up the trade. She is wrong, 
of course, lots of times. She takes ad- 
vantage of privileges accorded her; she 
is inconsiderate of the earnest efforts of 
sales people; she causes delay and loss 
through carelessness or ignorance, but it 
all goes down in the budget of expenses 
for running the store and is covered, like 
other expenses, in the price of the goods.” 

This is decidedly a new light on the 
subject of the high price of dry goods. 
Women pay and pay high for the con- 
sequence of their thoughtlessness or dis- 
regard of business principles in shop- 
ping, as well as elsewhere. 

There is a certain college town where 
the prices for things are three times what 
they are in other towns, and when you 
ask the reason you are told that only 
one-third of the students pay their bills; 
hence the merchants must protect them- 
selves against the two-thirds who don’t. 
On a similar basis of reasoning, the sen- 
sible, considerate shopper—the woman 
who knows what she wants without mak- 
ing the sales person take down all the 
stock, who never sends out goods “COD,” 
unless she really wants them, who 
is considerate in allowing the store time 
to deliver goods before complaining—this 
model shopper pays a high tax, a tax 
amounting to hundreds of thousands of 
dollars annually, for the privilege of liv- 
ing in the world with the woman who is 
less considerate in her business dealings, 
The secretary and treasurer of two 

great department stores in New York 
gave some interesting observations con- 
cerning this. He is a man with a virile 
grasp on the trade situation. He is, 
moreover, a2 man with a singularly broad- 
minded view of human nature in general 
and a thorough appreciation of a common 
responsibility in the matter of inherited 
original sin. 


Women no worse than men 


This gentleman does not believe that 
women make any more mistakes than men 
in shopping or in any other business 
transaction. He considers that in ninety- 
nine cases out of a hundred where there 
is trouble between the customer and the 
store, it is the store’s fault. When a 
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woman comes in and looks over the stock 
without finding anything to suit her—a 
habit “ commonly regarded as a mean prac- 
tice by evilly inclined persons’—he con- 
siders it either the fault of the sales per- 
son for not trying sufficiently hard to 
discover what the shopper really wants, or 
the store’s for not keeping a sufficiently 
large assortment. 

He emphasizes the point that every 
high-class store grants women the privi- 
lege of looking without buying. She may 
go from store to store inspecting the bar- 
gains as long as she likes; she may even 
send out goods, such as hats, C O D, 
to compare with a purchase from 
another store, and return them—all this 
he grants is perfectly legitimate business, 
and it is assuredly a view broader than 
most storekeepers could swear to. But 
with all this generous attitude, his recog- 
nition of the right of the customer to de- 
mand perfect service, this man admits 
that the customer herself is often lack- 
ing in a proper sense of the responsibility 
which she owes to the store in return for 
these favors. Basking in the glow of 
so much indulgence of her personal pref- 
erences, it is possible that she forgets 
that she is under obligation to treat the 
store seriously and honestly. 

“Large stores are continually put to 
enormous expense through earelessness in 
the matter of giving addresses,” says he. 
‘““It may be the salesgirl’s or the custom- 
ers fault. The mere item of a wrong 
address, though it looks like a trivial 
thing, costs the store approximately 
twenty-five cents every time it occurs. 
To realize this, just consider for a mo- 
ment the time and material consumed in 
the routine of one sale’s transaction. 


The expense of a wrong address 


“There is, first, the salesman’s check, 
which goes to an inspector, is checked 
there and passes on to the eashier or 
auditor, from him to the packer, thence 
to the delivery department, where it must 
take its turn with a million other pareels 
going, probably, to five hundred different 
towns in the vicinity of New York. It 
passes through the hands of the assorter, 
the entry clerk, the sheet maker, the 
driver. Being refused at the first ad- 
dress, the parcel must retrace every step 
of the route by which it came. Tumbled 
pellmell into a great hamper with other 
unfortunate bundles, it reaches the store 
more or less the worse for wear, is re- 
corded in a ‘returned goods room,’ noted 
at the bureau of adjustments, and ma- 
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chinery started in motion to locate the 
right address through telephone, city 
directories and _ postoffice department. 
Altogether, the package in transmission 
has occupied the time of probably thirty 
persons; it has used up paper, light, heat, 
stationery and stamps, and it has come 
back, perhaps, so damaged that a new 
article has got to be substituted. This 
happens a hundred times a day in a large 
store.” 

But the expense of a wrong address is 
as nothing compared to the return of 
the C O D parcels. “TI will admit,” says 
our friend already quoted, in speaking of 
the frequent refusals of customers to 
accept C O D parcels on delivery on the 
seore that they have changed their minds, 
“that this sort of thing looks to the store- 
keeper like an imposition. Now, here is 
the record of one day’s sales—a dull 
summer day at that. Out of one hundred 
and five pareels sent out C O D, thirty- 
seven are returned ‘Not wanted, 
‘Changed her mind,’ or some other ex- 
cuse. The history of these packages is 
all about the same: . A woman comes into 
the store, pulls over the goods, takes up 
the clerk’s time, doesn’t see what she 
wants, and yet not having the heart or 
the moral courage to say she doesn’t, 
sends out something C O D, which she 
has no intention of keeping. Likely as 
not, she thinks, with a shrug, ‘ Well, the 
store likes to send things out—what mat- 
ter?’ And so suits, cloaks and hats travel 
through the mud and rain and are dam- 
aged—practically every suit that comes 
back has to be re-pressed. Sometimes they 
are retained a day or two and worn— 
who knows?—and returned in unsalable 
condition. There is the loss of the box 
and paper, to say nothing of the time of 
employees. Altogether, this item of re- 
turned parcels, alone, entails in the busi- 
nesses with which I am directly associated, 
an actual expense of approximately $75,- 
000 a year; and assuming (which is a 
fact) that other large stores have similar 
experiences, it is safe to estimate that 
in New York city alone the extra expense 
entailed on retail stores in just the mat- 
ter of returned parcels amounts to hun- 
dreds of thousands of dollars, the greater 
part of which could no doubt be saved if 
both customers and clerks would stop to 
consider and be more correct.” 

The bulk of this kind of trouble, it 
may be news to impart, occurs in the 
better-class stores. It is the “lady” 
shopper who offends. The poor woman 
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goes to a store only when she actually 
means to buy something she needs. She 
goes in a hurry, and even if the thing 
she sees is not just what she wants, she 
will: “make it do,” somehow. But the 
woman of leisure and pocket money shops 
for the pleasure of shopping. Shopping 
in this sense requires neither cash nor 
credit, only eyes and hands and—a large 
Chicago house asserts—a natural dispo- 
sition to annoy. It is the shopper with 
time to spare or to burn who trails criti- 
eally around the counters, haggling for a 
bargain or seeking to bully the store into 
giving her something for nothing. 


A necklace story 


A typical instance of this sort of abuse 
is related by a Sixth avenue store, whose 
custom is among the millionaires as well 
as the masses. “ There are women who 
wouldn’t tell a lie for anything on earth, 
but they ean stretch the truth a long 
way when it comes to getting what they 
want,” said the manager of this store. 
“Not long ago, a lady—one of our 
wealthy customers, by the way—came in 
here and purchased a necklace, just be- 
fore starting on a trip down South to 
visit her relatives. She had the necklace 
altered to fit her neck and bought it with 
the express understanding that it could 
not be exchanged. Two months later she 
returned with the necklace, which, she 
said, had not reached her house until 
after her departure, and she wanted it 
eredited. The necklace bore unmistakable 
signs of wear. She denied this stoutly, 
became highly indignant that we should 
doubt her word, shrilly declared that she 
would take her custom away from the 
store if we refused to receive it back and, 
in the end, won her point. She probably 
thinks to this day that we do not know 
she wore the necklace; or she takes a 
pride in having been able to bully the 
store into compliance. That woman 
would probably repudiate fiercely the in- 
sinuation that she would steal. 

“There are well-known types of peo- 
ple who try to impose upon the stores,” 
continued this manager. “ There is, for 
instance, the woman whose baby has out- 
grown its crib—and she wants the crib 
‘exchanged.’ She is not at all an un- 
common visitor. There was even a woman 
in here recently who wanted her baby’s 
carriage robe taken back because the 
baby was ‘in heaven now and didn’t need 
a robe’—that’s the literal truth! She 
employed the same tacties as the lady of 
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the necklace, vowed she’d never spend 
another cent in the store if we didn’t give 
her the money back on that blanket. 
What did we do with her? Why, our 
clever saleswoman finally persuaded her 
that it would be a more worthy action— 
one favorable in the sight of heaven—if 
she would give the robe to some little 
poor baby in memory of her own. And 
she did. 

“The lady who has won a prize at a 
eard party and comes in to get the cash 
on it is another well-known character. 
Sometimes, it is a Christmas gift or a 
birthday present, and I’ve even known 
them to want the cash on a wedding pres- 
ent.” 

The loss resultant on returned goods in 
this store was estimated, so the man- 
ager said, at twenty-five per cent of the 
day’s sales. 


The tremendous mail-order trade 


A department of shopping, which elim- 
inates some of the complexities of per- 
sonal dealings and which offers at the 
same -time an opportunity for women to 
develop some aptitude for correct busi- 
ness dealings, is the mail-order trade. 
This is a tremendous part of the busi- 
ness of every large dry goods house today, 
especially in the matter of ready-made 
clothing. With the settling up of the 
outlying rural districts, the increase of 
needs and the growth of higher standards 
of taste among women, the demand for 
high-class tailored suits, cloaks and hats 
has become an enormous one. The system 
which has been evolved to meet this de- 
mand would astonish anyone who has 
never had a glimpse into one of the big 
working plants. 

In New York city is a firm which sup- 
plies something like three million fam- 
ilies, extending all the way from Green- 
land to South Africa, and with wants 
ranging from a soldier’s monument to 
a baby’s shoe, although the firm’s spe- 
clalty is cloaks and suits. In a huge ten- 
story building the whole process may be 
seen; from the top story, where, out of 
thousands of bolts of woolens, the cus- 
tomers’ goods are selected, examined for 
“faults ” over a loom in a blaze of day- 
light, sponged and shrunk and sent below 
to the thousand-odd tailor experts, who, 
working each on his particular segment, 
whip the whole into shape, to the final 
boxing and shipping of the finished gar- 
ment on the ground floor. Every step of 
the process has been inspected, checked, 
tagged “O K” before being allowed to 
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pass on to the next hand in the making. 
A guarantee tag which accompanies the 
purchase testifies to the firm’s willingness 
to receive back its goods at its own ex- 
pense if not satisfactory. 


Each customer treated as a personal friend 


How honestly it carries out this prom- 
ise may be judged from the words of the 
firm’s president in speaking recently to 
his employees. He was laying stress 
upon the need for cheerfulness in handling 
orders. He said: 

“Tn filling a request for samples, read 
the customer’s letter just as if she was an 
acquaintanee of yours. Consider whether 
you are treating her as a friend. That 
is the point. Treat each customer as you 
would a friend. Write her as a friend; 
fill her order as a friend; and if there 
is the least dissatisfaction on her part, 
send her money back quickly and cheer- 
fully and never tell her she is wrong— 
never start an argument.” 

It is this kind of attitude—and it is 
the attitude, virtually, of every successful 
mail-order house—which has established 
a confidence and sympathy between the 
house and its patrons that will stand 
any test. 

When a woman writes, for instance, “ I 


have bright red hair, am short and very 


stout; please send me a becoming’ suit,” 
she may not know that her letter is turned 
over to a young woman of sufficient 
artistic training to be specially detailed 
to that sort of personal correspondence, 
but she does know that she gets a suit 
well adapted to her style; and if in the 
heat of description she has forgotten to 
inclose essential information, such as 
measurements, she is gently reminded of 
the omission by a tactful letter. There 
are faults of carelessness in correspond- 
ents as well as in other phases of trade, 
naturally, and the mail-order house has 
to be prepared to cope with these dif- 
ficulties. But they are faults which, once 
they are pointed out to a patron, are sel- 
dom repeated. 

Many phases of human nature are re- 
vealed in the day’s mail of these mam- 
moth houses. There are the long, intimate 
letters of people who tell many details 
of their private affairs, who seem, indeed, 
to jump at this chance to unburden them- 
selves. 

There are whimsical persons who are 
prone to take offense at trivial causes and 
even for imaginary ones. Such a letter 
came recently from a woman who had 
noticed in the upper corner of her type- 
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addressed envelope a small printed “ 23.” 
It was the firm’s designation on a sten- 
ciled address plate of the source of the 
customer’s order. She wrote in reply, 
indignantly: “ You need not think I don’t 
know the meaning of that number. It 
means ‘skidoo,’ and I never done any- 
thing in my life to deserve that remark, 
and I don’t never mean to deal with your 
place again.” The pathos of the mistake 
was equal to its absurdity. Nevertheless, 
the house eut “23” out of its catalog. 

To demand concessions in the face of 
definite stated conditions against them 
and to grow indignant because they are 
refused seems to be characteristic of sume 
people. For instance, women cannot seem 
to understand why a number of gowns 
or hats are not sent out to them on ap- 
proval if they deposit the money before- 
hand. They do not realize that if a shop 
kept a circulating stock of this kind going 
the rounds, it would speedily have no 
goods in a condition to sell. 


Curious requests 


There are curious letters from strange 
paris of the world, sometimes, letters 
asking unusual favors—perhaps informa- 
tion about long-lost friends, or the address 
of some person of prominence in the city. 
A man writes from Siberia asking a New 
York department store to buy him a 
special kind of dogs and send them out. 
A woman writes from a far wilderness 
in Alaska, to which mail and express pen- 
etrate but twice a year. She sends a 
one hundred dollar bill and asks for a 
complete supply of clothing (not item- 
ized) to be sent to her. These orders are 
filled, of course, though at what cost of 
time and thought can well be imagined. 

Funny letters drift in  oecasionally 
from simple, quiet spots in the old South 
or the new West. A masterpiece of 
quaint trust was a letter from a gentle 
old lady in the Middle West, who wrote, 
some time ago, describing in detail a hat 
that she wanted. It must be.“ just so,” 
and to insure its perfect taste she gra- 
clously requested “Mr Wanamaker” to 
turn the macter of selection over to Mrs 
Wanamaker. “She will know just what 
I want,” concluded the writer, confidently. 

There are sad stories a-plenty, and re- 
quests for return of goods because of 
death. Usually these are bona fide, but 
recently a youth of the Buster Brown 
variety undertook to work a little game 
of his own very cleverly on that basis. 
He returned his mother’s new suit, fresh 
and unopened, with a touching letter tell- 
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ing of how she had died just the day 
before it came. He wished to know if 
the firm, under the curcumstances, would 
not refund the money, thirty dollars. A 
check was forthwith made out to the 
gentleman—he seemed to be of discreet 
age—and forwarded. <A week or so later, 
came an irate letter from the lady herself 
desiring to know why her suit had not 
been sent. She was very much alive— 
it is to be hoped sufficiently to chastise 
Buster. 

The people who cause the most incon- 
venience to i112 mail-order houses, as well 
uS to themselves, are those who are not 
explicit enoug in their orders and those 
who fail to iuvlose their full names and 
addresses. ‘2 average woman probably 
thinks she would never be guilty of this 
fault, but if she could see the tons of 
letters that come into all firms which have 
occasion to deal with women by mail 
signed merely “Mamie” or “ Daisy ” or 
“Yours, J. M.” and the like—letters of 
otherwise sane and sensible people, she 
would begin to feel some compunetian for 
her own possible errors. 

Frequently, letters come in with money 
inclosed. and without a sign of name or 
address; then, again, the money will be 
left out, and a letter follow the next day 
inclosing the money but leaving out the 
address. A clerk may lose half a day 
trying to locate the original letter and 
have no means of identifying it then 
except by comparing the handwritings. 

With the thousands of letters received 
it is necessary to file them under some 
system, and this is often a system by 
countries, states and counties: It can 
readily be seen, therefore, that a woman 
writing from her summer home near Bos- 
ton, perhaps, and neglecting to state that 
her former address was Savannah, suffers 
some delay before getting what she wants. 
Frequently, brides write in to have their 
addresses changed and quite neglect to 
state what their maiden names were. 
“Mrs Wm T. Smith” of Hoboken will 
write again from her cousin’s house in 
Jersey City and sign herself “ Ella M. 
Smith;” again it will be “Mrs E. M. 
Smith.” How is a firm to know that 
these are not three different persons? 
There seems to be an assumption on the 
part of many people who do these things 
that they are the sole and only customers 
of the house. They treat a transaction 
as if it were a dealing with some intimate 
personal friend who would have nothing 
else to do but attend to their wants and 
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who would only need to glance at the 
handwriting to know where it came from. 


Men are careless, too 


And yet the fault is not alone confined 
to women. It was a man, and a clever 
business man at that, who wrote from a 
mountain camp in the Adirondacks re- 
cently ordering some goods from a depart- 
ment store to be sent out “p dq.” He 
was quite particular to emphasize the 
fact that he wanted it in a hurry and if 
it wasn’t sent to him that day that he’d 
“never spend another dollar at your 
store.” And he left out his name and 
address! The store, in this case, sought 
diligently to find the identity of the 
writer; they sent a letter inclosing his 
letter to the -proprietor of the hotel at 
the mountain camp and asked him to look 
up the author. The name that came back 
was a revelation to the department, which 
had become rather set in the notion that 
it was only women who were careless in 
business matters. 

“Tf our customers would only realize 
that the system we set forth for ordering 
in our catalog rules is the best, and the 
result of long experience in the matter, 
and that they can’t improve on tt by addi- 
tions of their own, there would be less 
occasion for delay in ordering,” said the 
manager of the mail-order department of 
a New York department store. “ When 
we state definitely in the catalog that all 
we want is the style number, bust meas- 
ure and color, for instance, and a woman 
deliberately ignores this and sets out to 
copy the whole description in the eat- 
alog—and copies it wrong !—we think we 
have some reason to be exasperated. If 
they would give us merely what we ask 
for, no more, no less, and if they would 
read carefully the directions before send- 
ing, the bulk of our complexities would be 
materially lessened.” 


I have called attention to the fact that 
woman’s value as a consumer in the 
mercantile and household trades decidedly 
modifies the attitude of those business 
firms toward her occasional lapses from 
the ideal in business procedure.* The 
testimony of the firms themselves, also, 
makes it apparent that these lapses are no 
more frequent among women than among 
men, and, moreover, that they are steadily 
on the decrease as women become more 
conversant with business methods. 

In the domain of other business trans- 
actions, however, in the “Street” where 
bankers and bondsmen clink their money, 
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where lawyers argue and where real estate 
changes hands and rents go up and down, 
the presence of the woman dealer is re- 
garded with less enthusiasm and less tol- 
erance. The men who have had the game 
all to themselves for so long are just 
beginning to be uncomfortably aware that 
the girls are coming over the fence into 
the playground. 


Woman’s entree in the game of business 


You have seen children at play, big 
ones, who push out the little ones impa- 
tiently because they don’t know the rules 
of the game and because the big ones 
don’t want to take the trouble to teach 
them? You’ve seen that savage little 
gesture and heard that childish “ cuss 
word” that goes with: “You get out, 
Johnnie—you can’t learn this game—it’s 
ours—youw’re just in the way—go home 
to Mamma,” Well, that is very much 
the attitude of the professional business 
man when he sees a woman enter his 
office in search of business advice. Some 
of them, it is true, are more charitable— 
or pretend to be—but the majority quite 
freely air their grievances and are open 
in their opposition. 

For one thing, woman is not an assim- 
ilative quantity, apparently, in business 
methods. She has her own way of doing 
things and it is far from harmonizing 
with the standards that have sufficed for 
men for so many centuries. She abhors 
rules; she is frankly defiant of systems; 
and she evinces a wholesale suspicion of 
motives that is disconcerting, to say the 
least, to the man who knows that most 
business is founded upon honesty. 

‘A woman is not a good sportsman,” 
said a lawyer who handles “ just as 
few women clients as he can get out of” 
and has decided that he won’t “ handle 
any, hereafter, unless they put everything 
down in writing.” “She is never willing 
to take the consequences of her own act 
if it goes against her. She accepts vic- 
tory coolly, without the faintest appre- 
ciation of the hard work that has gone 
to accomplish it, but once let a turn go 
against her and she does not spare her 
words in denouncing the lawyer or the 
broker who has had anything to do with 
it. Just as likely as not, it has been 
the consequence of her own headstrong 
will in defiance of any suggestion, but she 
thinks somebody has advised her fool- 
ishly.” 

There is the well-known story on Wall 
street of a woman of millions who ordered 
her broker to buy shares when the mar- 
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ket was high, and when she saw that the 
stock had gone down a peg or two, hur- 
ried to get him to take it off her hands. 
He bought it at the price she gave for it, 
after telling her that very likely it would 
go up in a few days. But she was un- 
willing to take the risk. In a few days 
the stock did go up and the broker made 
a big profit. No sooner was the news of 
the rise out than the lady flew in excitedly 
and demanded her shares back at the price 
she had sold them to the broker. The 
profit was hers, she contended. The 
broker hadn’t sold them, had he—-they 
were right there in the office, weren’t 
they? Then why couldn’t she have them? 
That the profit was not hers because she 
had not taken the risk seemed to be a 
new idea to the lady. 


Bankers’ anecdotes of woman’s vagaries 


One hears comical stories of mistakes 
through ignorance: 

A lady was informed by the bank at 
which she kept her funds that her account 
was overdrawn for such and such an 
amount. She wrote a very polite letter 
regretting the circumstances and inclos- 
ing a check on her own account at the 
bank to cover the indebtedness. 

A woman, having found a blank check 
form, filled in the spaces and presented the 
check for collection. It was protested be- 
cause she had no funds there. “ What 
are banks for?” exclaimed the woman in 
bewilderment, when informed of her 
crime. “Isn’t a check money?” 

A woman sent in a check with the 
amount and her signature as well made 
out in typewriting. When remonstrated 
with, she replied that she thought the 
possession of the bank’s form was suf- 
ficient to insure the check’s validity. 

One of the most frequent faults that a 
bank has to contend with is the eustom- 
er’s inability to understand why she 
should be identified and her unwillingness 
to give references. “ They know that the 
name on the check is theirs,” said a 
banker, smiling sympathetically as he 
stated the case, “ and they know that they 
Ive received it in the letter which they 
show you, and here is their shopping bag 
with their name on it and their cards!— 
they show you all these, thinking them 
sufficient identification and not realizing 
that a person who had found the check 
would have the same articles to show. 

There seems to be a fixed idea on the 
part of some people that it is a bank’s 
duty to cash checks, however made out. 
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Women, especially, are ignorant of the 
fact that it is merely courtesy for a bank 
to cash a check made out on another 
bank. Moreover, by law, a bank is not 
obliged to furnish the cash in return for 
a check; it need only give another 
check, a promise to pay when the cash 
is collected from the other end. This 
was a point particularly puzzling to 
many women during the recent financial 
panic in New York. The banks at this 
time were all short on cash, and asked 
their customers to favor them by trans- 
acting business, as far as possible, by 
check. In spite of this, many women in- 
sisted, and insisted strenuously, on having 
the cash for their checks. 

A woman’s peculiar aversion to giving 
references when starting an account — 
strikes a banker as most puzzling. “It 
is most difficult to get this information 
out of our customers,” says the manager 
of an uptown New York bank, whose 
dealings are largely with women. “We 
have to go about it in the most indirect 
way; draw her out in regard to her hus- 
band’s business, her relatives and friends, 
her social connections, ete. She seems to 
resent the fact that you should question 
in any way her qualifications as a respon- 
sible person.” 

There are many little acts of inconsid- 
erateness on the part of women customers 
of banks, which are probably the out- 
come of thoughtlessness, pure and simple, 
but which nevertheless tend to make their 
patronage very unwelcome. 

The woman who persists in coming 
after the bank’s closing hour and asking 
to have checks cashed is one of these. 
She is the constitutionally lazy woman, 
usually, who knows perfectly well that 
the bank closes at three, but depends on 
the good nature of the official to accom- 
modate her five minutes after three. 

There is the woman who ealls up to 
have money sent around to her house, who 
cannot see why the bank shouldn’t like to 
do it, although, if she stopped to think, 
she would readily see that the sending of 
a boy alone on the street with a large 
sum of money to a strange house, where 
he would take a check from somebody he 
didn’t know, was a greater risk than any 
well-established bank would eare to take. 

There are women who think nothing of 
rushing into a bank and asking to have 
their pass books balanced immediately. 
They are going away on a trip or a shop- 
ping tour and want to know “ where they 
are.” They know that in the usual order 
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of things this takes two or three days, 
but they don’t see why the bank can’t 
be “accommodating” in such a little 
thing as “adding a few figures ”—which 
wouldn’t take her half a minute!—and 
she grows indignant or sulky when she is 
refused. 

The adding up of her figures, however, 
is what seems to give the troublesome 
lady the most trouble and, incidentally, 
the banks their grimmest smile. “It is 
quite a common thing to have a customer 
come in and dispute our bookkeeping,” 
said a commercial bank teller. “ Men doit, 
too, but women are the more frequent and 
the greatest stand-patters when they are 
wrong. Women come in here lugging 
heaps of old pass books, long ago done 
with, to insist that we go over them to 
find a mistake she is swre we have made. 
She’s always positive about it—knows 
we’ve made the mistake and not she— 
she’s gone over her figures fifty times!” 

Occasionally a woman has a strange 
impression that a bank is prepared to 
offer inducement or discount for her 
custom. Such a person visited a West 
Side bank in New York city recently and 
asked the cashier what she was going to 
“cet” for cashing her checks there. 

“The privilege of cashing your checks, 
madam,” responded the official courte- 
ously, consenting to take it as a joke. 

“But, no. I mean what are you going 
to give me—some nice little present, isn’t 
it?—really?” She tossed her plumes and 
laughed and shook her ringed hands 
eracefully. The cashier was puzzled, but, 
convinced that she was still joking, con- 
tinued to smile. “ Well, I guess I’ll look 
around and see what I want,” suggested 
the vivacious one, and she flounced into 
the ladies’ waiting room, where she espied 
_ a silver-mounted calendar, and her eyes 
glistened. “I guess I’ll just take this,” 
she offered pleasantly. And, to the cash- 
ier’s utter astonishment, she did. 

There are misguided ladies who try to 
win favors by gush and eajolery, who 
flatter the cashier or the manager and 
play their ravishing smiles to the utmost. 
These are often the ones who wish to 
borrow money on little or no security. 
They bring jewels or plate or other valu- 
ables, which the bank, unless it is a pawn- 
shop, is totally unable to recognize. But 
more often it is merely the plea, delivered 
in a confidential whisper: “Now, see 
here, I’ve two hundred dollars and I want 
very much to get a fur coat (or some 
other finery) which I don’t want my hus- 
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band to know about. Can’t you lend me 
three hundred? You know I am good for 
it... ete.” Naturally, it is a firm but 
tactful explanation which convinces the 
lady that the bank cannot. 

A woman’s banker is very apt to hear 
as much of her private affairs as her 
physician—* or as her grocer, her baker, 
or her butcher,” caustically subtends a 
certain business man who affirms that 
it is a most deplorable tendency of many 
women in business dealings to gossip to 
anyone who will listen to them about 
their most intimate affairs. 


My lady and her lawyer 


A lawyer finds this weakness peculiarly 
irritating in his own business. ‘ Women 
engage the services of a lawyer,” says he, 
“with all the serious intentions, appar- 
ently, of taking his advice; then as soon 
as they have his opinion of their problem, 
they carry it to some other lawyer, a per- 
sonal friend, perhaps, and ask him what 
he thinks of it. This is a detestable 
breach of business etiquette which women 
seem to have no conscience in commit- 
ting.” 

An instance was related by this at- 
torney of a woman who was suing for a 
divorce and who materially weakened her 
case by her unreserved confidences to her 
friends and her open revelation of her 
lawyer’s moves, thus putting herself, as 
it afterward developed, completely into 
the hands of her enemies, besides bringing 
odium upon herself and despair to her 
lawyer. 

Women are difficult to deal with in 
other ways, said this lawyer. And he was 
borne out in his statement by other law- 
yers, real estate men and two fire insur- 
anee agents. In the first place, they 
hagele over fees. They expect their own 
estimate of the amount of work for which 
they are paying to be taken, and they 
ignore the fact that a fee represents not 
so much the actual work done as the pro- 
fessional ability to know how to do it. 

Women as a rule are much more vacil- 
lating than men in coming to a business 
decision. They take a provokingly long 
time to make up their minds, and once 
made, they are unwilling to take the con- 
sequences of the decision. “For in- 
stance,” it is explained, “a woman will 
ask her lawyer about selling a piece of 
property for a certain amount—nine 
thousand dollars, say. The lawyer tells 
her he knows no more about the value 
of the property than she does, but she 
insists on some advice. ‘ Well,’ says the 
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lawyer, ‘do you need the money?’ No, 
she doesn’t, but she fears she may not 
be offered more for it. ‘ What did you 
give for it?’ inquires the lawyer. ‘ Four 
thousand.’ That seems like a pretty fair 
profit, and he tells her so. She sells the 
property. A week later, the purchaser 
sells it again for ten thousand, and the 
woman returns to berate the lawyer 
soundly for ‘ advising’ her to sell.” The 
lawyer thinks that an unreasonable at- 
titude, and doubtless most people will 
agree with him. 

Real estate men say that women have 
a more exaggerated notion of the value 
of what belongs to them than men do. 
“ Tivery woman cherishes a strange con- 
viction that the man next door wants 
their property, must have it and some 
day will pay her a princely price for it,” 
said a young New York real estate dealer, 
laughing. “ They are very difficult to pin 
down to a definite price, and many, very 
many women, are deplorably lacking in 
the knowledge of the binding quality of a 
verbal transaction. Their evasion of 
responsibility at times is equal to abso- 
lute dishonesty, though doubtless they 
are far from considering it so. I will 
give you an instance: 

“ Recently a client of ours, a man, was 
anxious to buy two adjoining pieces of 
property. He did not want one without 
the other and purposely refrained from 
closing with the man owner of one piece 
until he had secured an option from the 
woman who held the other. After a series 
of long arguments, he finally got the 
woman to agree on a price and terms 
that were satisfactory. He closed with 
the other owner the same day. A few 
days later, when the lady was summoned 
to appear to sign the formalities, she 
calmly announced that she had ‘talked it 
over’ with somebody and decided that 
she would not sell on those terms. The 
upshot of it was that the man, unable 
to withdraw from his other deal, had to 
accept the woman’s property on terms of 
considerable loss to himself. 

“Women are suspicious of every move 
of a firm into whose hands she has put 
her property,” continued this dealer. 
“She is constantly hovering about with 
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criticisms, asking advice of everybody 
in her neighborhood and, in the end, tak- 
ing nobody’s but her own. A man puts 
his affairs into the hands of a firm that 
he trusts and leaves them there. He does 
not neglect to keep a dignified supervision 
over them, but he gives the firm eredit at 
least for the same honesty and conscience 
that he himself would have. 

“Yet there are many women who are 
striking contrasts to this,” admitted the 
agent. He spoke admiringly of the busi- 
ness ability and foresight of a prominent 
variety actress. “But she, you see, has 
had some business experience in her pro- 
fession,” he explained. 

The idea that business experience be- 
fore marriage is a good thing to endow a 
woman with trust and capacity for care- 
ful management of details in and out of 
the home was a frequent conclusion made, 
It is a new admission for men to make, 
and an interesting one, in view of the 
widespread idea that men regard the 
extra-home pursuits of women as unqual- 
ifiedly harmful to her home-making 
nature. 

There is a very general tendency to 
look at all questions concerning women 
today in the light of the evolution theory. 
One hears it on all sides: “ Yes, women 
make mistakes through ignorance and 
through impulse, but one has to consider 
how long she has been a ward of the pub- 
lic, a slave, an irresponsible child. She 
is just emerging from her bondage of 
ignorance and irresponsibility and we 
must deal with her halting steps patiently 
and kindly.” 

The owner of several large mercantile 
houses in New York and elsewhere, ex- 
presses the feeling of many business men 
when he writes as’ follows in answer to 
the question, “Do women make mistakes 
in business dealings?’ 

“ When woman has had the experience 
in the everyday affairs of life which man 
has had for centuries, I think the time 
will have arrived to criticise her little 
peculiarities, Until then I think we 


should bear with patience anything which 
she may say or do which is not strictly 
in accordance with man’s idea of busi- 
ness.” 





Marriage as a Trade 


Woman Once More Discovered to Be an ‘* Adjunct 
to the Frying Pan ”’ 


By Grace Duffield Goodwin 


mem HIS somewhat startling 
We title is the author’s char- 
acterization of the matri- 
monial venture viewed as 
a means of subsistence. 
Written by an unmar- 
ried woman who, escap- 
ing from the bondage of feminine tradi- 
tion, has “fought herself free” into 
industrial independence, and who, by the 
effort, has been made thoughtful and 
straightforward regarding woman’s posi- 
tion, the book is worthy of serious con- 
s “eration. 

Miss Hamilton has read, observed, 
thought; her reading and her thinking 
have both been outdone by her observa- 
tion. She evinces an intelligent knowl- 
edge of biology and psychology—such 
knowledge as serves everywhere today as 
a good general foundation for the average 
person who discusses the various phases 
of woman’s developing life—but she has 
no especial equipment for handling the 
problem. The book restates, in somewhat 
vigorous and unrestrained fashion, dif- 
ficulties with which we are all, if we have 
thought upon the subject at all, perfectly 
familiar, but it offers no constructive 
aid, and therefore must fail to attract that 
wider attention which it might have won. 
Mrs Gilman’s brilliant book, Women 
and Economies, has gone over the ground 





- before and done it far better, save as . 


Miss Hamilton chooses the one subject 
of marriage for her especial emphasis, 

The book is caustic, clever, witty at 
times, and will repay the time spent on 
it, if only for the refreshing frankness of 
its candid statements. But the author has 
a theory to expound, and this theory be- 
comes a procrustean bed upon which the 
facts are industriously fitted. The theory 
is that women, having for years been in 
physical subjection to man, have become 
servile in thought, imitative in action and 
degraded in soul through acceptance of 
their condition. 


_ MARRIAGE AS A TRADE, by Mary Cicely Ham- 
ilton. Moffat, Yard & Co. 


Marriage, as she sees it today, is a 
woman’s trade—her occupation, taken be- 
cause she was rigorously shut out of 
every other means of procuring a liveli- 
hood for herself. Changing conditions of 
life for the male of necessity changed 
conditions for her, and she sank from 
the comparative freedom and companion- 
ship of savagery into her present bond- 
age, in which the only trade or occupa- 
tion open to her without protest is that 
of marriage and the reproduction of her 
kind, and for this trade she must and does 
train herself by every art in her power, to 
the end that she may secure from some 
complacent male a legitimate title to food, 
clothing and shelter. As her market is 
overstocked, she has accepted the lowest 
terms, and drudges at household tasks and 
the bearing and rearing of children for 
a bare subsistence. She has been afraid to 
protest in her servitude, and has been 
stunted in mind and coarsened in soul by 
her involuntary toil. As a “breeding 
machine and an adjunct to a frying pan,” 
she appears, in the author’s mind, to be 
quite beneath contempt. 

Her salvation, if ever she attains to it, 
is to be largely the gift of unmarried 
women, working, thinking, striving for 
freedom. Married women, being on such 
a jump between the cradle and the fry- 
ing pan, of course have no time nor 
brains to help themselves. The book is 
quite out of breath with parentheses 
thrown in with a rush against the enemy 
man—large “HE” and small “m,” one 
must suppose—and the author cheapens 
her subject by quite unworthy, even if 
amusing, flings at the tyrant. One is 
sometimes moved in the reading to revert 
to the title page to see that the publica- 
tion was really issued in 1909. Evidently 
Miss Hamilton has just awakened, with 
her industrial independence, to conditions 
that fifty years ago had aroused many 
thoughtful women, 

All childless women of today are ob- 
jects of ex-presidential scorn; out it is 
fair to say that many of them are reap- 
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ients of impaired nervous systems which 
will not fulfill the claims of motherhood. 
This is equally true, in many eases, of 
mothers of small families. The propagat- 
ing vitality is greatly decreased among 
American women of this generation—not 
by any means willfully, always—but in- 
evitably, in Nature’s effort to repair 
waste. In two generations from now 
stronger women will much more gladly 
bear stronger children. I am weary of 
hearing women blamed so harshly in this 
regard. There is also great and erying 
need that someone should instruct the 
potential fathers of the next generation 
that American manhood is casting away 
its crown of paternity for very dark and 
sorrowful reasons. 

There is justice in all things, and this 
stimulating and interesting book fails of 
justice to the present generation of mar- 
ried women. My acquaintance is suf- 
ficiently varied to serve as a basis for my 
own observations; and as a minister’s wife 
much is said to me frankly which might 
not be said to another. There are no 
doubt many unhappy marriages, entered 
into carelessly with romantic love as the 
only sponsor. Common sense is all too 
seldom present. Many a marriage is em- 
bittered by the fact that not only are 
men and women a little lower than the 
angels, but sometimes they are not much 
above the brutes. Granted all this, which 
of necessity would appear in a social sys- 
tem working slowly and painfully out 
into the light, we must remember that 
Nature takes many generations to com- 
plete any task, and monogamy is but her 
last great uncompleted achievement in 
the common physical and spiritual ad- 
vance of men and women, 

Many women are doubtless still trained 
to attract, and taught that if this attrae- 
tion ends in matrimony the goal for which 
they were born has been won. Of course, 
such women are inefficient home makers 
and rebellious mothers, but I have* seen 
even such women, driven to desperation 
by overwork and abuse, who loved both 
homes and children with a passionate 
intensity; loved and slaved willingly for 
the “unwanted child,” whose coming was 
chance, but whose staying is sacrifice and 
service from a willing mother. Against 
this, place the many marriages, more and 
more of them as time goes on, between 
two free people, wedded not alone in the 
flesh, but in the spirit. Women are their 
husband’s companions, friends, advisers, 
in matters of business. I know person- 
ally many women who are shoulder to 
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shoulder comrades with their husbands, 
and it seems to me as if more and more 
earnest young people are setting this 
before them as a goal. In such a mar- 
riage there is a common interest, and the 
wife receives her honest share of the 
money. With this money she administers 
the affairs of the home—a very sacred 
place of rest and refuge, kept for her 
soul’s shelter as well as her husband’s, 
and equally dear to them both. Together 
in such a marriage I have known both 
husband and wife _to choose the child, 
to exult over his coming, to prepare for 
him and welcome him and then gladly, 
reverently, to choose again and yet again 
the little ones who should enlarge and 
strengthen the family. This is the ulti- 
mate ideal of marriage, but seeing it : 
realized here and there, leads one to a 
great belief in Nature's steady up-grade 
work in this evolution which has tran- 
scended the physical to lay informing 
hands upon the spiritual. 

There is no need to be sordid in our 
conceptions of life; to be se implies only 
that we possess diminished powers of 
spirit. This book, which strips romance 
as flesh from the bones of fact, which 
tosses away traditions of chivalry and 
intuition, ete, as useless lumber, may 
serve the purpose of arousing to the old 
problems some who need just such sim- 
plicity of plain dealing, but it will not 
help women, even to their own freedom, 
to jeer or sneer at things they have long 
revered. The author says, among other 
things, that she hag seen men reverent for 
motherhood, but never women, and she 
asks, scornfully, how a woman ean revere 
any physical function of her own? In- 
credible as it- may seem, there are yet 
many women left in America today who 
stand with open minds, free and thought- 


ful, who are willing and reverent mothers; 


who have loved their unborn children with 
unspeakable tenderness, and who, led 
daily on into the gathering dark by the 
Creator of the ends of the earth, have 
held their souls in reverent awe before 
the realization that the unfolding of a 
human life, with its splendid and endless 
potentialities, was for them to share. 

It is well to remember that man is the 
creature of circumstance no less than we; 
that he, too, stumbles and falls, not with 
malicious intent to drag us down, but 
because it is not always light on his path 
any more than on ours. The best men 
everywhere are at one in a desire to better 
conditions for women, both in and out 
of the home. The unintelligent male 
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animal belongs with the “silly fool” of 
the “ weaker sex;” they are in the evo- 
lutionary background, and in due time, 
if both men and women strive honestly, 
there will come in some later day a con- 
summation of the struggle and noble men 
and women, by a system of eugenies sure 
to come, will continue to raise up noble 
children and to develop worthy homes; for 
when all passes and changes, human love, 
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Family 


Mr Epiror—The stories and _ articles 
dealing with family finance have been of 
ereat interest. I notice, however, that 
the majority commend the allowance 
system as most satisfactory. I have not 
the slightest objection to that, but would 
like to tell also of another arrangement, 
whieh my husband and I have found 
ideal, in our own ease at least. 

I believe that much of the difficulty 
and unhappiness caused by maladjust- 
ment of money matters between husband 
and wife might be avoided by a frank 
discussion of the question, and this, pref- 
erably, before marriage. Before our wed- 
ding day my husband and I made our 
plans for home administration. I knew 
the amount of his salary, and he told 
me the extent of his additional financial 
resources. We deeided the sum upon 
which we must live and made a general 
estimate of the amounts that would be 
required for the various necessities, This 
has been subject to some modifications, yet 
has served as a guide. Realizing that 
we would need to practice economy, we 
decided that we eould do that better if 
we did not adopt the allowance system. 

From the beginning, I have kept the 
accounts, ‘That I lave done because hav- 
ing systematically kept my own accounts 
for some time before marriage, I liked to 
do it, and my husband being a very busy 
man was glad to have me save that much 
of his time. Each night he reports what 
he has spent during the day and all 
expenditures are entered im the book. 
At the end of each month I add the 
items under several general headings, and 
we look them over together. 

As soon as we returned from our wed- 
ding trip, instructions were given that 
the bank should honor my signature on 
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the love between men and women, and 
parents and children, is not to pass; 
the home, that perfect expression and 
perfect completion of this love is not 
to pass, but to become both stable and 
glorious. 

Impatience and disbelief in the face 
of what we have learned of Nature’s long 
and diffieult processes is unworthy the 
thoughtful woman. 
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Finance 


checks. I attend to the payment of most 
bills, though that really is done by which- 
ever of us finds it most convenient at the 
time. As to the matter of cash on hand, 
we draw it as needed. The purchase of 
anything of value, or outside the usual 
monthly demands, is made a matter for 
consultation, and we decide what should 
be purchased and how much it should 
cost. I am confident that this plan of 
mutual knowledge of family income and 
expenses has saved us many dollars. 

A separate aceount is kept of invest- 
ments, ineome beyond salary, ete, my 
husband attending to sueh matters and 
giving me the reeord to keep. One other 
matter might also be mentioned, that of 
eifts. We take just as much pleasure in 
buying gifts for each other as if we had 
separate bank accounts. In that I refer 
to the flowers, books, or trifling remem- 
brances prompted from time to time by 
loving thought. As for the more elabo- 
rate gifts, those given on Christmas, birth- 
day or anniversary occasions, the money 
for these comes from a little fund we each 
have labeled “personal.” In my ease it 
has been a little money I had, increased 
by occasional fees, above the regular sal- 
ary. Should either of us feel the desire 
to use money from the general fund with- 
out giving account of it, I would simply 
enter in the book $5 (or whatever the 
amount) to personal account of A or B. 

I am strongly of the opinion that in 
money matters, as in everything else, hus- 
band and wife should be one, and that 
perfect frankness and a mutual under- 
standing of all pertaining to home and 
family life will prevent a large part of 
the unhappiness which, according to their 
own testimony, many wives seem to be 
silently enduring. M. M. 
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These doors, alike in every guise 
As twin resembles twin, 
Are merely shown to emphasize 
The difference within; 
For Mrs Shiftless occupies 
Apartment Number 4, 
While Mrs Thrifty, sweet and wise, 
Presides in 5, next door. 
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Observe this most disgraceful sight 
In Mrs Shiftless’s flat. 

Her kitchen’s in a dreadful plight, 
Piled high with this and that; 
Her pots and pans are full of leaks; 

Her china sadly nicked; 
The dust, our artist toiled for weeks 
To properly depict. 


tit 


But Mrs Thrifty’s every room 
Is always spick and span, 

A state of things we may assume 
Appeals to every man; 

And if you wish to understand 
The secret on the spot, 





Why, Mrs T has system, and 
Poor Mrs §S has not. 
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IV 


For, Mrs Shiftless, rising late, 
Defies Poor Richard’s rule; 
Her children, in a frightful state, 
Half dressed, rush off to school. 
While Mr Shiftless, gulping down 
His breakfast, underdone, 
Still gobbles, as he. leaves 
for town, 
A doughnut or a bun. 
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In 5 they breakfast prompt at eight 
To everyone’s delight, 

And health and good digestion wait 
On normal appetite; 

While Mrs Thrifty, smart and quick, 
Before the breakfast call 

Has found sufficient time to slick 
The parlor and the hall. 





VI 


Now, Mrs Shiftless’s table stands 
Untouched, as you may see, 

The -while she wring her helpless hands 
In hopeless misery; 

She knows not where she shall begin 
And putters here and there 

Until her chicks come trooping in 
To find no luneh prepared. 
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The breakfast dishes quickly done 
And neatly put away, 

Wise Mrs Thrifty has begun 
Her schedule for the day. 

With busy cloth and agile broom 
That banish dust and grime, 

She deftly tidies every room 
And serves her lunch on time. 
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When Mr Shiftless, worn and hot, | 
Drags in from work in town, hi 

1 He finds his wife has quite forgot} 

| To don her dinner gown; 
And so he sits with gloomy air 4 
( 


The gloomy evening through— i 
y 






a /// \ j He he its take her anywhere 
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At Mrs T’s, when everything And yet poor Mrs Shiftless works 
Is done, at three o’clock, As hard as Mrs Tq; 

She goes with friends, a-motoring And vows with tears she never shirka 
In dainty hat and frock; Responsibility ;— 

And when at dinner Mr T But plan or system she has none, 
Suggests an evening’s fun, And true it is to tell, 

She hails the plan delightedly “A woman’s work is never done” 
Because her work is done. Unless it’s ordered well. 
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by Charles Batteli Loomis 


Author of Prince Shemus of Ireland, Shaun and Fiona, ete 


T WAS an evening in early 
March. The wind was 
sharp in the city, and both 
Jimmy and I would have 

3 been cold if we had not been 
sitting in front of a bonfire 

of laths—just the place for 

“ Boss, dis night remin’s me of 





a story. 
a story of der Four Seasons me mudder 
used to tell me,” said my street friend, 


Jimmy. ‘It was a night like dis, on’y 
dere was snow on der groun’ w’en Eileen 
‘went out to get vi'lets.” 

“Begin at the beginning, Jimmy,” said 
J, turning up my coat collar, and putting 
a handful of laths on the fire. I was not 
any too warm, and yet I preferred listen- 
ing to his story out in the open in this 
way to going to my steam-heated rooms. 
And Jimmy was absolutely at home in 
outdoor New York. 

“ Well, dis is der las’ story me mudder 
ever tol?’ me. She used of’n to tell it, 
an’ I used of’n to ask it. Me mudder 
used to say dat once in der middle of 
Trelan’, w’ich is flat an’ dreary—she didn’ 
come from dere, mind you—dere was an 
ugly old widder woman had two daugh- 


ters—one her own child, an’ ugly as her 
self; de udder her stepdaughter, an’ sc 
beautiful it made de ol’ woman mad every 
time she looked at her. She was a kind 
of an Irish Cinderella, I guess, an’ had 
to do all der heavy woik. 

“If dere was picnics or chowder parties 
up der river Mame, de’ ugly one, went, 
an’ if Eileen ast could she go too, de’ 
ol? woman would fly in a rage an’ land 
her one on der cheek dat made de color 
more rosy dan ever, an’ so made de ol’ 
woman near crazy. 

“Gee, it was hard lines for Eileen, 
for Mame had a tongue on her like der 
bite of a file, so me mudder said, an’ 
usen’t ever to say a decent woid to her 
step-sister. It was always ‘ Eileen, but- 
ton me dress,’ or ‘ Eileen, fetch me in 
more peat ’—peat is a kind of eart’ dey 
boin in Irelan’ on account of der price 
of coal bein’ so high—or ‘ Eileen, go milk 
der cow, yer lazy ummadahn.’ 

“ An’ Eileen used to do all dese t’ings. 
Dat’s one t’ing I don’t like about dese 
Cinderella goils—dey never answers back. 
A little more ginger in dem, an’ dey’d be 
all der better. 
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| “Mame used to lie in der straw all 
‘day, readin’ novels, an’ never lifted a 
finger to help her mudder, an’ de ol’ 
woman loved her because she looked so 
like herself, but Eileen she hated hke 
she was a snake—w ich, of course, she 
had never seen on’y in pi’chers. 

“ Oh, de airs of Mame! me mudder said. 
You'd tink she was a leddy wid der half 
dead verse [voice] she had an’ der way 
she had of rollin’ her head aroun’ like 
her neck wasn’ strong. 

“One day in der winter w’en snow was 
on der groun’ an’ der hens hadn’ been 
out of der house for t’ree days—gee, 
w’ot a cinch, boss, pickin’ up eggs right 
off der kitchen floor!—one er dose days 
Mame half sits up in der straw, an’ lets 
her novel drop an’ says, ‘I wisht I had a 
bunch er vi'lets.’ 

“ De ol’ lady says, ‘ I’m very sorry, me 
darlin’, but der pig broke der las’ pane of 
glass in der conservatory las’ night an’ 


T guess der vilets is froze ’—w’ich was her - 


way of jollyin’ Mame. But if Eileen had 
ast fer vilets her mudder would have 
sent her to purgatory annyway. 

“¢ Hileen, you have nuttin’ to do, sup- 
pose you go out in der woods an’ pick me 
a bunch of vi'lets.’ 

“¢ Are ye’ foolin’, sister?’ says Hileen, 
as sweet as a rose. ‘Sure there’s no 
vilets growin’ under the snow,’ 

“Hold yer tongue, ye’ ummadahn,’ 
says Mame, ‘an’ go get me a bunch of 
vilets, or you shan’t have any supper 
tonight.’ 

“ An’ then the ol’ woman shoves Eileen 
out of doors, an’ bolts the door on her be 
puttin’ a chair ag’in’ it, an’ Eileen goes 
sobbin’ along der pat’. 

“ An’ me mudder said dat every tear 
dat dropped on der snow froze to a poil 
[pearl], but Eileen never noticed it, but 
went along sobbin’ an’ leavin’ a trail of 
“wealt’ behin? her dat would buy all der 
vilets in New York. 

“ After she had walked an Irish mile 
(wich has an Amurican mile beat be 
several rods), she was that cold she was 
near dyin’; an’, t’inks she, ‘It’s no use 
goin’ home, for me mudder will beat me 
to a frazzle, an’ sister will put a crimp 
on der frazzle w’en de ol’ lady’s t’roo.’ 

“ All of a sudden she seen a light 
ahead like a fire in der woods, an’ in a 
minute she sees dat dat’s w’ot it is, 
an’ she goes up to it, an’ dere is four 
ol’ chaps like monks, sittin’ in der snow, 
noddin’ deir heads like dey was asleep. 
An’ she notices der funny cloaks dey 
has wid heods on dem. One was as 
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white as de’ foist snow dat ever fell, so 
me mudder said; de’ nex’ was as green 
as der lanes of Irelan’, de’ udder was as 
golden as Eileen’s hair, an’ der fourt’ 
was poiple as a grape.” 

(I seem to recognize in this a variant 
of a Bohemian tale. It only shows that 
all the world so loves a story that story 
tellers have gone from one country to 
another, like Bo Peep’s sheep, bearing 
their tales along with them.) 

“Wid a ery of joy, Eileen ran up to 
the white one an’ said, ‘ I’m near perishin’ 
wid der col’, mister. L’ave me l’ave to 
sit be your fire an’ warm meself,’ 

“Sure, the devil would do no less,’ 
said the ol’ chap in the white cloak. 
‘Help yourself to a flame,’ says he, ‘ an’ 
tell me what brings you out such a 
night as this when the snow is so deep 
and the winds so keen and the weather 
bureau man says we’ll have more snow 
tomorrer.’ 

“<Tm after vi'lets,’ says Hileen, widout 
a smile, but der four ol’ fellers laughed 
to beat der ban’. 

“<¢Ts it villets tonight? Ye have no 
curious fancies at arl at arl.’ So me 
mudder used to say. In dem stories 
dere’s always a set er woids dat has to 
be repeated or it wouldn’t be a fairy 
story. 

“ After der quartet was t’roo laughin’ 
ol? Winter says, ‘ Kileen (he knoo her 
name widout askin’), I’ll introduce you 
to me fri’nd Spring. Maybe he ean get 
you a few blossoms.’ 

“Den Spring toined kindly to Eileen 
an’ says, ‘Reach down an’ pick them.’ 
An’ wid dat he brushes der snow off der 
groun’, an’ blows his breath on der 
frozen’ eart’, an’ up comes a little patch 
of vi'lets dat blooms w’ile you’re lookin’ 
at dem. 

“No fake, me mudder said, but real 
vi'lets, dat smelt like Spring had emptied 
his perfumery bottle all over der Eons ae 

“ Eileen was tickled to deat’, an’ she 

t?anks Spring, an’ bein’ good an’ warm 
he goes home an’ fin’s her sister out 
in front of der cabin pickin’ up poils 
(der tears she dropped, you know, boss). 

“<¢ What are ye doin’? says "Eileen, 
pleasant like. 

“¢None of yer dirrty business,’ says 
Mame, wid a wicked look on her face— 
gee, she’d oughter been doin’ time! 

Did yer get. der”, v1 Vets? asked 
Mame, follerin’ Eileen in an’ puttin’ der 
poils away der way she could sell dem 
at der nex’ Fair day. 


THE FOUR SEASONS 


“<Yes, dear,’ says Eileen, as sweet 
as flowers in May, ‘an’ here dey are.’ 

“Mame an’ her mudder pounce on der 
vilets wid never a woid er t’anks, an’ 
motion to Eileen she can eat w’ot sup- 
per’s left—w’ich isn’ much. 

“But w’en she goes to bed she wishes 
dem bot’ good-night like dey was as good 
to her as dey’d orter been. 

“ All de’ evenin’ Mame was sniffin’ de 
flowers an’ puttin’ dem in her belt an’ 


walkin’ around like a serciety leddy, an’ ’ 


never expressin’ no surprise at Eileen’s 
gettin’ dem at dat. 

‘Nex’. day Mame spen’s loafin’ an 
readin’ an’ sniffin’ der vi’lets, an’ Eileen 
milks der cow an’ makes der butter an’ 
feeds der hens, an’ at night time she is 
dead tired. 

“But w’en der vi’lets had faded, owin’ 
to der room bein’ so close on account 
of der col’ wedder outside, an’ everyt’ing 
shut tight, Mame chucks dem in Eileen’s 
face an’ says, ‘I feel like 
I’d like to eat some straw- 
berries. Go an’ get me 
some an’ be quick about it, 
or I’ll lam you good w’en 
you come back.’ 

“So Eileen takes her 
way t’roo der woods again, 
an’ dere is der four ol’ 
chaps sittin’ in der snow 
an’ noddin’ deir heads like 
dey was asleep. An’ wid 
a cry of joy she 
makes her way to 
der fire an’ says, 
‘I’m near perishin’ 
wid der col’, mister. 
L’ave me lave to sit 
be your fire an’ 
warm meself.’ 

“Is it back ye 
are?’ says Winter 
kindly. ‘Sure I 
tought I smelt roses. 
Take what heat ye 
ean get an’ kindly 
welcome.’ 

ERAT Sr .ts. If 


? 


youre after this 
time?’ says Spring, 
makin’ ready _ to 
brush away the 
snow. 


“<Sure, it’s straw- 


berries I want, 
though I know 
they’re out of sai- 
son, says  Kileen, 


wid a pretty blush. 
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So me mudder used to say, in her time. 

“¢ That’s your job,’ says Spring to 
Summer, an’ gives Eileen a knockdown 
to him. 

“< Strawberries are scarce hereabouts 
owin’ to the snow,’ says Summer, ‘ but I 
think I hear some comin’ up!’ An’ wid 
that he brushes away de snow, an’, sure 
enough, a couple of leaves pops out of 
the eart’, an’ before Eileen could form 
her mout’? to say ‘Oh!’ dere was a bed 
of strawberries, wid de pretty red ber- 
ries shakin’ wid de col’. 

“¢Pick them an’ hide them under your 
jacket, an’ run home, me child, an’ the 
blessin’? of Mary go with yer,’ says Sum- 
mer, who had taken a likin’ to the young 
colleen. 

“ Home she hurried an’ foun’ her sister 
outside der door pickin’ up poils for her 
collection, but Eileen never t’ought of 
what dey were or der valyer of dem. 

“¢Did yer get de strawberries?’ asks 
Mame, follerin’? Eileen in an’ puttin’ de 
poils away der way she could sell dem der 
nex’ Fair day. 

““é Yes, dear,’ says Eileen, as sweet as 
flowers in May, ‘an’ here they are.’ 

“Mame and her mudder pounce on 
der strawberries, wid never a woid et 
t’anks, an’ motion to Eileen she can eat 
w’ot supper’s left—w’ich isn’ much. 

“ Wait till I get more lat’s, boss. 
fire is near perishin’ wid der col’.” 

Jimmy collected a bundle of laths, 
whieh soon began 
snapping, and then 
he took up the story, 
giving an _ account 
of Mame’s “ serciety 
airs,” as before. 

“<“T feel like hav- 
in’ an apple, says 
Mame, stretchin’ her- 
self on the straw. 

““Tt’s a long time 
before apples ’ll be 
ripe, says simple 
Eileen. 

‘<*That’s: all -you 
know about it,’ 
snaps Mame. ‘Do 
you go out an’ get 
me some red apples, 
or [’ll lam yer good.’ 

“ An’ after der ery- 
in’-in-der-snow busi- 
ness, wich she did 
just as if it was der 
foist trip to der 
woods, she goes 
along, an’ at last 


Der 
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sees der licht of der fire. An’ she makes 
her way to it an’ says. ‘I’m near per- 
ishin’ wid der col’, mister. L’ave me l’ave 
to sit be your fire an’ warm meself.’ 

“< Hello, darrlin’,’ says Summer. ‘ Sure, 
it’s a wonder the snow wouldn’t melt at 
seein’ the likes of you. Come in an’ get 
warm. An’ is it more strawberries ye 
are after? Sure, it’s a healthy appetite 
ye have to brave the cold for a few bites 
of berries.’ 

“<Tt?s apples I want,’ says Eileen, 
bowin’ to Winter an’ Spring an’ Sum- 
mer, but not darin’ to look at Autumn, 
for she had never met him. -She was 
a good goil, me mudder said. 

~“* Autumn, this is Eileen. "Whatever 
she wants let her have, for she’s a true 
Irish girl.’ . 

“Autumn unbuttons his purple cloak 
an’ lets it fall off his shoulders. ‘It’s 
like a lingerin’ summer to see you,’ says 
he. ‘ What?ll ye have?’ 

““ Have you anny apples?’ says Eileen, 
as if she was in a market. YY’ see she 
felt free wid dem dey was so kin’. 

“*¢ Apples is scarce,’ says he; * widout 
it’s cold storage apples, but I think I 
can get you a small measure.’ 

“Den he brushes off der snow an’ lays 
his hand on der groun’ an’ up grows a 
weeny little apple tree like the Japynese 
trees In der Fift? Avenyer winders. An’ 
he touches a branch on dis side an’ a 
branch on dat side, and dere is two little 
red apples, w’ich he gives to Eileen. 

“* Now run along home, child, an’ take 
care you don’t freeze to deat’? on der 
Way.) 

“ Home ran Eileen, an’ foun’ her sister 
outside pickin’ up poils—even den, boss, 
Eileen never tumbled to der racket. Gee, 
but she was green! 

“*Have you got de apples?’ says 
Mame. 

“* Yes, dear, but I could only get two, 
says Eileen. 

““That’s a lie” says Mame. ‘You 
ate the rest.’ An’ wid dat she snatched 
der two apples, an’ ran in der house 
Vavin’ Eileen outside. 

“ An’ wile she was dere she saw one 
of the poils glistenin’ in der moonlight, 
an’ she picks it up, an’ at last saw w’ot 
had happened, and she was glad, for she 
had seen a poil at Bally Slattery on 
Fair day and knoo it had valyer. 

“When Mame had bitten into one of 
de apples an’ tasted it, she was near 
crazy wid joy. Such an apple had never 
come near her mout’ before, an’ when 
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Eileen opens der door an’ comes in she 
says to her, ‘An’ it’s you’re the silly 
ummadahn to lave an apple on that 
tree. If it was as big as St. Patrick’s 


‘mm Dublin, I’d shake every apple off it. 


I’m goin’ after some this very minute.’ 

“Of course she was crazy, an’ her 
mudder tried to make her stay in, but 
she put on her cloak, an’ pushin’ Eileen 
out of der way she starts off to find the 
apples. 

“ An’, sure enough, she saw the light 
like Eileen had, but when she reached the 
Four Seasons sittin’ around the fire she 
pushed right by Winter as if she was 
tryin’ to get a subway express to Harlem. 
An’ Winter didn’t like it. 

“Where are ye goin’? says he, 
gruffly. 

“None of your dirrty business, says 
she, an’ sits down so close to the flame 
dat her dress caught fire, an’ though der 
four men put it out wid snow, she was 
burned pretty bad, an’ der col’ wedder 
did der rest, an’ she never went back 
home. 

“Me mudder always used to hurry past 
dat part, because she had a sister was 
killed by the explosion of a karasene 
lamp. 

“Wen Mame didn’ eome home her 
mudder set out to leok for her an’ wan- 
dered all over der forest till mornin’ an’ 
den ‘she fell under der snow an’ was 
covered up by it, an’ dat was de las’ of 
her. 

“Poor Eileen sat up all night, won- 
derin’ what was keepin’ the two out w’en 
Winter, Spring, Summer an’ Autumn was 
such kind ol’ men, but Mame an’ her 
mudder never came back, an’ a wood 
chopper found dem w’en der snow had 
melted. 

“ An’ be the same token, as me mudder 
used to say, w’en der snow had melted 
Eileen found dat der pat’way in front 
of her cabin was strewn wid poils—der 
tears she had dropped in der winter. So 
cryin’ is some use. 

“ An’ one day a young prince of dat 
neighborhood was out ridin’ an’ he came 
on Hileen doin’ the week’s wash be the 
side of a brook, an’ he fell dead in love 
wid her an’ married her; an’ she, havin’ 
so many poils, didn’t feel it was such a 
bad match. 

“And der Four Seasons came an’! 
danced at der weddin’. An’ me mudder 
used always to say dat it reminded every- 
one of New York wedder.” 
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New York, seen 
from Central Park 2 


The ‘* New Theater,” 







HE coming 
season will 
see the in- 
troduction of 
a new class of 
play, dealing with 

potent questions of 
the day on social and political and meta- 
physical lines. The American people in 
the theater are no longer satisfied with 
mere stories, and.a play to succeed nowa- 
days must carry a message.” This state- 
ment was made by a theatrical manager 
at the end of last summer. 

Such an exclusive devotion to plays 
written on “ themes,” as they are called, 
is of course neice likely nor decwrable. 
There is also a message in wholesome 
amusement and laughter, in simply love 
idylls and thrilling romances, and even 
in exciting melodratt fia built on no loftier 
motives than kind hearts are more than 
coronets, or honesty is the best policy. 
There will always be crowded houses for 
sweet human stories like The Music 
Master and "Way Down East, for excit- 
ing and inspiring dramas like Secret 
Santee and The Squaw Man, for charm- 
ing comedies like The Little Minister and 
Cousin Kate, for wholesome farces like 
Charley’s Aunt and The Man From Mex- 
ico, and for stirring and healthy melo- 





dramas like The Two Orphans or Monte 
cristo. 

But whether this utterance is literally 
true or not is perfectly unimportant. The 
really striking thing about it is that a 
hard-headed, responsible manager who is 
in the business of theatrical production 
primarily to make money here publishes 
a statement that has never been made 
before about the English-speaking stage, 
and could never have “been made before . at 
any point in its entire history since the 
first public theater was built. Such a state- 
ment might have been made truthfully 
once, and only onee, in the history of the 
English play—namely, in the days before 
the English theater was a money-making 
concern, when the drama was an adjunct 
to the church and consisted solely of 
miracle and morality plays. 


The return to a moral purpose 


This statement, then, means that the 
American people are in a sense returning 
to the point of view once held by the 
church that the drama is the most effect- 
ive way of illustrating divine and human 
law. It means that after a gap of three 
hundred years we are reawaking to the 
significance of the theater as a con- 
veyance of moral teaching and a dissemi- 
nator of right ideas. We are beginning to 
recognize once more that since the drama 
satisfies a permanent and universal in- 
stinet, it is a social institution which 
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exerts a profound moral force whether 
for good or evil. According to this man- 
-ager, we are now requiring that the force 
thus exerted be not only not for evil, but 
not even for negative good—as, with cer- 
tain important exceptions like the Resto- 
ration drama, it has been all these inter- 
vening years since the church gave it up 
—but for positive good. 

The adage that the stage speaks louder 
than the pulpit has no special meaning 
to us until we analyze it and find that at 
its basis is the more apparent and provable 
maxim that actions speak louder than 
words. There is certainly a particular 
sense in which it may be said, without 
any analysis at all, that the stage is more 
audible than the pulpit—upon those sub- 
jects about which the pulpit is unfortu- 
nately almost uniformly silent: the social 
problems of the 
day. This being 
the case, it is well 
that a portion of 
the American pub- 
he large enough to 
be worth catering 
to by a manager 


has indicated a 
desire that its 
stage stories deal 


with actions which 
shall help them to 
consider and solve 
the burning public 
questions of our 
time, shall arouse 
indignation against 
wrong and enthu- 
siasm for right, 
and thus pave the 
way for actions on 
a wider than the 
mimic stage. 

ie thicae “last 
theatrical year 
most of the sub- 
jects absorbing the 
thoughtful and 
civic mind have 
received striking exemplification—the in- 
dustrial problem, the sex problem, the 
immigration problem, the negro problem, 
municipal corruption, franchise and all 
the problems raised by the vast mass of 
new material contributed to economic and 
social sciences. While the pulpit still 
largely contents itself with general pre- 
cept, the stage puts the text into action 
and thereby gives the Golden Rule a local 
habitation and a local name. 





Julia Marlowe, chosen for one of the players of the 
New (endowed) Theater 


Nor because of the particular message 
that they carry are the plays any the less 
successful as plays, and it was because 
they were more profitable as money-getters 
that the manager above quoted thought 
they showed a leading tendency on the 
part of the public. This the mere men- 
tion of some of their names will suffice 
to show: The Man and the Hour, The 
Lion and the Mouse, The Third Degree, 
The Writing on the Wall, The Battle, 
The Servant in the House, The Witching 
Hour, The Dawn of a Tomorrow. 

It was with no merely amiable desire to 
give free advertisement to The Dawn of 
a Tomorrow that a well-known New York 
preacher allowed it to be published that 
he would rather have written the play 
than any sermon he has ever preached; 
it was because he perceived that the play 
was likely to do 
more good than 
any sermon, not 
only in reaching a 
wider audience, but 
in teaching its les- 
son, that service to 
others may cure 
our own ills, in a 
livelier and_ less 
forgettable way. 
When the hero of 
The Witching Hour 
forces a boy dom- 
inated by a super- 
stitious fear of 
eat’s-eyes to hold 
one in his hand 
and the boy is able 
to control himself 
only by a supreme 
effort of the will, 
though in reality it 
is not a_ cat’s-eye 
searf pin he holds 
at all, but an ordi- 
nary lateh key— 
Mr Augustus 
Thomas does 
more, compara- 
tively speaking, to make the idea that 
thoughts are things and that superstitious 
fear has no power over us, unless we will 
have it so, take hold of the public mind 
than anything Mrs Eddy has ever written. 
Numberless scientific articles on the 
fusion of immigrants of all nations which 
is taking place in America could not con- 
vinee half so many people as the strik- 
ingly dramatic phrase, The Melting Pot, 
with which Mr Zangwill has entitled his 
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play, which shows in a more animated way 
than any treatise what should be the 
democracy and the ideals of the new 
country made out of the mistakes and op- 
pressions of the old. The difference be- 
tween a practical and a nominal religion 
and the worldliness 
that corrupts the 
latter is enforced 
upon every spec- 
batoree (018 ee tire 
Servant in the 
House. 
The stage more moral 
than ever before 
Though the stage 
is in a new and 
positive way more 


moral than ever 
before, yet every- 
one who reads 
these lines has 


heard a great deal 
of talk lately about 


the unusual im- 
morality of our 
theater. It pro- 


ceeds either from 
ignorance of theat- 
rical history or 
amiscomprehension 
of the purpose of 
the stage. 

A play is meant 
to be a picture of 
life and thus if it 
is a serious play it 
must be an entire 
picture, must con- 
tain evil as well 
as good. Any play 
which purposes a 
positive moral mes- 


sage must of 
course deal with 
evil at least as 


much as with good 
and in most eases 
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Prodigal Son, for instance, by dwelling 
chiefly on the return home and the for- 
giveness of the father. 

Of obviously indecent plays it is not 
worth while to speak in this article; they 
should be disposed of by the law which 
they break. When 
decent people by 
chance go to them 
their feeling of dis- 
gust is nature’s 
own remedy against 
possible injury. 
Knowingly, of 
course, they do not 
go, nor will a re- 
sponsible parent 
allow a child to 
attend any play 
about which he is 
ignorant. It- is 
only when a play 
is insidiously  in- 
decent that it gets 
into the really dan- 
gerous class, espe- 
Glad ye nites eal 
play in most re- 
spects attractive. 
A recent comic 
opera, widely pop- 
ular in Europe and 
this country, is a 
charming and 
sprightly work of 
its kind, yet so re- 
plete with artful 
innuendo as to be 
positively baleful 
in its influence. Far 
different are the 
operettas of Gil- 
bert and Sullivan, 
undisfigured by 
one coarse insinua- 
tion or vulgarity. 
They provided 
healthy amusement 


Sol the New | alla 
more. Thus ‘ a She has played the role of the — for — the millon, 
play is not im- a Romeo rns ire for many years and yet lost no 
moral because it : whit of artistic 
contains evil; on beauty. <A great 


the contrary, any play purporting to 
depict life seriously without contain- 
ing evil is immoral, in that it presents 
a fragmentary and false view of life. 
Nor is it immoral merely because it con- 
tains more evil than good—even if that 
evil be of a kind particularly distasteful 
to us—for it would be absurd to try to 
convey the lesson of the parable of The 


writer once went so far as to say 
that they had exerted a greater power 
for good in their harmless delightfulness 
than any other production of the century. 
The most harmful dramas 

If I were asked to name the play which 
in my mind has done the most harm 
within my memory, I should say Rip Van 
Winkle—dear to all children’s hearts. 
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Precisely for the reason that all children 
were taken to see it, and with most of us 
it was our first play! Because we loved 
the delightful Rip we did not perceive 
that he was a drunken vagabond, and we 
condemned without question the sorely 
tried Gretchen, who, indeed, would have 
done better by herself, her httle ones and 
the rest of the village had she turned him 
out of doors sooner. 

Let no one say this is “ considering too 
curiously.” A burning childish impres- 
sion by means of the most impressive 
medium mankind knows anything about 
—the stage—leaves its mark for life. The 
disposition of society to confuse charm 
with merit is perhaps its greatest mis- 
fortune, and Rip started most of the chil- 
dren of recent generations on that path. 
The quixotic and charming scapegrace 
has always been the most endearing figure 
of romance, but almost invariably it has 
been a false figure. There is nothing of 
which we ean be surer than that habitual 
irresponsibility and self-indulgence dry 
up the springs of kindness and noble 
action in the heart. This does not mean 
that a degenerated character like that of 
Sidney Carton may not in the crisis of his 
life be capable of a momentary return to 
the nobility which he recognized in earlier 
days, but since he himself affirms in so 
doing the native instability of his char- 
acter, the audience 
is in no danger of 
making that moment 
outweigh a lifetime. 
There are, unfor- 
tunately, plenty of 
sentimental plays in 
which an entire per- 
sonality is changed 
for good in the twin- 
kling of an eye, or 
where a trivial act 
of kindness con- 
dones a life of self- 
ishness or even of 
crime. Then there 
is the play where a 
person _ confuses 
your standard of 
judgment by an in- 
expensive reforma- 
tion in the last act 
in order to work 
out the plot and let 
the curtain fall 
pleasantly. Someone 
has wittily written 
that alast-act repent- 
ance is much like a 





Beverly Sitgreaves of the New Theater 
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Edward Sothern of the New Theater 


death-bed repentance—very comforting 
to all concerned, but one has no way to 
test its efficacy or sincerity. 

Curiously enough, it often happens that 
plays primarily intended to bear a moral 
message have upon analysis, and even 
without it, just the other effect. The 
thesis of two of last year’s plays is that 
love directed by religious faith can save 
the most brutalized of men. The hero of 
Regeneration finds it impossible to be re- 
hgious without being 
disloyal to obliga- 
tions which ought to 
bind him. 


NV ha dlome VOU 


make of Salvation 
Nell?” I asked a 
young friend after 


the play was over. 

“Why,” she an- 
swered, “the young 
woman who elects to 
tread the narrow 
path gets the worst 
of it, while the one 
who goes the other 


way not only has 
the pleasantest time 
but can still be 


kind-hearted, reason- 
able and likable in 
the bargain.” 

Both these plays 
thus convey an im- 
moral teaching, and 
the same miscarriage 
of moral lesson 
might be noticed in 
half a dozen other 
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A scene in the dramatization of Margaret Deland’ s The Awakening of Helena Richie, showing 


“Helena’’ (Margaret Anglin), ‘ 


plays of last season obviously designed by 
their authors to make a moral appeal. 


The theater-goer’s responsibility 

Just here arises a matter to which very 
little attention has been called—the re- 
sponsibility which rests upon each and 
every theater-goer for the improvement 
of the drama. More than any other work 
of man in the domain of art is the drama 
directly responsive to the demands of its 
audience. Whoever wishes the stage to 
exert a moral force cannot escape his 
individual obligation to assist it to do so. 
When he sees a play he must ask himself 
questions about it. Is this play true to 
life, or do things in it happen simply ke- 
cause of stage conditions and because 
there is a curtain? Do people get into 
trouble and suffer when by the exercise 
of ordinary observation and common 
sense they could avoid it all? Let us ask 
ourselves if there is a sufficient reason why 
this should be and why it should not be 
otherwise—in short, let us ask, as Jerome 
K. Jerome does in Stage Land: “ Why 
should the heroine get snowed under when 
she might just as easily walk to the other 
side of the stage where it is as dry as a 


*Dr Lavender ”’ and the little boy 


bone?” Then in time the publie in gen- 
eral will begin to demand less mere sensa- 
ticn and sentimentality and more reality. 


The ‘‘ New Theater ”’ 


There is plenty of encouraging evi- 
dence that the public is beginning to do 
its duty in this respect. Not only are the 
plays morally and artistically better, but 
a more serious interest and a wider slg- 
nificance are everywhere attaching to the 
theater. For-the first time in America 
there has been this year established a 
theater practically endowed by rich men 
in order to present in the best way the 
best that the drama affords, regardless of 
commercial conditions. It would be dif- 
ficult to overestimate the artistic influ- 
ence which such a theater wisely admin- 
istered will have upon the drama. _ It 
must, however, be owned that its moral 
contribution will be decidedly secondary 
to its wsthetic one, and will in the main 
result only from the general uplift which 
the whole of dramatic art will receive at 
its hands. For its policy, naturally and 
wisely, will be to produce chiefly the 
classics of the drama, and thus the op- 
portunity for a direct moral influence will 
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be foregone. Unless it be apparently alle- 
gorical, no play has a moral influence 
worth particular mention, beyond that 
indeed which any well-told story of human 
life must always have, which is not modern. 

It is principally upon the wider signi- 
ficance which the theater has lately come 
to have that the glow- 
ing outlook for the 
future rests. Dramatic 
art 1S once more resum- 
ing the great part it 
played in the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries 
as an educational fac- 
tor, 1s retaking the high 
office it held—before 
the first English theater 
was built as a money- 
making enterprise—in 
the moral and spiritual 
life of the people. 
School and church are 
perceiving that they 
ought never to have 
laid aside dramatic 
representation as an 
adjunct to their teach- 
ing. “ Why turn over 
so many good tunes to 
the devil!” said Thomas Moore in writing 
new words to take the place of old, in- 
decent Irish songs. Using’ the same figure, 
one may ask of both chureh and school 
why, because once upon a time they re- 
tired from a fair field in which they no 
longer wish to combat the devil, should 
they not try to recover their own and re- 
trieve their mistake. It is a commonplace 
of knowledge that the drama began with 
religion and that the earliest dramas, both 
of the modern world and of Greece and 
Rome, were profoundly religious. Why 
should not the chureh and school accom- 
plish now with clear-eyed intent what is 
being accomplished by society in its own 
stumbling and unconscious evolution—the 
restoration of the stage to its former 
place as a moral instrument of popular 
edueation ? 

The Free Churches of Great Britain 
last year set forth the progress of foreign 
missions by seenie representation with 
songs and music for which the help of 
theatrical managers and actors was called. 
In this “ Pageant of Light and Dark- 
ness ” six hundred people took part, and 
it revealed the meaning and radiance of 
the thrilling romance of foreign missions 
to hundreds of thousands with a fervor 
that could have never been reached in 
the prose of pulpit and Sunday school. 
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About the same time, the Established 
Chureh of England gave on a ten-acre 
stage in the park of the Bishop of 
London a pageant which illustrated the 
continuity of English church life and the 
influence exerted in the past on the nation 
at large by religion. It is significant that 
a daily paper stated 
that the crowd whose 
concerted shout of 
“ Alleluia” (according 
to the old record) put 
to flight the heathen 
Picts and Saxons 
seemed veritably  in- 
spired. 

But perhaps the 
surest indication of a 
changed attitude’ to 
the theater on the part 
of religious bodies is 
this quotation from a 
Methodist minister in 
an article in a Metho- 


dist + Journal: gee" The 
theater gives to count- 
less thousands their 


clearest conceptions of 
right and wrong. Cease, 
then, calling the theater 
the playhouse; ’tis the school. The church 
thus has no right to let the theater alone.” 
The Emmanuel movement is the first long- 
delayed step towards putting herself 
into the right relation to physical health; 
the next step—already to a great extent 
implieated in the former—is to put her- 
self into right relation to amusement. 

Another manifestation of this tardy 
return of the conception of the stage as 
an educational and spiritual foree is the 
Children’s Theater of New York eity, 
which there is much reason to hope will 
soon be copied everywhere in America. 
This theater is in an immigrant region of 
the East Side, and in it plays are given 
by the children of the respectable lower 
class. An effort is made to select plays 
which shall teach a good lesson or eulti- 
vate the imagination and the love of 
beauty. Children of the factories and 
shops, by their active association with 
greater refinements of language and 
thought, learn to speak better English, 
to follow better ideals of conduct and to 
get rid of hitherto unnoticed vulgarities. 

This utilization of the universal mimetie 
spirit of childhood for the better citizen- 
ship and fuller living of the laboring poor 
is one of the pleasantest signs of the gen- 
eral awakening of the American people to 
the value of the theater. 
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the Massachusetts colony, six months 
before. He had never seen such a girl 
nor dreamed of such bright bewilderment 
of beauty. 

Her eyes were dark, her hair was dark 
and rippling, her cheeks were glowing 
roses; her lips held the vivid searlet of 
holly berries, and when she laughed, which 
was far oftener than the sober colony 
folk thought needful, they parted over 
dazzling white teeth. There was a rich- 
ness of effect about her that warred with 
the plain homespun of her gown, as the 
gay young spirit of her seventeen years 
did with its sedate environment. 

She laughed again now as she met the 
young man’s gaze. 

“Well, do you like it, sir?” she mer- 
rily challenged. 

“Tike it?” he stammered, the color 
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flushing through the tan of his cheeks. 

“Why, my hair! I thought you were 
looking at the new styles in hair dress- 
ing. The Conrad came in this week with 
Betty Morrison back from England with 
all the new ways, and we girls have been 
buzzing about her all the afternoon. And 
you did not even notice!” 

“Indeed I—I thought there was a dif- 
ference.” 

“ Difference!” she mocked. “I should 
think there was! Half a foot high of 
aE 

“ Apes of fashion!’ came the grim in- 
terjection from her uncle. “ Verily, In- 
erease Mather spoke truth when he spoke 
so of women. There are but few godly 
ones amongst the sex.” 

“And your poor niece is not of that 
number?” the girl laughed. She gave a 
challenging toss of her fluffy wealth of 
hair and eyed the young man with mis- 
chief under her long lashes. 

“Are you of that opinion, too, Mr 
Westcott?” she insinuated. “Do you 
hold that to be godly a poor maid must 
be—er—unsightly ?” 

“ But—but a more decorous fashion of 
the hair is not unsightly,” the young 
man protested, in acute discomfort be- 
tween his principles and his inclinations. 

“By more decorous you mean, then, 
more decorous than mine?” pounced his 
inquisitor. 

“Nay,” he unhappily protested, “I 
was not meaning that. But do not you 
yourself think that the women are going 
to extremes?” 

She did indeed think so, but for rea- 
sons best known to her feminine self, 
would have bitten her tongue rather than 
admit it. 

“They have so little else of amuse- 
ment,” she condoned. “ But there is no 
arguing with you. You are as prim as 
the ministers and my uncle.” She gave 
a little nod at the old man, who, paying 
no more heed to the frivolous discussion, 
had fallen into an oblivion of meditation, 
his eyes on the fire, his lips moving, as 
if in unseen communion. 

She treadled vigorously, winding her 
thread with deft fingers, and for a time 
there was no sound in the room but the 
hum of her wheel and the snap and 
crackle of the fire. The leaping flames 
flung a warm radiance over her and sent 
her shadow dancing grotesquely over the 
wall behind her among the festoons of 
pumpkin squares and dried peppers. 
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Save for the half circle of firelight, the 
room was in dusky gloom. 

Something in the silence, perhaps some- 
thing in Westcott’s eyes, which rested on 
her, seemed to disconcert the girl, for she 
east about for a subject of remark. 

She looked down beside her where her 
two little orphan cousins had been amus- 
ing themselves, and had tumbled asleep 
like tired kittens, with outflung arms to 
save their cheeks from the warm hearth 
bricks. 

Dropping her distaff, she bent to rouse 
them. ‘ Wake up, little folk!’ I must 
take you up to bed, Miles, dear; wake 
up! The apples you set to roast are 
all cinders. Elizabeth, wake up!” 

The little girl sat up with a start, her 
round, sleepy eyes opening in bewilder- 
ment. 

“Ts it Christmas yet?” she demanded. 

The word pierced her small brother’s 
consciousness and he too serambled to 
his feet. 

“Ts it Christmas?” he echoed. 

The old man roused as at a shot and 
his deep eyes under their shaggy brows 
bent peeringly upon them. 

“Christmas!” he repeated, with angry 
emphasis. ‘ Where have you heard of 
Christmas?” 

He waved his stick at the children, 
pointing to a spot in the firelight, where 
they came and stood, two frightened wee 
things, yet with a certain pride of spirit 
in their eyes and lips. 

“ Zellah said,’ stammered the little girl, 
“that in merry England—” 

“Merry England!” came grimly from 
the old man’s throat. 

“She said they did no work that day, 
but had a great dinner, and some set up 
a tree from the forest with candles on 
itz" | 

“Yea,” said the old man, “ there were 
not enough abominations in England with 
their masking and mumming, but they 
must needs bring in this German flum- 
mery. And what did she tell you was 
the meaning of it?” 

Confused, the little girl turned to her 
cousin, but Zellah sat with shut lips 
behind her silent wheel. The child’s gaze 
returned helplessty to her grandfather. 
The small brother rescued her with a 
remembered phrase. 

“They are so glad that the Lord is 
born,” he repeated in his grave little sing- 
song. 

“ And that is the way for a righteous 
people to show a holy thanksgiving? By 
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sticking up a tree like a popish idol in the 
house and rigging it with heathen candles? 
These are the works of popery and Satan 
and are snares and pitfalls for the feet 
of the godly. We worship in spirit and 
in truth and have done with meaningless 
rites and observances; yea, we have shed 
these abominations as a mantle of vile- 
ness. We keep no Christmas here. The 
laws provide punishment for anyone who 
keeps that day with a feast or even ceases 
from his usual labor. Put this folly from 
your minds—let me hear no more of it, 
and do you,” turning to his niece, “ keep 
vour tongue from running on such mat- 
ters, I charge you, for your soul’s sake.” 

“ Nay, Mr Colton,” young Westcott re- 
monstrated, touched by her flushed face, 
“she did but tell them of the custom, not 
commend it to them.” 

The little Elizabeth, piecing confusedly 
together her grandfather’s hard rattle 
of words, put a timid, anxious question. 

“ Then—then we cannot see any Christ- 
mas tree?” 

“ Never !”” 

“But Zellah said—” the child objected, 
looking at her cousin. 

Quick as a flash that cousin’s finger 
went to her lips in a warning gesture that 
her eyes reinforced. The child stopped. 

“What did Zellah say?” the old man 
took it up. 

“ Zellah said that some day there would 
be Christmas trees in the colony,” the 
girl answered swiftly for herself. 

Her unele’s eyes blazed at her. “ There 
speaks no true lover of the Word! Take 
heed to your soul, Zellah, take heed.” 

“Nay, Uncle Colton,” she protested, 
with a_ half-smiling, half-prond com- 
posure, “ will you not instruct me as to 
why it should seem wrong to celebrate the 
day of our Lord’s birth?” 

' “Seem wrong? Do you set yourself 
up against the heads of the church and 
of the colony?” 

“Nay, she is but asking for instruc- 
tion,” put in the young man’s quiet voice. 
The girl flung him a laughing glance. 

“ Zellah is a wayward child,” muttered 
the old man. “She delighteth in dispu- 
tations.” 

“T will dispute no more then,” said 
the girl, carrying it off with a little air 
of gayety. “TI will see these small folk 
to bed now an’ you are done with them. 
Say good-night to your grandfather and 
to Mr Westcott, and come with me.” 

To Westcott the ight of the room went 
with her. Dutifully he began a conver- 
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sation with his host upon the laws against 
tobacco smoking and the well-earned pun- 
ishment of Josiah Thompson for selling 
powder te the Indians, but all the time 
his ears were strained toward that, quick 
step overhead. The conversation lagged. 
When the girl presently returned she 
found her uncle asleep. 

Reluctantly Westeott rose to go. 

“Tt is late,” he murmured. 

She nodded, with unconscious rueful- 
ness, 

Westcott took a quick step nearer her, 
his fur cap gripped tensely in both hands. 
There was something that he had come 
over half-minded to say that evening, 
something the sight of this girl always 
tempted him to say. It tempted him 
now as she stood facing him on the edge 
of the firelight, her face upturned lke 
a lovely rose, her deep, dark eyes on his. 
She seemed to share the spell of the 
moment, seemed to be waiting, shyly 
conscious of his temptation, yet not re- 
treating from it—and still the young 
man hesitated. 

He distrusted her beauty and his desire 
for it. The whole trend of his education 
made him distrust it. He bid him- 
self be on guard and wait—there was 
time, plenty of it, in which to soberly 
consider her. So that when he spoke, 
after that long, stirring silence, it was 
only to offer, lamely enough, to bring 
over a balsam for the old man’s throat. 

Undeniably there had been tender an- 
ticipation in the girl’s face. It went 
out now before a flush of hot shame, and 
her eyes were twin fires of pride. 

“You are so thoughtful,’ she said, 
with a scornful little smile, whose mock- 
ery he felt, but scarcely understood. 

“TY will come with it tomorrow,” he 
promised, lingering. 

“There is no haste,’ she assured him 
with profound indifference. ‘“ He has a 
remedy in use.” 

“Nay, this is of herbs—of betony wood 
sorrel and rue and bears-foot, stewed in 
ale. I will bring it tomorrow.” 

“To wish me Merry Christmas, or see 
if I am wickedly abstaining from work?” 
she impishly persisted. 

He had a half mind to laugh down at 
her mischief, but he felt, in his serious 
young way, the responsibility of his 
influence. “TI could not think any such 
ill doing of you,” he answered gravely. 

“Til doing?” she hotly flared back. 
“Do you, in truth, see any ill doing in 
observing the day?” 


‘** Breresford stood a moment blinking at his antagonist, then with a rush 
he made fiercely at him ”’ 
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Thus driven, “I. do, indeed,’ he 
averred. ‘I see great harm in outrag- 


ing the wise opinion—” 

“Oh, the wise opinion!” came her 
mocking echo. ‘ You see, it is the opin- 
ion of others that matters to you, Mr 
Westcott, and not your own!” 

There was enough truth in this to be 
nettling, for the young man had a fine 
pride, well sustained by the respect he 
had always commanded. 

“Tf you mean that you dare aught of 
celebration tomorrow,” he began, with a 
sternness partly the response to her 
defiant mood and partly the expression 
of his uneasiness for her; “ but no, I can- 
not think such folly of you.” 

She maintained a provoking silence. 

“Tt is not, of course, my affair—” 

“Tt is not,” she promptly agreed. 

“T shall trust,” said Westcott stiffly, 
“not only to your better judgment, but 
to—to—to—” plainly he did not know to 
what to trust— “to your valuation of my 
good opinion,” he concluded impressively. 

He wondered at the sudden warmth of 
her color, at the mutinous spark in her 
dark eyes. 

“Perhaps that is not so great as you 
flatter yourself,” she flashed back, de- 
fiantly. “A good-night to you, Mr 
Westcott.” 


And you must never, never tell!’ 

“Never,” echoed the small Elizabeth, 
solemnly. 

“ Never,” echoed the smaller Miles. 

“ Because,” went on Zellah, as she bent 
over them in the chill dark of the Christ- 
mas morning, “because if you ever tell 
one word about it there will—never—be 
—another—tree !” 

The water in the basin was frozen 
solid, and their breath hung on their 
lips in white clouds. Usually the pro- 
gram was to dash into their clothes and 
scamper down to the warm hearth below 
for a more leisurely conclusion while 
their cousin prepared breakfast; but now, 
at her command, the children burrowed 
back in the great feather bed lke little 
rabbits and kept their eyes tightly shut. 

“You mustn’t open them till I say so,” 
she warned, moving quickly about the 
room. “ And don’t ery out when you do, 
because that will wake Grandfather, and 
he doesn’t like Christmas trees, as he said 
last night. That is because he is very 
old and has been such a long time away 
from England. And now—open your 
eyes |” 
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A long-drawn “Oh-h-h” came from 
them. The tree was a very small one, 
and the eandles were the green bay- 
berry wax of their daily use, and the 
scarlet garlands were only the red forest 
berries, but to their round eyes it was a 
blazing spectacle of delight. 

“A Christmas tree!” whispered Eliz- 
abeth in awe-struck tones. Miles could 
only stare. 

“Yes, a Christmas tree,” repeated Zel- 
lah gayly. A joyous sense of adventure 
and of daring, mingled with a subtle, fem- 
inine satisfaction at this defiance of 
cautious Westcott, filled her with merry 
excitement. She whisked across the room, 
and bundling the children up in comfort- 
ers, sat hugging them to her while they 
watched the candles burn. 

“Just think, dearies, that this same 
Christmas morning in England—in merry 
England,” she repeated defiantly, “ there 
are hundreds and hundreds of little boys 
and girls lke you going out to sing 
earols under the windows—” 

“ Carols, Cousin Zellah?” 

“Carols are songs. There are special 
ones they sing at Christmas; some the 
night before when they bring in the great 
Yule log, and some in the morning. I 
used to sing them every year—every year 
that I ean remember.” 

She stopped, her face changing at the 
memories of those old years. How happy 
they had been, when her father and 
mother were living, and Christmas after 
Christmas had been gay with laughter! 
And then had come one Christmas when 
that dear father and mother were sleep- 
ing in the churchyard and there was no 
more laughter, but only the tyranny of 
an old cousin from whom she had been 
g'ad to escape to this unknown uncle in 
the unknown new world of which her 
young imagination painted such gay 
pictures. 

A lump rose in her throat, but she 
swallowed it bravely and went on, hold- 
ing the children closer to her. “I used 
to run out in the morning with all the 
neighbors’ children, and we’d sing at each 
of our own houses and then scamper up 
the lane to the lodge and then across the 
park to old Lord Dunstan’s, who always 
loved earols. There was one he asked 
for every year.” Softly she began hum- 
ming the old tune. 

“Sing to us.” The little girl was 
tugging at her elbow for her attention. 

“Well, very softly then. It was like 
this: 
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“Welcome be Thou, heavenly King, 
Welcome bairn on this morning, 
Welcome, for whom we sing. 

Welcome Yule. 


“Welcome be ye, Stephen and John, 
Welcome innocents every one; 
Welcome Thomas Martyr one. 

Welcome Yule.” 


So wrapt was she that she did not 
hear the step on the stairs. Without 
warning the door was flung open and 
Uncle stood staring in on them as on a 
scene accursed. 


Her offense seemed such a trivial 
thing to the girl, so harmless and childish 
a disobedience, that she was totally un- 
prepared for the catastrophe it brought 
upon her. 

She, Zellah Colton, to be brought into 
court like a common ill doer, denounced 
by her own unele, stared at by a dreadful 
ring of neighbors! When asked for her 
defense only a single, unpropitious sen- 
tence had fallen from her stiff lips—she 
had wanted the children to see a Christ- 
mas tree. 

Over her head had rattled the hail of 
the magistrate’s rebuke; she had heard, 
too, as in a dream, her unele’s voice, 
lamenting this disgrace to his house, but 
accepting the Lord’s will in tones of 
fervor, and then, cutting into her con- 
sciousness like a knife, the sentence of 
punishment. She was to stand two hours 
in the public square beside the pillory, 
bearing about her neck the placard, “A 
wayward and contumacious person.” 

As it was Thursday, lecture day, when 
all such sentences were executed, she 
was taken at once to the public square, 
with the town crier ringing his big bell 
ahead and her uncle and the justice fol- 
lowing after. 

Beside the house of correction they 
halted and Zellah mounted the small plat- 
form beside the stocks. Justice Bliss 
pinned on the paper with its condemn- 
ing description and shook his grizzled 
head in stern sadness over it. 

The sense of the unreality of the scene 
was still strong upon Zellah. She stood 
tense and straight, one hand resting on 
the stocks, the other drawing her fur- 
lined cloak about her, staring out ahead 
while her brain repeated over and over 
again to her dazed sense that it was she, 
Zellah Colton, standing there—Zellah 
Colton, whose disgrace the townspeople 
were gathering to watch. 
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Without turning her rigid head she 
was aware of the faces increasing about 
her. Frankly curious, in the foreground 
trooped the children—lured by this new 
spectacle from their mockery of fat old 
Goody May chained to a post at the 
corner of Prison Lane for having slapped 
her husband’s cheek—neighbors’ children, 
some of them, whom she knew and played 
with, staring at her with awed horror; 
others, the children of servants and slaves 
and freedmen, sniggering and laughing in 
the ignorant cruelty of their young years. 

Behind them sauntered the sailors 
from the Conrad, gaping and jesting at 
her beauty, and all around, crossing the 
square in twos and threes, came the 
townspeople in the release from work 
that lecture day brought them, too heed- 
ful of appearances, some of them, to 
stand and stare, but by crossing and re- 
crossing slaking their curiosity and thirst 
for excitement. 

There she stood defenseless before 
them, where drunkards and thieves and 
evil slatterns from the ships had stood, a 
slender young figure, tensely erect lke 
a wild thing at bay, her eyes unwaver- 
ingly fixed on the snowy hills against 
the horizon, yet every look, every laugh, 
of those long, terrible minutes burning in 
on her quivering nerves like fire. 

She drew her hood further over her 
head, and as she did so she lowered her 
eyes and saw three figures crossing the 
square—Betty Morrison, gay in her new 
London cloak, and her mother, and Wil- 
liam Westeott. In that moment it seemed 
to Zellah that she tasted all the shame 
that life ean hold. 

Steadily she gazed on at the hills. 
Surely they must be gone by now. He 
would not stop and stare like a common 
lounger. 

A laugh rose from the children, ever 
pressing closer to the platform foot, and 
a snowball struck her chin. Involun- 
tarily her hand went to the bruise. The 
laughter gained and another ball flew 
past her ear. 

A sick terror shook her then, for she 
knew well to what rude lengths the 
rougher classes went in their treatment 
of pilloried offenders. True, she was not 
pilloried and she could dodge their mis- 
siles, but her pride would never furnish 
such a pitiful amusement. 

Another ball and another reached her, 
and then her heart gave a great leap, for 
across the square came William Westcott, 
sending her tormentors to right and left. 
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Then he stepped up on the platform by 
her side, looking down at the crowd in 
grim alertness. 

She did not look at him. After that 
first throb of relief came again the ter- 
rible inrush of shame, with added poign- 
ancy. That he should have to do this 
thing for her! That he should have to 
stoop to shield her from the taunts of 
a mob of boys! 

It seerned more than she could bear. 
Only her fierce pride kept her head erect, 
her lips from trembling. Why did he 
stand there? How he must scorn her, or 
condemningly pity her! 

“Go away!” she said suddenly in a 
choked little voice that she hated for its 
tremor. 

He did not stir. 

“Go away!” she reiterated once more, 
and after that she neither spoke nor 
looked at him. But all the while she was 
going over her own mocking words to 
him of the night before, finding infinite 
torment in the memory of her saucy assur- 
ance. Oh, what a world, what a bitter, 
narrow, terrible world it was to her! 

Westcott scarcely understood, himself, 
the force that had brought him there or 
the strange new emotions surging through 
him. He had held back from the girl, 
distrusting her latent possibilities while 
she was yet innocent of offense, but 
now that her humiliation was offered to 
every eye he had sprung to share it, his 
reproach lost in the thrill of an unknown 
feeling more poignant than pity or 
shame—the sorrow of love for the be- 
loved and the divine ecstasy of pain in 
the beloved’s service. 

When the interminable time was at last 
over, and Zellah, stiff and chilled, stepped 
down from the little platform, he put 
himself at her side. 

“Go away from me—I want to see 
no one,” she flung out at him, and with 
bent head darted down a side street. 

She was possessed by the one impulse 
of flight, of escape; she never wanted to 
see her home again nor any face she knew 
in that colony; she felt that she would 
die sooner than endure the exhorting 
prayers and reproofs of her uncle and 
the moralizing of the neighbors. Seven- 
teen has no philosophy and but secant 
perspective; despair was despair, unmiti- 
gated and unrelieved. 

He route led her to the shore, which 
she skirted for a time, floundering 
through the damp snowdrifts in the rough 
wagon road. The wind was keener here; 
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the gray expanse of ocean was flecked 
with white caps, and the Conrad, lying 
at anchor before her, rocked dizzily in 
their midst. 

Zellah eyed the water with gloomy fas- 
cination. She wished miserably that she 
possessed the courage to fling herself into 
it and so end at once the menace of the 
tomorrows. 

“Ship ahoy there!” rang out a jovial 
voice, and lifting her bent head the girl 
saw a young man almost in front of her, 

“Let me pass!” she commanded him 
fiercely. 

“Presently, presently. JI mean no 
harm. I am Bob Breresford, captain of 
the Conrad yonder, and very much at 
your service.” The captain was staring, 
wide-eyed, at her scarlet, furious little 
face, where the big dark eyes were shin- 
ing like angry stars. There was enough 
of the good colony rum in the eaptain to 
make him bold and he spoke his mind. 
“By Saint George and the Dragon, but 
this is no place for a maid like you! 
Where are you going?” 

“God knows,” she answered wildly, her 
voice breaking. 

“Nay,” he returned, coming nearer, his 
eyes shining more and more, “Bob 
Breresford knows. Come with me out 
of this place where they made a mock of 
you. Come back to England, lass.” 

“To England?” she faltered, held by 
the bluff decision of his manner. 

“ Aye, to England, on the Conrad. She 
weighs anchor at five when the tide 
turns.” 

Again Zellah looked at the ship. On 
the Conrad to England! England seemed 
heaven realized. It did not matter where 
she went after she got there; anything 
was better than taking up her life again 
here. ‘The Captain saw her eyes flash, 
her lips take on resolution. 

“But—but I would have to go in 
secret,” she put before him. 

“ Aye,” he laughed, “we'll stow you 
safely away till out of harbor. Never 
fear for that, my lass. You are of the 
night stuff, you are.” 

“ And then—I know not if I ean get 
money enough for my passage. I have 
but a few pieces. Is it much?” 

“Tut, a trifle! All will be made right 
with a kiss now for earnest money, my 
prettiness,” he laughed, bending toward 
her. 

She sprang away; but before she could 
speak the hot indignation he saw flame 
into her face he dashed into apology. 
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There, 
"Twas 


“A dozen pardons, mistress. 
do not run—I meant’ no harm. 
but a poor joke, a sailor’s joke. Take 
no offense where none was meant. I am 
your friend and will prove it, and as for 
the passage money, we can settle all that 
later. Such a bit of a passenger as you 
is no strain for the Conrad.” 

She came slowly toward him again, 
searching his face, and he had wisdom 
enough to keep it serious and at a proper 
distance. And so, after more talk, she 
promised to meet him there at that place 
at half after four with such belongings 
as she could get together. 

“And I do not even know the pretty 
madeap’s name,” soliloquized the impul- 
sive captain, staring after the retreating 
figure of his passenger-to-be. Then he 
burst into a rollicking snatch of song and 
started on to town. 


Zellah, cautiously approaching her 


uncle’s house, found it empty and locked, 
as she hoped. Fortunately, she carried 
a key on a ribbon round her neck. She 
made her arrangements in haste, for fear 
of an unexpected return from the lecture, 
wrapping what clothes she needed in a 
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long cloak, which she tied into a bundle, 
and sweeping her few pieces of money 
and old jewelry into the pocket of her 
gown. 

She made herself some black coffee and 
drank it down, with a furtive eye on the 
window, but she could not force herself 
to eat. Her heart was beating as if it 
would break. 

As she looked back, one last instant 
from the threshold, it came over her that 
after all she had spent some happy hours 
in the room she was looking at probably 
for the last time. It had been fun to 
play at housewife, turning the huge spits 
of meat in the fireplace and bustling 
about with platters of corn, with the 
children at her heels. They would miss her, 
those lonely little children! Her heart. 
contracted with almost a pang, but she 
hardened herself with the next breath. 
It would be better for them when she was 
out of the way and unable to get them into 
more scrapes! And yet—she had been 
happy only last night, treading away at 
her wheel by the hearth, and teasing that 
serious Westcott about her hair dressing’ 






** Without warning the door was flung open and Uncle stood staring in on them as on a scene accursed” 


A FORBIDDEN CHRISTMAS 


Her eyes turned slowly about the low, 
heavy-raftered room, taking a last fare- 
well of its shining, sanded floor, its stiff, 
straight chairs and chests and the oak 
sideboard, with its imposing array of 
pewter porringers and plates. Then she 
closed and locked the door. 

Up and down the path through the 
woods near the shore she walked briskly 
the rest of the darkening afternoon, press- 
ing fearfully into the underbrush at the 
snap of a twig, for cnce she fancied that 
she was followed; then when her father’s 
huge timepiece, sagging down her pocket, 
warned her of the approaching time, she 
lifted her bundle from its hiding place 
and started down the shore. 

“Merry Christmas, lass!” softly called 
the waiting figure, as she hesitated, uncer- 
tain of his identity in the winter twilight. 

“Merry Christmas!’ she gave back 
with a quick uplift of spirits. It was to 
be a Merry Christmas, after all, her pride 
declared defiantly. She was turning the 
tables on them all. 

“Give us your bundle,” the captain 
told her, swinging it under his left arm 
while his right went skillfully out to en- 
circle her cloak-shrouded figure. “ And 
now, lass, for the earnest money,” he 
whispered, dragging her towards him. 

Furiously she tried to wrench herself 
away, but dropping the bundle, the cap- 
tain held her fast and pressed one hand 
over her mouth. 

“Nay, — tike rot screams, though these 
will do me no harm,” he chuckled, roused 
to incaution by his additional supply of 
rum. “Body of the dragon, girl, stop 
struggling! I mean youro harm. Where 
are your manners? A kiss is asmall thing 
—a small thing,’ he repeated, with a 
tipsy laugh, ‘“ and a kiss I mean to have! 
Come, stop this—” 

A sudden hand at the eaptain’s collar 
jerked him a good four feet away, and a 
blow under his chin added another foot 
to that distance. Surprised, but sobered, 
by the attack, Breresford stood a moment 
blinking at his antagonist, then with a 
rush he made fiercely at him. The cap- 
tain was the heavier man and inflamed 
with rage and rum, but the other had the 
longer reach and the quicker sight. 

Suddenly there was a rush, a thud of 
blows and a gasp of laboring breath. For 
a second both figures were indistinguish- 
able in a lightning give and take; then, 
one on top the other, they went down. 

It was Westcott who first arose, and he 
assisted the captain up by his collar. 
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“Take yourself off, unless you want 
more,” he commanded, breathing heavily. 

The captain shook his dizzy head, 
holding his mantle to his ingloriously 
bleeding nose. “Body of the dragon, 
but you are a sledge hammer!” he grunted, 
eyeing his conqueror with something be- 
tween a fighter’s admiration and a man’s 
resentment. “I meant no harm; the lass 
agreed to come with me and I was but 
claiming my passage money. A kiss is 
a small thing.” 

Westcott looked from one to the other. 

“You agreed to go?” he said. “ With 
him?” 

“To England,” the girl answered. 
wanted to go back to England.” 

“ And I'll take her back now, and she 
still wants to go,” the captain thrust in, 
“with no more talk of kissing, either. 
She’s a good little lass, and your folk 
made a vile show of her.” 

“ Aye,” said Westcott, “but never 
again. Zellah, do you want to go— 
now?” he eried out passionately, his face 
deathly pale in the dim light but for the 
livid bruise on one cheek. “ Do you want 
to go—now?” 

“No, oh, no. Not now,” she answered 
him, breathlessly, her eyes held and con- 
fused by that new brilliance in his. 

“Why, it’s the chap that stood beside 
her today!” the captain muttered. <A 
whistle sounded from the shore; he re- 
plied with another and held out his hand 
to Westcott. 


“No offense, sir,’ he said. “I know 
when a game’s done,” and he melted away 
in the darkness. 

Westeott took one quick step to the 
girl aad drew her close. There were no 
questions, no replies. All had been asked 
and answered between them in_ that 
breathless moment. She lay still in his 
clasp like an exhausted bird, and under 
the weight of her light form his heart 
throbbed with an almost terrifying joy. 

“ Zellah,” he whispered brokenly, “ Zel- 
lah, I love you. Oh, how I love you! ... 
You will live on, here, with me?” 

Tenderly he pressed the little hooded 
head back against his arm to read her 
face. His first kiss was salt with the 
tears she shed. She did not know why, 
but in her eyes, when she shyly raised 
them to his, was a light so glad, a hap- 
piness so divinely radiant, that grief and 
pain seemed only far-away things whose 
memories could not even darken the new- 
born glory of their dream. 
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Chapter III 
THE GORDONS 


foe, [ WAS in what the sailor 
Z7*4 man ealls the “ graveyard 
wateh” that Durand 
helped Jane and _ the 
sleepy-eyed Angelique 
from a Pullman ear at 
Penfield. At four o’clock 
of a rainy morning it is doubtful if the 
Gardens of the Hesperides themselves 
would look attractive to mortal eyes. 
Jane and Angelique huddled in dismal 
silence under the broad eaves of the sta- 
tion, while Durand interviewed an indi- 
vidual who splashed about with a lantern, 
like an aimless will-o’-the-wisp. 

“He says there are two hotels,” said 
Durand, coming back to them; “but he 
is reticent as to which is the better. In 
my day there was a big old inn over there 
across Main street which wasn’t a bad 
place at all. Suppose we strike out for 
it—it is only a step or two from here. 
By Jove! What a morning!’ 

Jane said nothing. She was_ thor- 
oughly miserable. She had the distaste 
of most women who have never lived in 
the out-of-doors for rain and mud; and 
what little enthusiasm Durand had man- 
aged to arouse in her the day before had 
oozed away before the discomforts of the 
night. Durand had urged her to remain 
in Philadelphia for the night, so that she 
might travel comfortably up to Penfield 
in the morning. But it had occurred to 
her that if she could fulfill, without loss 
of time, this mission thrust upon her she 
might be able to get away on the next 





SYNOPSIS OF THE FIRST INSTALLMENT —Sum- 
mons to Penfield to “save” her twelve-year-old 
godson, Billy Gordon, whom she last saw as a baby, 
come to Miss Jane Merriman just as her Southamp- 
ton-bound liner is about to put out to sea. To Miss 
Merriman, who has lived solely for herself for eight 
hace and whose trunks are already unpacked in 

er Stateroom, a response to this summons seems 
out of the question, but John Durand, the otber god- 
parent, has a stronger sense of oe Arriving 
at the last minute, he adopts somewhat cavalier 
methods with Miss Merriman and her “balky” 
maid, Angelique, with the result that the unwilling 
godmother finds herself on the pier, a little later, 
Epa with a bit of resentment, the departing 

iner. : 


boat for Scuthampton, thus acquiring a 
virtuous feeling of a duty performed, and 
at the same time getting, after all, her 
June fortnight in London. 

It had all seemed very simple the after- 
noon before; but at this moment she felt 
profoundly pessimistic concerning the 
whole undertaking. All about them, in 
that ghostly light of early morning which | 
is more baffling and more depressing than 
the deepest night, the great hills loomed. 
The station stood under the very lee of 
one of these—a tremendous, misty pres- 
ence, felt rather than seen through the 
enshrouding rain. There came to their 
nostrils the indescribable perfume of hill- 
sides wet with warm rain, an odor com- 
pounded of fern beds and laurel and hem- 
lock trees whipped by the wind. 

Durand drew in a long breath. “ Ah, 
that is fine! Have you ever thought 
about odors? If I were to be whisked 
from China and set down blindfolded 
among these Pennsylvania hills I should 
know where I was by my nose. Isn’t 
it fresh and subtle, that smell of the 
hills?” 

But Jane had stumbled over a loose 
plank in the sidewalk and she only re- 
marked tartly that people ought to be 
compelled to build better walks. Here 
and there an impotent gas lamp lighted 
a few feet of the wet and empty street. 
One of them flickered in front of a high 
and rambling old building and threw 
its light upward to a sign which read: 
The Franklin House. An upper baleony, 
supported by weather-beaten colonial pil- 
lars, ran across the shadowy front of the 
house. There was a light in two of the 
lower windows; and when Durand opened 
the door they found themselves in a 
large, clean, bare room, which had a 
counter with a guest book and a ease of 
cigars at one end, and a quaint lidded 
desk at the other. 

In front of a small, open gas fire, a 
long, lean man, with a hooked nose and 
the mustache of a despondent buecaneer, 
slept with his head dropped back at a per- 
ilous angle and one carpet slipper dan- 
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gling from his toe. He did not wake until 
Durand had put a hand on his shoulder, 
and then he shambled to his feet and 
stood looking down at the intruders re- 
proachfully while it was explained that 
they were claiming the hospitality of the 
Franklin House for a day or two. 

In the midst of his explanation Du- 
rand suddenly stopped and a smile broke 
over his face. “ Why, Henry, I'll bet 
you don’t remember me!” he exclaimed. 
“T didn’t recognize you at first. Do you 
remember the time you cleaned up Judge 
Bart’s office and burned up my first brief, 
and what I did to you afterward?” 

A chuckle which seemed to begin in 
subterranean depths and ended on a high 
staccato note came from him of the 
hooked nose. 

“Well! If it ain’t Johnny Durand!’ he 
said in a voice which had a rich and 
soothing note in it. “Johnny Durand 
come back to these parts again! Say, 
Jedge Bart is dead, did you know that, 
son?—an’ the truck they found in his 
ol’ office—”’ he came to a sudden pause, 
with an eye over Durand’s shoulder, and 
lowered his voice to a whisper which ear- 
ried like a shout. “ That lady your wife, 
Johnny?” he asked, his blue eyes alight 
with friendly interest. 

For an instant Durand lost his savoir 
faire. Jane drew herself up sternly. 
With her most possessed Merriman man- 
ner she stepped across the room. “ Will 
you arrange for my rooms as quickly as 
' possible, Mr Durand?” she said. “I am 
very tired.” 

The inquisitive Henry flushed with an 
unexpectedly sensitive appreciation of 
her tone. He sidled towards the guest 
book; and as Durand inscribed their 
names therein he hovered near, a consum- 
ing curiosity in his mild eyes. Then he 
led Jane and Angelique toward a broad 
stairway sweeping upwards from a carved 
“pineapple” newel post which Jane 
would have admired in a happier mood. 
Durand waited below. Almost imme- 
diately Henry returned in flustered haste, 
disappeared for a moment, and then 
mounted the stairs again, a hot water 
jug in either hand. When he came back 
he wiped his brow and whispered, with a 
quaint cant of his head toward the 
staircase: 

“ High and mighty, ain’t she?” 

Durand could not repress a smile. He 
understood Henry’s type so well that 
he knew it was absurd to take exception 
to his friendly interest, and he explained 
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that Miss Merriman had lived abroad so 
long that she had rather got out of their 
democratic ways. 

“But she is as American as you are,” 
he added. ‘ Her mother was a distant 
relative of the Gordons. Miss Merri- 
man herself spent a summer here with 
the Gordons twelve years ago.” 

Henry brought one great hand down 
on his knees. “Sho! I knew there was 
something familiar about her face. Her 
mother was second cousin to Marcia Gor- 
don. I rec’lect the summer she was here, 
now. Marcia Gordon died the next win- 
ter. I tell you, Johnny, the Gordons 
ain’t what they used to be.” 

Durand made himself comfortable in 
a second chair in front of the little gas 
fire, which sent out a grateful warmth to 
the damp chill of the dawn. There was, 
too, something warming to his heart in 
the homely, familiar gossip of this little 
town in which he had spent part of his 
boyhood. And he knew, also, that there 
was no quicker way to get at the inmost 
history of the Gordon family for the last 
fourteen years than to listen sympathet- 
ically to this man who had spent his life 
in the shadow of the mountains. Be- 
neath his quaint exterior there was some- 
thing of that shrewd and _ affectionate 
curiosity which is one of the humbler at- 
tributes of genius. The life of the little 
town and the story of every family in 
the valley were to him as so many pages 
of an absorbing book, of which to his 
mind the Gordon family history consti- 
tuted the most interesting chapter. 

“ Johnny,” he said sadly, “I was man 
and boy with ol’ Jediah Gordon; him and 
me skinned the timber off these hills for 
twenty miles around; I saw him make 
his mark in this country before the’ was 
hardly a clearing in it; and I saw him 
pile up his money—and now I’ve lived 
to see his oldest grandson wastin’ of it, 
and little Billy Gordon, who is the very 
spit and image of his grandfather, grow- 
ing up with no one to look after him or 
train him in the way a boy should go. I 
tell you, lots of nights when I’m goin’ 
over the old days, I imagine old Jediah 
turnin’ in his grave if he could know 
how the Gordons ’re goin’ to seed.” 

Durand nodded. “ I’ve heard the boys 
aren’t a eredit to their grandfather. I 
can understand how it has turned out 
with Franklin; it’s a case of sudden lib- 
erty and too much money, I suppose. 
But Billy—why, he’s not much more than 
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a child. Hasn’t his grandmother looked 
after him since his father died?’ 

Henry hitched his chair nearer to his 
listener, and there was in the action all 
of the gossip’s zest in a fruitful subject. 
“Billy Gordon,” he said emphatically, 
“is an imp of Satan if there ever was 
one! Say, th’ other day he painted one 
of my hawgs all over with green stripes, 
hike a zebry, an’ got away, too, before 
anyone could catch him!” 

He paused, with a reminiscent chuckle. 
“Nobody can say he ain’t smart; but 
there’s something queer about him, too. 
Th’ don’t seem to be no mortal thing on 
earth that boy cares about except a little 
old monkey he’s had sinee he was ten, 
and his dawg. I’ve seen him light right 
into a crowd of boys that was teasin’ that 
monkey, and lick the crowd, too!” 

Durand’s eyes brightened; he began to 
feel as if he might like his godehild. 
“He’s no coward, then?” 

“ Well, no, I dunno as he is. But I’ve 
seen him shake and start for the house 
like a whipped pup when Mis’ Stone 
called him. But I dunno as I wonder at 
that, either.” 

“Who is Mrs Stone?” 

Henry looked cautiously over his 
shoulder. Then he drew a horny fore- 
finger thoughtfully across his mouth. 
“She’s some kind of distant kin to the 
Gordons. When Billy’s mother died they 
got her as sort of housekeeper and gov- 
erness, and she’s stuck like a leech ever 
since. She’s one o’ them quiet, waitin’- 
and-sayin’-nothing kind of women that 
gets you under her thumb an’ then picks 
your pockets.” 

He laughed deprecatingly. “Now, I 
dunno as I ought to say that, fer I don’t 
know anything, but I’ve kind of sized 
her up from her looks and from the way 
Billy aets. They say she’s got ol’ Mis’ 
Gordon under her thumb, and Franklin, 
too, and that she don’t care very much 
what becomes of Billy.” 

Durand frowned thoughtfully ito the 
fire. “But why? There is a reason, 
I suppose?” 

“Well, now, all this is jest guesswork, 
but folks will talk, an’ they got it fig- 
gered out this way: If anything happens 
to Billy, or he turns out bad before he’s 
twenty-one, two-thirds of his: money goes 
to Franklin, that’s accordin” to the will, 
see? An’ if Franklin gets. two-thirds of 
Billy’s. share, there’ll be richer pickings 
fer Mis’ Stone.” 

“But, surely,” Durand exelaimed, in- 
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eredulously, “ Franklin wouldn’t stand by 
and see his younger brother badly 
treated? It’s absurd to jump to the con- 
elusion that this woman has so much 
influence: as all that !’’ 

Henry shook his head obstinately. 
“She’s lived for a good many years in 
the sight of wealth, an’ it wouldn’t be 
strange if she got to thinkin’ a slice of 
it ought to be coming to her. She’s a 
smart woman; she’s got. more will in her 
little finger than Franklin’s got in his 
whole body. He’s as busy as a bee just 
spendin’ money in fool ways, an’ I guess 
nobody eares very much, for he ain’t 
popular in these parts; but with Billy 
it’s different. It’s kind of a pity about 
Billy. He used to be a cute little chap, 
always smilin’ shylike at me when [ 
passed in the morning, an’ gettin’ off his 
funny, old-fashioned speeches, struttin’ 
around the town with a dawg always at 
his heels. He was as nice a little chap 
in them days as you could ask for. But, 
Johnny, you can’t spoil a boy for eight 
years: as: his: father did, an’ then negleet 
him fer four as. he’s been since, without 
hurt to him. Dve watehed him changin’ 
from month to month since his father 
died, an’ I tell you, it. makes me feel kind 
of bad. He’s the last of the Gordons. .. .” 

Durand rose and looked out of the 
window. “ Billy’s father was a good 
friend to me,” was all he said; but his 
face was stern, and he did not see the 
beauty of the mist-strewn morning hills. 

He started slowly upstairs to the room — 
Henry assigned to him; but, with his 
hand on the carved newel post he heard 
his old friend making queer noises in his 
throat, and he turned to find the ungainly 
fellow followimg him, with a curiously 
diffident and embarrassed expression on 
his face. 

“We all heard about that big bridge 
you built im South America, Johnny,” he 
said; “we read about it in the papers. 
And we was real proud to say you had 
lived in Penfield. I always: thought you’d 
never stick to them dry law books. I 
used to say you’d do something big one 
o’ these days.” 

Durand started up the stairs. “ I’ve 
only done what came to my hand, 
Henry,” he said simply. But his rather 
somber eyes lighted at the praise of his 
quaint old friend. The homely words of 
appreciation brought him a swift eon- 
vietion that in spite of success his life 
had been isolated and lonely. With his 
hand on the knob of his bedroom door 
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e paused and looked. down the silent 
corridor. 

“I wonder,’ he said to himself, “I 
wonder if she has ever known what it 
is to be lonesome? I wonder, if a man 
could see beneath that pretty, aristocratic 
little shell, what. kind of a woman she 
is? Is she going to help me in this bit 
of work I’ve got on hand? Someway, I 
seem to have got to hoping that she will 
stand the test. I’ve never needed a wom- 
an’s help before, but this time ’m goimg 
to need hers.” 


Chapter IV 
BILLY 


From her bedroom a door opened onto 
a long gallery which stretched a sagging 
line across the front of the Franklin 
House. After a very brief sleep Jane 
stepped out into the fresh morning light 
of the June day and looked down at the 
street below her. The morning had 
eleared; the whole world lifted up a clean 
and glistening face after the downpour of 
the night. The little town lay in a valley 
which narrowed at one end so abruptly 
that the last houses of the Main street 
clintbed a mountainside, and the railroad 
pursued its way to the outer world 
through a narrow pass between two hills. 
At the other end of the valley the moun- 
tains filed away to the west, fold on fold 
of them, in infinite gradations of misty 
blues and greens and tones of amethyst. 
The last of them merged into the pale 
morning sky; but the nearest stood out 
boldly in its garments. of glossy green. 
It rose abruptly just behind the hotel, 
and the morning breeze brought to Jane’s 
nostrils a delicious aromatic perfume, an 
odor of pine and balsam and beds of 
young fern. 

In the yard at the side of the house 
there was a great lilae bush. The scent 
of its blossoms came up to her, mingling 
with the fragrant perfume of the hill- 
side. This commingling of odors brought 
back to her sharply her girlhood, and 
especially that part of it when she had 
visited the Gordons, here among these 
selfsame hills, in June. 

Leaning against one of the pillars of 
the long gallery she looked down into the 
street. It seemed ineredible that the 
place should have changed so little in 
the years since then. The same two- 
storied wooden stores straggled around 
three sides. of the “Square,” a green 
pocket handkerchief, in the center of 
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which a half moon of scarlet geraniums 
flanked am ornate wooden pagoda, which 
was the band stand. Jane remembered 
the weekly band coneerts and the strolling 
groups: of girls with their arms about 
each other’s waists. That summer had 
always seemed to her the end of her girl- 
hood. The next winter her father had died. 
The four years that followed had been 
years of repression and self-sacrifice. Her 
mother became an invalid; in straitened 
circumstances they wandered from one 
inexpensive health resort to another, un- 
til, unexpectedly, a little fortune had been 
left them. For the invalid, it came too 
late; she died soon afterward at Carlsbad. 
For Jane, also, it almost seemed that the 
fortune had come too late. She was alone, 
except for Angelique, who had been her 
mother’s nurse; six precious years of her 
girlhood had gone and had taken with 
them something of that elasticity and joy- 
ous hopefulness which is the birthright 
of youth. At twenty-four she had faced 
the problem of what to do with her life; 
and now, at thirty-two, she found herself 
questioning the wisdom of twenty-four. 

“Tf I had not become a wanderer, if 
I had come back here among Mother’s 
old friends, would it have been different?” 
she thought as she looked around her at 
the mountains and the little town en- 
folded in their quiet arms. “Should I 
feel as if I had a real interest in life, 
as if I belonged somewhere? Should I 
have found happiness?” 

Poor Jane! She had not slept well; it 
seemed as if all the cocks of the:neighbor- 
hood had greeted the dawn under her win- 
dow; the best that the Franklin House had 
to offer seemed poor beside the fastidious 
eomfort she had grown accustomed to; 
she was regretting in a most unchristian 
fashion the impulse which had led her to 
listen to John Durand’s Quixotie ideas. 
Down the street she presently saw Durand 
himself, swinging along deep in thought. 
He caught sight of her as he crossed the 
street; and immediately he eame into the 
hotel and along the hall which opened 
onto the upper veranda and joined her. 

“T’ve been reconnoitering,” he said. “TI 
have had a preliminary skirmish with 
Billy’s brother, Franklin Gordon. Do 
you want to hear about it?” 

Jane signified her readiness to listen, 
and Durand found two comfortable 
chairs. He sat for a moment looking 
down the street toward the westward file 
of mountains. It seemed to Jane that 
he looked older; the blue gray of his eyes 
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had taken on a somber tone, and he had 
lost something of the quizzical careless- 
ness of manner which made him seem 
younger than his years. 

“Tt’s a rather commonplace story,” he 
said when he had told her of his conver- 
sation with Henry; “and Franklin Gor- 
don does not impress me as having the 
mental or moral force to redeem it from 
its ugliness. He’s a good example of the 
young fellow who, having been all his 
life either too much governed or too much 
indulged, abuses his liberty when he gets 
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the sort of chap money spells ruin to 
every time. I caught him just as he was 
driving off in an exceedingly expensive 
touring car—on his way to Philadelphia, 
he said. I think he would have bolted if 
he could; and when I said I would like 
to take Billy away to school he darted a 
seared look over his shoulder at the house 
and mumbled something about Billy’s 
being in good enough hands. I told him 
quite frankly that I had heard from 
Billy’s grandmother, and she did not 
think so. He swore a little, but looked 
cornered; and, just as a tall woman came 
out onto the veranda of the house, he 
leaned over and whispered: ‘ Look here, 
I’m in a hurry, but Vl tell you what, you 
can take Billy for all of me, if you ean 
get him!’ And then he was off at high 
speed.” 

“Tf we can get him!” Jane echoed. 
“Ts that a challenge or a hint?” 

Durand smiled grimly. “It might be 
either. We shall see. If you will come 
with me now, we’ll walk over and eall on 
Billy’s grandmother.’ 

Jane put on her hat and they walked 
down Penfield’s Main street to where two 
rows of overarching maples marked the 
beginning of the residence part of the lit- 
tle town. The old Gordon place was 
nearly in the center of the town, but 
the white painted house, with its two long 
wings, sat so far back from the street and 
was so embowered in trees that it had al- 
ways kept an air of seclusion. Two great 
pine trees, like ragged sentinels, flanked 
the gate which Durand pushed open, and 
ancient lilae bushes massed themselves on 
either side of the walk. The spacious 
grounds, which might have been beautiful 
under the care of one who loved old trees 
and the uneven velvet of old turf, were 
but indifferently groomed. There were no 
flowers in the urns which stood among 
the trees; in an angle of the fence a bed 
of old-fashioned flowers, marigolds and 
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tangled phlox seemed to have taken a last 
stand against neglect and indifference. A 
deep veranda around one of the wings 
and a new automobile house were incon- 
gruous additions to the quiet symmetry 
of the place. 

“ How the lovely old place has changed! 
It looks,” said Jane, “as if no one who 
really eared for it lives here now. What 
shall we say if that woman, Mrs Stone, 
comes to the door?” 

“We must see Mrs Gordon first. Then 
we'll have a look at Billy. By the way, 
Henry told me the youngster spends his 
time at the stables when he isn’t roaming 
the hills with his dogs. That driveway 
must lead to them, I think.” 

They stepped around the corner of 
the house and peered under the trees 
toward a distant stable door, wide open 
to the June morning. In the sunshine 
three dogs lay stretched asleep; and on 
a bit of carpet a little gray monkey hud- 
dled forlornly, turning toward them an 
old, sad face. There was no human being 
in sight. 

“Dear me!” whispered Jane, nerv- 
ously; “let’s go on and ring the door 
bell: I feel as if we were being watched !” 

“T think we are,” said Durand. “A 
small boy with red hair has just dived 
under the barn.” 

“T didn’t see him!” 

“T only saw his head and his heels, 
myself!’ Durand laughed. “ He made 
for cover like a scared rabbit as we came 
round the corner.” 

They stepped into the deep porch and 
rang the bell. After several minutes the 
door reluctantly opened. A tall woman, 
with her black hair coiled high upon her 
head, stood looking at them without any 
greeting save a slow deliberate nod. 
Durand asked for Mrs Gordon. 

The woman paused an appreciable in- 
stant before she replied, in a low but 
rather metallic voice: “You are Mr 
Durand and Miss Merriman, I suppose?” 

“Yes,” said Durand; “and you are 
Mrs Stone, are you not?” 

There was the faintest flicker of sur- 
prise in the woman’s eyelids. But she 
looked at them imperturbably with her 
black eyes, which presented an impene- 


_trable, polished surface to their answer- 


ing gaze. “Yes, I am Mrs Stone,” she 
said. “TI am afraid you can’t see Mrs 
Gordon this morning. She had a bad 
night and the doctor says she must not 
be disturbed.” 
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She stood looking at them as if there 
was nothing more to be said. 

“But Mrs Gordon wishes to see us,” 
remonstrated Jane, gently. ‘“‘ Our busi- 
ness with her is urgent. We shall be 
very careful not to tire her.” 

Mrs Stone turned her gaze upon Jane. 
There was a hint of cool defianee in her 
attitude as she looked at the other woman. 
“You can’t see Mrs Gordon today,” she 
repeated. ‘“‘ Perhaps tomorrow.” 

Jane and Durand looked at each other 
and back at the keeper of the door. Her 
face had a singularly colorless smooth- 
ness, as if no ripple of emotion from 
within ever reached the surface. Al- 
thought she was a large woman, she had a 
small, thin-lipped mouth, which shut like 
a trap, straight as a ruled line. There 
was something indomitable and _ eoolly 
insolent in the earriage of her high 
Shoulders and her head with its tight 
crown of black hair. Her attitude barred 
the door as effectively as if she had 
locked it in their faces. 

Durand drew from his pocket a ecard 
and wrote a line on it. ‘ You will please 
see that Mrs Gordon has this,” he said. 
“We shall be back again.” 

Mrs Stone took the ecard without a 
word; and they turned away. When they 
reached the street they looked at each 
other and smiled ruefully. “ And so 
that is Mrs Stone!” said Jane. “I don’t 
like her. Do you know, something’ tells 
me that if we’re ever to see old Mrs Gor- 
don we’ll have to break into the house.” 

Durand laughed, but immediately his 
face became thoughtful. ‘I suppose she 
has found out in some way that Mrs 
Gordon has appealed to us and it doesn’t 
suit her plans, whatever they are, to let 
the old lady talk to outsiders. Well, we 
ean’t do anything until we have seen 
Billy’s grandmother, though I begin to 
‘think as you do, that the situation lies 
in the hands of the imperturbable Stone. 
We'll have another try at her this after- 
noon; and if that fails, tomorrow I shall 
resort to methods not so polite.” 

They had dinner together in the long, 
low dining room, at a table Durand se- 
cured apart from the three or four trav- 
eling men who discussed their routes. in 
the middle of the room. Jane was sur- 
prised to find herself enjoying the meal. 
She had been thinking of Durand as a 
type common in America—the self-made 
man who, with all his mental alertness, is 
without imagination and without the 
amenities of culture. But as they talked 
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of many things, Jane knew that she 
would have to find some other explana- 
tion for John Durand. There was an 
almost eomplete absence of the “I” in 
his conversation; but she knew that he 
had traveled widely; and as she listened 
she had an indefinable sense of a per- 
sonality which was out of the ordinary, 
which could only have been given its 
flavor by unusual achievements, or at 
least by unusual potentialities. Beyond the 
statement that he had given up the law 
after two years’ study with his father’s 
old friend, Judge Bart, in Penfield, he 
volunteered no information about him- 
self; and it was with a new sense of 
aroused interest that Jane agreed to his 
proposition of an after-dinner walk. 

The day was elear, with an air like 
wine. They struck into a road leading 
up the mountainside, past a few houses 
which clung to the steep terraces like 
climbers who had paused to admire the 
view. Beyond the dwellings the road 
became a well-trodden path to a little 
spring which bubbled up from a covert 
of ferns. Beyond the spring it dwindled 
to a sheep path, which vanished away 
around the brow of the hill m a tenuous 
line. They followed this path for some 
time and then elimbed above it to a point 
where a group of pines threw a eool, 
blue-green shade over a bed of pine 
needles. 

The valley lay below them, with the 
town gathered about its center of green 
pocket handkerchief. They eould hear 
the drowsy hum of a saw mill, and the 
faintly shrill voices of boys playing on 
the river bank. 

“How strange that I should be here, 
in this out-of-the-way corner, on so unus- 
ual an errand, when two days ago I was 
comfortably settled on a Southampton 
liner!” Jane thought. It seemed as if 
her life was the last one in which chance 
could play so important a part; and she 
wondered if she was not more than half 
glad that something had happened to 
disturb the orderliness of her self-con- 
tained existence. 

With her elbows propped on her knees 
and her ehin cupped m her palms, she 
sat idly looking at the seene below, while 
Durand, stretched on the pine needles, 
stared thoughtfully up into the branehes 
over his head. Down near the spring a 
small figure came into view, marching up 
the path with a dog at his heels. Jane 
saw him throw himself on the ground to 
drink from the spring and then the two 
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of them came on again, the dog eagerly 
sniffing at the path and the boy spring- 
ing up it, his eyes roaming afield for 
spoils of any description, his lips pursed 
to whistle a formless tune. Screened by 
a patch of laurel Jane sat idly watching 
the boy, without being observed herself, 
until just as he reached a point on the path 
below her she saw him suddenly stop and 
stand poised, his eyes upon the ground, 
a look of dismay upon his face. 

He had a tousled crop of auburn hair 
and his thin face was liberally be- 
sprinkled with freckles. He had an up- 
turned nose, and eyes as blue as the June 
sky. In spite of his clothes, which, though 
outgrown, were of the finest material, he 
had the air of a small tramp, ragged at 
the knees, dirty, forlornly unecared for 
in every detail. 

“How queerly that dog acts,’ Jane 
whispered to Durand, who raised himself 
and looked down at the pair on the path 
below. The dog, which was a mongrel 
with the powerful shoulders of the hound 
and the head of an English pointer, had 
stopped suddenly in the path, his nose 
to the ground, rigidly motionless, the 
coarse hair about his shoulders and down 
his back bristling as if in fear or hate. 

“Look at the boy!” Durand exclaimed 
under his breath. “That is Billy—Billy 
Gordon himself!” 

At that instant the dog, with a strange 
whistling whine, shot forward along the 
path. But, quickly as he moved, the boy 
was quicker. With a ery which was half 
a command and half a despairing sob, he 
threw himself upon the dog’s neck, both 
hands locked around its collar. At once 
he was jerked off his feet by the forward 
lunge of the great brute; but by never 
relaxed his hold. Crashing through the 
brakes and underbrush, the dog plunged 
up the hill with the boy clinging desper- 
ately to its neck. Twice he was thrown 
to his knees; but he held on like grim 
death, his teeth set, his face crimson with 
exertion and his breath coming in gasps 
of exhaustion. 

“T must go see what is the matter,” 
Durand exclaimed; but even as he spoke, 
they saw the dog whirl in his tracks and 
seize the boy’s wrist between his teeth. 
Durand started forward, but he suddenly 
stopped, for the boy was standing mo- 
tionless and erect. His wrist was still 
held between bared teeth, but he was look- 
ing deep into the blood-shot eyes of the 
dog—and there was no question which 
was the master. With a whine the dog 
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dropped the boy’s wrist and crouched, 
his nose touching’ his master’s foot. 

“You lie right there,” they heard the 
boy say. Then he cut a stout maple 
switch and they saw him come back to the 
motionless dog. 

“Oh, he is cruel!” Jane exelaimed. 
“ He is going to beat the dog!” 

“Wait,” said Durand. “He is right.” 

There were eight blows in all; and one 
would have said, from the boy’s white 
face, that each blow fell upon his heart. 
With the eighth he tossed the whip away. 
The next instant he had thrown himself 
with a passionate sob of pity upon the 
dog’s neck. They saw his thin body 
quiver as if he himself had been the chas- 
tised one; and, standing hidden among the 
pines, the two grown-up people looked 
for the first time into the unfathomable 
soul of a boy. 

“Oh, Jerry, I had to do it!” they heard 
him ery, with his face against the dog’s 
head. “T had to, Jerry. But I love you, 
an’ you’re my best friend, ain’t you— 
ain’t you, Jerry?” 

They heard him explain, as if he was 
talking to another soul, that there were 
certain things a dog must be kept from 
doing, at any cost. 

“T got to keep you from chasing sheep, 
Jerry, if I have to kill you,” he said. 
“You know you’ve done it once and they 
said they’d shoot you next time. Oh, I 
don’t want ’em to shoot you, Jerry... . 
I ought not to have come up this way 
with you, but I forgot about the sheep. 
... Oh, Jerry, you’ve just got to be a 
good dog!” 

The pair among the pines looked at 
each other without a smile. They felt 
the pathos, the quivering reality of the 
little scene, too deeply to smile at it. 
Silently, a moment later, they watched 
the boy scramble to his feet. He rubbed 
his coat sleeve across his eyes and then 
he started down the path. At his heels 
the great dog shambled with drooping 
ears, contrition and a droll sort of ador- 
ing humbleness in the nose he held close 
to his master’s hand. 

“Suppose we overtake him?” Durand 
suggested. “We may be able to make 
friends here better than in his own 
house.” 

He started down the hill. Half way 
to the path he ealled: “ Billy!” 

The boy spun around on his heel with 
a startled air at the sound of his name. 
He stared for an instant at Durand and 
then a vivid look of distrust and fear 
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flashed into his face. Durand advanced 
and quietly held out his hand. 

“How do you do, Billy? You’re just 
the person I wanted to see.’ 

The words were spoken in a simple, 
friendly tone, but neither Jane nor Du- 
rand were prepared for the white-faced 
passion of anger and terror they aroused. 
Billy sprang back from Durand’s hand 
with dilated eyes and eried out shrilly: 
“Don’t you touch me! You aren’t going 
to take me away and shut me up! I 
won’t go—I won’t go!” 

He stood for an instant, a terrible, 
rigid little figure of hate and distrust; 
then he whirled and was off down the 
hillside, not following the path, but 
plunging in his desperate haste through 
brake and underbrush, until he disap- 
peared in the tangled depths of an old 
orchard. 

Durand turned towards Jane with a 
curious smile. ‘“ Well, what’do you think 
of our godchild?” he asked. Jane’s eyes 
were wet with tears. Something, some 
emotion she had never dreamed herself 
capable of feeling, clutched at her heart 
and hurt her. 
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“Poor little chap! Poor little chap!” 
was all she could say, as she groped 
blindly for her handkerchief. 

Durand offered her his own, gravely. 
“That is the way I feel,” he said. 
““ Come, we had better go down. We must 
see his grandmother. Someone has been 
telling the boy lies about us, and I must 
stop that.” 

They made their way back to the town 
in silence, except that once Durand came 
out of his abstraction to say: “ He’s got 
courage, that boy!” When they reached 
Main street they turned towards the old 
Gordon place. A little gray-haired man 
with a doctor’s bag came out of the, house 
just as they reached the gate. He looked 
at them inquisitively as Durand put out 
a detaining hand. 

“Can you tell us if Mrs Gordon is 
able to receive a call this afternoon?” 
he asked. 

The little man looked at them with a 
shocked stare. ‘‘ Bless me!” he said, low- 
ering his voice, “didn’t you know? The 
poor old lady died two hours ago!” 

(To be continued) 
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The Experiment 


By Frederick M. Smith 


Boe N THE cool of the day I 
1 saw Charlotte on the awn- 
inged piazza at the rear 
of their house, so I crossed 
from our yard to theirs 
and went up the steps. 
With a nod and a wave of 
the hand she welcomed me, her movements 
being accompanied by the very faintest 
erackle of fresh garments. She was in 
pale lavender; her arms, bare to the 
elbow, shone firm and white; her cheeks 
were milk and roses; her eyes deep gray. 
We’re old friends, Charlotte and I; for 
years our families have been neighbors, 
and, as the phrase is, “ we were raised 
together.” So I didn’t hesitate to com- 
ment on her appearance. 

She smiled slightly in answer and put 
to me, “ How old do I look?” 





“ A woman’s age,” said I, “is a sub- 
ject that is best left alone.” 

“ But to avoid it implies that you think 
I look old.” 

“You look younger than I’ve seen 
you this twelvemonth. Let’s say twenty- 
five.” 

Her smile became a little graver, but 
was frankly triumphal. “I’m _thirty- 
two,” she said. 

“ The nicest age for a woman.” 

“The age when they begin to eall one 
an old maid,” said Charlotte as she 
turned from me and looked out over the 
lake which lay broad and blue in front of 
us. All the houses on our street have 
plazzas at the rear where, from May to 
October, one may sit and watch the sun- 
set or the crescent moon. It was sunset 
now; a bank of clouds just above the 
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horizon was all aflame, and the far shore 
of the lake was a darkening line of 
shadow. A fine picture, but I could see 
that Charlotte was not looking at it. 
Her thoughts were out past the sunset; 
there was something reminiscent in her 
eyes. 

“ Thirty-two,” she pronounced again. 

“ Twenty-five,” I persisted. “ But why 
this rejuvenescence; why have you got 
your hair done that way?” 

She put up her hand and with the 
tips of her slim fingers patted and 
pressed the dark brown coils; for tonight 
she had discarded the “rats” and_ puffs 
of fashion, had parted her thick hair 
smoothly and wound it loosely on her head. 
“T used to do it like this. Do you re- 
member ?” 

“When you were in college. 
liked it.” 

“Did you? Does it seem long ago?” 

“Only yesterday.” 

“Tt’s ten years since I graduated, and 
already I feel out of it. They shelve one 
early here.” 

“The penalty of living in a university 
town. A short youth but a merry one.” 

Charlotte chuckled. “We did have 
good times, didn’t we?” 

AY ot: Hid, -sanue.e: 

“JT had no more affairs than many 
others if that’s what you mean.” 

“A good many,” I maintained. 

“Yes, a good many,” she suddenly 
agreed. 

“You’ve nothing to complain of. 
Whose fault is it that you’re sitting on 
this piazza calling yourself names?” 

“Oh, I’m not denying that it’s mine 
in one way. I was expecting something 
I never found.” 

“Why did you break it off with Jim 
Dabney ?” 

“Tt wasn’t the real thing.” 

“But you were in love with him.” 


I always 


“Not in the way I wanted to be. He 
didn’t come quite up to the ideal.” 
“il . wonderg?i1 primer it you 


weren’t too particular?” 

“Perhaps I was. I was romantic; I 
believed in real love. I thought that 
some day I should find a man I ecouldn’t 
get along without, a man who would in- 
spire a real passion. I. believed in that 
sort of thing.” 

“Ts that why you’ve waited?” 

She nodded. “I gave myself ten 
years.” 

I took a minute to let this sink in, 
for it was rather an astonishing state- 
ment. “ You mean you haven’t married 
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because you haven’t found a man who 
would simply carry you off your feet, 
and that you set a limit to the time you 
would wait for him?” 

“T suppose it amounts to that.” 

“You gave yourself ten years—and 
then what?” 

“Perhaps I shall marry anyway,” she 
said quietly. “It’s the right way to 
live. Why shouldn’t I acknowledge it? 
I see now that it may be better te marry 
a man one can respect and honor than 
not to marry at all. A good man that 
loves you might make you happy even if 
you didn’t love him.” 

“T’ve heard married people say that it’s 
the love that comes after marriage that 
counts. And the psychologists say that 
love is a matter of propinquity, and also 
something a matter of will. According to 
them there’s no reason why any two sane, 
sensible people shouldn’t fall in love with 
each other if they make up their minds 
LOM 

“Tt wouldn’t be what I eall love,” said 
Charlotte, “but I’m trying to tell myself 
that one would get along happily.” 

“Ts there anybody in particular—”’ I 
began, but at that moment the burr of an 
electric bell below stairs made a _ para- 
graph in our conversation. Charlotte did 
not move definitely, but I detected an 
added expectancy in her pose. We 
waited a little, but no one was announeed. 
“Probably someone to see Father,” she 
said, relaxing visibly. 

“Out with it,” I demanded. “ Whom 
are you expecting; who’s the hair for?” 

She laughed guiltily and said, “‘ Well, 
an old lover.” 

“Good heavens, you don’t mean—” 

“T don’t mean anything.” 

“Who is it?” 

“Will McLean.” 

“ McLean ?” 

“You never knew he was one of my 
flames?” 

“ He wasn’t.” 

“Tt wasn’t a flirtation; we were just 
good friends. But before he left college 
he surprised me. I thought a lot of him. 
He was one of the nicest men I ever 
knew.” 

“Then why didn’t you—?” 

“ Haven’t I told you that in those days 
I wanted something more?” 

“ He went West, didn’t he?” 

“ Tdaho.” 

“‘ And he’s coming tonight ?”’ 

“ He wrote last week that he was com- 


_ Ing East to see his folks, that he hadn’t 
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forgotten, and that he was going to stop 
to see me.” 

I whistled and Charlotte evaded my 
glance. Her hand wandered to her hair, 
and a faint rose, like a reflection from 
the sunset appeared in her cheeks. I 
thought I had never seen her prettier, 
fresher looking, more inviting. 

The bell burred again, and this time, two 
minutes later, we heard the brush of the 
maid’s skirts in the hall, followed by a 
masculine tread. 

MeLean, I thought, had changed a good 
deal. He was big and good looking, with 
something expansive and _ westernly 
breezy about him. Under the circum- 
stances I made my adieus in ten minutes, 
Every man deserves his chance. 


IT 


I did not see Charlotte all the next 
day, and, in the evening, instead of look- 
ing over to pass the time of day with 
her as usual, I made preparations for 
work on our less pretentious piazza. I 
was at the pleasant task of correcting 
freshman themes when she hailed me. 
“Aren’t you coming over?” 

I debated a minute and then went. 
Charlotte wore the lavender gown again 
and her hair was done in the simple 
manner. “Sit down,” she invited. 

“T may at least stay till erght.” 

“Oh, longer if you like.” 

“Where’s Mack?” 

“ Gone.” 

“Gone!” I echoed. 
back?” 

<9 No.” 

I shrugged my shoulders.. “I thought,” 
said I, “that you had made up your 
mind.” 

“T thought I had,” said she. 

I coughed. 

“T suppose I’m a fool,” said Charlotte 
with decision. 

“You are perhaps a bit difficult,” I 
admitted. 

“T couldn’t do it,” said she. “I sup- 
pose we have both changed. I don’t be- 
lieve he found me as he had expected, 
so it wasn’t hard for either of us. He’s 
pre-eminently Western and I don’t believe 
I could live in a little mining town with 
oceans of mesa everywhere. It may be 
big, but I want something besides bigness. 
It’s my fault, of course; but I’m a com- 
monplace person bred to the academic 
desuetude of a university town. I want a 
piazza and afternoon tea; I want a 
French reading club and a lecture course. 


“ And not coming 
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It shows my limitations, but I’m that 
way. As you say, I’m difficult.” 

“ My dear girl,” I said, “the trouble 
with you is that you have been overedu- 
eated. You see too many sides of things. 
To marry one must shut one’s eyes, Jump, 
and trust in Providence for a happy out- 
come.” 

“You think I should have married 
him ?” 

“T don’t think anything. I merely re- 
mark that you are difficult. Still there 
are other men in the world beside 
McLean.” 

“Well,” said she with finality, “ let’s 
not talk any more about it. Look at that 
sky !”” 

I looked. Masses of cumulus like huge 
snow banks were heaped and tumbled on 
the western horizon—cool, white, airy 
shapes that shifted and settled into gray- 
ness as the light faded. The lake lay 
without a ripple. It was a colorless even- 
ing. But suddenly a cloud higher than 
the rest caught a gleam of the dying 
sun; a rim of gold shot round its edges 
and the glow extended till every cloud 
cap was illumined and the west was on 
fire. A breeze sprang up, sweet and satis- 
fying, bringing the perfume of pine 
woods and of far-off meadows. 

I went home that night impressed anew 
with the charm of Charlotte, with her 
surpassing health, the smooth rose of 
her skin and the honesty of her eyes. 

Events link themselves curiously in 
this un-understandable world. The next 
morning at breakfast my mother said to 
me, “It would please me very much if 
you would consider getting married. 
You’re old enough, you know, and you 
oughtn’t to put it off much longer. There 
are plenty of nice girls who would make 
good wives if you would only think so.” 

My mother must have thought me un- 
usually unsympathetic, for I laughed 
aloud. But that night I went over to 
see Charlotte. 

“ Charlotte,” said I, “you have known 
me a good while. I am an excellent type 
of the innocuously academic. As an in- 
structor in English I am sufficiently com- 
monplace. I can read French novels in 
the original. If I marry I want my wife 
to be the sort who likes afternoon tea and 
who goes to lectures. I live in a town 
where you ¢an have all the comforts of 
home. How would I do?” 

“Do?” said Charlotte. 

“ As a man to marry.” 

She stared. “Don’t be flippant.” 

“‘T was never more serious in my life.” 
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“TY didn’t think you’d feel called on 
to come to my reseue that way. 
frankly to you because—well, because we 
are such old friends.” 

“T’m asking you to come to my rescue,” 
said I. “Let’s be as honest in talking 
about ourselves as we were about other 
people. I know I ought to marry and I 
think you ought. You acknowledged that 
yourself. Have you any violent personal 
objection to me?” 

Charlotte threw back her head and 
laughed. “ Why, man, after talking it 
over the way I did, it absolutely looks 
as if—!” . 

“Oh, I quite understand that you’ve 
never thought of me as a possible hus- 
band. I aequit you of that.” 

“But it looks—why the idea! You’re 
just a brother. Haven’t you lived next 
door for dear knows how long?” 

“So long,” said I, “that we have both 
of us forgotten our real positions. I’m 
not a brother; I’m an eligible bachelor 
of thirty-five. Now let’s be serious.” 

Charlotte’s unfathomable gray eyes 
rested on me for a moment, then she said 
gravely, “ Very well.” 

“The psychologists say that love is a 
matter of propinquity.” 

“ Nonsense; you were going to be seri- 
ous.” 

“Then you want me to leave out love?” 

“Hadn’t we better? I still cling to my 
romantic notions. You know we’re not 
in love with each other; don’t try to pre- 
tend that we are.” 

“Then, as a practical matter, couldn’t 
we marry and get along happily—be hap- 
pier together, in fact, than we are single? 
You would like to be the mistress of a 
house and I would like a home of my own. 
You almost persuaded yourself to try 
the experiment with one man because you 
honestly believed that a woman should 
marry in order to get the full good out 
of life. Try the experiment with me. 
Marriages are successful when people 
accommodate themselves to each other. 
Well, couldn’t we do that?” 

“But there would have been love on one 
side in the other case.” 

“There will be true friendship on 
both sides in this.” 

“It sounds horribly material, doesn’t 
it?” 

“Perhaps from one point of view, but 
from another it sounds sensible. You 
know our people would like it.” 

She gave me a shy glance and after a 
second’s silence said, ‘ Who’d have 
thought that I’d ever come to take such 
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an everyday view of marriage? I had 
no idea that you would.” 

“But in the long run marriage is 
for every-day. Too many people forget 
that.” 

There followed another period of 
silence; then she said, “I’ll be honest 
with you. I do want to marry and I can 
understand why you do. I suppose it 
would seem perfectly fitting to all our 
friends if we married each other; they’d 
think we were in love.” 

“ Will you think it over?” I asked, ris- 
ing; for I did not want to hurry her. 

She did not appear to be paying much 
attention, but answered with a nod. 

“You don’t distike me?” I asked. 

She put out a hand by way of saying 
good-night. ~ “ You know I like you,” 
she said. “Do you really think it would 
work?” 

“T really do,” said I. 

I went home to light a pipe and smoke 
by the window. I was thinking of Char- 
lotte as I had never thought of her before. 
How strong and finely bred she was. Yet 
how sweet and womanly withal. A man 
might go farther and fare worse; and I 
was egotist enough to feel that Charlotte 
might also. 
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During the next few days we talked it 
over frankly, and decided to be married. 
Looked at from all points of view, it 
seemed a sensible arrangement. If we 
each did our part there was no reason 
why it should not be a success; and in 
my own mind I determined that Charlotte 
should not be disappointed. I would do 
my share of renouncing if it should be 
necessary; and we both anticipated that 
it would. Also I was sure I could de- 
pend on Charlotte. 

In our ease a long engagement did not 
seem the thing, and we decided to be 
married within two months or in the 
early autumn. This decision once come 
to, we found ourselves in the thick of 
plans. 

Our fathers and mothers were mightily 
pleased, as we had foreseen. We did not 
tell them the truth about the matter; they 
would not have understood. We let them 
think we were in love. Each family 
wanted us to live with them, but that was 
not what we were getting married for; 
we were going to keep house. 

A very few days found us house hunt- 
ing. It was not so bad as I had antici- 
pated, for we went at it as if it were 
a kind of play. I had a class in’ the 
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afternoon at the university summer 
school, and I usually found Charlotte 
waiting for me with the phaeton when I 
came out. Then we started on a tour 
‘of inspection. We idled up one street 
and down another; we hitched and ex- 
plored all the new houses that were build- 
ing; and in each we told ourselves what 
changes we would make if it were ours. 

We should have built, L suspect, but 
one day I was offered a cottage on our 
own street that, with a little alteration, 
was just what we wanted. It even had 
a back piazza looking out over the lake 
that made us feel thoroughly at home. 
So I took my money out of the Building 
and Loan and purchased the place. 

When it came to fixing it up I really 
began to get interested. We spent hours 
there. Charlotte picked out a spot where 
she could plant a vine to trail over the 
piazza; and I suggested that the garden 
afforded ample space for a fig tree. 

As time went on I found that there was 
erowing in me a new sense of my own 
importance. I felt a lot older, but it 
was not the age that leads to decrepitude; 
it was the age of greater responsibility, 
ereater strength and, I hoped, greater 
wisdom. Charlotte acknowledged that 
she was enjoying it all, and that getting 
married wasn’t so bad even if we did 
have to do without the romance. It af- 
fected her differently from what it did 
me for some reason; she seemed to be get- 
ting younger. 

Then one day I had a fright. “ What 
are you two going to do about church?” 
said my mother at breakfast. 

That was one of the things we had for- 
gotten, and I realized that it was a prob- 
lem. My family have been Methodists 
from the time my great-great-grandfather 
eame to Pennsylvania. On the other 
hand Charlotte was an Episcopalian, her 
‘mother being one of that uppish kind 
which holds all other denominations as 
dross. I dislike that sort of thing, but 
I knew that Charlotte was an ardent 
ehurchwoman, and I felt that here, prob- 
ably, we would have to agree to differ. 
But when I broached the subject she 
said promptly, “I _ shall join «your 
church, of course; it’s a wife’s business 
to go with her husband.” Now, wasn’t 
that nice of her? It renewed my cer- 
tainty that we should “ get along.” 

A month passed like a_ swift-flying 
bird. We went to Chicago and bought 
our furniture. One day when we were 
getting it installed we were detained at 
the cottage till supper time. So Char- 
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lotte suggested that instead of going 
home we get some things downtown and 
have a little supper all to ourselves— 
the first in our new home. I fell in with 
the plan and, the weather being fine, we 
supped al fresco, ay our table on the 
plazza. 

I remember how charming Charlotte 
looked in. her big gingham ‘apron as -she 
sat opposite me cutting the bread- for 
the sandwiches, whilé: Leopened the potted 
chicken. Her smooth arm moved so grace- 
fully; her hair fluffed enchantingly in the 
little breeze. . And already she: had the 
indefinable air of:a matron; I quite liked 
her in the part. JI felt more and more 
that I was a person of property. Was 
I not sitting in my own house; and was 
not the lady opposite me to be my wife? 

Everything combined to make _ the 
moment satisfying. The lake lay fair 
blue just beyond our garden wall; above 
the water the night hawks were circling; 
and in the distance we saw a lone heron 
flying across the yellowing sky. Before 
it was dark the silver cycle of the young 
moon appeared. 

We rose and stood by the railing to 
look out toward our estates in the West. 
The breeze blew a strand of Charlotte’s 
hair across my cheek, but she captured 
it, much to my disappointment, and 
tucked it back. Then my hand on the 
railing touched hers. “ Charlotte,’ said 
I huskily, “I believe it’s coming true.” 

“What?” she asked. 

“That psychologist business about pro- 
pinquity and that sort of thing.” 

“ Really?” said she. 

“ve changed in the last month. I’ve 
found out something.” 

She did not say anything this time, 
but I noticed that as she half turned to 
me there was a queer little dancing smile 
in her eyes. 

“ve found out that I’m in love with 
you,” said I, but I did not speak very 
plainly; there was something the matter 
with my throat. 

But Charlotte understood, and_ she 
turned to face me. The pink roses in her 
cheeks flamed red, and there came a sus- 
picion of mist into her gray eyes; yet 
the queer little smile was there, too, like 
sunshine after rain. She laid her hand 
on my arm. “ Honest?” she whispered. 

“ Honest,” I answered, getting tight 
hold of her fingers. 

“Tsn’t it funny,” she said, and there 
seemed to be something in her throat, 
too; “isn’t it funny? I’ve found out 
that I’m in love with you,” 





‘A great Toad crawled out from a pile of stones, sat down before her and said, ‘ What are you looking for?’ ” 
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Chapter VIIJ—The Parrot 


>, IT WAS almost six months 

‘| sinee Blondine had awak- 
ened from her seven years’ 
sleep. The time seemed 
long to her. She could not 
help thinking often about 
her father, and longing to 
be with him. Her friends seemed to un- 
derstand this, for the White Cat would 
mew plaintively, and the White Deer 
sighed often and deeply. Blondine sel- 
dom spoke her thoughts aloud, because 
she was afraid of hurting their feelings. 
The White Deer had said three or four 
times, “ You will see your father, Blon- 
dine, when you are fifteen years old, if 
you continue to be good. But I warn 
you earnestly not to think about the 
future, and especially not to try to leave 
us. 

One morning, Blondine was feeling 
lonely and unhappy, and thinking. about 
the tiresome life she was leading. She 
was roused from her dreaming by three 
little taps on her window, and looking 
up she saw a brilliant green Parrot, with 





orange throat and breast. Surprised at 
seeing any new, unknown creature there, 
she jumped up to open her window and 
let the Parrot in. What was her aston- 
ishment when he began to talk in a high, 
sharp tone: 

“Good morning, Blondine. I know 
you often long for someone to talk to, 
so I have come to visit you. But ‘you 
must not tell anyone I was here, or the 
White Deer would wring my neck.” 

“What an idea!” cried Blondine. “ The 
White Deer never harms anyone. She 
hates only wicked people.” 

“Blondine, if you won’t promise to 
keep my visit a secret from the White 
Deer and the White Cat, I will fly away 
and never come back.” 

“Well, since you wish it, pretty Parrot, 
I promise. Do stay and talk with me; 
it is so long since I have had anyone to 
talk with; you seem to be bright and 
witty; I am sure you can amuse me.” 

Blondine listened eagerly to the Par- 
rot, who praised her beauty, her talents 
and her fine conversation. Blondine was 
greatly flattered. In an hour the Parrot 
flew away, promising to come back the 
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next day. He came every day for a 
while, amusing Blondine and giving her 
a great many compliments. One morning 
he rapped on the window and said: 

“ Blondine, Blondine, let me in! I bring 
you news of your father;.but do not make 
a sound, unless you want’ someone to 
wring my neck.” 

Blondine opened her window and said, 
“Oh, dear Parrot, is it really true that 
you can tell me about my father? Quick! 
How is he? What. is he doing?” 

“Your father is well, Blondine, but he 
is always grieving for you. I promised 
to use what little power I have to set you 
free from this prison; but I cannot do 
anything unless you will help me.” 

“ This prison,” echoed Blondine. ‘Don’t 
you know what kind friends I have here? 
What pains they have taken with my edu- 
cation? How good and sweet they have 
been to me always? They will be de- 
lighted to know of a way to get me back 
to my father. Come with me, do, dear 
Parrot, and [I will present you to the 
White Deer.” 

“Oh,” piped the Parrot in his sharp 
little voice, “ you do not know the White 
Deer and the White Cat. They hate me 
because I have sometimes succeeded in 
getting their victims away from them. 
You never will get out of this forest and 
back to your father, Blondine, unless you 
yourself break the charm that keeps you 
here.” 

“ What charm?” asked Blondine. “TI 
do not know of any. And what interest 
would my friends have in keeping me a 
prisoner ?” 

“You amuse them, Blondine, and keep 
them from getting so lonely. And as for 
the charm, it is only a Rose; pick it, and it 
will set you free and carry you back to 
your father’s arms.” 

“But there is not a single Rose in the 
garden, so how ean I pick one?” 

“T will explain that to you some other 
day, Blondine. Today I ean’t tell you 
any more, or the White Deer would 
catch me; but to show you what the Rose 
ean do, just ask the White Deer for one; 
you will see what she will say. Good-by 
now till tomorrow, Blondine.” And the 
Parrot flew away, well satisfied with his 
work in having sown the first seeds of 
disobedience and ingratitude in Blondine’s 
heart. He had just gone when the White 
Deer entered, looking nervous and anx- 
ious. ‘Whom were you talking with, 
Blondine?” she asked, glancing at the 
open window 
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“With no one, Madam,” answered 
Blondine. 
“T am certain I heard someone talk- 
ing.” 


“T must have been talking to myself.” 

The White Deer did not answer, but 
her face was sad, and the tears came into 
her eyes. Blondine felt very uncomfort- 
able. What the Parrot had said had 
made her think differently of all that the 
White Deer and the White Cat had done 
for her. Instead of thinking that a deer 
who could talk, who could make other 
animals intelligent, who had caused a 
child to sleep for seven years and who 
had devoted those seven years to the 
patient teaching of an ignorant little girl 
who was housed and served and treated 
like a queen, must be no ordinary deer— 
instead of being grateful for all she owed 
to her, Blondine blindly believed the Par- 
rot. 

She did not know him, she had no rea- 
son for believing him, he had no reason 
for being interested in her; but she be- 
lieved him because he had flattered her. 
Her quiet, happy life with her friends 
was no longer the same to her, and she 
resolved to follow the Parrot’s advice. 

“White Deer,” said she that afternoon, 
“you have so many flowers, how is it you 
have not the Rose, which is the loveliest 
Oli ali ye 

The White Deer shuddered and an- 
swered, “ Blondine, Blondine, do not ask 
for that treacherous flower, which pricks 
all who touch it. Never speak to me of 
the Rose, Blondine; you little dream of 
the danger there is for you in that flower.” 

The White Deer’s tone was so stern 
that Blondine did not dare to insist fur- 
ther. 

The rest of the day passed rather dis- 
mally. Blondine was ill at ease, the White 
Deer was displeased and even the White 
Cat was sorrowful. 

The next morning Blondine rushed to 
her window. Hardly had she opened it 
when the Parrot entered. “ Well, Blon- 
dine, did you see how troubled the White 
Deer was when you spoke of the Rose? 
I promised to show you the way to get 
one of these charming flowers. ‘This is 
it. You must go out of the park and 
into the forest, where I will meet you 
and take you to a garden where you will 
find the most beautiful Rose in the world.” 

“But how can I go out of the park? 
The White Cat always goes with me on 
my walks.” 

“Try to send him away,” said the Par- 





** “Here we are, Blondine, and tnere is the Rose inside that fence’ ”’ 
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rot, “and if he still stays, why just walk 
out in spite of him.” 

“But if the Rose is very far off, the 
White Deer will find out that I am away.” 

“Tt is only an hour’s walk at the most. 
The White Deer took eare to have you at 
a good distance from the Rose, so that you 
could not easily get away from her.” 

“But why does she keep me eaptive 
here? Powerful as she is, could she not 
give herself greater pleasures than the 
education of a child?” 

“ All this will be explained to you later 
on, Blondine, when you get back to your 
father. Now be firm; get rid of the 
White Cat after breakfast, and go into 
the forest, where I will be waiting for 
you.” . 

Blondine promised, and elosed the win- 
dow for fear the White Deer might come 
in upon them. 

After breakfast Blondine went to walk 
in the garden as usual. The White Cat 
followed her, in spite of several rebuffs, 
whieh only drew from him a few plaintive 
miaows. When she reached the path 
which led out of the park Blondine knew 
that she must send him back. 

“T want to be alone,” said she. “ Go 
away, White Cat.” The White Cat did 
not appear to understand; then Blondine 
lost her temper and kicked him. When 
the poor White Cat found himself thus 
abused, he gave a doleful howl, and fled 
in the direction of the chateau. Blondine 
trembled when she heard the howl. For 
an instant she thought she would eall 
him back, give up the Rose and tell the 
White Deer everything. But a false sense 
of shame prevented her, and she went 
on towards the gate, opened it, not with- 
out trembling, and found herself in the 
forest. Here she was soon joined by the 
Parrot. 

“Courage, Blondine! Only an hour 
more and you will have the Rose, and you 
will see your father again.” These words 
brought back Blondine’s resolution, which 
was beginning to waver, and she walked 
on in the direction which the Parrot 
showed her by flying from braneh to 
braneh in front of her. The forest which 
had looked so beautiful from the park, 
became harder and harder to walk 
through. Briers and stones blocked up 
the path; no more birds were to be heard; 
the flowers had disappeared. Blondine 
dreaded something, she could not have 
told what, but the Parrot urged her on 
and on. 

“ Quick, Blondine, the time is going! 
If the White Deer finds out that you are 
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gone and comes after you, she will kill 
me, and you will never see your father.” 

At length Blondine, weary, out of 
breath, her arms and hands scratehed, 
her shoes torn, was going to declare that 
she would go no farther, when the Par- 
rot cried out, “ Here we are, Blondine, 
and there is the Rose inside that fence.” 

And Blondine saw, at the turn in the 
path, a little place with a fenee around 
it and a gate, which was opened by the 
Parrot. The ground inside was dry and 
stony; but in the center was a majestic 
rose bush, bearing the most magnificent 
Rose in the world. 

“Pick it, Blondine; you have earned it 
well,” said the Parrot. 

Blondine seized the stem, and in spite 
of the thorns which drove themselves into 
her fingers, she broke off the Rosé. 

The instant she had it in her hand, she 
heard a burst of mocking laughter, and 
the Rose eseaped from her grasp, erying, 
“Many thanks, Blondine, for setting me 
free from the prison where the White 
Deer’s power was holding me. I am 
your evil genius, and now you belong to 
me.” 

“ Ha, ha, ha!” The Parrot took up the 
laugh in his turn. “ Thanks to you, 
Blondine, I ean now take my own form 
of enchanter again. By flattering your 
vanity, I easily made you ungrateful 
and unkind. I am the mortal enemy of 
your friends, and you have helped me to 
ruin them. Farewell, Blondine,’ and 
with these words the Parrot and the Rose 
disappeared, leaving Blondine alone in 
the midst of a dense forest. 


Chapter VIII—Repentance 


Blondine was stupefied; she saw now 
how very, very wrong she had been— 
how ungrateful to the friends who had 
been devoted to her, who had spent seven 
long years in educating her. Would 
these friends take her back and forgive 
her? And then what did the wicked 
Parrot mean by saying, “ You have 
helped me to ruin them’? 

She decided to make her way back to 
the White Deer’s castle. The thorns and 
brambles tore her arms, hands and face, 
but after three hours of painful toil, 
she came to the chateau of the White Deer 
and the White Cat. 

That is to say, she came to the place 
where the chateau had been; for in its 
stead now was nothing but ruins. In- 
stead of the beautiful flowers and trees 
which used to surround it, were nothing 
but weeds, nettles and thistles. Willed 
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with terror and despair, Blondine tried 
to get in among the ruins, to find out 
what had become of her dear friends. A 
great Toad crawled out from a pile of 
stones, sat down before her and _ said, 
“What are you looking for? Is it not 
enough for you to have caused the death 
of your friends by your ingratitude? Go 
away, and do not insult their memory by 
coming here any more.” 

“Oh!” cried Blondine, “my poor 
friends, my dear, dear friends, why can 
I not die and be punished for all I have 
made you suffer?” And she fell down 
sobbing upon the stones and _ thistles. 
She lay there and wept for a long, long 
time. At last she rose and looked around 
for a place of shelter, but she could see 
nothing but stones and brambles. 

“ Well,” said she, “ what does it matter 
if a wild beast eats -me or if I die of 
hunger and misery? It is best for me to 
die here where I have killed my friends.” 

Just as she said these words, she heard 
a voice saying, “If you are truly sorry 
all is not yet lost.” 

She raised her head, but could see noth- 
ing but a great Raven flying about her. 

“ Alas!” said she, “no matter how bit- 
terly I repent, how can that bring my 
dear friends to life again?” 

“Courage, Blondine,” said the voice 
again. “Repent of your sin and try again.” 

Poor Blondine got up and walked away 
from the desolate place. She followed a 
little path which led her into a part of 
the forest where great trees had choked 
out the brambles, and where the ground 
was covered with moss. Blondine, worn 
out with fatigue and grief, fell at the 
foot of one of the grand old trees and 
began to sob again. 

“Courage, Blondine, and hope!” eried 
another voice. She saw nothing but a 
Frog sitting near her. 

“ Poor Frog,” said Blondine, “ you look 
as if you were sorry for me. Whatever 
will become of me now?” 

“ Courage and hope!’ eried the voice 
again. 

Blondine looked up and saw a fine cow 
coming toward her, and as she drew 
nearer, Blondine saw that she had a pail 
hung round her neck. She took the pail, 
milked the cow and drank gratefully and 
hungrily. Then she hung the pail back in 
its place, kissed the gentle cow on the 
neck and said sadly, “ Many thanks, kind 
Whitey; it must be my dear friends that 
have sent me help in this way.” 
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Night was now coming on. In spite 
of her grief, Blondine began to think 
what she should do to protect herself 
from the wild beasts, which she already 
seemed to hear howling in the distance. 
Not far from her was a kind of shelter 
formed by several bushes whose branches 
interlaced. She stooped down and crept 
into it, and saw that by arranging some 
of the branches and winding them to- 
gether, she could make herself a very nice 
little hut to stay in. She spent all her 
time until it was dark in doing this. She 
brought in a lot of moss and made herself 
a bed and a pillow; planted some large 
sticks in the ground to hide the entrance 
to her little cabin, then dropped wearily 
upon her bed and fell asleep. 

It was broad daylight when she awoke. 
At first she could not imagine where she 
was, nor what had happened to her; but 
tha sad truth soon came to her and she 
began again to cry and moan as she 
had the evening before. 

But though she was so unhappy, Blon- 
dine was also very hungry, and could not 
help worrying about where she could find 
any breakfast, when she heard again the 
tinkle of the little bell, and Whitey ap- 
peared. Blondine took her breakfast as 
she had taken her supper the night before, 
and this time as she kissed the good cow 
and let her go, she felt sure she would 
return to her again. 

And so it happened. Every day at 
morning, noon and night, Whitey came 
and brought Blondine her frugal meal. 

The poor child spent all her time in 
mourning for her friends, and _ bitterly 
reproaching herself for what she had 
done. 

She tried to busy herself in every 
way she could. She had made herself 
a very nice little cabin and a bed of moss 
and leaves; she had woven some branches 
together and made a seat for herself; she 
had found some long, fine thorns and 
used them for pins and needles; she had 
made herself a kind of thread out of 
some bits of hemp which she found near 
her cabin, and had thus succeeded in 
mending her shoes, which were torn to 
pieces by the brambles. She lived on in 
this way for six weeks. She was still 
as sorrowful as at first, and we must say 
for her credit that it was not her lonely 
life which made her so, but sincere sorrow 
for her wrongdoing. She wouldgladly have 
consented to spend the rest of her life 
in the forest if by so doing she could 
have brought back the life of the White 
Deer and the White Cat. 








The Portrait Gallery 


By Lina Beard 


IG and little, old and young, grave 
and gay, may take an active part 
in this most amusing and_ jolly 

Christmas entertainment. The cost of 
the outfit for the game should not be more 
than a dollar; less, if you happen to 
have an old sheet that can be used for a 
curtain, one which you do not mind cut- 
ting. In addition you will need only 
a few sheets of smooth tissue paper and 





two pieces of light-weight, stiff straw- 
board; corrugated, ineased in smooth 
outer paper is best, but the tops of large 
pasteboard boxes will answer. 

Cut each piece of strawboard 21 inches 
wide and 25 inehes long. These are the 
foundations or backgrounds for the por- 
traits. Seven and one-half inches from 
the bottom edge and at equal distances 
from each side edge cut an opening barely 
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Ends of tissue hair 
pinned on back of foundation 


large enough for your face. If it is too 
small at first, enlarge it gradually, taking 
care not to make the opening too large. 
Keep trying your face through the hole 
until it fits. 

Now make the costume for Miss Pris- 
cilla. Take a sheet of light blue tissue 
paper, hold one end in each hand and 
loosely plait the edges until the paper 
resembles Figure 1. Bend at the center, 
turn in the side edges and pin the tissue 
paper drapery on the background, shap- 
ing it as if placed over the shoulders of 
a person. (Figure 2.) A few pins only 
will be needed, as the tissue paper, when 
adjusted, remains in shape. 

Make the hair of a sheet of light tan- 
colored tissue. Plait this paper as you 
did the blue. Place it over the top of 
the opening, draw the top edge out into 
loose, irregular folds and crush the lower 
edge into a semblance of fluffy hair, 
bringing the two end edges through the 
hole and pinning them-to the back of the 
foundation. (Figure 3.) Turn the 
foundation right side up and again adjust 
the hair, making it extend out more on one 
side than the other; bring it down a trifle 
over the top of the hole, as in Figure 4. 

Use a sheet of light blue tissue for 
the underside of the bonnet. 
Hold it as you did for Figure 
1 and carry the paper loosely 
over the top of the hair, pin- 





Two sides of black bonnet top 
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Drapery pinned on foundation 


Black tissue bonnet top on foundation 
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Front view 


ning it in place. (Figure 5.) Make the 
outside of the bonnet of black tissue; pin 
the plaited end of one sheet of the black 
paper on the background at the side edge 
of the lower part of the hole, then bring 
it up over the blue, shaping the black 
like Figure 6, and pin it in place. This 
side piece requires an entire sheet of the 
black paper. é 

Take another sheet and push the end 
D in Figure 7 under the top of the first 
black strip E in Figure 6, and fasten it 
to the foundation with a pin. Twist the 
paper to resemble Figure 7, bring it down 
over the other side of the blue and pin at 
the neck line; then cut off the long bottom 
end. (Figure 8.) 

Cover all deficiency from neck line to 
waist drapery with large white tissue 
paper bonnet strings. Cut a sheet of 
tissue lengthwise through the center for 
the two bonnet strings. Pin the ends of 
the strings, one on each side, to the face 
opening, then fold each string into a 
loop and end (Figure 9 and 10) and 
fasten them together, lapping one over 
the other at the center, as in Figure 11. 

Now try the pretty affair on, by hold- 
ing in each hand one side of the founda- 
tion while placing your face through the 





Blue tissue bonnet lining 
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Bonnet strings of white tissue 


opening; then stand be- 
fore the mirror and see 
how well you look, for the 
color combination of fair 
hair, surrounded with the 
light blue lining and black 
brim of the bonnet, re- 
heved by the white strings 
falling over the blue drap- 
ery, is very effective, and 
is becoming to almost 
everyone. 

On the second straw- 
board foundation cut a 
hole for the face as in the 
first, only this time place the bottom edge 
of the hole 9 inches above the lower edge 
of the foundation. This is for the Puri- 
tan. Fold a sheet of olive green tissue 
paper lengthwise through the center, take 
a plait across the center, turn in the 
ends and lower edge, shaping’ the paper 
to resemble the broad shoulders of a man. 
(Figure 12.) In Figure 13 is shown the 
folded in, underside of the green paper. 
Pin the paper on the foundation (Figure 
12) and add disks of white paper to 
serve as large buttons on the coat. (Fig- 
ure 12.) Make the wide neck ruff of a 
sheet of white tissue, folded lengthwise 
through the center and 
plaited. (Figure 14.) Pin 
the lengthwise center of 
plaited strip immedi- 
ately below the lower 
edge of the face opening. 
(Figure 15.) Make the 
hair of brown tissue pa- 
per. Fold a strip of the 
paper -across the center 
(Figure 16), plait the 
folded strip loosely and 
irregularly (Figure 17), 
and pin one end to the 
foundation at one side 
of the top of the hole, 
allowing the other end to 
hang free. Use a second 
piece of brown tissue pa- 
per in the same manner 
on the other side of the 
opening. 





White tissue bonnet strings 
in place 
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Make the hat crown of a double 
piece of olive green tissue paper 
folded as in Figure 19, which will 
form four thicknesses more than 
half way down. When pinning the 
hat crown to the foundation let the 
folds come underneath next to the 
foundation. (Figure 20.) Use a 
sheet of the same paper, 
folded lengthwise through 
the center, for the hat brim, 
round the ends by turning 
them under (Figure 21), 
and pin one edge of the 
brim on the foundation, 
allowing the other edge to 
project forward in a real- 
isti¢é manner. (Figure 
22.) This gives the effect 
of looking down on the 
top of the brim. 

The portraits are now 
ready to be attached to 
the curtain. Fasten a 
muslin sheet across the wide doorway be- 
tween the two rooms which are to be used 
for the entertainment. The sheet must 
be secured to the doorway at all four 
edges. When in place hold the pictures 
against the curtain at the desired hight 
from the floor, and mark the spots where 
the openings are to be eut, placing the 
Puritan’s portrait a little higher than 
Priseilla’s. Remove the pictures and eut 


holes at the proper places in the sheet. 
making them somewhat larger than those 
in the picture foundation. With sharp pins 
attach the portraits to the sheet, and if 
desired, paper frames may be added. 





s No 14. White tissue paperruff. 15. Ruff pinned on foundation. 
(Figure 18.) 13. Green tissue for coat. 


12. Coat pinned on foundation 
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The hair and hat and the way they are pinned on 


Whew the top and sides of the doorway 
‘are trimmed with Christmas greens, all 
will be in readiness for the frolic. Divide 
the company, and while one half acts as 
audience, being seated in front of the 
curtained doorway, with the 
folded doors closed or portieres 
drawn, have the other half 
back of the curtain, and let 
them take turns in placing 
their faces through the open- 
ings in the portraits. As 
soon as a face is adjusted in 
each portrait the folded doors 


should be opened, or the 
porticres drawn. (Figure 
23.) Everyone in the au- 


dience must then endeavor to 
guess whose face is in the 
Puritan’s and whose in Pris- 
cilla’s picture, but the guesses 
are not to be told to anyone 
until later. In order that all 
may be recorded, distribute 
pencils and slips of eard- 
board, divided by a line drawn 
lengthwise through the cen- 
ter and labeled at the top of 
one column “ Puritan” and at 
the top of the other “ Pris- 
cilla,” with figures 1, 2, 3 and 


So on, down one edge. Then 
the guess for each face 
should be recorded. The 


player having the largest 






number of correct guesses is champion of 
his side, and the side showing the great- 
est number of correct guesses wins the 
game. 

The audience 


room should be bril- 
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The real people of the portraits 
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liantly lighted and the room back of the 
curtain must be dark during each exhi- 
bition of the portraits, that the shadows 
of those taking part may not appear. 
Figure 24 shows two of the players, a 
father and his little girl, with their faces 
adjusted in the portraits. Players are 
privileged to try all sorts of methods of 
disguise in their endeavor to confuse the 
audience. Boys and clean-shaven men 
may appear as Priscilla, and girls and 
women can adjust their faces under the 
Puritan’s hat. Anyone may show a 
laughing or frowning face, the only re- 
quirement being that the player must 
obey the rule of holding the assumed 
expression without moving or relax- 
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ing a muscle while before the audience. 

Patches of black silk may hide one 
or more teeth in a smiling face, eyes may 
be east upward or sideways, any expres- 
sion the player chooses to assume will 
be in order. 

After all the players on one side have 
had their turn in the portraits, the two 
sides should change places, and the first 
audience act while the first actors play 
audience. The shouts of laughter and 
merriment which greet the different faces 
as they appear in the pictures attest the 
success of this new game, where, for the 
moment, all are of the same age, amused 
and entertained by each other in the same 
delightful manner. 
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Amateur Fortune Telling 


By Gertrude Oressa Oxley 


T WILL always be a mooted question, 
probably, as to whether or not any 
dependence is to be placed in the for- 

tune read from the palm of the hand, or 
the character told by the face. Be that 
as it may, it will be noticed that skeptic 
and devotee alike may be found touching 
elbows around the chair of one who lays 
elaim to a knowledge of this art, and the 
girl who lets it be’ known that she has 
prophetic powers of this sort is sure to 
be in great demand wherever she may be. 

The most successful palmist is she who 

is able to seleet general tendencies from 
a hand or face, and then, by particulariz- 
ing with econerete examples, to bring them 
clearly before the subject. For instance, 
- suppose the head line is clearly forked, 
showing diplomacy and tact. Instead of 
stating this bald fact, tell the subject that 
she would always have enough sense to 
give her husband a good dinner before 
asking him to buy her a twenty-dollar 
hat, or that she could get along with a 
mother-in-law better than most people, 
because, while doing things her own way, 
she could make that lady firmly believe 
she was doing them in hers. Thus you 
express the desired idea, in a manner 
calculated to create a diversion, while, 
at the same time, you excite surprise at 
your powers of divination. 

Again, instead of simply saying that 

there is a freedom from fatalities on the 


hand being read, say that you don’t be- 
lieve there is ever going to be an auto- 
mobile in the family, for there is not a 
single accident on the palm. If there 
is a double life line, denoting an excess 
of vitality, express your pity for those 
who have to sleep when she has no desire 
to slumber, or surmise that if that auto- 
mobile should come into the family, there 
is a probability that she will never be 
quite satisfied until she has overstepped 
the speed limit, 

An amateur fortune teller, especially 
in a crowd, should guard against express- 
ing any unfavorable characteristics which 
she may detect in a brutal way. No 
person, young or old, male or female, 
relishes being told before a crowd, even 
in fun, that he is selfish, grasping, dis- 
honest or downright stupid, and it is not 
worth while to give people pain when it 
can be reasonably avoided. 

It is not necessary to suppress the 
facts, but follow the plan outlined above. 
If he is selfish, tell him you can conceive . 
of him as liking the best chair in a room, 
and even taking the biggest piece of candy 
when a little boy while his little brother 
muneched the smaller half. He will un- 
derstand, but he can laugh it off, and as 
in many another ease, a laugh saves the 
situation. If there is a tendency to dis- 
honesty, tell him he would be splendid 
at a horse trade, for two and two some- 
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times make five with him, and quote 
David Harum’s Golden Rule: “Do unto 
others as they would do unto you, but 
do it first.” As for the last character- 
istic, note that it does not sound nearly 
so bad to say a person is not at all 
intellectual as to say that he is stupid. 
Choose the better part. 

Finally, no girl likes to be told directly 
that she is never going to be married, 
so make it as easy as possible for her by 
telling her that she had better be looking 
up her eat and canary, for she may have 
use for them some day. 

In amateur fortune telling, never for- 
get that even to a person who has never 
made a study of the subject, the face 
tells a great deal and bears out the char- 
acteristics which may be found in the 
hand. For instance, a person with a 
short nose may be clever, but a person 
with a long straight one is almost inva- 
riably so. A long, clear headline means 
the same thing. Full lips and a soft, 
flabby hand, with the sun and moon 
mounts large, confirm the pleasure, ease- 
loving disposition of their possessor, and 
if, added to these, there are large promi- 
nent eyes, a tiptilted nose and a round 


face, you may be sure that she is one of 


a merry heart, and can usually hold her 
own with the tongue. 

A receding nose or chin has always 
been regarded as a sign of weakness in 
some direction. The former I have no- 
ticed sometimes in persons who bore the 
reputation of being just a little too smart 
to be ealled strictly honest. In these 
individuals the eyes were generally small 
and deep set. The receding chin denotes 
a weakness of the will; a tendency to 
yield too easily, with not much strength 
to overcome obstacles. A short head- 
line, and more particularly one which is 
broken into a large number of small 
sections, tells the same story of a vacillat- 
ing will and a mind never quite made up. 

The eyes tell a great deal, although 
more than a casual glance is necessary to 
distinguish the different types. For in- 
stance, all large eyes cannot be classed 
together; neither can all small ones. The 
large gray or brown eye, heavily fringed, 
which never kindles from within, be- 
speaks the calm, composed disposition, 
with not much sense of humor. The 
same eye which is given to brightening 
suddenly and glowing over some inward 
thought shows a calm disposition, but 
one, nevertheless, full of fun and dry 
wit. Small, gray eyes set close together, 
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denote selfishness; far apart they indi- 
cate common sense and often humor. 

It is usually fairly easy to determine at 
a first glance the intellectual and the mate- 
rial types of faces or hands, and _ that 
done, it is not difficult to go into details. 
Knotty joints and a square palm, with 
short, thick fingers, belong to the logi- 
cal material person, while a long angular 
hand with long thin fingers, characterize 
the devotee of some of the intellectual 
callings. A combination of the two might 
denote the scientific logical thinker, for 
instanee, or the writer of fairy stories, 
according to which characteristic pre- 
dominated. 

The method of determining character 
from the handwriting, probably has 
fewer disciples than has any other 
method. But mind must leave its impress 
on matter, and, after all, there are very 
few acts or habits of a person’s life 
which do not denote character, if the 
onlooker is but wise enough to detect the 
signs and meanings. So,. unless writing 
is not characteristic, that is to say, un- 
less it has been so trained that it is merely 
conventional, to the practiced eye it will 
reveal a great deal. 

However, it is not always wise to jump 
to conclusions in this matter. It does 
not always follow that because someone 
writes what we might eall an ill-assorted 
hand, with letters of different sizes, and 
half a dozen words sprawling over half 
a page, that the writer is necessarily un- 
tidy and careless.- Nor does compact, 
tidy chirography always go with a neat 
and precise nature. It is often the ease, 
but it fails in many instances. 

However, there are a few general signs 
that are the keystones of the art. For 
instance, a talent and appreciation for 
musi¢ is indicated by a small tail resem- 
bling a note in music. This may occur 
on any letter and the degree of the 
talent is measured by the frequency of 
its repetition. Long strokes on the t’s 
denote a domineering temperament—short 
ones the reverse. A person who makes 
the tops of his high letters very high is 
usually very economical and knows full 
well the value of money. On the con- 
trary, he who cuts them short is not a 
good businéss manager and is slightly 
inclined to extravagance. If these letters 
distinctly incline toward the left or right a 
morbid, dissatisfied nature is indicated and 
a tendency to brood over fancied slights, 
with an inclination to grumble easily. 

The literary individual will make the 
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loops of such letters as p, g and f very 
short; the mathematical materialist makes 
them very long. A knot in the center 
of the letter f denotes great will power, 
while a more than ordinary intellectual 
capacity is almost sure to belong to the 
person who uses a single line instead of a 
loop for h, t, ete. If the writer puts 
more pressure on the horizontal parts of 
the letters than the vertical, he is nearly 
always extremely nervous and _ restless, 
never satisfied, but continually looking 
‘for excitement. 

Thus it will be seen how easy it is for 
a quick-witted person, by observation and 
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inference, to pick up enough of this art, 
to become a power at social affairs. For 
the desire to lift the veil and peer into 
the future is inherent in human nature. 
If she does not care for social prestige 
of this sort, then she has a constant 
source of amusement and interest in 
studying’ hands and faces of her friends, 
for her own pleasure. ‘To the person who 
has no other accomplishment, amateur 
fortune telling offers a field and many 
a perplexed hostess has had eause to 
bless the palmist or phrenologist for help- 
ing her out of a situation where stiffness 
seemed inevitable. 
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A Luncheon of Months 


By M. 


HE following luncheon was given by 

a woman’s club of two hundred and 

fifty members. Many of the ideas 
can be adapted for smaller parties. The 
president indicated that there would be 
one table for each month of the year, and 
assigned the ladies having the same birth 
month to the same table. One of the 
number was appointed hostess, with the 
privilege of choosing two of her group 
to assist her. All the tables were round 
and covered with white damask. The 
rooms were decorated with potted palms, 
orange trees and ferns. 

The menu, served by daughters of the 
members, consisted of four courses: 
Bouillon with wafers; chicken in aspie 
with creamed potatoes, rolls and coffee; 
orange baskets of fruit salad; ice cream 
in flower molds with ginger cubes and 
small cakes. On each table were bonbons, 
salted nuts and olives. 

January—Suspended over the table 
were three bells of white carnations tied 
together with silver ribbons. In _ the 
center of the table, a large mirror, banked 
around the edge with white carnations, 
reflected the bells. A miniature sleigh 
with horse and driver stood at one side 
and at the other was a small silver and 
white sled, holding a tiny pair of skates, 
beside a snow man made of cotton. Bon- 
bonnieres were snowballs filled with sug- 
ared filberts; place cards, the old year 
greeting the new in silver on white; 
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favors, frosted silver hatpins shaped like 
snowballs; napkins, white with a New 
Year’s greeting across the corner in sil- 
ver letters. At the close of the luncheon 
each one at the table told the New Year 
resolution she had made and how it was 
broken. 

February—The centerpiece was a heart 
of red carnations, from which rose a 
Cupid shooting a golden arrow from a 
bow. <A red earnation was laid at each 
plate. Gold arrows and red hearts of 
various sizes were seattered over the table. 
Bonbonnieres were red satin hearts filled 
with red heart confections; place cards, 
water colors of Cupids; favors, gold arrow 
handy pins; napkins, white with red 
hearts. At the close of the luncheon each 
one read the valentine which was on the 
back of her place eard. 

March—An immense knobby Irish po- 
tato was in the center. From each of, 
its seven bulbs protruded a elay pipe: 
filled with sand in which Ivish flags were 
stuck. Three Irish flags were at the top, 
and around the base were banked potted 
shamrocks and harps of Erin. Shamrocks 
were scattered over the table. Bonbon- 
nieres were high Irish hats with a shil- 
lalah through the band; place ecards, large, 
four-leafed clovers; favors, tiny pots of 
erowing shamrocks from Ireland; nap- 
kins, white with four-leafed clover in cen- 
ter. At the close of the luncheon each 
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one read an Irish bull written on the back 
of her place ecard. 

April—This was stork month. A chim- 
ney rose from a bed of violets and baby’s 
breath. On it was a huge stork, holding 
a bisque baby suspended from its bill. 
Seven storks, each with a baby of a dif- 
ferent nationality in its bill, were in a 
eircle around the chimney. Violets were 
seattered over the table. Bonbonnieres 
were baskets full of wee peppermints 
swinging from storks’ bills; place eards, 
dainty water colors of baby faces; favors, 
gilt bassinet jewel boxes; napkins, white 
with violets. At the close of the luneheon 
each one read a poem about a_ baby 
written on the back of her place ecard. 

May—A Maypole stood in the center, 
and different colored ribbons ran to each 
guest’s plate, held there by a May basket 
filled with old-fashioned flowers, each 
basket containing blossoms of the same 
variety. The foot of the pole was banked 
with ferns and blossoms. Bonbonnieres 
were small gilt baskets containing confec- 
tions tinted to match flowers and ribbons; 
place eards, water eolors of flowers used 
in baskets; favors, the May baskets which 
held down the ribbons; napkins, white 
with flowers to mateh those in baskets. 
At the close of the luncheon each one 
read and tried to answer a conundrum 
written on the back of her place eard. 

June—In the center, a cathedral made 
of frosting stood in a mass of pink 
bridesmaid roses. <A bride leaning on the 
arm of her father was entering. They 
were followed by the usual bridal pro- 
cession, all dolls elaborately dressed. 
Pink rose petals were scattered over the 
eloth and a long-stemmed pink rose was 
laid at each plate. Bonbonnieres were 
crystal slippers holding candied pink rose 
leaves; place cards, water colors of 
brides; favors, bisque pink-rose candle 
holders, holding short pink wax tapers; 
napkins, pure white. At the close of 
the luncheon the wax tapers were lighted, 
and the one burning longest signified long 
married life and happiness to its owner. 

July—A brass cannon with an eagle 
perched on it was in the center under a 
suspended replica of the liberty bell. A 
flag was in the eagle’s beak. The cannon 
was banked with goldenrod and wreathed 
with smilax. Small silk flags and fire- 
crackers were scattered over the table. 
Bonbonnieres were shields held by smil- 
ing Uncle Sams; place ecards, flags with 
name on white bar; favors, silver eall 
bells shaped like liberty bell; napkins, 
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red, white and blue. At the elose of the 
luncheon red, white and blue balloons, 
whieh were pinned securely to the eloth, 
one in front of each lady, were released 
simultaneously, and the one remaining on 
the ceiling nearest above its owner’s head 
signified for her independence and pros- 
perity. 

August—Vacation month. The hostess 
ripped a lace center from a tablecloth, 
had an extra round cover made for the 
table, filled in the central hollow with a 
pan of water representing a lake, sur- 
rounded it with mosses, grasses and min- 
iature trees. In the lake swam goldfish, 
and lilies floated on the surface of the 
water. Three tiny tents were under the 
trees, a hammock with a girl swinging 
in it reading a book, a man fishing on the 
bank, two or three dogs following a man | 
with a gun, and on the edge of the water 
a tiny automobile stood as if waiting 
for someone. On the lake were a small 
launch and one skiff containing a lone 
fisherman. Bonbonnieres were kettles 
held by iron tripods, suspended over a 
fire made of small red stick candy broken 
up; place ecards, small suiteases with 
name pasted on erisseross, as hotel labels 
are placed; favors, dainty little bireh- 
bark canoes; napkins, white with oak and 
maple leaves. At the elose of the lun- 
cheon each one related the funniest vaca- 
tion story she knew. 

September—On a. centerpiece of grape 
leaves was a cornucopia filled with grapes 
and other fruits. Four sheaves of wheat 
tied with yellow ribbons formed a square 
around the center. Bonbonnieres were 
small cornucopias filled with glace grapes; 
place cards, smal! sheaves of wheat with 
a golden cardboard sickle, bearing the 
name stuck through them; favors, silk 
apple pincushions; napkins, white with 
borders of fruit. At the close of the 
luncheon each one read a limerick per- 
tinent to the month which was written 
on a eard holding the apple pincushion. 

October—In the center was a eabin 
built of corn, on the tall chimney of 
which was a witch riding a broomstick, 
and on the gable of the roof were two 
black eats preparing to fight. Bonbon- 
mieres were small jack-o’-lanterns and 
eorn husk baskets; plaee cards, water 
colors of new moons with a witch on 
each; favors, silver-mounted rabbits’ feet ; 
napkins, white with crescent moons. At 
the close of the luncheon each one read 
her fortune, which was written on the 
back of her place eard. 
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November—A model of the Mayflower 
was on a mirror, edged with pine twigs 
and cones. A small model of Plymouth 
Rock was at one edge. Bonbonnieres 
were colonial silver dishes held by tur- 
keys; place cards, water colors of Puri- 
tan maidens; favors, dainty white and 
gold cook books; napkins, white with bor- 
ders of pies and turkeys. At the close of 
the luncheon each one gave her favorite 
Thanksgiving dinner menu, and they were 
written on blank leaves in the cook books 
by those who eared to preserve them. 

December—In the center was a Christ- 
mas tree, ornamented with artificial snow 
and small packages wrapped in different 
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colored tissue paper and tied with match- 
ing ribbons, one of which ran to each 
plate. A big gold star was suspended 
over the tree. Sprigs of holly were seat- 
tered over the cloth. Under the tree were 
four reindeer fastened to a sleigh in which 
sat a jolly Santa Claus. Bonbonnieres 
were Santa Claus sacks; place ecards, gold 
stars; favors, stick pins of a spray of 
mistletoe with pearl berries; napkins, 
white with Christmas tree borders. At 
the elose of the luncheon the ribbon at 
each plate was pulled and the gift drawn 
from the tree to its owner. These pres- 
ents were all inexpensive, comical little 
things. 
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Fun for Winter Evenings 


The New Horse Race 
By M. D. 


Each man in the party receives a calico 
bag containing one hundred beans and 
a penny blank book for registering his 
wagers. Each woman of the group re- 
ceives a length of tape twelve yards long 
and three-fourths of an inch wide. At 
the same time she adopts the name of 
some famous racing horse, past or 
present. Six pairs of sharp scissors are 
produced. Six strips of the tape are 
fastened (at one end) at that side of the 
room farthest away from where the fair 
racers are to begin. All attached ends 
are on the same line. The loose ends are 
held by the women armed with scissors. 
The men bet their beans on the outcome 
of the race. At a given signal—the drop- 
ping of a handkerchief, or a bell—each 
girl begins to split the tape through the 
middle, the one to reach her end of the 
strand quickest being winner. The nar- 
rowness of the tape obliges the cutter to 
work with extreme care as well as quickly, 
for if the strand is eut off before reach- 
ing the end the “horse” is disqualified. 
When the first six entries have raced, six 
more come forward and so on until all 
have competed. The man winning most 
beans in all the races wins a prize, and 
each of the girls who come out ahead 


receives some dainty trifle in apprecia- 
tion of her dexterity. 


A Winter Picnic 
By L. L. 


For fun out-of-doors during the holi- 
days try the winter picnic. Invite a 
company of men and girls who enjoy 
tramping, and plan to have dinner in 
some sunny, snowy spot in the woods. 
Take sliced bacon and small sausages to 
cook on pointed sticks over the fire. Place 
stones for eoffee pot before building the 
fire. Before cooking meat place in coals, 
securely covered, cans of Johnnyeake or 
corn pone, stirred up at home. Potatoes 
may be roasted in coals at the same time. 
Wrap each potato in two thicknesses of 
wet newspaper. Roast apples in same 
way. If you’ve always thought that pic- 
nics are for warm weather only, try this 
plan and see if out-of-door “ stunts” 
aren’t as much fun in winter as in 
summer. 


~ Holly and Ivy 
By E. C. P. 


Hach person in turn is obliged to make 
up a couplet about holly and ivy or drop 
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out of the game. If he prefers not to 
drop out he may pay a forfeit. The 
couplets are often foolish and silly, but 
they arouse laughter. Examples: 


“Holly and Ivy went out in the rain : 
Holly brought Ivy home on the train.” 


“Holly and Ivy went out for a sail; 
Holly brought Ivy home in a pail.” 


“Holly and Ivy went out to buy butter; 
Holly brought Ivy home on a shutter.” 


“ Holly and Ivy went out for the air; 
Holly brought Ivy home in a chair.” 





A Doll Hunt 
By E. R. 


A grown-up friend entertained her 
small guests with a doll hunt. In the 
center of the parlor the hostess arranged 
a cobweb with bright-colored strings. To 
the end of each string a card bearing the 
name of the doll to be sought was at- 
tached. After much intricate winding of 
the string each child found a small, pretty 
doll. In another room had been stretched 
a clothesline on which each little girl 
found a dainty frock for her doll. After 
much merriment over the dressing of the 
dolls simple refreshments were served. 


Old-Fashioned Spelling Match 
By Gens 


The old-fashioned spelling match has 
been revived in our town and as a means 
of successful entertainment and financial 
gain it might well be copied in other 
places. 

A challenge to a match was sent to the 
board of trade by the woman’s club. 
It was accepted, and a committee of three 
was appointed from each organization 
to make arrangements for the contest. 

The principal advantage of an enter- 
tainment of this sort is that it requires 
no previous preparation, except asthe 
contestants wish to “brush up” in their 
spelling. The committees appointed eap- 
tains, who made up their own teams and 
secured referees and a person to give 
out the words. It was also necessary to 
have three people to preside at the three 
different dictionaries which were used in 
case of a questionable spelling. 

A ten-dollar gold piece from the two 
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organizations was presented to the winner 
(one of the board of trade representa- 
tives) and in addition twenty merchants 
offered prizes which were chosen in the 
order the contestants went down; for in- 
stance, the last to go down had first 
choice, and so on. The prizes were all 
practical, among them being a barrel of 
flour, six pounds of coffee, leather suit 
case, umbrellas, shoes, ete, with a yeast 
cake for a consolation prize. 

Financially, the match was extremely 
successful, the theater being packed and 
considerable standing room being sold. 
In advertising the match it was announced 
that the money would be used for civic 
improvement, and the board of trade 
very generously allowed the woman’s 
club to decide how the funds should be 
expended. 


Trades 
By R. H. B. 


All sit around a table, with one ap- 
pointed the “boss” at the head of the 
table. The “boss” assigns a different 
trade to each person. All sit with hands 
raised three or four inches above the table, 
the pointing index fingers alone extending 
over the surface of the table. At a 
signal from the leader, each person beats 
upon the edge of the table with the ex- 
tended index fingers and the game com- 
mences. Suddenly the “boss” ealls the 
name of a trade and the person to whom 
the name has been assigned must quickly 
represent that trade by going through 
some motions with the hands or arms, the 
others meanwhile beating diligently upon 
the table. The “boss” continues to call 
the names of one trade after another and 
any person becoming confused and _hesi- 
tating or failing to represent his trade is 
made “boss” as a forfeit. 


The Tables Turned 
By M.S.C 


A variation of the game of questions 
and answers was “ tried out” with sue- 
cess at a party for young married people. 
A tissue paper cap and apron were given 
to each guest. Attired in these, and pro- 
vided with paper and pencil, the men 
took chairs on one side of the room, the 
women on the other. In a given time, 
each person. wrote down as many ques- 
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tions as there were members of the oppo- 
site sex present. The questions of the wives 
pertained to the intricacies of housekeep- 
ing; the husbands’ questions were about 
the business world. As soon as the ques- 
tions were written, each lady asked the 
men in turn one of her questions. If aman 
gave a satisfactory answer he was given 
a large gold star to place upon his apron. 
For a poor answer, or no answer at all, 
he received a large blue star and the 
question was passed on to the next man. 
After the ladies had exhausted the ques- 
tions they had written, the men had a 
turn, and the lady and man having the 
largest number of gold stars on their 
aprons received prizes that would be use- 
ful in housekeeping or in business. 


Tossing the Cap 
By Mary Davis 


“Tossing the Cap” is a capital game 
with which to begin a church social. Divide 
the people into two sides and choose a 
leader, who stands in the middle of the 
room and tosses the cap. If it falls right 
side up the persons on one side laugh as 
heartily as they can. Anyone on the 
opposite side who is seen to smile has to 
join the laughing side. When the cap 
falls wrong side up the other side has its 
turn to laugh and win people over. This 
‘game usually ends in a gale of laughter 
and paves the way for more formal 
games. 


A White Elephant Social 
By E. F. B. 


A poster containing the above words 
appeared one day on the teachers’ bulletin 
boards in the schools of a certain Eastern 
city. Underneath the announcement were 
instructions telling each teacher to bring 
to the social, neatly wrapped in paper, 
something that she didn’t have any use 
for, but didn’t quite like to throw away. 
She was also told on the poster that 
means of disposing of her white elephant 
would be afforded. 


The packages brought to the teachers’ 


clubhouse on the appointed night varied 
greatly in size and shape. At the stroke 
of a bell, an exchange of elephants took 
place, everyone, of course, trying to get 
the best of the bargain. Guests were at 
liberty to continue their trading until 
perfectly satisfied with the animal they 
ebtained. 
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Shrewd traders, after a careful scrutiny 
of size, shape, weight, scent, texture and 
anything that could be determined with- 
out opening the parcel, drove hard bar- 
gains, with various results. Here a trader 
found herself enriched with a box of 
moth balls, while she gave in return a 
bottle of hair oil. One teacher drew 
forth from her bundle a harmless-looking 
but much-dreaded blank—an “ average 
age report”! 

At a second stroke of the bell, the trad- 
ing ceased and refreshments of elephant- 
shaped sandwiches, hot chocolate with 
marshmallows and white-elephant pepper- 
mints were served. 

For a souvenir each teacher was given 
a cardboard elephant with some character 
delineation or “hit” formed from her 
initials. For example, a domestic science 
teacher whose initials were F. C. 8. found 
herself characterized on the back of her 
elephant as “ fine culinary success.” The 
reading of these good-natured “ hits” 
furnished a great deal of amusement. 


A ‘‘Stunt’’ Party 
By A. W., E. M. W., and R. H. B. 


At this party all kinds of different 
“stunts” must be performed. Here are 
a few good ones. Doubtless the reader 
will think of many others. 

Supply each guest with a potato, some 
pins and toothpicks and a colored paper 
napkin. <A certain amount of time is 
given to “dress” the potatoes. The most 
skillful dressmaker receives a prize. 

Another “stunt” is called “ Eating 
Spanish.” The two participants sit close 
together facing each other. Then a sheet 
is pinned around the neck of one, ex- 
tended across both their laps and pinned 
around the neck of the other. Each is 
then blindfolded and given a cup of some 
dry breakfast food and a spoon. The 
object is to feed one another without 
spilling the food. 

A clever “stunt”? may be done by one 
person. He announces that he ean lift 
a glass of water with a straw. Procuring 
a good stiff straw and a small glass of 
water, he measures the width of the glass 
on the straw and bends the straw at that 
point. By thrusting the bent portion as 
far as possible into the glass from side 
to side, the straw will stick so tightly 
that the glass may be lifted ly it. 

In the course of this party, it is hinted 
that a certain person ean crawl into a 
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bottle. All are naturally curious to see 
it done. The performer places the bottle 


in the center of the room, goes out of the 
room and erawls in to the bottle. 

The following sentences may be written 
on a blackboard for reading tests: 

Captain BBBB took his CCCC 2 the 
West NDDD. (Captain Forbes took his 
forces to the West Indies.) 

In X L N C U X L all others in my 
per: 


To Break the Ice 
By G. L. 


An informal way to bring guests to- 
gether at an evening affair is to match 
pieces of cardboard animals eut zigzag. 

To make these, eut out pieces of red 
cardboard 9 by 6 inches. Paste on each 
a colored animal eut from a ehild’s ani- 
mal picture book. Then cut each card 
zigzag through the animal, so that the 
matching may be a little difficult. 
Through a hole in the corner of each eard 
tie a red ribbon by which to hold it. 

Distribute the sections among the men 
and girls and tell them to “match up.” 
After the cards are perfectly matched let 
“all hands” talk together for about five 
minutes before sending the girls into an- 
other room. Give a pad and peneil to 
each man and tell him to write a de- 
seription of the gown worn by the girl 
with whom he matched eards and talked. 
Time the writing to ten minutes or longer. 

When finished, the girls return and the 
descriptions are read aloud. A prize is 
given to the man voted to have written the 
cleverest. 


Novel Telegrams 
By D. 


The game which caused greatest merri- 
ment at a Christmas reunion party last 
year was of home manufacture. Some 
time in advance of the gathering, the 
headlines of a number of old newspapers 
were cut out and each word then clipped 
separately. A basket was filled with these 
clippings, which had been well jumbled. 
The basket was placed in the middle of 
the large table around which all gathered 
when the contest was to begin. Each 
player received a large square of paste- 
board, and several mucilage bottles were 
placed within easy reach. 

Twenty minutes was the time limit, dur- 
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ing which all present endeavored to form 
twelve-word telegrams of Christmas or 
holiday flavor, using words from the 
basket. As soon as a player became con- 
vineed that he could not further improve 
upon his telegraphic message he pasted 
it on the card and signed his name. At 
the end of twenty minutes, the various 
cards were collected and judged by some- 
one who did not enter into the game. A 
prize was awarded in the form of a book 
of short, crisp witticisms to the player 


whose message was pronounced cleverest 
of all. 


** Last Day of School ”’ 
By M. M. B. 


A Christmas party, from which the 
grown ups may get considerable enjoy- 
ment, partakes of the nature of an old- 
time “last day of school” before Christ- 
mas. From old school books and serap 
books, Christmas pieces, popular a score 
or more years ago, are hunted out and 
assigned, some choosing to repeat the per- 
formanees of their childhood days. The 
program opens with a song about the 
Chrisimas tree, led by a trio of girls, and 
joined in, somewhat  shakily, by the 
school, for there has, of course, been 
no rehearsal. A small boy (?) now 
comes forward and, in a_ high-pitched’ 
voice, delivers the opening address, in 
which parents and teachers are touchingly 
referred to. The address ends with the 
very original sentiment that he wishes 
everyone a Merry Christmas and a 
Happy New Year. <A pert miss recites, 
with many gestures and thrills: 


“Twas the night before Christmas, and 
all through the house 
Not a creature was stirring—not even 
a mouse.” 


The “infant” of the school follows 
and, after a good deal of encouragement, 
recites in a whisper: 

“Christmas comes but once a year. 

When it comes it brings good cheer.” 


The dignified basso of the church choir, 
who has become a child again just for 
tonight, sings “Hang Up the Baby’s 
Stocking,” and is properly seared in the 
attempt. The number that brings down 
the house is a dialog by four boys, who 
stamp noisily forward and, after a series 
of jerky bows, are unable to go further 
until they are prompted. George, David 
and William each tell what they want for 
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Christmas, while Joseph, like the young 
prig that he is, reproves them for their 
greediness and thoughtlessness. For him- 
self he wants some warm clothing and a 
good book that will improve his mind. 
The program closes with a motion song 
something like: 
“Up on the house top—Click! Click! 
Click! | 
Down through the chimney goes good 
Saint Nick.” 

The master now announces that Santa 
Claus will have a gift for every good girl 
and boy. He asks how many have been 
good, and of course every hand is raised. 
Beside the tree is a heap of packages, 
everyone having been requested to bring 
for the tree, securely wrapped, and with- 
out name, the nicest gift that could be 
procured for ten cents. The master an- 
nounces that each one is to come forward 
as his name is called and receive a pack- 
age and a box of candy. As the packages 
begin to reveal their contents “ childish” 
exclamations of delight are heard on 
every side; and with the opening of the 
eandy boxes the last vestige of grown-up 
dignity disappears. The illusion of ju- 
venile days has become a reality. 


Indoor Quoits 
By W. T. 


To buy the game one must pay quite 
a sum, so we made one which answers the 
purpose just as well. We fastened a 
large clothes hook on the wall about four 
feet from the floor. We then made rings 
which are strong and not heavy out of 
three-quarter-inch rope. Standing four 
or five feet away, we endeavor to throw 
the rings: on the hook, each successful 
attempt counting twenty. Try it and see 
. how interesting it is. 


Shadoweraphs 
By L. R. S. 


Shadowegraphs consist of the accom- 
paniment of a phonograph to the prover- 
bial shadow pictures cast on a sheet sus- 
pended between two rooms. Care must 
be taken in arranging the lights so that 
the shadows of the actors may be clear 
eut and not out of proportion to the size 
of the sheet on which they are thrown. 
The concealed phonograph starts and 
presto! the shadow actors behind the 
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sheet seem to be the very embodiments 
of the voices of the records. It is dif- 
ficult to realize that a machine is talking. 
Especially is this true when the imper- 
sonators are sufficiently familiar with the 
words as to be able to form them with 
their lips although not really uttering 
them. Absurd interpretations are some- 
times indulged in, as when, for instance, 
Juliet, a tremendous creature, elopes with 
Romeo, who is much inferior in size, by 
walking off with him tucked under her 
arm. Often characteristics of well-known 
singers or orators are impersonated with 
striking realism. 


Phonograph Records 
By L. E. D. 


The guests are advised in the invita- 
tion to come prepared with a short son- 
net or poem, the character of which is 
to be of their own choosing. They are 
asked to maintain secrecy as to the text 
of their choice. As they arrive they are 
taken one by one from the dressing room 
to another room where they recite their 
little ditties into the mouthpiece of a re- 
eording phonograph. After each son- 
net, the operator shouts a number to 
serve as identification later, this number 
not known to the one reciting. The 
guests all arrived, the phonograph, with 
transmitter substituted, is mounted in 
their midst and one at a time the records 
delivered with the number given to each. 
On cards prepared for the occasion, the 
guests give the name of the owner of 
each sonnet to the best of their ability, 
recognizing it either by the voice or the 
character of the theme chosen. This 
affords considerable amusement, not only 
from the guessing feature, but also from 
the text. Later the ecards are collected 
and a prize awarded to the person guess- 
ing the largest number correctly. Then 
a review of the reeord with knowledge of 
the speaker affords added amusement.. 


A BC Race 
By M. D. 


Six ladies receive old-fashioned schcol 


slates and six men are given slate pencils, 


partners being chosen beforehand. When 
a signal is given the men who stand 
ranged at one end of the room rush to 
their partners at the opposite end, and 
each endeavors to write the alphabet on 
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the slate held out to him ere anyone else 
shall accomplish the feat. Another six 
then contest, and so on until all have 
tried. Those winning the races receive 
prizes. 


Questions and Answers 
By R. H. B. 


Two rows of chairs are placed facing 
each other a few feet apart. 
take one row, the boys the other. A boy 
whispers a different question to everyone 
on his side and a girl gives a different 
answer to each girl. Then one boy rises 
and asks his question of the girl oppo- 
site him, who has also risen. She repeats 
the answer given her. This is done three 
times, and if either smile or laugh, a for- 
feit must be given or the person dropped 
from the game. In this manner the game 
is continued the length of the rows. 


Thought Chains 
By A. J. M. 


Give everybody a slip of paper and a 
pencil and pronounce a single word for 
the whole company. This word is written 
at the head of the paper, then each 
player records in a list every thought that 
this word brings into his mind, making 
a chain of thoughts. Much fun is af- 
forded by reading aloud the devious 
paths of “thoughts.” . 


“Cup of Destiny ’’ Party 
By E. R. B. 


Telling fortunes in any form always 
arouses interest and a “cup of destiny ” 
tea party is sure to be successful on that 
account. The cup of destiny is decorated 
inside with figures of various kinds in 
colors. An arrow and heart signify a 
conquest; linked hearts, true love; an 
apple means temptation; a flower, happi- 
ness; a letter, news; a ring, marriage; 


The girls 
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a ship, a journey; snake, jealousy; 
wealth, fame; sun, success; gold, riches, 
ete. The tea grounds, resting on these 
different objects, show the fate of the one 


who has been drinking from the cup. 


The sense of mystery is increased by the 
band of black witches on the outside of 
the cup and on the saucer. 


Amateur Artists 
By A. W. 


A set of cards is prepared, one for each 
person, bearing a line or two from some 
Mother Goose rhyme. Each guest is given 
besides the rhyme card a blank card upon 
which he must illustrate to the best of his 
ability the lines of his rhyme. After a 
certain length of time the illustrated cards 
are collected and the guests attempt to 
name the rhymes represented. The best 
artist is decided by vote. For a Christ- 
mas entertainment, verses from  well- 
known Christmas poems, such as The 
Night Before Christmas, may be substi- 
tuted for the Mother Goose rhymes. 


Birthday Dinners 
By F. E. E. 


A birthday dinner is given each year 
by two genial hosts in Chicago whose 
birthdays come on the same day. This 
affair has been repeated for three years. 
With few exceptions the same guests have 
been invited each time, keeping the num- 
ber at thirty. That both hosts may be at 
the head of the table, two turkeys are 
roasted and one placed at each end, where 
the hosts are seated. Each guest in turn 
is asked to tell a story, but the story 
teller is immediately plied with questions, 
which he must endeavor to answer, so 
that a story is seldom completed. A prize 
is offered to the person who is able to 
finish his story. This has been the rule 
for the three years, but no one has yet 
Succeeded in reaching the climax of his 
tale. 





Lil’ Hannibal’s Christmas 


By Carolyn Sherwin Bailey 


Ses, NCE on a time there was a 
lV black boy named 
Hannibal, l’l? Hannibal, 
an’ he went to sleep one 
night, an’ when he woke 
up the nex’ mornin’ the 
bells was all ringin’, an’ 
the horns was all blowin’, an’ the fire- 
erackers was all goin’ off, an’ so l1’)’ Han- 
nibal knew right away that it was Christ- 
mas day—Christmas day in the mornin’. 

Li? Hannibal didn’t have no stockin’ 
hung up on the chimney, an’ he didn’t 
have no Christmas tree, an’ he didn’t have 
no gimeracks from the store, because he 
was jes’ a po’ l/l’ black boy, but after 
breakfas’ his gran’mammy tuk him up in 
her lap, an’ she done tol’ him a story 
about a l’l’ boy that Santa Claws done 
bring a goat cyart on Christmas, a red 
goat cyart with trimmin’s, an’ the lil’ 
boy done get in the cyart, an’ done drive 
the goat a thousan’ miles off, an’ a thou- 
san’ miles home again. 

So l’l Hannibal listened, an’ listened, 
an’ listened, until he reckoned he had a 
goat cyart; an’ then his gran’daddy come 
in, an’ he said: 

“Oh, 1’ Hannibal, ain’ you goin’ out 
to wish a Merry Christmas?” 

So 1’? Hannibal got down out of his 
gran’mammy’s lap, an’ he put on his bes’ 
straw hat—the hat with the red ribbon— 
an’ he put his gran’mammy’s bes’ white 
pillowease over his back, an’ he was 
jus’ goin’ to start out to wish a Merry 
Christmas when his gran’daddy said: 

“ Oh, lV’ Hannibal, don’ you forget to 
feed the black pig befo’ you go.” 

But 1’ Hannibal was so busy thinkin’ 
in his min’ about Christmas, an’ bells, 
an’ horns, an’ firecrackers, an’ goat cyarts 
with trimmin’s, that he done forget all 
about feedin’ the black pig. He jes’ 
shouldered his pillowease, an’ he pulled 
his straw hat tight down to his ears, an’ 
he started off over the plantation wishin’ 
Merry Christmas to everybody he met. 

First along he come to Daddy Jake, 
blowin’ the bellows in the blacksmith 
shop. 

“Merry Christmas, Daddy Jake,” l1’l’ 
Hannibal said. 

“ Christmas gif’, li’l’ Hannibal,” Daddy 





Jake said, an’ he guv 1i’l’ Hannibal a 
new lil’ horseshoe for luck. So Wl’ 
Hannibal put the horseshoe in his pil- 
lowease, an’ he went along, an’ along, an’ 
he come to Aunt Lindy in the kitchen of 
the big house. 

“Merry Christmas, Aunt Lindy,” 1!’ 
Hannibal said. 

Aunt Lindy was settin’ out the eran- 
berry pies, an’ the mince pies, an’ the 
turkeys, an’ the hams, an’ the spareribs, 
an’ the cakes, an’ the oranges, an’ the 
nuts, an’ all the rest of the things for 
Christmas dinner, but she said, “ Christ- 
mas gif’, lil’ Hannibal,’ an’ she guv 
lv’ Hannibal a big red apple. So WI! 
Hannibal put the apple in his pillow- 
ease, an’ he went along, an’ along, an’ he 
come to ol’ Mas’r Hickory Tree standin’ 
all alone on the aidge of the plantation. 

“Merry Christmas, Mas’r Hickory 
Tree,” 1V’l’ Hannibal sa‘4. 

“ Christmas gif’, lvl’ ]‘annipal,”’ Mas’r 
Hickory Tree ’peared tc vhistle through 
his branches; an’ there «ght at Mas’r 
Hickory Tree’s feet, we. .. tz pile of 
nice, roun’ nuts. So lh: ‘Lannibal put 
the nuts all in his pillow -.:, 25’ he went 
along, an’ along until ke ame to Mas’r 
Wild Turkey standin’ aii alone on the 
aidge of the woods. 

“Merry Christmas, Mas’r 
key,” lv’l’ Hannibal said. 

“ Christmas gif’, lil’ Hannibal,” said 
Mas’r Wild Turkey, an’ lie guy ll Han- 
nibal a: pretty purple feather. So Wl 
Hannibal put the pretty purple feather 
in his hat right alongside cf the red rib- 
bon, an’ then he reckoned he better be 
goin’ home, for the sun was risin’ high, 
an’ lv’)? Hannibal ’lowed as how it must 
be gettin’.near dinner time. 

Well, he started along home with his 
pillowease over his back, thinkin’ in his 
min’, an’ thinkin’ in his min’ about 
Christmas, an’ bells, an’ horns, an’ fire- 
crackers, an’ goat eyarts with trimmin’s 


Wild Tur- 


. —an’ he went on an’ on, an’ he come to 


the meetin’ house, an’ there up in the 
meetin’ house steeple was a ghostie! 

It was a sure-enough ghostie, shadowy- 
like, an’ settin’ on a pedestal, an’ showin’ 
right plain on the belfry blin’. It was all 
white, like as if it was done up, an’ 


“ OF Uncle Jim, who tended the churchyard, took li’l’ Hannibal by the han’ an’ he said: 
is Sonny, do you see that there ghostie?’”’ 
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wrapped ’round in a gyarment; an’ all 
the black folks was out a lookin’ at it, 
an’ makin’ remarks about it. 

Ol’ Daddy Jake said as how it wasn’t 
nothin’ except the shadow of the weather 
vane. 

The preacher lady was wavin’ her sun- 
borinet, an’ shoutin’ an’ pointin’ to the 
ghostie, an’ dancin’ in the road, an’ 
singin’, 

“ Hol’ me, brother Peter, hol’ me! 

Hol’ my bonnet an’ shawl, 

Sugar an’ molasses sweetens the soul, 

Hol’ me, brother Peter!’ 


Nobody knew what the preacher lady 
meant, but ol’ Uncle Jim, who tended 
the churchyard, took ll’ Hannibal by 
the han’ an’ he said: “Sonny, do you 
see that there ghostie? He never done 
speak a word, but when he do speak, 
sonny, he gwine say somethin’ !” 

Li’! Hannibal looked, an’ looked, an’ 
looked at the ghostie. The sun was high, 
an’ the ghostie’s gyarment was beginnin’ 
to fade away. All of a sudden, just be- 
fore it went out altogether, the ghostie 
opened its mouth, an’ it done speak. It 
spoke jes’ as plain as anybody, an’ it 
said, 

“Lil’ Hannibal, you done forget to 
feed the black pig!” 

Nobody exceptin’ jes’ lil’ Hannibal 
heard the. ghostie, but l’l’ Hannibal 
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dropped his pillowease, an’ all his 
Christmas gif’s, an’ he done run, an’ run, 
an’ run, an’ he never done stop runnin’ 
till he got home. 

There wasn’t anybody in the gyarden 
‘cept jes’ the black pig. The black pig 
was nosin’ ’round as if he was powerful 
hungry, but he hadn’t done died. Lil’ 
Hannibal got some feed right smart from 
the shed, an’ mixed it up nice an’ soft 
in a kettle, an’ jes’ as he was givin’ it 
to the blaek pig 1i’l’ Hannibal’s gran’- 
daddy come by. 

“Oh, 1’ Hannibal,” he said, “ that’s 
right, sonny. Feed the pig ’fore you do 
anything else. Look hyer, l’l’ Hannibal, 
what Santa Claws done fetch by fer 
you!” 

An’ there was a goat cyart, made of 
a soap box an’ painted red, with trim- 
min’s! 

Li’ Hannibal tuk the handle of the 
goat eyart an’ he started off. Jes’ as he 
was goin’ out the gate he met his gran’- 
mammy comin’ in, an’ she had lil’ Han- 
nibal’s pillowease. 

“You done dropped yo’ 
gif’s, sonny,” she said. 

So l’l’ Hannibal put all his Christmas 
gif’s in his goat eyart. Then he ’lowed 
that he’d be the goat hisself; an’ he went 
gallopin’ off ’roun’ the plantation a 
thousan’ miles—an’ a thousan’ miles home 
again, 


re 
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A Christmas Wish 


By Wilbur D. Nesbit 


I’m purt, glad ’at I’m just me, 
Buheause I’d surely hate to be 

A Twins! For then there’s two of you. 
Just think! Soon as your bath is through 
They just fill up th’ tub an’ then 

They bathe an’ dry you once again. 


But when it comes to Christmas eve, 
W’y, ’at’s th’ time ’at I buhlieve 

I’d like to be a Twins, buhcause 

OV fat an’ jolly Santy Claus 

Would haf to treat you double-nice 
An’ fill your stockin’s for you twice! 


When I look at our Christmas tree 
I wisht there was anuther me; 

I wisht I was two little boys, 

So we could trade all of our toys 
An’ trade ’em all back, one by one, 
An’ have just twice as much o’ fun. 


But when it’s Christmas dinner time 
W’y, when they ast th’ blessin’, ’m 
A-thinkin’ hard inside o’ me 

How nighty splendid it would be 
If when ’at dinner time begins 

I could be changed into a Twins! 


Night-Before-Christmas Tales 


As Told by a 
Public School Teacher to Her Pupils 


By Lillian Leslie Tower 


Illustrated from Poses by Miss Ethel Wood 


3592 HEN Miss’ Ethel 
V// fps Wood, a really truly 
teacher of Brookline, 
Mass, began to weave 
children’s stories for 
her pupils, she real- 

ized that unless she 
could learn to regard things from the 
children’s point of view her success as a 
story teller would be impossible. | She 
never attempts to add a story to her list 
without first talking it over with her 
pupils. To get their ideas she is always 
asking which story was the best and what 
part of it they liked 
best. 

She also asks fre- 
quently, “ What is 
the very funniest 
thing you ever saw?” 
“ What do you want 
to be when you grow 
up?” And, by the 
way, being a motor- 
man seems to be the 
favorite occupation 
with small boys. 
It ineludes the joys 
of sliding down hill, 
ringing a bell, wear- 
ing brass’ buttons 
and turning the 
brake—all dear to a 
childish heart. 

Children’s — stories 
are much more dif- 
ficult to tell than 
those for grown peo- 
ple. “ When one tells 
stories to. children,” 
says Miss Wood, “it = | 
is only an under- 
standing of the ideas 
of children that will 
enable him to be sue- 
cessful. Children will 
not listen if they are 








*** Oh, I am going to dress up like. 
Santa Claus!’ ”’ mouse. 


not interested, but it is not difficult to 
study them, and learn what does interest 
them. Children like fairies, and they like 


animals. They like to hear about famil- 
iar objects, such as dolls and Teddy 
bears.” 


One of Miss Wood’s most delightful 
little stories, “ What Teddy Bear Did at 
School,” grew out of a real Teddy’s sad 
plight when he found that his mistress 
had forgotten him and left him in the 
schoolhouse all night. The next day an- 
other tiny maiden brought her doll and 
also left it to spend the night alone, 

“Just to see what 


she will. do,” ex- 
plained the wee 
mother. 

Of course it was 
necessary the next 
morning for Miss 


Wood to compose a 
little tale about Miss 
Dolly and her ad- 


ventures. 
But best of all, 
the children love 


Miss Wood’s stories 
about Santa Claus. 
His “ Dear Old Red 
Suit” is one of the 
prime favorites. 


Santa Claus’s 
Red Suit 


“Tt was the night 
before Christmas, 
and Santa Claus 
was just about to 
leave for the earth. 
He was hastily 
gathering his pres- 
ents together, when 
out from their midst 
jumped a little red 
His fur was 
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62 Ve wilneyer do'to frighten ce children like that 


the very brightest shade of red, 
too, and what was more, he 
wore on his head for a hat a 
gold thimble, and, tied around 
his waist, like a sword, was a 
darning needle. 

“Santa looked at him in big 
surprise. ‘ How did you happen’ 
to be that color?’ he asked. ‘I 
never before in my life saw a 
red mouse.’ 

“¢ Oh, I was just tired of be- 
ing a gray mouse all the time, 
and so I thought I’d change my 
color. As I was a fairy mouse I 
could do it, you know. Don’t 
you ever get tired wearing that 
same old red suit year after 
year?’ . 

“ Santa Claus dropped a candy 
parrot on the floor with such a 
thud that its head rolled clear 
to the corner of the room. 

“< Tired of my red suit!’ he 
exclaimed. ‘I never wore any- 
thing else! Why, I never thought 
of such a thing. You don’t 
mean to say I would look well 
in something else, do you? 





Why, Mr Mouse, I am Santa Claus, and 
as long as I have lived, I have worn a 
red suit trimmed with white fur.’ 

“¢ All the more reason, then, why you 
should make a change,’ said the mouse, 
pulling the whiskers of a toy cat just 
to see how it would seem. ‘I’m sure,’ 
he continued, ‘that the children are 
tired of seeing you in the same old 
suit—you don’t take them the very 
same presents, year after year, do 
you?’ 

““No,’ Santa admitted, ‘and I do 
generally vary the colors a good deal. 
Well, I’m off to earth now. Good-by,’ 
and jumping into his sleigh, he 
whipped up the reindeer, and off he 
started. On his way to the earth, how- 
ever, he thought over what the mouse 
had said. ‘Is it possible,’ he mused 
sorrowfully, ‘that the children are 
actually tired of seeing me in this red 
suit? Now, perhaps it would please 
them if I put on this long overcoat and 
tall hat, which I’m to take to Senator 
Brown, and I think V’ll just hitch my 
reindeer out here in front of the house, 
because I wouldn’t want to soil a nice 
coat like this with chimney soot.’ 





‘** Am I Santa Claus, or am I someone elseP’”’ 
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“Then Santa Claus tried the windows 
of the house until he found one that was 
unfastened. He opened it and climbed 
into the nursery, where he soon had the 
presents hung prettily on a tree. All at 
once he heard a voice ery shrilly, ‘ Papa, 
Papa, wake up! A bad burglar is steal- 
ing the presents Santa Claus has brought!’ 

“ Santa Claus jumped through the win- 
dow as quickly as he could. He didn’t 
care to have any unpleasant scenes, and 
as soon as he reached his sleigh he looked 
about for another costume. ‘ Here is an 
Indian suit,’ he said. ‘I might put it on 
to please a little boy who likes Indian 
stories.’ 

“This time Santa Claus decided to go 
down the chimney, and just as he alighted 
in the room you can imagine his sur- 
prise when he heard this little boy fran- 
tically call, ‘Help, help, or I shall be 
killed by a terrible Indian!’ 

“Santa Claus serambled back up the 
chimney. ‘It will never do to frighten 
the children like that,’ he declared posi- 
tively. ‘ Now, here is a pretty red soldier 
suit. The little boy next door wants a 
gun for Christmas. I wonder if he would 
like to see Santa Claus dressed up like 
a soldier.’ 


“Coming down the street were his reindeer and his sleigh” 
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** He had gone up the chimney” 


“ Just as he was hanging the 
gun high on the tree where 
the boy would be sure to see 
it when he opened his eyes in 
the morning, he was somewhat 
startled to hear a voice say, 

““Mr Man, would you 
please reach that gun for me 
so I can shoot you?’ 

“¢Shoot me!’ cried Santa, 
looking down on the little lad. 
‘You wouldn’t shoot me, would 
you? JI thought you liked 
soldiers.’ 

“<T do, and I am a soldier 
myself, the boy asserted 
proudly. ‘I’ve got a drum and 
a soldier suit, and now I’ve 
got a gun. I ean shoot like 
George Washington did. 
You’re a redeoat, and of 
course I must shoot you. My 
gun, please.’ 

“Oh, but I’m Santa Claus 
with a new suit, and I brought 


-you this pretty gun.’ 


“The little boy looked Santa 
over with disapproving eyes. 
‘Oh, no, you’re not. Santa 
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Claus wears a lovely red suit trimmed 
with soft, white fur.’ 

“¢ But don’t the children ever get tired 
of seeing the same old red suit every 
year?’ asked Santa Claus earnestly. 

“<¢ Oh, no, we all love it. It’s a part of 
him I guess. Oh, no, he wouldn’t be 
Santa Claus without it.’ 

“¢T believe you are right,’ said Santa 
Claus, with a new gladness in his voice. 
‘It’s just as much a part of him as his 
long, white whiskers. Merry 
Christmas, little soldier!’ and up 
the chimney Santa Claus went 
again. 

“ When he reached his sleigh he 
immediately put on the discarded 
suit of scarlet with the trimmings 
of downy white fur, and then he 
put on his eap and pulled it down 
low over his ears. ‘ My, but that 
feels good!’ he murmured, ‘ and 
never again will I listen to a silly 
red mouse.’ ” 


Another story that Miss Wood - 
must tell over and over again as 
Christmas approaches is, 


Who Stole Santa’s Reindeer ? 


“May wanted to sit up and see 
Santa Claus, but her mother said, 
‘No, you must go to bed, and in 
the morning, out in the nursery, 
you will find all your presents on 
a tree, So May went slowly to 
bed, every now and then peeping 
back into the nursery to see if 
she could see him. But he didn’t 
come while she was undressing, 
and at last she went to sleep. 

“When she awoke it was still 
dark, so May jumped out of bed 
and ran into the nursery to see if Santa 
had come. Everything was just as she 
had left it, so she ran over to the window 
to see if he was anywhere about in the 
sky. She looked all around, but all she 
could see was a big round moon playing 
peek-a-boo with a pretty cloud. ? 

“*Oh, dear! I wish—I just wish— 
May began, stopping a moment to be 
sure of just what she did wish. * 

“é Well, what is it you want?’ asked 
a tiny voice that seemed to come from the 
window sill. 

“May looked down, but she couldn’t see 
anyone. ‘I want to go and find Santa 
Claus right where he is now.. I am just 
as tired as I can be waiting for him to 
come here,’ May said. 
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é Well, why don’t you take these 
wings?’ asked the voice. 

“May looked down on the floor, and 
there lay a pair of wings which were fas- 
tened to a little jacket. She put on the 
jacket and it just fitted her. The wmdow 
opened all itself, and May fluttered her 
wings, and out the window she went. 
Up, up into the sky she flew, until at 
last she came to a land all covered with 
Off in the distance she saw 


snow, 


““* Why, Santay what is that over there in the snow P’’ 


a little house with lights 
through the windows. She 


twinkling 
flew over 


to it and knocked on the door. No one 
eame. She knocked again. No one 
eame. Then May opened the door and 
went in. 


“¢QOh!? she eried, as she looked around 
her, ‘just see the Teddy bears and the 
dolls, and the games! This is Santa’s 
house, I know. I am just going to play 
tea party.’ 

“She found a doll’s set of dishes and 
put them on a little red table. A funny 
jumping jack on a yellow stick she set 
in a little high chair at one plate, a 
black Dinah doll she put into a doll ear- 
riage and wheeled it close beside another 
plate, a Teddy bear, dressed in a soldier 
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suit, sat up straight on a little trunk at 
the third side of the table, and May her- 
self knelt down at the fourth place. 

“ When she finished her tea party she 
looked around to see what else there was, 
and then she discovered, hanging on a 
peg in the corner, a red cap with white 
fur around the edge, and a red coat with 
white fur down the front, and standing 
on the floor beneath them was a pair of 
black boots. 

“¢Oh, I am going to dress up like 
Santa Claus!’ May 
eried. She put on 
the boots. They 
were too large for 
her, but she could 
manage to keep 
them on. She put 
on the cap, too. It 
came ’way down 
over her ears, but 
she didn’t mind a 
little thing like that. 
Then she tried to 
put on the coat, but 
she couldn’t, be- 
cause she had on 
the large wings, so 
she took them off 
and threw them 
down in a chair. 
Then she found the 
coat went on all 


right. ‘Now, if I 
only had a white 
beard, I would 
look just like 


Santa,’ May said. 
‘ There are his rein- 
deer now. I won- 
der if they would 
think I am Santa,’ 
she cried as _ she 
heard ‘Jingle, jin- 
gle, jingle, jingle,. out in the snow. 

“She ran to the door and opened it, 
and there was the sleigh and there were 
the reindeer! May jumped into the 
sleigh, and away over the snow they went. 

They hadn’t been gone long before 
Santa Claus came in from his workshop. 
He didn’t have on any hat over his bald 
head; he didn’t have on any coat either, 
because he had been working so hard, and 
he had on only shippers. 

“Well, well,’ he said, gathering his 
presents together in a pack, ‘It’s time I 
started for the earth.’ Santa hurried 
over to the peg where he kept his cap 





‘* Head first into a snow bank onthe earth . 
went Santa Claus” 
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and coat, but he stopped and gazed at 
it in amazement. They were both gone, 
and so were his boots! ‘ Why, I always 
hang up my things! Am I getting care- 
less like some little boys and girls I have 
heard about down on the earth?’ Santa 
Claus exclaimed. He looked here and 
there, but nowhere could he see them. 
Out of his pack he emptied all/the pres- 
ents, and he opened the little trunks and 
peeped into the little bureau drawers, but 
his cap and his coat and his boots were 
nowhere to be 
found. ‘ Well,’ said 
Santa,~: ‘1.7 shall 
have to go down 
to the earth with- 
out them, that’s all, 
but I do hope the 
children will all be 
asleep, ‘for I 
should be So 
ashamed if they 
saw me like this, 
just because IL 
didn’t hang up my 
things.’ 

“Santa Claus 
gathered up _ the 
presents again, and 
strapped the pack 
on his back. Then 
he went to the 
door and_ called, 
‘Come, reindeer, 
come. Why aren’t 
you here? It is 
time to start.’ The 
reindeer didn’t 
come. ‘ Come, come, 
reindeer!’ Santa 
Claus eried. He 
waded through the 
snow with only his 
slippers on, and he 
opened the barn door. ‘ Reindeer!’ he 
eried. ‘Why— The reindeer were gone! 

“ Santa Claus went back to his house, - 
and he sank down in a chair. ‘Am I 
Santa Claus, or am I someone else?’ he 
said. ‘Here it is the night before 
Christmas, and my cap, my coat, my boots 
and my reindeer are all gone.’ Santa sat 
there wondering how he should get down 
to the earth, when he happened to see 
something over in a chair which he hadn’t 
noticed before. ‘What can that be? 
Santa said. He went over to May’s wings 
and picked them up. ‘Why, I didn’t 
make these,’ he said. ‘I didn’t know 
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there was anything here that I didn’t 
make.’ 

“Then an idea came to Santa Claus. 
He said, ‘ Perhaps I ean go down to the 
earth on these wings.’ He tried to put on 
the jacket, but you know what a broad 
back Santa Claus has, and he couldn’t 
get into a jacket that fitted May. Then 
he tried to wear it over his head, as you 
sometimes put your coats when you are 
going to run outdoors for just a few min- 
utes, but it wouldn’t stay that way, and 
at last he tore it in two, and fastened a 
wing to each foot. Then he started toward 
the earth; but, oh, children! you know how 
wings always go up in the air, and up 
they went this time, and up went Santa’s 
feet with the wings, and down went his 
head, and out of his pack went all his 
presents, and at last, head first into a 
snow bank on the earth went Santa Claus. 

“Well, Santa picked himself up out 
of the snow, and he was the most angry 
Santa you can imagine. He took off the 
wings, and he threw them just as far as 
he could throw them. He said, ‘I don’t 
think much of those wings.’ 

“Just then he heard ‘ Jingle, jingle, 
jingle!” Santa Claus looked, and com- 
ing down the street were his reindeer and 
his sleigh, and sitting in the sleigh was a 
little girl with his coat and his cap and 
his boots. Santa went right out into the 
middle of the road, and he said, ‘ Stop!’ 
and the reindeer stopped. He said, ‘ What 
right have you, this night of all nights, 
to run off with my things?’ 

“May laughed. She laughed, and she 
laughed, and she laughed. ‘Oh, Santa 
Claus,’ she said, ‘I have had the loveliest 


ride! Would you sell any of your rein- 
deer? Perhaps my papa would buy me 
one.’ 


“Santa Claus said. ‘ Well, I haven’t 
had a nice time. Here I am down on the 
earth the night before Christmas with 
every single present lost. This is the 
first Christmas since I have been alive 


that the children won’t have any presents.’ - 


“ May said, ‘ Why, Santa, what is that 
over there in the snow? It looks like a 
doll’s head,’ and they went and looked, 
and sure enough it was a doll. There 
they found the toy automobiles, and the 
books, everything right where it had 
fallen! 


wy 
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“May gave Santa his cap and coat and 
boots, and then she said, ‘ Where are my 
wings, please? I don’t know the way 
home without them.’ 

“ Santa said, ‘I wouldn’t have anything 
more to do with those wings. Jump into 
the sleigh, and I will take you home. I 
shall go there before morning.’ 

“So, jingle, jingle, jingle over the snow 
went Santa Claus and May. Right through 
the air from a high hill to a house top 
they flew and stopped beside a chimney. 
Santa jumped up on the chimney and 
sid down. May thought, ‘Oh, how I 
should love to go with him! TI believe 
IT shall.’ She jumped up on the top of 
the chimney and slid down, too. 

“When Santa Claus saw her, he said, 
‘Oh, dear! I ean go back up the chimney 
because I am Santa Claus, but you can’t. 
I don’t know what I am going’ to do with 
you now.’ 

“But May wasn’t thinking about how 
she was going to get back. She was 
looking at the tree that Santa Claus had 
already trimmed. She said, ‘Oh, Santa 
Claus, isn’t it lovely! Just see that lit- 
tle rmg. Oh, I knowit would just fit me! 
And do see that book! It is the very one 
I told my mamma I wanted for Christ- 
mas! And, oh, Santa, there is a little 
workbasket with the scissors and thimble 
and needles all in! I did so want one. 
Why, Santa, they say, “For May” on 
them!’ Then she looked around the 
room, and said, ‘Why, Santa Claus, this 
is my own nursery and I didn’t know it! 
You see, I never went down the chimney 
before. I always walked in at the door.’ 

“<So it is! Well, Merry Christmas?’ 
called Santa, and before May could thank 
him he had gone up the chimney. 

“She was still looking at her presents 
when her mother came in. ‘ May, dear,’ 
said her mother. ‘It isn’t morning. 
You must go back to bed.’ 

“Oh, Mamma, I’ve been on a long ride 
through the sky with Santa Claus, May 
told her. 

“May, dear, you have been dreaming. 
You must go back to bed,’ said her 
mother. 

“ But May knew she hadn’t been dream- 
ing; now, had she, children?” 
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A Department for Home Builders and Home Makers 


By Antoinette Rehmann Perrett, Architect 


“ Houses are like the people who inhabit them”’—Victor Hugo 


BABY NOOKS 


F YOU have an alcove in your up- 
stairs sitting room or family bedroom, 
it can readily be made an exclusive 

place for the new baby. A _ balustrade 
and gates can assist the arch in making 
it a room apart. At first this balustrade 
will be more ornamental than useful. It 
will be a pretty setting for the baby’s 
hooded layette and for the mother’s wing 
chair with its deep sewing pocket. The 
baby’s things are in the wicker basket 
close at hand, and opposite are the baby’s 
wash bowl and pitcher. By and by, 
when the baby begins to creep and play, 
the balustrade will be useful and the gates 
will no longer stand ajar. 

The balustrade of a baby nook will 
naturally be simple. It would seem upon 
first thought that there are but a few 
designs for simple balustrades. In truth, 
their number is legion. They deserve a 
lengthy treatise all their own and would 
make an illuminating contribution to the 
speechful expressiveness of vertical and 
horizontal lines. But if you try you will 
find that it takes a nice discrimination to 


design a fitting balustrade for a baby - 


nook. 

The walls of the nook are a sunshiny 
vellow. The wicker is stained a golden 
brown. It is a golden brown without an 
apparent suggestion of yellow. It is not 
a bronze nor a faun color. Yet it seems 
to hold them both. It was much used 
last summer on wicker and has the color 
softness of light brown suede. The elec- 
tric lights are shaded with a yellow china 
silk and silken fringe to keep all glare 
from the baby eyes, ‘and the window cur- 


tains can be easily drawn to give the 
room a softened light. They are of a 
washable material and of close weave. In 
color they are several shades darker than 
the wall. The rug is very soft, a pale 
gray over a golden brown. Yet it is not 
a delicate rug unsuited to a baby room. 

On the window sill are a few pots of 
pink geraniums, the color of the baby’s 
ribbons. Over the layette is the serious- 
faced little boy of Carpaccio playing his 
old-time lute. Early Italian art is full of 
pictures for a baby nook, perhaps, because 
Italian art represents the springtime of 
art and the early morning hours. Be- 
nozzo Gozzoli’s “ Angels in Adoration,” 
for instance, have just the wondering rev- 
erence that must come to us when we look 
at a new-born babe, and some of Botti- 
eelli’s Madonnas have a naive fervor 
which is the spirit that should surround a 
young life. It is the spirit of Bellini’s, 
of Fra Angelico’s, of Da Forli’s angels 
and of many of the early Italian pictures, 
and it is surely the spirit that a young 
mother wishes about her child. 

The second baby room is in a rich 
dark blue with white woodwork and with 
white, French-embroidered linen for the 
winter curtains. The lighting fixtures 
have a red fringe of beads. There is a 
warm red rug upon the floor. The fur- 
niture is a dull mahogany. The chiffo- 
nier that now holds the baby elothes will 
not be outgrown before the little girl’s 
dolls usurp it for their clothes. That 
is a thought to bear in mind when buying 
baby furniture. Its utility is soon out- 
lived unless it can fill another need. For 
instance, the wicker layette has a movable 
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Suggestions for cradle nooks 
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hood and ean in the future be easily used 
as a German basket for house plants. 
The wicker clothes basket will soon be 
none too large as a mending basket for 
the growing family. 

Cradles are out of fashion and rocking 
is a forbidden pleasure. Yet I think 
one of the pleasures of having babies is 
to be able to put them into an old-fash- 
ioned cradle. The cradle in the picture 
has dear little sheets and pilloweases of 
French-embroidered linen and quilts and 
curtains of deep blue silk. The screen 
is an added protection against drafts and 
direct sunlight. It is fitted up on one 
side with pockets to assist at the baby’s 
dressing. 

The high chair was suggested by a high 
chair of the sixteenth century. The old 
chair is a beautiful example of the French 
Renaissance of the school of Lyons, and 
has a carved back and turned posts. Our 
high chair has square legs and an open- 
paneled back. So it is not the style we 
have kept. What the old chair gave us 
was its tradition of fine architectural con- 
struction and the inspiration to make even 
the youngest chair of the household a 
chair worth while. In Dr Figdor’s col- 
lection at Vienna there are some wonder- 
ful children’s chairs. There is one from 
the fifteenth century that shows how 
precious babies were then. It is orna- 
mented in Gothie tracery with hearts, 
those symbols of love. When we con- 
sider how rare chairs were until the mid- 
dle of the seventeenth century, we ap- 
preciate all the more the examples of 
children’s chairs that have come down to 
us. There is a sixteenth-century low 
chair that has a good suggestion. The 
child’s feet do not rest on the ground, 
but have a foot rest. It is a quaint 
square chair with a rectangular seat and 
a square upholstered stretcher beneath it 
to give the little feet added warmth and 
comfort. The arms reach out to form 
a square with the guard rail. The chil- 
dren’s furniture of olden times has a 
strong attraction, but it is also good to 
know that there is a growing modern 
interest in this art. The exhibitions of 
children’s furniture and playthings that 
have been held within recent years 
show that our century shares this old 
longing to make the surroundings of 
the child beautiful, or shall I say that 
we long to make their surroundings 


healthful with the great healthfulness of: 


beauty? 
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EVERGREENS 


““a F WE,” he said, “ who have worked 
for years with evergreens and who 
know every tree and shrub so well, 

could write about them, there would be a 

lovable story.” 

But when I urged him to do so, he 
said: ‘“ Oh, I’m too busy, and as for the 
rest of them, you ecouldn’t get them to 
jot down a word.” 

I have never worked among evergreens 
in a nursery, and my knowledge about 
them is so new that I long to tell every- 
one everything I know about them, for 
I ean appreciate their lovableness. In 
the winter when we walk across country, 
I always feel this heart quality about 
them. The baby junipers and cedars, 
especialiv, is0k whimsiecally brave in dar- 
ing to remain a green delight. I always 
long to pet them as I would a lamb left 
out in the cold. 

When we were young, just after I came 
home from college, we used to go out 
into the winter woods and tramp home 
with green branches over our shoulders. 
Sometimes the boys would earry spades 
and dig up the baby trees with balls of 
frozen earth about them. It is never an 
easy task to dig up an evergreen in stony 
ground, but when the north wind blows 
and the ground is hard, the task seems 
to present insuperable difficulties. Per- 
haps that is why we always returned 
home like conquerors. Perhaps that is 
why we developed an enthusiasm for 
evergreen treasures, and had such ardent 
Christmas appetites. Perhaps that is why 
I wonder why more people do not go on 
’eross-country tramps to bring home 
Christmas greens and Christmas appe- 
tites. 

Still, as a nation, we are more and 
more becoming lovers of the evergreens. 
In the spring and summer they give a 
depth and background to the lighter 
growth, but in winter they are the only 
bits of green to remind us in the brown 
or blue-white landscape of the time when 
all is green and warm. It is a happy 
custom that is growing among us _ at 
Christmas time to adorn the doorsteps 
and windows with tubs and boxes of 
evergreens, for it is a decorative green 
that will keep throughout the winter. 
The best evergreens for window boxes, 
besides the boxwood, are the junipers, the 
Japanese cedars (the Retinospora), the 
arbor vite (Thuja), the Chinese arbor 
vite (Biota), the white and Norway 
spruce and the dwarf Mugho pine. They 
need not be more than nine to eighteen 
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inches in hight, but within that narrow 
limit there is a boundless opportunity for 
individual effect and for delicate color. 
To have an eye for delicate color does not 
mean only to have an eye for pale shades, 
It means to appreciate the subtle varia- 
tions that are ever present, even among 
evergreens. Evergreens are by no means 
a homogeneous green. Some, like the 
English juniper, have light, glaucous foli- 
age. Some are a dull, shining green; 
some, like the common red cedar, are a 
bright green. Some have gold-marked 
foliage and some are silver-tipped. There 
is a gray carpet juniper and a silvery 
gray spruce. The Chinese arbor vite, 
called Biota orientalis aurea nana, is yel- 
low-tinged and bronze in winter, while 
Japanese cedars (the Retinospora), the 
ericoides, turns from violet to green. 
Both are exceptionally effective for dec- 
orative purposes. It is not only in color 
but in foliage that there are fine differ- 
ences. There is an arbor vite of low, 
broad, pyramidal shape whose slender 
branches have two kinds of foliage, but 
you could not detect the difference at 
first glanee. 

We can never grow too old to feel 
a fresh joy at each new discovery. I 
remember some years ago we sat upon a 
high ledge of rock eating wild straw- 
berries and whiled away the time by 
wondering whether we could jump safely 
into the top of the tree that had grown 
up from the hollow to a level with the 
ledge, when suddenly we noticed that 
the tree had two, no, three, different kinds 
of leaves. Some were entire, some had 
one oblique lobe and some two. To a 
well-informed, botanical person this is 
no subject for excitement, but to us with 
our newly opened eyes it was like a rev- 
elation. We hunted the woods for trees 
of the same kind, for we seemed never 
to have seen the tree before. The woods 
were full of them, and with three differ- 
ent kinds of leaves, and so the wonder 
grew. The past fall was the first time 
that we discovered violet seeds. We made 
a festival of it by scattering them all 
over our wild flower garden. And now 
to find all this color wealth and foliage 
mystery of the evergreens in a nursery 
garden! People of knowledge may disa- 
gree with me, but there are recompenses 
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in not being wise. We who have much 
to learn have great joys in store for us. 

The great specialist in evergreens and 
I who knew so little walked about the 
nursery gardens. He talked and I lis- 
tened with awe, just as I used to listen to 
my great astronomy professor while she 
lectured on spherical astronomy. Spheri- 
cal astronomy is still the epitome of 
marvels to me, but this afternoon the ever- 
greens are at least temporarily overshad- 
owing it. We walked thus in the attitude 
of teacher and pupil until, little by little, 
our mutual pleasure made us friends and 
we planned the filling of window boxes 
together. 

There is a green arbor vite that would 
look especially fine for the green window 
boxes of a red brick house, while one of 
the dark green junipers would be a bet- 
ter choice for a green shingled house, 
unless the green house needed lightening. 
Then we should choose the Retinospora 
squarrosa sulfurea, whose round, bushy 
head is covered with small leaves of sul- 
phur-yellow tint. For a quaint, small 
house with a quaint, small porch, there 
could be two small tubs with the ever- 
green thorn (the Crategus lelandi), whose 
rich, glossy leaves and orange-colored 
berries and unconventional freedom of 
growth would add much to the spirit of 
the home. Then there are various kinds 
and various combinations for a white 
house, a gray house or a brown house. 

Planning imaginary window boxes for 
imaginary houses is a pleasant pastime, 
but the way to have the most pleasure is 
to have real window boxes for the white 
house, the gray house or the brown house, 
and then to study evergreens carefully 
before filling them. You know some peo- 
ple have all three—the house, the window 
box and the evergreens, and they have 
missed the greatest joy of all three—the 
joy of preparation that comes with study. 
They have really never fitted themselves 
to be the true possessors of their posses- 
sions. 


UESTIONS concerning the house, 
@ its building, furnishing, decora- 

tion and use are answered gladly 
and freely through these pages, or even 
by mail, if return postage be inclosed. ~ 
At the reader’s command are the latest 
knowledge and taste. 
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Craftsmanship in a Cottage 


By Louise Shrimpton 


, ETER and Ruth Ann have a 
cottage home in an inland 
village of one of our Hast- 
ern states. Peter is a Ger- 
man craftsman and de- 
signer, who includes in his 
training practical knowledge 
of wood carving. Ruth Ann is an Amer- 
ican girl who at Peter’s urgent 
request abandoned arts and 
crafts work some two years ago 
for the more ancient craft ot 
housekeeping. Planning her 
garden, busied about her house 
and cookery, Ruth Ann is _ be- 
coming proficient in the details 
of her chosen work, while in 
leisure hours during evenings 
and holidays Peter, with help 
and suggestions from his wife, 
is reconstructing their cottage, 
making it more comfortable and 
livable with each innovation. 

They rent the place, paying 
ten dollars a month. Eventually 
they may buy it. At any rate, 
they feel that the fifty dollars 
expended upon it in alterations 
during the past year is a small 
price to pay for their increased 
comfort. They feel also that in 
no other way could they have 
had so much fun during their 
recreation time. Each new piece 
of work is set about with the 
blitheness of a pair of birds 
building a nest, and they are 
deriving an immense amount of 
‘enjoyment from their labors. A 
visit to Peter’s German home 
village, a year ago, resulted in 
many valuable ideas, and their 
place is assuming an Old-World 
quaintness, as well as showing 
the results of American inge- 
nuity. 

The cottage is at least seventy- 
five years old, though the burn- 
ing of the town records a num- 
ber of years ago makes it impos- 
sible to determine the exact date 
of construction. Stately white- 
pillared mansions are its next- 
door neighbors. Tucked in 
amongst them, like a country 





guest at a town function, it maintains 
a simple dignity of its own. From the 
rear it is especially charming, with quaint 
stone path, bordered by flowers and veg- 
etables that grow together harmoniously. 
In front a lawn slopes downward to the 
street and hollyhocks grow on each side 
of the entrance porch. The roof is steep 
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Peter and Ruth Ann’s decorative garden path of flat stones 


with wide flower borders on each side 
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pitched, with a big chimney at either end. 
The windows are broad and low, with 
green blinds, and the house is painted 
white in traditional village style. 

On moving into the cottage, its incon- 
veniences and possibilities became at once 
apparent to the new tenants. The second 
story could not be counted upon except 
for store room or closets. <A partition 
built directly underneath the ridgepole 
divides it into long narrow rooms, which 
are low and dark. Moreover, the quaint 
winding stairway ascending from the din- 
ing room is so narrow and low-ceiled that 
it was found impossible to get a bedstead 
through the space, and it was equally 
impossible to put large pieces of furni- 
ture through the upper windows. Thus 
the problem to be solved was that of a 
village flat or apartment, with all the 
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The side porch, materials for which cost five dollars 
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rooms upon the grovnud toe The 
kitchen was a tiny room, almost filled 
by the range, which mace it insufferably 
hot even in winter. ‘The room was small 
and ventilated by a single window. In 
the center of the house was a dark room, 
containing a door opening upon the eel- 
lar stairs, and another door into the din- 
ing room. Along the whole length of 
the rear was a well-built woodshed, with 
low roof and one window. 

The enlargement of the sleeping room 
seemed the most necessary improvement, 
and Peter and Ruth Ann decided to add 
to it the dark room, which was useless 
to them. The cost of this change was 
about two dollars, spent for paint for 
the walls and woodwork. As the aged 
landlady made no objection to any plans 
of the young couple for the betterment 
of her house, Peter began the 
work one evening by demolish- 
ing the wall between the dark 
room and the bedroom. Later 
he took out the cellar door, eut- 
ting a door space in the wood- 
shed instead, and covering the 
hole left in the bedroom wall 
with boards and plaster board. 
This change gave the bedroom 
a door into the woodshed, a 
quaint affair with small window 
panes and old wrought-iron 
latch. As the woodshed is 
screened, this door ean be left 
open, insuring good ventilation. 
In each room are corner pillars 
or posts, and the two left in the 
center of the bedroom show 
where the wall was torn down. 
With the ceiling beam between 
them, they add to the eolonial 
effect. The woodwork was 
painted a ereamy white. The 
wallpaper was in good condition 
but distressingly ugly in pattern 
and color. 

The room seemed hopeless of 
further improvement unless re- 
papering was resorted to, but 
Ruth Ann attacked the paper 
with a wall paint that is used 
on either plaster or paper. It 
would have taken about two days 
to paint walls and eeiling if she 
had worked at it steadily, and 
the task ‘nied her leisure 
time for sev: days. Two 
coats were neces=a. The color 
used was a soft yelioy, against 
which the old mahogan; mi- 
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ture shows to ex- 
eellent advantage. 
The furniture is 
antique and con- 
sists of a tall chest 
of drawers, a 
round drop-leaf 
table used as a 
washstand, a sew- 
ing table, a sleigh 
back bedstead, two 
old chairs and 
Baby Hans’s_ old- 


IN A COTTAGE 





fashioned crib. The 
white bedspread 
is embroidered in 
the raised work in 
vogue many years 
ago. <A shirtwaist 
box is covered with 
ehintz. A wardrobe is planned for this 
room. 

Encouraged by the results of their first 
attempt at room building, Ruth Ann and 
Peter decided to enlarge the tiny kitchen. 
This was a more difficult undertaking 
than the bedroom alteration, and for the 








A front and end view of the cottage 


roughest work an old village carpenter 
was employed. The principal items of 
expense were as follows: Plaster board, 
$5; lumber, $6.82; windows, $2; outside 
door, $3.75; labor, $10; hardware, 90 
cents; nails, 40 cents. 

The wall separating the lower end of 


The breakfast room, built at one end of the kitchen 
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A cornex of tne dining room, showing the sideboard carved by Peter 


the. kitchen from the woodshed was torn 
down, and the lumber utilized in extend- 
ing the side wall. An unused door from 
another room opens from the kitchen to 
the woodshed. <A cozy breakfast room 
was arranged at one end of the room. As 
the owner of a neighboring house was 
taking out windows and replacing them 
with larger ones, Peter bought from him 
two of the old half sash, containing small 
panes, at a dollar each. These were 
turned into easement windows, which are 
thrown wide open at breakfast time in 
warm weather, letting in the fresh air 
from the garden and giving a cheerful 
outlook to begin the day upon. ‘The 
quaint air that the casements give the 
room is enhanced by a beamed effect that 
makes a slight division between the two 
sections of the kitchen. One of the up- 
right beams is genuine, the other upright 
and the cross beam are made of narrow 
boards and of plaster board. Papered 
and painted, they are a successful bit of 
American bluff, in complete harmony with 
the German picturesqueness of the rest 
of the interior. : 
Another change was the piping of the 
water supply from the pantry to the 
kitehen. The floor of the extension is 
new, and is covered with a grass matting 
rug. The ceiling and woodwork are 
painted a creamy white. The walls are 


papered with a tile pattern paper in white 
and blue costing six cents a roll; Kitchen 
furnishings and utensils carry out the 
color scheme. Pots and pans are in blue 
enamel. Oilcloth in blue and white covers 
the workshelf and cupboard shelves. A 
touch of color that enhanezs the purity 
of the blue scheme is given by the kitchen 
rocker. This is an antique, found in the 
cellar, furnished with a rush seat at the 
cost of a dollar, and then painted a glow- 
ing searlet. A good red is difficult of 
attainment, and Ruth Ann put on one or 
two coats of unpleasantly gory aspect 


‘before she arrived at a color whiz is like 


the red in Japanese laequer work. The 
other chairs are lent by the landlady, who 
refuses to sell them. It is easy to under- 
stand her reluctance, as they are old, with 
painted backs and rush seats. The table 
is a drop-leaf antique with slender ta- 
pered legs. The tablecloth is of hand- 
woven linen with red squares, and blue 
and white dishes are used. 

In the arrangement of the kitchen 
Ruth Ann has used the Pullman kitchen 
cars aS an example. The range is on 
one side of the operator as she stands 
in the middle of the kitehen. On the 
other side are all the materials and tools 
needed for work, and both sides are 
within easy reach. The kitehen cabinet 
contains all ingredients used in cooking, 
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and adjoining it, and of the same hight, is 
a work shelf made by Peter. It is sup- 
ported by brackets, with a rail between, 
on which rest the dishpans, A piece of 
oileloth covers it, extending against the 
wall for about a foot. <A wall rack is 
used to hold kettle covers, which are kept 
in an upright position by a rail. Every- 
thing has been planned for the convenience 
of the housewife, who regards her house- 
work and cooking as a new and interest- 
ing game, of which she is still learning 
the rules and regulations. 

The latest addition to the house is the 
side poreh shown in our sketeh.. It cost 
$5, spent for lumber and shingles. The 
work was done entirely by Peter. The 
size was determined by the size of the 
old woodshed door, which was utilized for 
a floor. The door was sawn in two across 
the middle and the two pieces laid to- 
gether, the matched boards forming a 
neat covering. The trellised sides are 
made of wood strips of cheap lumber. 
The. posts are of chestnut. The whole 
was stained a forest green with a ecreo- 
sote stain. On each side is a built-in seat, 


and in pleasant weather Ruth Ann sits 
here to prepare vegetables, screened from 
the village street by the Japanese ivy 
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and Virginia creeper, which already, in 
one season’s growth, nearly cover the 
porch. 

Jn the dining room and living room no 
radical changes have been made. The 
fireplaces formerly in the rooms were re- 
moved thirty or forty years ago, but one 
colonial mantelpiece was preserved and 
both chimneys still extend to the ceilings 
of the ground floor. It would be an easy 
matter to restore them with the old fire- 
places, and would entail no great expense. 

In the arrangement of both rooms 
cheerfulness and comfort have been con- 
sidered. There has been no striving after 
the so-ealled artistic, but everything is 
as simple as possible, with ro unnecessary 
ornament. As the wallpapers were new, 
but impossible in pattern and color, inex- 
pensive cartridge papers were purchased 
by Peter and Ruth Ann, who did the 
work of papering themselves, choosing 
for the living room a buff, for the dining 
room an orange brown and for the hall 
a dull blue. The floors are covered with 
eray-green terry. The hall is without 
floor covering, its wide floor boards show- 
ing plainly that the house was built when 
virgin forests were being cut down in the 
region. The curtains in these rooms and 





Much of the charm of the living room lies in its simplicity 
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throughout the cottage are of unbleached 
muslin, made with a secant valance, and 
hanging straight at. the sides without 
looping. The pictures are few, and hung 
with regard to their effect as spots of 
tone or color upon the walls. 

In the living room the furniture is 
mission in type. It is brown fumed oak 
upholstered in red brown leather. The 
dining room contains an example of 
Peter’s skill in wood earving, a sideboard 
with posts and panels carved in old 
Friesian style. It is a modification of the 
linen chest which every German maiden 
possesses, and was a wedding gift, espe- 
cially designed and made for Ruth Ann. 
The upper part of the froni ean be let 
down like a desk shelf and contains trays 
for the table linen, much of it hand- 
woven on German looms. Beneath are 
drawers for bed linen and for table silver. 
The metal work is dull copper, and the 
wood used was quarter-sawed oak, fumed 
and finished in a warm brown color. It is 
covered with a loose mesh linen searf 
embroidered in bright blue and red and 
pale green and yellow in a Seandinavian 
fashion now in style in the north of 
sermany. The top is not crowded with 
eut glass or silver, but holds a_ brass 
teakettle over one hundred years old, a 
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Plan showing cottage with furnishings as it is today 
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Plan of the cottage as Peter and Ruth found it 


Japanese tray in black and silver lacquer, 
old brass eandlesticks and tray and a 
brass jardiniere, full of nasturtiums from 
the garden in summer, and in~ winter 
holding a tangled bunch of bittersweet. 
On the wall above are candle sconces of 
wood and copper made by Peter. Table 
and chairs mateh the sideboard, and the 


latter are covered with rusty green 
leather. A serving table in an aleove has 


drop leaves and is of special design. 
After experimenting for weeks at a time 
with china lent by a patient dealer, a set 
was at last found whieh both Peter and 
Ruth Ann agreed in liking. It is Copen- 
hagen ware in white with a blue flower 
pattern. In the summer a vase filled with 
bachelor’s buttons stands in the center of 
the table. Ruth Ann planted the flowers 
in the garden for the express purpose of 
using them as table decorations, since they 
earry out her scheme of a delicate tracery - 
of ‘blue and white. 

The woodshed came in for its share of 
the changes, being furnished with a new 
window, and turned into a combination 
workshop and laundry. Peter has here a 
regular workbench fully equipped, where 
cabinet work or earpentering can be done. 
From it one steps into the garden. 

In common with many other women of 
her generation, Ruth Ann is spending 
much time and thought upon her garden. 
It is not only from an esthetic, but from 
an economic standpoint, that this garden 
is planned, and it contains a combination 
of flowers and vegetables, the arrange- 
ment of the two bringing out to a marked 
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degree the decorative qualities of the 
vegetables, with no detriment to the 
beauty of the flowers. The garden path 
has much to do with the charm of the 
arrangement. It starts from the back 
door and extends to the foot of the gar- 
den, a distance of one hundred and forty 
four feet. The large flat stones, irreg- 
ular in shape, of which it is made, were 
given to Peter by a farmer who was 
glad to get rid of them, and the carting 
was done by a friend. They were laid 
on the plowed ground, fitted roughly 
together, and the path, made some few 
months since, already looks a hundred 
years old, and is a grateful contrast to 
the glaring white cement walks now in 
style in the village. On each side of the 
path is a wide flower border, containing 
the cheerful and vigorous nasturtium and 
such old-fashioned posies as the sweet 
william, phlox, eandytuft and poppy. 
On each side of the flowers, hobnobbing’ 
with them in friendly fashion, are the 
vegetables planted in transverse rows. 
All the ordinary vegetables, from radishes 
and lettuee to corn and potatoes, are in- 
cluded in the number. A picturesque old 
apple tree grows near the house. 

At the lower end of the garden is a 
slope containing apple trees, which make 
a dark background for the flowers. At 
one side are sumac bushes. The slope 
could be made into a wild garden with 
flowers and vines brought from the woods, 
and this arrangement is planned for the 
future. 

While it is impossible to estimate 
exactly in regard to the money saved 
through the garden, Ruth Ann’s garden 
accounts practically balance in expendi- 
ture and receipts. They are kept in a 
delightful garden book, with cover pic- 
ture of a small girl with a watering pot. 
Inside the figures and reports are enliy- 
ened by kodak pictures of the garden. A 
man was engaged for two and a half 
days a week at the beginning of last 
summer to plow and to plant, and the 
weeding and harvesting were done by 
Peter. Though the gain in money may 
not be manifest, fresh vegetables of ex- 
cellent quality were obtained every day 
throughout the season from the garden. 
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The only vegetables bought during the 
summer were a few early tomatoes. To- 
matoes and string beans were canned for 
winter use, and Ruth Ann made the sue- 
cessful experiment of canning asparagus 
in German style. Potatoes, cabbages and 
onions were stored in the cellar in suf- 
ficient quantities for winter use. 

For living expenses and for service 
Ruth Ann has an allowance of six dol- 
lars a week, from which she pays a 
woman for one day’s work, spent in 
washing’ or ironing and serubbing. 

The table fare is good and abundant, 
enlivened for Peter by his favorite Ger- 
man dishes, which Ruth Ann learned to 
eook during her visit to Germany. A 
typical summer’s luncheon began with 
a course of roth gritze, or German fruit 
pudding, served floating in milk in soup 
plates, went on to a second course of 
erisp slices of bacon roasted in the oven, 
httle baked potatoes, string beans and 
homemade brown bread, and finished with 
a thoroughly American pie made of green 
apples from the garden. 

Meat and fish are obtained in the vil- 
lage, and butter, eggs and chickens from 
a farmer a few miles away. Economy 
and eareful planning are earried out in 
the cottage in order that the bank ac- 
count thus gained may be turned into 
further visits to the old German home- 
stead, to the acquiring of a homestead 
in America and to a Heidelberg university 
education for Baby Hans. 

Further improvements are foregone for 
the present because the cottage is not 
owned by its occupants. The restoring 
of at least one fireplace, the building of 
a bathroom in the laundry, the redivision 
of the second story and the placing of 
dormer windows in its sloping roof, are 
a few of the changes which might im- 
prove the cottage. As it stands, how- 
ever, it is a cozy and comfortable home, 
attained through the expenditure, not of 
money, but of time and taste. Economy 
and simplicity are, for Peter and Ruth 
Ann, a part of the joy of living. They 
sigh neither for automobiles nor for ex- 
pensive restaurants, but find their pleas- 
ure in the art of home making. 
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Poinsettias, Christmas balls and Santa Claus figures, made at home for the Christmas tree 


Christmas Decorations 


By Winifred Fales 


HE poinsettia has come to be known 
as the Christmas flower owing to 
the cheery effect of its glowing 
scarlet petals in the midst of December’s 
chill, as well as the fact that it is de- 
cidedly the most decorative of the few 
blossoms that ean be induced to bloom 
at the holiday season. The living flowers, 
purchased from a florist, often cost as 


much as a dollar each; but clever fingers 
can fashion copies in crepe paper which 
have all the grace and beauty of the 
originals. The -materials required are 
red, green and yellow crepe paper, wire 
and art paste, which is a dry, white paste, 
made especially for paper work. 

The first step is to prepare the petals. 
They should be slender and_ sharply 
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pointed, and respectively five, four and 
two and one-half inches in length. Cut 
some wire into six and five-inch lengths, 
in numbers corresponding with the five 
and four-inch petals. Wind each wire 
with a narrow strip of the red crepe. 
When all are covered, take a dozen or 
more wires in the left hand and, using 
a wide brush, thoroughly saturate them 
with paste to within an inch of the held 
ends. Now take each wire in turn, place 
it in the center of a petal so that the dry 
end projects one inch beyond the base, 
smooth down with the left forefinger and 
lay aside to dry. 

Next, cut the yellow erepe into strips 
one and one-half inches wide, and the 
green in strips an eighth of an inch nar- 
rower. Divide both green and yellow 
strips into one-inch lengths. Roll one of 
the yellow pieces around a lead pencil 
and paste the edges together. Around 
this paste a green piece with the yellow 
projecting an eighth of an inch at the 
upper end. Slip the paper tube thus 
formed from the pencil, and twist the 
lower end between thumb and _ fingers 
so as to form a slender stem attached to 
a tiny green cup with a yellow rim. 

When all are prepared, cut some wire 
into five-inch lengths for stems. To make 
the centers of the flowers, tightly twist 
one end of a stem wire around a cluster 
composed of five or six of the little cups. 
Around these, arrange in turn three of 
the unwired red petals, fastening them in 
position with a twisted serap of wire. 
About this foundation then group four 
of the five-inch and three of the four- 
inch petals and secure with wire. Finish 
by winding the stem with a narrow strip 
of green crepe. When the petals are 
curved backward in natural positions, and 
the brilliant blossoms fastened to the tips 
of the tree branches by means of their 
wire stems, the holiday spruce will re- 
semble a gorgeous exotic. 

Now come the Christmas balls, which 
are to take the place of the glass and 
tinsel offerings of the city shops. These 
are to be made of crepe paper in as many 
bright tints as desired. Cut a piece of 
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paper 9 by 12 inches and paste together 
the two twelve-inch edges, thus forming a 
tube. Gather one end in the hand and 
tie securely with stout thread or a piece 
of wire. The bay thus produced should 
now be turned inside out, and a ball of 
cotton about four inches in diameter 
pushed well up into the closed end. 
Gather and tie the paver just below the 
ball, and slash the remaining end of the 
tube to form a tassel. White balls may 
be brushed over with a solution of gum 
arabie and rolled in ‘snow sparkle.’ 
For red ones, the gilt paper stars which 
come in various sizes already cut and 
gummed, make an effective decoration. 
Blue or rose-colored balls may be pow- 
dered irregularly with gold and silver 
flitters, and green ones inclosed in a 
coarse meshed network woven from 
strands of the tinsel that can be bought 
by the skein at any toy shop. The com- 
pleted globes are to be suspended from 
the branches by means of black’ linen 
thread run through the upper side of each 
with a coarse needle. 

Simple and most appropriate orna- 
ments are the Santa Claus figures to be 
found among the innumerable patterns of 
decorated crepe paper. Mount each 
figure upon cardboard, applying the paste 
to the latter instead of to the paper, and 
cover the reverse side with plain red or 
green crepe to prevent the warping which 
will inevitably take place if only one 
side of the cardboard is pasted. Sus- 
pend the figures by loops of black thread 
which will be invisible against the dark 
background of the branches. 

Paper stars about two inches in diam- 
eter, strung five inches apart on long, 
invisible black threads and_ festooned 
from branch to branch, appear as if 
hanging unsupported in mid air, and 
impart a magicai radiance to the tree. 
And finally, there must be a single star, 
larger and more beautiful than all the 
rest, poised on the topmost bough to 
recall: to the minds of the merrymakers 
that other star that flamed above an 
Eastern hillside on the first Christmas eve 
nearly two thousand years ago. 
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Novelties 
Or 
- Christmas 


No 780+. Dutch collar and jabot stamped on fine linen 





No 782+. Towel or necktie rack. 





Background of natural-colored linen 


No 778+. Guest towel of linen huckaback. Width 16 inches 


Dutch collar No 780+ costs 25 cents; 
jabot to mateh, 25 cents; cotton for work- 
ing either, 10 cents extra. 

Towel or necktie rack No 782-++ eosts 
75 cents for board, nickel-plated bar, 
hangers and stamped linen; silks for 
working 20 cents extra. 

Guest towel No 778+ costs 65 cents; 


mercerized cotton for working, 20 cents 
extra. Any letter desired will be stamped 
upon this guest towel. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HoUSEKEEPING Maaa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all checks 
and postal orders payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 





Apron No 788+ Apron No 789+ 





Apron No 790+ 
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Apron No 79]+ 
Apron No 793+ 


For description and prices, see following page 


Chafing Dish Aprons 


A Brief Description of the Aprons, Bags and Other Articles 
Illustrated in this Department 


HINT of the prettiness 
of stenciled, chafing- 
dish aprons is given 
on the preceding page. 
The chafing-dish apron 
and the afternoon-tea 
apron haye long been 
popular as Christmas presents, but the 
stenciled aprons are a novelty, and make 
even more dainty and pleasing gifts. 

The decorations on these aprons can 
be stenciled in any color desired. For 
example, No 789+ might be treated as a 
daisy design having the flowers stenciled 
in yellow with brown centers. No 788-+- 
would be pretty with a yellow or lavender 
design. Perhaps the most fitting color 
for the rabbits in No 790+ is brown. 
The conventional roses in No 791+ are 
equally pleasing in yellow. No 793-+- can 
be stenciled effectively in old blue. 

The three round afternoon-tea aprons, 
Nos 788-++, 789-++ and 793-+, made of fine 
Persian lawn, cost 50 cents each, finished. 
The stenciled material for any one of 
these aprons costs 30 cents. 

The square apron, No 791+, made of 
fine Persian lawn, costs 50 cents, finished. 
The stenciled material costs 30 cents. 

The French apron, No 790+, also made 
of fine Persian lawn, with bib and bands 
going over the shoulders and fastening 
to the belt in the back, costs 60 cents, 
finished. The stenciled material alone 
is 40 cents. This apron is quite the thing 
to be worn by the hostess at a chafing- 
dish party. 

The little folks will be interested in 
some stenciling of a different sort which 
is illustrated on Page 718. A real “ cir- 
eus” elephant and some tiny yellow 
chickens, two saucy bunnies, a “ north 
pole” walrus, a polar bear and a little 
spotted dog, all stenciled (in colors, of 
course) upon the neatest little school 
bags, tan linen most of them; but one, the 
polar-bear one, of navy blue denim. The 
children may not take their books back 
and forth yet; but, my, how much they 
“really need” a school bag! There’s 
Iuneh to earry, maybe, and a new pen- 
ceil, a big red apple, a tiny purse and—of 
course, a “ clean handkerchief ” ! 

Perhaps the children wish to make 
something themselves for Christmas? Let 





them outline with heavy cotton the ani- 
mal on one of these bags. This gift 
would be more appropriate, perhaps, for 
one of their small friends, but even 
Grandmother would surely appreciate it. 

These animals (cut stencils of which 
can be supplied at 25 cents each) are not 
limited in use to bag decorations. They 
can be applied to any object, wooden, 
eloth or paper, and the children are sure 
to be delighted with the results. These 
designs are especially appropriate for 
nursery decoration. They can be used in, 
a frieze about the walls or as a border for 
the window curtains. A wooden toy box 
was. perhaps the most cherished gift of 
one small boy last Christmas. An or- 
dinary cracker box was put on easters, 
and the cover was hinged and padded. 
Then the sides and the top of the box 
were covered with gray burlap, and the 
inside was lined with cotton eloth. On 
top of this box was stenciled an engine 
and train of cars; on one side was a hen 
and three chickens; on the other side were 
three rabbits; at both ends was a fox. 
The animals were stenciled as nearly as 
possible in their natural colors. Any 
number of toys could be stowed away in 
this box and it proved of valuable assist- 
ance in keeping the nursery in good 
order. 

In the Dutch collar and jabot on Page 
714, the fine design is heavily padded and 
worked in white cotton. 

The towel or necktie rack on the same 
page is of natural-colored linen. The 
flowers on this rack are embroidered 
in a rose pink and the leaves are done 
in green. The Wallachian stitch is 
used. 

Guest towel No 778-+ makes a most 
acceptable gift for a woman. The same 
towel may be given to men as a shaving 
towel. 

In ordering these 
Handicraft Department, Goop HovusE- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 
All articles which are wanted for Christ- 
mas use should be ordered IMMEDI- 
ATELY. We eannot promise to fill, 
before Christmas, orders received later 
than December 10. 


articles, address 





Belt No 701+ is shown at the top. 


The other is belt No 699+ 


Embroidered Belts | 


The belts illustrated above show four 
of the latest designs. When finished they 
are very effective, and such simple em- 
broidery is required for them that several 
belts can be completed in a single after- 
noon. 

Belts Nos 703+4+- and 702+ are worked 
in solid embroidery. No 701+ is braided 
in coronation braid. On No 699+ the 
Wallachian stitch and the outline stitch 
are used. 

These belts may be worked in white or 
in colors. If No 699+ is worked in old 


blue the result is excellent. No 702+ is 
exceedingly dainty 1f worked in shaded 
embroidery silk of delicate colors. 

Belts Nos 703+, 702-++-, 701+ and 
699--, stamped on mercerized webbing, 

- cost 30 cents each; material for working’ 
each belt costs 10 cents extra. 

Belt buckles cannot be furnished. 

In ordering, address Handicraft De- 
partment, Goop HOUSEKEEPING MaAGa- 
ZINE, Springfield, Mass, making all checks 
and postal orders payable to the Phelps 
Publishing Company. 





Elephant bag, No 783+ 





Dog bag, No 795+ 





Walrus bag, No 785+ 


School. Bags, Stenciled 


These children’s school bags, in size 
9 by 9 inches, are made of tan linen. 
The polar-bear bag alone is made of navy 
blue denim, All the animals are stenciled 


in colors, 








Bunny bag, No 787+ 





Chicken bag, No 784+ 





Any one of these stenciled school bags 
costs 30 cents, finished. Cotton for work- 
ing is 5 cents extra. In ordering, address 
Handicraft Department, Goop Hovsn- 
KEEPING MaGazine, Springfield, Mass, 
making all money orders and checks pay- 
able to the Phelps Publishing Company. 


Bag Suggestions 


By Harriet Joor 


This collection of bags, designed by 
Bessie Marble Menage, contains examples 
of stenciling, embroidery and applique 
work. 

The bag with the little ship is a speci- 
men of applique work combined with 
embroidery. The bag is of natural, gray- 
brown linen, and the fairy ship is fawn 
colored with an ecru linen sail. The sea 
is pictured by touches of gray-blue and 
green embroidery. Touches of pale green 
appear upon the hull, in the escutcheon 
on the sail and in the slender wind-blown 
pennon a-flutter at the masthead. 

The little rounded bag is of warm gray 
pongee, which contains shade hints of 
brown and rose. The gourds are stenciled 
upon it in a golden brown with a bit of 
ereen in leaf and stem. A gleam of silver 
thread along the central division of the 
design is the only touch of embroidery. 
The drawstrings are of many colors: 
green, ecru, old rose and lavender. The 
silver thread gleams again in the tassel 
heads. The wrought pendants are also 
of silver and the lining is of old rose. 

Another bag is decorated with a flow- 
ering tree, a tree from fairyland, indeed. 
Its wide-spreading foliage is aglow with 
blossoms of every hue, rose and lavender 
and bright blue. In the upper corners of 
this bag are wrought two tiny winged 
creatures, while about the roots of the 








tree grow little prim flowers. This bag is 
made of natural-colored linen and the 
design is embroidered in ecross stitch upon 
white linen. 

At this time of the popularity of bags, 
large and small, these will give many sug- 
gestions which can be used to advantage 
in copying. 

PATTERNS CANNOT: BE FUR- 
NISHED. : 


Useful - 
Gitts 


By M. Alison Muir 


Two pretty belts are 
shown in No 114. The 
cornflower design is 
stamped on mercerized 
belting and worked 
with Saxonian tape. 
Price, with materials 
for working, 40 cents. 
The daisy design, 
stamped on the mercer- 
ized belting, with coro- 
nation braid and cotton 
for working the French 
knots in the eenters, 
costs 40 cents. 





Collar, jabot and tie No 116 


Centerpiece No 115, 23 inches in diam- 
eter between the buttonholed edges, is 
stamped on heavy natural-colored or 
white linen. The motif is carried out in 
coronation braid, white or colored, with 
the dotted figures worked in embroidery 
floss to match, The edge is.quite heavily 
padded and buttonholed and may be cut 
out or finished with Cluny lace, as shown 





Belts No 114. The upper belt is in the cornflower design; the lower 


is in the daisy design 





Centerpiece No 115 


in the illustration. Price of stamped pat- 
tern, 85 cents; materials for working, 65 
cents extra; lace for edge, $1.10. 

Turnover collar No 116 is made of 
white linen and may be embroidered in 
sage green, Delft blue or white cotton 
with equally pleasing effect. Including 
the cotton and made band, the price is 
30 cents. The jabot and tie are made of 
either plain or of crossbar lawn and em- 
broidered to match the collar. Price of 
each, with cotton, 25 cents. 

These patterns can be ordered from 
Embroidery Department, Goop Hovussr- 
KEEPING MAGAZINE, Springfield, Mass. 
Send money order or check, made payable 
to Phelps Publishing Company. 


How to Put On a Monogram 


By Frederic Flagler Helmer 


Thisis the last of a series of three articles on the monogram, the other two articles 
appearing in the October and November numbers] 


N A handkerchief, the common plac- 
ing of the monogram is inside the 
hem, as illustrated in the sketch 

including the monogram MCB. On a 
towel the position is properly such as 
will place the monogram in sight and 
right side up when the towel is folded or 
hung upon a rack. This is shown in the 
sketch including the monogram EM T. 

On the broad surface of a tablecloth 
there is wide choice as to the place of the 
device. If very decorative, it might do, 
in large pattern, in the very middle. In 
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smaller size it may be found a place, E M T, showing position on towel 
consistent with the pattern of the table- 
cloth, where it will appear near the edge 
of the table when the cloth is laid. 
Effective china decoration may be ear- 
ried out with cireular bands of a repeat- 
ing monogram. 
For repeating a monogram in large size 
on a wall or curtain, a stencil is most con- S M C, with pointed stem, arranged as band or border 


venient. The darker illustration of S MC 


shows how this monogram ean be treated Cn 
for stenciling, while this same monogram NO OS 
is Shown with lnes complete. \y | AVE 


Perforated patterns are the common 


means for applying monograms to lnen << 
or other cloth. Another way to affix a ( 
small pattern is with a rubber stamp and N 


ink. 


Original monogram designs furnished 
at $1 eaeh, with a charge of 25 cents addi- ® 
tional for an extra print enlarged or re- v) 
duced. State size desired and use for 


which monogram is intended. Rubber S MC arranged as “ all-over” pattern 
tor, care of this magazine. 


stamps, perforated patterns and designs 
for stencils will be furnished at an extra: ©) () 
W fpnsh gs Wowaloracmve ier 5 } 


cost. Send check or money order made 


out to Phelps Publishing Company; do 
not send cash. Address Monogram Edi- 

SMC broken for M CB, showing Pettion on M OW, reversible monogram 
stenciling handkerchief JH Las a band 





Perfect Candy for Christmas 


Working Directions for Making the I’amous 
Catherine Owen Candy, Illustrated 


[See Article, Page 724] 


IGURE I—The nougat was packed 

in a box lined with wax paper, and 

left there overnight. Then it was 
turned from the box, the paper removed, 
cut in blocks and wrapped in double 
waxed paper. 

Figure II—Candied fruits should be 
placed in the frills which may be pur- 
chased at confectioners’ supply stores. 
Chocolate cherries look best put into a 
white frill inside a red one. 

Figure J]I—Grilled almonds ready to 


Figure I. 


Figure IT. 





be turned on the plate. When removed 
from the fire they are stirred until they 
separate into single sugar-coated nuts. 

Figure I1V—The double boiler contain- 
ing the chocolate is standing on a hot 
stone. This keeps the water hot, so that 
the chocolate remains melted during the 
entire process. 

Figure V—An oiled marble slab was 
used for the glaced candies. They were 
easily lifted and recoated, and the num. 
ber of dishes was considerably lessened 


Nougat ready for wrapping 


Putting on the frills 





Figure III. Grilled almonds 





Figure V. Glaced fruits and nuts 





‘Lo the Housewife 


Every recipe printed herewith has been tested expressly for Good Housekeeping by an expert in 
cookery. Quantities and directions should be exactly right as here given. Failure with any recipe should 


be reported to the Culinary Editor. 


Perfect Candy for Christmas 


Instructions How to Make It 


From the ‘‘ Lessons’ 


°> of Catherine Owen 


See Illustrations, Pages 722 723 


OW the eyes brighten 
and the lips smack 
whenever the name of 
Catherine Owen is men- 
tioned among the house- 
keepers of more mature 
experience! How eare- 
fully cherished are those copies of a little 
olive-hued, paper-covered book, Catherine 
Owen’s Lessons in Candy Making, which 
came out twenty years ago! It was in 
the early days of this magazine—which 
at that time was not in magazine form— 
that Mrs Owen contributed her candy- 
making lessons to its pages in serial form. 
No other manual of candy making, so 
the good housewives insist, has ever ap- 
proached Mrs Owen’s in clearness of 
directions and the quality of the candy 
described. 

It is fitting at this Christmas season 
to offer the younger readers of the mag- 
azine some of the helpful wisdom from 
that little book, which is now out of 
print. The Culinary Editor finds the 
rules for making fondant and French 





. 


candies delightfully simple and_ easy. 
Some processes which under her prac- 
ticed hand had always been difficult, are 
now no longer so, by grace of Mrs Owen. 
Several of the recipes have been tried 
anew and the results photographed for 
the engravings which are printed here- 
with. Following are directions for Mrs 
Owen’s book and some of her recipes: 


How to Make Fondant 


“You will need the best sugar, gran- 
ulated or loaf (sugar adulterated with 
glucose will give you great trouble),” says 
Mrs Owen. “ Your colorings and flavor- 
invs must be concentrated. I advise be- 
ginning with one pound of sugar, and 
I warn anyone who begins candy mak- 
ing to be prepared to use some patience. 
Sugar has ways that seem to the tyro 
‘past finding out,’ it is so easily affected 
by the atmosphere. 

“For fondant, take a pint of sugar 
and set it to boil with a small cup of 
water in a smooth agate saucepan, stir- 
ring only to mix. When it has boiled 
ten minutes, dip a fork in it, taking care 
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not to stir the syrup after it has boiled. 
Hold up the fork; probably the liquid, 
after it has run off, will only form a 
thickish drop on the end; if so, you can 
wait a few minutes before trying again. 
Then dip the fork, let the greater part 
run back into the saucepan, and if a 
long, silk-like hair hangs from the fork 
when you hold it in the air, take up a little 
in a spoon and drop it in some ice cold 
water. If it can be gathered from the bot- 
tom in a very soft ball, it may be taken 
from the fire, and set to cool quickly in a 
dry spot, or it may be turned out on a 
large platter or marble slab. You must be 
very quick, while you try the candy, for 
you must remember that it passes rap- 
idly from one degree to the other, and 
while you are trying, the heat of the 
saucepan is cooking it more. 

“Take care no spoon is dipped into 
it while cooling, no stirring or shaking 
after it is removed from the fire, or it 
will granulate. When cool; that is, cool 
enough to bear your finger in it, stir it 
with a spoon or pudding stick. It will 
soon begin to look like cream, and then 
get stiffer, till you find it necessary to 
take your hands and work it like bread 
dough. If it has been boiled rather be- 
yond the right point, it may be crumbly, 
but persevere, work quickly, pressing 
it hard between the hands and it will 
soon become a smooth mass. As the one 
pound of sugar will not make much 
eandy, you can put more on to boil, while 
you work the first, and if you have suc- 
ceeded well with the first you can put on 
double quantity. When you have learned 
to boil sugar and to produce this white 
paste from it, you have mastered the 
grand difficulty. So leave .the cream 
‘ eandy, or fondant, as it is called, till 
next day. It will keep for weeks, in a 
dry place, pressed into a jar and covered 
with oiled or waxed paper.” 

We now pass from the fondant and 
general directions to some of Mrs Owen’s 
recipes, printed as they stand in her 
book: 


Orange Creams 

Grate, on a plate, the rind from an 
orange, which should have a thick, dark 
skin; when the yellow part is all off, 
carefully remove every bit from the 
grater with a fork, then mix with it just 
a speck of tartaric acid; put into it two 
large tablespoons of confectioner’s sugar 
and enough orange juice to make all into 
a stiff, smooth paste. Less than a tea- 
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spoonful will generally do. The paste 
should look like the yolk of a hard-cooked 
egg, and taste rather strongly of the 
orange, also the acid should be just 
enough to give pleasing tartness; if it 
does not, dip a knife in the acid, and what 
adheres will be perhaps enough to 
sharpen the paste. When you get it 
right (you must go by taste), break off 
pieces and make them into small balls, 
the size of a hazel nut, flatten them a lit- 
tle and drop them on a plate, sprinkled 
with sugar. These are the insides. 

Take a piece of fondant, size of an 
ego (more or less as you are going to 
make many or few), put it in a cup or 
small bowl, which set in a small saucepan 
of boiling water on the range. Lay a 
sheet of oiled or greased paper on your 
right hand; on your left have the orange 
balls. With a fork mash and stir the 
fondant as it melts till it is like very 
thick cream. If you leave it without 
stirrmg, remember it will go back to 
clear syrup. Take care no water splashes 
into it. When creamy, bring it, sauce- 
pan and all, to the table; put it in front 
of you and drop in with your left hand 
one orange ball; take it up with your 
night on a fork, give it a little shake 
to get rid of superfluous candy, and turn 
it neatly on the greased or waxed paper. 
You must be quick, for if the ball remains 
long in the hot candy it will melt; yet 
it must be covered with the candy. 

When all have been dipped onee, the 
candy, if not all used, will be getting 
too stiff; if it should do so before all are 
dipped, put the saucepan back on the 
fire; let the water boil and stir as before. 
Or you may need more; if so, take a 
fresh piece and melt as before. The 
once-dipped balls will be hard enough 
to handle if your candy was firm before 
you melted it. If you find it was rather 
soft and you had one part harder, by 
using’ part of each you get a medium de- 
gree. 

Dip each ball over again; now you see 
they are pure white, shine, and if you 
have dropped them neatly, have the queer 
little twist, or curl, where the fork leaves 
them, seen on French candies of the finest 
kind. You may, if desirable, color the 
outside orange color. Add a drop or two 
to the cream before you dip the balls. 


Raspberry Creams 


Add to a dessertspoonful of raspberry 
jam, enough confectioner’s sugar to make 
a paste; if not acid enough to taste like 
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the fruit, add a speck of tartaric acid. 
Make into balls, melt some of the hardest 
fondant you have in a cup in boiling 
water, stirring all the time; then add to 
it, drop by drop, red coloring to make it 
pale pink, and a few drops of raspberry 
juice, if you have it; if you get too 
much of the last, you will find it dilutes 
your candy so that it will not harden 
as you drop the balls. Now dip them 
twice, exactly as you did the orange 
balls. 


Cream Walnuts, Almonds, Grapes, Rais- 
ins or Cherries 


Melt a piece of fondant by stirring in 
a cup of boiling water; add vanilla to 
flavor, and stir till like cream; drop al- 
monds, walnuts or fruit into it, take 
them out on the end of a fork and drop 
on oiled paper. If the candy thickens 
too much, return to the fire and stir till 
liquid again, remembering that the candy 
must be always in a vessel set in boiling 
water, and as the water cools it hardens. 
When all are dipped once, give them a 
second coat of candy. 


Chocolate Creams 


Melt. unsweetened chocolate in a cup 
over boiling water, add an equal quantity 
of fondant; melt together; flavor with 
vanilla, and if thick add one or two tea- 
spoons of hot water. Dip any flavored 
centers made from the fondant in this 
chocolate. 


Coffee Drops 

Make extract of coffee as follows: 
Pulverize a tablespoon of coffee. Set a 
small funnel in a cup, put the coffee in 
a piece of fine flannel and place this in 
the funnel. Pour one-half cup of boiling 
water slowly through the coffee, taking 
eare to moisten it all. The process should 
take place on the stove; gently press the 
flannel to get out all the extract you can, 
and then pour what has run into the 
cup back through the coffee; press it 
again, but do not squeeze, or the extract 
will be thick. Although there is only a 
very little dark liquid, it will flavor a 
good deal of candy. Take some firm 
fondant candy; add enough eoffee ex- 
tract to flavor it rather strongly, then 
work in enough confectioner’s sugar to 
make it again into a stiff paste. Make 
this into balls, or little rolls, and dip. 


Grilled Almond. Drops 


Blanch a cup of almonds and dry thor- 
oughly. Boil a cup of sugar and one- 
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quarter of a cup of water till it “ hairs,” 
then throw in the almonds; let them fry, 
as it were, in this syrup, stirring them 
oceasionally; they will turn a faint yel- 
low brown before the sugar changes 
color; remove them instantly from the fire 
and stir them until the syrup has turned 
back to sugar and clings irregularly to 
the nuts. 

These are: grilled almonds. You will 
find them delicious, as they are to alter- 
nate at dinner with the salted almonds. 
To make them into drops, proceed as fol- 
lows: 

Chop them rather fine, mix them with 
an equal quantity of cream candy and 
when well blended, it is grilled almond 
paste. Form into balls and dip in melted 
fondant like the creams. 


To Make Nougat 


Dissolve five ounces of the best white 
gum arabic in ten ounces of water (about 
twenty tablespoons), strain it carefully 
and put it, with a pound of powdered 
sugar, to heat in a double boiler. Stir 
constantly till very stiff and very white; 
it may take an hour or more. Add the 
well-beaten white of an egg, stir a minute 
longer, till well blended, and then remove 
from the fire, flavor with vanilla and add 
to it one pound of blanched and chopped 
almonds and an ounce of pistachio nuts, 
also blanched and chopped; mix well, 
press into a box and when it comes out 
cold, cut into bars, wrap each in a double 
wax paper and keep in an air-tight box. 
See illustration, Page 723. 


Sanded Nougatines 

This charming trifle is made as fol- 
lows: Have the fingers well covered with 
powdered sugar and make a roll of the 
nougat, a little thicker than a lead pencil, 
cut it into inch lengths and let dry over- 
night. Chop half a dozen burnt almonds 
and the same number of pistachio nuts 
very fine indeed, till they are almost pow- 
der. Mix on a plate with about a table- 
spoon of granulated sugar. You have 
now a gravelly looking mixture of bril- 
liant green, brown and white. Melt a 
tablespoon of fondant with half a tea- 
spoon of water in a tiny saucepan; let it 
just boil and take it from the fire. You 
must not stir it, as for this purpose a 
elear syrup is wanted, not a creamy one. 
Dip one of the little rolls of nougat into 
the syrup, drop it on the plate, roll it in 
the chopped nuts and sugar till lightly 
covered (use a clean oiled fork to do 
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this, not the one you dipped with) and 
then lay it on waxed paper; the white 
substanee should just show through the 
green and brown; do the rest in the same 
way. 

Glace Fruits (fresh) 

Grapes and orange quarters are most 
frequently used for this purpose, al- 
though bananas, if to be eaten very 
quickly, are delicious; unfortunately, they 
will not keep many hours. 

To candy grapes is extremely simple. 
Boil a pound of sugar with a gill of water 
till it “ hairs,” then add two tablespoons 
of white vinegar, try it frequently in ice 
water and when it cracks it is done. Dip 
Malaga grapes in this candy, holding 
them by the stem. You need only dip 
the grapes once, and the candy must 
be very hot, so that the single coat may 
be very thin. This candy will bear mak- 
ing hot two or three times; in fact, until 
it begins to change color, as it is not 
boiled to so high a point as the candy 
for nuts. 

Another way of finishing is to dip the 
erapes as before, giving them a very thin 
coat of candy, then roll them on a platter 
covered with coarse, bright, granulated 
sugar; this covers them with small erys- 
tals, and if deftly done so that the coating 
is not too thick, is a very pretty variation. 


Orange Quarters 

Orange quarters are more difficult 
than grapes to glaze, from the danger of 
the juice running. Oranges in certain 
stages, if either over-ripe, or if they 
have been frosted, cannot be successfully 
separated; and if unripe, the skin is too 
* thick to be pleasant. Peel a fine, seedless 
orange carefully, removing all the white 
you can without breaking the inner skin; 
separate it into as many sections as the 
orange allows. Look particularly at each 
and reject every one of which the skin 
has broken, or from which any juice 
exudes. Run a wooden toothpick into 
the end of each and lay them on a dish 
behind the stove or over the register to 
get warm and the skin dry. Then dip 
each one in the clear candy and stick 
them in the holes round the side of a 
colander. 

The grapes will keep three or four 
days; after this they may seem good, but 
they will have shriveled within the sug- 
ary case. The orange quarters cannot 
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be depended on for more than twenty- 
four hours. 


Glace Dried Fruits 


For these you need to buy the French 
candied fruit; you may also use peach 
figs or tomato figs if you have them. 
Half a pound of mixed French fruit will 
make a large dish when glaced; choose 
the best colors, the little green oranges, 
the red cherries and such fruits as will 
show through the candy. Cut each piece 
into smaller ones—a green orange into 
six or eight; leave cherries whole—and 
in fact they will serve as a guide for 
the size of other pieces; cut none smaller 
than that. Small cubes of bright green 
citron may be used, and pieces of dried 
ginger, When you have your dish of 
mixed fruit ready make the glace syrup 
as for the fresh fruit and dip as before. 

There is one thing to be remembered 
about clear candy, by which I mean every 
kind from glace nuts to butter taffy. It 
will keep clear and bright only from three 
to four days, and then it must be in a 
close box in a warm place (the reverse 
of cream candies). What it will do in 
damp weather, even in a few hours, a visit 
to a candy store on a wet day will show. 


Glace Walnuts 


Boil one pound of sugar with a cup 
of water until it “ hairs,” then put to it 
half a teacup of vinegar, boil it rapidly 
until on trying it in ice water it cracks 
between the teeth. From this point watch 
it closely until you see it begin to turn 
color, then remove it quickly and set it 
on a hot brick, or in boiling water while 
you use it. 

You must have tin dishes or plates 
greased, nuts ready eracked and a fork 
or two greased; and then begin to work. 
As rapidity is necessary, it is well for a 
beginner to have someone near to hold the 
plates and change them. On no account 
must they be put on a warm place, al- 
though in cold weather it is convenient 
to work from, or close to the stove, as the 
candy keeps hot longer. Try never to 
stir the candy while the nui is being 
taken out. 

Have some split walnuts at your left 
hand, the saucepan in front and a greased 
dish on your right. Drop the nut from 
your left hand into the candy, turn it 
over with your fork onee to make sure 
it is covered, then take it out, drop it 
on the tin and repeat the process with 
other nuts. With practice, you will be 
able to drop with the left hand as you 
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hft out with the right. As soon as one 
tin of nuts are hard slip them off with a 
knife. Let someone do this, if possible, 
while you fill a second tin, and then go 
over them all a second time; this second 
coat makes them much handsomer. 

As soon as the candy begins to get 
stiff put it back on the fire, watch it till 
it is liquid again, remembering that it 
will burn very easily indeed; it will only 
bear making hot once after that. 

Almonds must be blanched and _ thor- 
oughly dried before they are dropped into 
the candy, and for those who like the 
flavor of scorched almonds they may be 
put into a sharp oven till they begin to 
change color; watch them very closely 
or they will get brown and lose flavor. 
If more convenient they may be scorched 
in a frying pan, shaking them about to 
prevent burning. When cool they should 
be dropped into the candy in the same 
way as the walnuts. 


Caramels 


Caramel is really sugar boiled till it 
changes color, but the candy understood 
as “caramels” is something’ different. 


Coffee Cream Caramels 


T'wo pounds of sugar, one cup of thick 
cream, two ounces of fresh butter (salt 
washed out), extract from two ounces 
of coffee. Melt the sugar with as little 
water as possible in a saucepan over the 
fire (take care to use a saucepan that 
will allow for all the ingredients and give 
room for the bubbling up); when the 
sugar bubbles pour in the cream very 
slowly, stirrmg also very slowly, then 
add the butter and the coffee, stirring 
gently but constantly the while. As soon 
as the syrup thus prepared is brittle and 
has a slight odor of caramel, pour half 
an inch thick into tin pans well oiled. 
When nearly cold mark into squares with 
a greased knife. Chocolate used instead 
of coffee makes chocolate cream caramels. 


Vanilla Caramels 


Extract or powdered vanilla stirred 
into the boiling sugar, cream and butter 
(then called cream caramel) makes vanilla 
cream caramels. 


Marrons Glace and Candied Sweet Pota- 
toes 


For marrons glace you require the 
large French or Spanish chestnuts in per- 
fect condition. Put them into boiling 
water, then remove the outer skin. Boil 
them until just tender, but not soft; now 


take off the woolly inner skin, carefully, 
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breaking as little as possible. Have 
ready a pound of white sugar and half 
a pint of water boiled one minute; put 
the nuts into this and let them boil slowly 
until they are clear. Take them out, put 
them on a sieve in a warm place (over 
the register, or in a plate warmer, or on 
a mantel at the back of a stove will do) 
till next day. Then dip each nut, care- 
fully mounted on a toothpick, into very 
hot candy, giving as thin a coat as pos- 
sible. 

The candy for this purpose is to be 
made in the following way: Boil a pound 
of sugar to what is called the feather 
(232 degrees F). This you ean tell in 
this way: When the candy begins to 
“hair,” dip a silver fork into it, let the 
syrup run off the end, then blow against 
the tines sharply; if only a few beads blow 
out let it boil a minute longer, then blow 
again. If balls like soap bubbles float 
from your fork, wait only a second or so 
and blow again; the balls instead of float- 
ing, will perhaps break as they leave the 
fork, and, running one into another, drop 
to the ground in a rough semblance of a 
feather; if they do this, take the candy 
off instantly. This is what is technically 
called the feather, or 232 degrees F. 
Then squeeze into it the juice of a small 
lemon, and with a spoon work the candy 
while hot against the side of the sauce- 
pan until it is slightly white and a little 
grainy. If you work it a second too 
long, it will go back to solid sugar. This 
is called opalized or half-grained sugar 
and is used for eandying marrons or 
dried fruit. 


Candied Sweet Potatoes 


Sweet potatoes are among the costly 
imported Spanish candies and some peo- 
ple are exceedingly fond of them. Boil 
yellow sweet potatoes until half tender, 
pare them, cut them into any form you 
like and drop them as you do them into 
syrup, made of a pound of sugar to half 
a pint of water. Boil them in it until 
the potatoes are quite clear, like the yolk 
of an egg, and tender. Take them out 
of the syrup, lay them on a sieve and put 


- them either over a register or in a cool 


oven with the door open to dry, turning 
them every now and then. 

You may now either boil the syrup that 
is left to the “feather,” as in recipe for 
marrons glace, or make fresh, which is 
easier. Coat the potatoes with it and as 
directed for chestnuts; put them on an 
oiled sieve to dry. 


A Plantation Christmas Dinner 


By Martha Young 


OURTH of July and Washington’s 

birthday pass almost unnoticed by 

the Southerner. There is perhaps 
only the inconvenience of banks being 
closed for a legal holiday and the post 
office opened but for a few hours to re- 
mind one that the nation is en fete. 

It is at Christmas time that the South 
takes its holiday and makes its festival. 
It is the one great festival of the year, 
held from Christmas eve to Candlemas. 
Over the whole South, even where new 
customs rule, a week is given to merry- 
making—“ Christmas week,’ “spend 
Christmas week,” are expressions heard 
upon every side. 

Plantation negroes also do all their 
holiday making “in de week,” as they 
eall it. Not a stroke of work but such 
as adds to the fun and jollity and feast 
making is done in the week. The wise 
householder has a hog killing just before 
Christmas. Not the great hog killing of 
the year, which falls later when frosts are 
keener and cold greater, but just a small 
killing which will furnish the household, 
the thirty or more guests, the plantation 
hands and “kitchen callers” with plenty 
of sparerib, hockbone, sausage, scrapple, 
souse, brain stew, cold tongue, fresh ham 
and cold shoulder, which will not be 
despised along into the week after the 
Week. 

A stall-fed beef is butchered also for 
the holiday roasts. The smokehouse is 
drawn on more largely now than during 
all the year for its hams, its streak-o’-lean 
and streak-o’-fat sides; the kegs of 
pickled beef and lambs’ tongues that stand 
in itS corners are opened up, and the 
store room gives forth its ample supplies 
of jellies, preserves, pickles, sweet and 
sour and home-canned fruits. 

Butter has been made and saved over 
all December, for there will be no churn- 
ing in the Christmas week. All the cream 
that the herd ean produce is given that 
week for silly-bub, for charlotte russe, 
for velvet cream or for freezing. There- 
fore, all the spring house is filled with 
brown jars and bowls of butter, covered 
with dampened linen cloths, to be pressed 
later into clover leaves, or acorns, or lit- 
tle round pats. 

Special guests have come long before 


Christmas week, and all these are busy 
with festal preparations. Some help dec- 
orate the cakes. Others cover pasteboard 
letters with sprigs of arbor vite, for all 
through wide halls and rooms hang 
grven mottoes: “ A Merrie, Merrie Christ- 
mas,” and the like. 

The young people who are “ sweet- 
hearting”’ volunteer to go to the woods 
for the long festoons of wild smilax 
which will decorate every wall and stair- 
way; for the holly rich with red berries 
that will sparkle in wreaths at every win- 
dow of the great house; for the mistletoe, 
which will later be responsible for the 
culmination of many a love affair. 

The Christmas dinner itself, it will 
readily be seen, is only one of a series 
of large affairs. When the house holds 
a score of staying guests, and when all 
the neighborhood is invited and expected 
to drop in at any time for a week or 
more, the housekeeper will make but little 
difference in the menu for Christmas day 
dinner. Only there must be a turkey, with 
a beard as long as a Pasha’s, and with a 
growth to uphold the ample breast needed 
for forty good, smooth slices of white 
meat. He must have goodly legs, which, 
done to a beautiful brown, will be stricken 
off at table by one stroke for each from 
the carver, and sent at once back to the 
kitchen to be deviled. Spiced and sea- 
soned, and heated with fire and peppers 
white, black and red, and enriched with 
drawn butter, and touched with mustard, 
the legs will return, accompanied by a 
pair of small bird carvers, to be handed 
in turn to each guest, and therefrom will 
be cut a piece of deviled dark meat. 

There must be a plum pudding, of 
eourse. It is brought on in a blue blaze. 
There has been plum pudding for Christ- 
mas day ever since the adventurous 
younger son planted, his name and fortune 
in this new land and ealled his home after 
some old English homestead. 

There must be “silly-bub.” For a 
week every available glass and goblet and 
tumbler, every champagne, wine and 
liquor glass has been filled with silly- 
bub. They stand in long rows on the side- 
boards and pantry shelves, being emptied 
and refilled as the airy substance, with 
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rich fruit cake, is handed to each incom- 
ing’ guest. 

The table itself on Christmas day is 
a thing of beauty. It reaches from end 
to end of the long dining room, for the 
least grandchild, the smallest cousin, must 
sit at the table to share Christmas dinner 
with the elders. 

The white cloth glitters in striking 
contrast with the deep green of holly 
leaves and the sparkle of the red berries. 
In the center of the table white-berried 
mistletoe surrounds a silver bowl of late 
roses, that very Christmas morning 
plucked from the garden. The bowl prob- 
ably bears the coat of arms of the family 
in Old England. Much of the silver bears 
the family crest; it is old and quaint in 
form and earries the British lion also, 
hall mark of the silversmith who ham- 
mered it out by hand. 

Nothing appears on the table at the 
entrance of the diners except the Christ- 
mas greens and—the jellies and pickles! 
Jelly of the wild prairie plum! There 
will be other jellies, yellow field plum, 
apple, mayhap orange, but all will be 
somewhat slighted for the prairie plum, 
the most delicious meat jelly known. 
Even the cranberry sauce is disregarded 
for this best of concoctious of fruit juice, 
sugar and heat. 

Then the pickles! The long, green ecu- 
cumbers; the melon mangoes in their 
richness of finely chopped cabbage, cel- 
ery, tiny cucumbers, wee onions, seed 
of mustard and many spices and varied 
herbs; the green bell pepper mangoes, 
rivaling the melon mangoes in richness 
and superseding them in delicacy; the 
watermelon rind sweet pickle, the peach 
sweet pickles, each a perfect delight in 
itself; the rich crushed rose of peach 
flesh strangely transformed into a deli- 
clousness as fine yet all dissimilar to that 
of its June lusciousness. And what is 
this surprise to the palate, that taste that 
so tickles the fancy? It is a secret but 
few hands know how to impart; it is 
brought about by just a sprinkling of 
celery seed over the completed sweet 
peach pickle. 

But to return to our dinner. Oysters 
raw for the first course. They rest, those 
oysters, in their own polished shells; they 
are not the dainty, tiny bluepoints of the 
north, but—bear up, lovers of the wee 
bivalve, under the shock !—the fat plants 
of the southern coast, large enough to be 
wrapped twice or thrice around the fork. 
A slice of lemon and a little salt is served 
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with these, for the fineness of their flavor 
admits of the use of no other condiment 
with the connoisseur. 

For the next course there is mayhap 
an oyster gumbo, a thing unknown 
farther north than Alabama. For this 
gumbo young chickens must be dressed 
and jointed as for frying. These are set 
to simmer long over a slow fire—a slow, 
low, even fire—in a little oyster liquor. 
When the delicate meat falls in bits from 
the bones, the bones are lifted out; the 
soup rich with meat is made richer by 
goodly quantity of country butter; there 
is seasoning, a little thyme, a little thick- 
ening with filé (a browned flour paste). 
Then just before serving dip in the 
oysters, to stay only long enough in the 
soup set for the first time to a brisk boil, 
to be plumped out to the limit of their 
luseiousness. Pour into the great tureen 
and scatter on top a little, a very little, 
green curly parsley. 

Since two courses have been of these 
bivalves, the turkey, roasted to a rich 
brown, is stuffed with chestnuts. It is 
carved on the table by the head of the 
house. That is the Christmas custom; 
may it live forever! With the turkey is 
served rice. Rice makes its appearance 
daily on a well-regulated Southern dinner 
table. It is cooked so that each grain is 
distended to its utmost possibility, and so 
dry that each grain “ rattles in the dish.” 
Let me whisper it: many a Southerner 
gauges the social status, reckons the ancient 
lineage of his newer acquaintances, by the 
cooking of the rice upon his table. In 
her secret heart the maiden of l’ancien 
regime would hesitate long and perchance 
refuse at last to marry into a family that 
ate its rice mushy! 

For this Christmas dinner there will be 
sweet potatoes baked in their skins; no 
parboiling. It makes cold chills run down 
a Southern housekeeper’s spine to hear of 
parboiling a sweet potato. When baked 
rightly and baked long, the candy runs 
out of its sweetness in sticky streaks 
down the brown peel and the peel breaks 
cleanly away from the golden fruit of 
the earth within. mi 

There may be a dish of Irish potatoes. 
These the Southerner eats as does the 
Englishman, dry cooked, mealy, the sea- 
soning of butter, pepper and salt to be 
added at table to taste. If you would 
rise in a Southerner’s estimation never in 
helping pour gravy over his potato! 

To every good ordinary Southern din- 
ner there are usually four side dishes. 
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Therefore, for the Christmas dinner we 
should find probably a dish of butter 
beans, possibly gathered from the garden 
arbors before the first light frost, and 
spread in the pods on the shelves of the 
store room, or perhaps a dish of winter 
spinach garnished with sliced, hard- 
cooked eggs, or mayhap beets boiled and 
sliced. At Christmas time the gardens 
of the South still give of the kindly fruits 
of the earth to the thrifty gardener, so 
that there is little need of canned food 
on the plantation. 

The wonderful variety of pickles made 
by most intricate recipes somewhat take 
the place of the ever-present salad of the 
North. Salad is more particularly a 
supper dish in the South, for the hour 
of the plantation dinner, one must know, 
is usually about two o’clock, an almost 
midday meal. The salad for Christmas 
dinner will be in all probability something 
wonderfully bright: apples hollowed out 
and filled with chopped apple and celery 
in equal parts, with mayonnaise on top. 


These apples are served each in a plate, 


their redness nestling in the rich red of 
autumn leaves. 

Then desserts come, several and in 
courses; for are not all the children at 
the table, and has not each child a sweet 
tooth? 

First the plum pudding. How the chil- 
dren catch their breath as it comes in! 
The old gray-haired butler almost runs in 
full speed with the crowning joy of the 
Christmas dinner, a sprig of holly glistens 
on its tip top, and a blue blaze covers the 
pudding and runs round and round the 
dish! 

The pudding tasted of and enjoyed, a 
_ bowl of charlotte russe comes, and oppo- 
site this is a bowl of shaking jelly, the 
delight of the children. With the shaking 
jelly is served the silly-bub. To a South- 
ern child Christmas dinner would be un- 
recognizable without its shaking jelly and 
silly-bub. Then frozen cream served with 
white fruit cake, and richer black fruit 
cake. 

These delicacies partaken of the chil- 
dren slip away from the table, not caring 
for the fruit and nuts that follow. They 
sit in huddled groups on stairway, or in 
library corners talking over all the few 
Christmases they have known; while the 
elders linger over their coffee and think 
of the many Christmases they have 
known. Then follows the short winter 


afternoon, then the tree laden with gifts 


and finally the fireworks, which all the 
plantation negroes crowd to see. 

A “Merrie, Merrie Christmas” it al- 
ways is on the old plantation. 


The Banana to the Rescue 


A veritable godsend in these days of 
high prices for meats, vegetables and 
flour, is the banana, with its 20 per cent 
of carbohydrates or fuel-giving nourish- 
ment. A small variety of the banana is 
allowed to ripen, so the carbohydrate be- 
comes sugar, and is then dried and pre- 
served, making a very sweet and pala- 
table food. 

The banana preserved by the latest 
scientific skill is very rich, and is used 
like figs, dates and raisins, as a table 
delicacy. The preserved bananas are 
good eating raw, and make a palatable 
ingredient in cakes and puddings. They 
give a new and indescribable flavor to 
mincemeat. Cut up in fritters they are 
exceedingly hearty. 

A beverage made from the banana and 
served hot is smooth and fruity of flavor, 
with a delightful aroma. It is taken like 
coffee, with cream and sugar. 

Banana flour, of which the reader prob- 
ably knows, is combined with wheat flour 
and imparts a new and pleasant flavor to 
muffins, puddings and cakes. Tests made 
in our, Experiment Station have been 
entirely favorable in their results. The 
eakes made by the Culinary Editor were 
truly delicious. 

A simple cup cake recipe was used, 
merely substituting one cup of the banana 
preparation for one cup of wheat flour. 


Banana Cup Cakes 


One-half cup of butter, one cup of 
sugar, two eggs, one cup of milk, one 
cup of wheat flour, one cup of banana 
flour, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one-half teaspoon of salt. 


WHOEVER has read that enchanting tale, 
The Beloved Vagabond, will be interested 
to know that a beverage which is a favor- 
ite in Paris at those moments when even 
Paris ean dispense with drinks alcoholic, 
is now to be had in our United States, as 
refreshing and as exquisitely pink in 
color as the hero sipped it in the story. 
This is a preparation of the juice of the 
pomegranate, very delicate, and is a 
pleasing novelty. It may be diluted with 
water, being used in France in lieu of 
our lemonade. 


A Christmas Eve Dinner 


By Anna M. Smith 


N PLANNING this dinner it was the 
especial aim of the hostess to make 
it peculiarly appropriate to the sea- 

son, without trespassing upon. the menu 
and the scheme of decoration which be- 
long to Christmas day. Having been 
brought up in the good old traditions of 
Christmas holly and Christmas turkey, it 
seemed little less than sinful to fore- 
stall this most ancient and _ honorable 
of feasts by serving its specialties on 
the day before. The dinner and ac- 
cessories, evolved in conformity with this 
view, were sufficiently novel and beautiful 
to be of interest to any hostess enter- 
taining at this season. 

The guests sat down to a round table, 
covered with white damask. In the center 
stood a large cut-glass bowl, filled with 
low masses of evergreens and the deep 
green Christmas fern, its base wreathed 
about with ground pine. Over these lay 
soft white cotton, glistening with dia- 
mond dust (otherwise mica dust) in real- 
istic imitation of snow. The four candle- 
sticks were of cut glass, their shades 
white, edged top and bottom with the 
snowy, sparkling cotton and fringed with 
crystal beads. Placed between were bon- 
bon dishes of cut glass and silver, con- 
taining white cream wafers and glace 
bonbons. Snowballs, bought at a cater- 
er’s, with bonbon boxes filled with candy 
hidden inside, stood at each cover near 
the place cards, which were white, with 
the names in silver. The first course, a 
grapefruit cocktail, which was in place 
when the dinner was served, carried the 
effect still farther, the standards of the 
exquisite, slender-stemmed glasses being 
buried in the same glittering snow which 
formed the keynote of the scheme of 
decoration. Altogether the table pre- 
sented a picture which was wintry in- 
deed, but very beautiful. 

As the courses followed each other in 
turn, the general motive, so to speak, of 
the dinner developed. When the soup 
appeared, served in gold-banded plates, 
it bore on its surface a single star cut 
from red pimento, as the first suggestion 
of Christmas. The entree sounded a still 
clearer note, the red and gold ramekins in 
which it was served resting on their 
saucers, surrounded by wreaths of par- 


tridge berry vines starred with bright 
scarlet berries. 

With the removal of the entree the 
gradual color transition from the white 
of winter to the red of Christmas became 
emphatic and unmistakable, for, quite as 
if it were a regular part of the service, 
a silver tray of magnificent long- 
stemmed poinsettias was brought in, and 
one laid at the head of each cover, form- 
ing a continuous wreath of deep green 
and vivid scarlet about the evergreens 
and the snowdrifts in the center. 

The little pig, which was the feature of 
the roast course, was chosen as particu- 
larly suited to a Christmas eve dinner 
because he is the nearest relative of the 
historic boar whose head was served for 
many centuries in England at the Christ- 
mas feast. This tender descendant of an 
ancient line was set forth in the style of 
his forefathers, on a silver platter, sur- 
rounded by Christmas greens, and hold- 
ing a red apple in his mouth. The veget- 
ables were garnished for this dinner 
rather more than is customary, green 
being the color employed; while the apple 
sauce, always regarded as more or less 
compulsory with pork, was redeemed 
from everyday plainness by appearing in 
pretty little individual cups made from 
firm red jelly. 

With the salad course came the first bit 
of holly. This was set closely as a bor- 
dering about the low, broad bowl in which 
was the salad, decorated with a circle 
of wee cream cheese snowballs and a large 
central star of the red pimento. It re- 
mained for the dessert, however, to fur- 
nish the climax, a biscuit glace served on 
red and gold plates in holly-bordered 
paper cases, each one set in a ring of the 
thick, glittering rope tinsel used for the 
festooning of Christmas trees, and having 
as the final, crowning touch, a fascinat- 
ing, red-robed Santa Claus standing on 
top. 

The dinner had begun in the icy white- 
ness of December. It ended amid the 
color, the glitter and the emblems of 
Christmas. Yet the transformation was 
brought about so gradually, and, in a 
sense, so naturally, that it was half ac- 
complished before the guests were fully 
aware what the scheme of decoration im- 
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plied, or whither it tended. Although it 
was, of course, in the skillfully managed 
color transition that the unique charm of 
the dinner lay, the menu will perhaps be 
of interest as one which is appropriate 
to the season without in any way infring- 
ing upon the traditional dinner of Christ- 
mas day. It is given below, with the 
recipe for the roast pig, and others which 
may not be familiar. 


Grapefruit cocktail 
Cream of asparagus soup 
Olives, celery, salted nuts 
Sweetbreads a la Newburg, in ramekins 
Roast pig with German  foreemeat, 
browned sweet potatoes, tart apple 
sauce in jelly cups 
Endive and celery salad 
Biseuit glace 
Nut wafers and small cakes 
Coffee 


Roast Pig 


For the above dinner a month-old pig, 
after being carefully cleansed and dried, 
was filled with a stuffing made according 
to the recipe given below, although the 
usual forcemeat for pork is of bread or 
potato with sage. After filling, rub the 
pig with melted butter and sprinkle with 
flour, salt and pepper. Roast, basting 
well and often, in a moderate oven till 
thoroughly done, about two and one-half 
hours. 


German Forcemeat 


Mix together two eups of bread crumbs, 
one cup of boiled and blanched chestnuts, 
a tender, tart apple, a small eup of celery 
and a small onion, all chopped rather 
fine. Add one cup of seeded raisins, a 
rounded tablespoon of butter, melted, 
pepper and salt to taste and enough 
milk or water to moisten. Mix lightly 
and fill. This is a German recipe for 
goose, but is exceedingly good to use with 
the roast pig. 


Sweetbreads a la Newburg, in Ramekins 


Parboil one pair of sweetbreads by sim- 
mering three-quarters of an hour in 
salted water with two bay leaves. Drain, 
cool rapidly, remove membranes and with 
a silver knife cut into small dice. Chop 
very fine half a cup of cooked mushrooms. 
In a double boiler heat a cup of rich 
cream, and add the sweetbreads and mush- 
rooms. Beat three egg yolks with a salt- 
spoon of salt and a dash of paprika, add 
two tablespoons of lemon juice and one 
tablespoon worcestershire, and stir into 
the cream, continuing to stir until some- 
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what thickened. Put into heated rame- 
kins and serve very hot. 


Endive and Celery Salad 


Wash and thoroughly dry the endive, 
and lay it on the ice in a cloth. Prepare 
about one-third as much celery by cutting 
the whole stalk lengthwise into several 
sections, as for the table, and lay in ice 
water to crisp and curl. When very cold, 
dry thoroughly, and eut into inch and 
one-half lengths. Mix with the endive, 
which may be shredded, and serve with 
French dressing, garnished with a large 
red star of pimento and a ring of tiny 
snowballs of white cream cheese. 


Holiday Desserts 
By Marion Harris Neil 

Chestnut Dainty 

One pound of chestnuts, one eup of 
cream, half a pound of sugar, one lemon, 
half a teaspoon vanilla extract, a few 
drops of red coloring, some pink and 
white sweet wafers. Cut a slit across 
the top of each chestnut; then put them 
into a saucepan with enough boiling water 
to cover, boil for five minutes and then 
peel them. Put two eups of hot water 
into, a saucepan, add the sugar and the 
thinly pared lemon rind, bring to boiling 
point, then add the nuts, boil till the 
nuts are tender. Lift them out of the 
syrup, pound them and rub them through 
a sieve. Whip up the cream stiffly, then 
add it gradually to the chestnut puree. 
Sweeten to taste and add vanilla, with a 
few drops of red coloring. Heap it up 
roughly in a pretty dish and arrange the 
wafers round the base. 


Christmas Squares 


Two heaping tablespoons of chopped 
candied peel, two tablespoons of chopped 
preserved cherries, two tablespoons of 
cleaned sultana raisins, two tablespoons 
of chopped dates, one white of egg, one 
tablespoon of cold water, one teaspoon 
of rose extract and some confectioner’s 
sugar. Chop all the fruits very fine. Put 
the white of egg into a basin, add the 
water, rose extract and stir till: smooth. 
Add the chopped fruits and then stir in 
enough confectioner’s sugar to form a 
stiff paste. Allow the mixture to’dry for 
three hours. Brush over with melted 
chocolate. When dry, turn the confection 
on to waxed paper and brush over the 
other side with the melted chocolate. 
When set, cut into small squares. 


What to Eat in December 


Menus for Palatable, Wholesome Meals, for Two Weeks, with 
Additional Dishes for Variety 


[Foods marked with an asterisk will be found among the Menu Recipes, which are marked respectively 
with the letter of the group to which they belong] 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


Oranges E 
Codfish cakes C 
Muffins A 
Coffee 


Dinner 


Macaroni soup A 
Roast loin pork D 
Stuffed mangoes EH 
Riced potatoes A 
Onions A 
Washington cream 
pie I 
Coffee EH 


Supper 


Con carne rab- 
itt saw 
Toasted muffins A 
Mock poached 
eges H 
Sponge cake H 
Tea H 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes E 
Cereal with 
milk A 
Shirred eggs C 
Rolls A 
Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


top 


Liver and bacon F 
Apple roly poly 
with cheese I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Corn chowder B 
Casserole of beef C 
Peas A 
Stuffed potatoes B 
Cranberry tart H 
Coffee EH 


TUESDAY 


Breakfast 


Baked apples A 
Hominy griddle 
cakes B 

Bacon CG 
Coffee BE 


Luncheon or Supper 


Muffins a la Roi* C 

Dressed lettuce G 

Banana pudding I 
Tea H 


Dinner 
Clear soup A 
Planked veal cut- 
let D 


Fried apples 
Duchess potatoes A 
String beans A 
Jellied nuts and 
raisins H 
Angel cake A 
Small coffee BE 


WEDNESDAY 
Breakfast 


with 
mak eA: 

cooked in 
shell C 
Toast A Coffee E 


Cereal top 


Hges 


Guncheon or Supper 


Stew with 
lings F 
Oranges and mint A 
Sugar cookies H 
Cocoa A 


dump- 


Dinner 


Broiled rump steak 
larded D 
Mashed potatoes A 
Cauliflower G 
Chocolate pie I 
-Coffee HE 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


with 
milk A 
Chipped beef on 
toast C 
Coffee E 


Cereal top 


Luncheon or Supper 


Veal souffle C 
Vegetable cro- 
quettes B 
Baked apples with 
whipped cream H 


Dinner 


Tomato puree A 
Heated crackers A 
Braised calf’s 
heart C 
Maitre d’hotel pota- 
toes A 
Cranberry sauce B 
String beans G 
Macaroon ice 
cream H 
Small coffee E 


FRIDAY 
Breakfast 
Stewed prunes A 


Cereal with top 
milk A 
Spider corn cake B 
Coffee 


Luncheon or Supper 


Cold sliced steak D 
Hashed browned 
potatoes B 
Milan apple tart I 
Tea 


Dinner 


Baked bean soup B 
Salmon loaf with 
celery sauce D 
Steamed rice A 
Baked peppers G 
Lemon pie H 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and top 
mT Kae 
Rice waffles with 
maple syrup B 
Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Hges a la Benedic- 
tine* D 
Raisin bread A 
Tapioca cream H 
Tea HE 


Dinner 


Cream celery 
soup A 
Beef tongue D 
Stuffed sweet pota- 
toes A 
Carrots and 
mixed B 
Peach fritters with 
peach sauce FE 
Small coffee EH 


SUNDAY 
Breakfast 


peas 


Grapes 
Baked beans and 
brown bread D 
Coffee E 


Dinner 


Chestnut soup B 
Roast lamb D 


Mint sauce E 
Mashed potatoes A 
Brussels sprouts A 
Dressed romaine G 
Frozen pudding I 

Small coffee B 


Supper 


Stuffed eggs au gra- 


tin D 
Raisin bread B 
Almond wreath H 
Tea 


MONDAY 
Breakfast 


Cereal and milk A 
Brown bread brew- 
ie) ER 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Lamb broth with 
rice C 
Baked beans C 
Lettuce dressed G 
Eruit HF 
Cocoa: 


Dinner 


Beef tongue sliced 
in 2ravyoe 
Spinach* G@ 

Creamed potatoes B 

Pineapple blanc- 

mange with small 
cakes I 
Coffee E 


TUESDAY 
Breakfast 


Bananas G 
Cereal with top 
milk B 
Biscuits A 

” Coffee E 


Guncheon or Supper 


Frankfurters and 
potato salad F 
German coffee 
bread B 
Dates and figs G@ 
Tea BH 


Dinner 


Clear soup A 
Roast lamb CG 
Curried  vegeta- 
bles B 
Browned potatoes A 
Mince pie I 
Cheese C 
Small coffee E 


WEDNESDAY 


Breakfast 


with top 

milk A 

Tongue hash F 
Toast A 
Coffee HB 


Cereal 


Luncheon or Supper 


Oyster chowder F 
German coffee 
bread B 
Custard souffle I 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Chicken hot pot* F- 
Celery salad B 
Parsnips A 
Coffee custards I 
Small coffee EH 


THURSDAY 
Breakfast 


Grapes © 
Poached eggs C 
Crullers B 
Coffee 


GOOD EATING 


Luncheon or Supper 


Mince turnovers C 
Hashed browned po- 
tatoes B 
Cream puffs H 
Cocoa A 


Dinner 


Baked pork chops D 
Riced potatoes A 
Corn and _ tomato 
scallop B 
Lettuce salad G 
Eliot pudding* I 
Small coffee EH 


FRIDAY 


Breakfast 
Figs G 
with top 
milk A 
Toasted rolls A 
Coffee E 


Luncheon or Supper 


Chicken cro- 
quettes C 
Rice A 
Stewed prunes “H 
Small cakes 


Tea E 
wy 


Cereal 


Dinner 
Cream spinach 
soup A 
Baked stuffed 
smelts C 
French fried pota- 
toes B 
Coleslaw G 
Cottage pudding 
with caramel sauce 
Small coffee E 


SATURDAY 


Christmas Day 
Breakfast 


Dates with holly A 
Cereal with top 
milk A 
Parker house corn 
rolls* B 
Coffee 
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Dinner 
Fruit cocktail E 
Clam patties C 
Celery G Mangoes G 
Spiced grapes E 
Roast goose D 
Potatoes a la South- 
ern A 
Baked squash A 
Creamed lima 
beans B 
Stuffed red 
salad A 
Individual plum 
puddings* I 
Hard and liquid 
sauce 
Nuts and raisins 
Bonbons 
Coffee 


Supper 
Spanish omelet C 
Raisin bread B 
Rice pudding H 

Tea BH 


apple 


\<=- These menus, while well balanced and adapt- 
ed for nourishment and good eating, are yet simple 


and economical. 


Families desiring a more elabo- 


rate bill of fare can readily use them as a founda- 
tion, adding dishes in accordance with the rules 


given. THE EDITORS. 


yy 


A List of Seasonable Foods 


[To secure variety in the foregoing or other meals of the month, choose any food which is found 


under the same group letter and substitute it for the one called for in the menu. 


In other words, in 


making new menus, follow the letter groupings given in the menus which precede] 


Fuel and Energy (Light) A 


Stewed fruits 
Zweiback 
Toasted crackers 
Baked white or 
Sweet potatoes 
Baked bananas 
Ripe olives 


Artichokes 
String beans 
Hegplant 
Mushrooms 
Sprouts 
Rutabaga 
Pumpkin 


Fuel and Energy (Hearty) B 


AS i esate 
salad 

Creamed beans’ 

Reheated potatoes 

Escalloped vegeta- 
bles 

Browned cereals 


pear 


Hominy griddle 
cakes 

Hot corn bread 

Vegetable fritters 

Sauted bread 

Christmas cake 


Chocolate bonbons 


Tissue-Building and Repairing (Light) C 


Sole a la Bercy 
Baked bluefish 
Fillets of halibut 
with brown sauce 
Toasted salt fish 


Stuffed mushrooms 
Luncheon chicken 
Roast quail 
Braised liver 

Meat croquettes 


Panned oysters Egg farci 
Tissue-Building and Repairing 
(Hearty) D 
Roast goose with Lentils with frank- 
hominy crescents furters 
Halibut a la rabbit Rissoles 


Salmi of duck 
Casserole of meat 
Potato pie 


Game pies 
Steak with oyster 
blanket 


Appetizers E£ 


Anchovies 
Raw oysters 
Clear soups 
Mint jelly 


Pickled peaches 
Currant sauce 
Olives stuffed 


*“Complete ’’ Foods F 


Boiled dinner 
Casserole of meat 
with vegetables 
Cheese souffle 
Nut sandwiches 

Chowders 


Grapefruit 

Escalloped vegeta- 
ble dishes with 
eggs 

Rice baked with 
cheese 


Hee salads 


Foods Useful for Bulk G 


Apples 
Figs 
Dates 
Prunes 
Beans 


Cabbage 
Lettuce 
Chicory 
Celery 
Rutabaga 


Light Desserts H 


Stewed fruit with 
light cake 

Cranberry whip 

Orange jelly 

Chestnuts whipped 
in cream 


Fruit sherbet 

Rice with 
sauce 

Sago pudding 

Irish moss blanc- 
mange 


£2 Wi) t 


Hearty Desserts J 


Christmas pudding 

Mince pies 

Frozen pudding 

Jam cake 

Chocolate cake and 
custard sauce 

Custard souffle 


Blancmange with 
chocolate sauce 
Cottage pudding 

with caramel 
Mocha cakes 
Steamed pudding 

with hard sauce 


How to Follow the Menus 


[See the two pages directly preceding] 


The loin of pork is one of the few 
roasts that can be bought according to 
the size of the family. What is left from 
the dinner Sunday should be put with 
fresh beef to make the casserole of beef 
on Monday. 

If the preserve closet lacks stuffed 
mangoes, spiced pears or sweet pickled 
cucumbers may be served instead. 

Chili con carne is a Mexican mixture 
of beef, chili peppers and spices. This 
is now put up in cans and may be used 
where a highly seasoned dish is desired. 

Shirred eggs served for breakfast Mon- 
day are eggs dropped in individual bak- 
ing cups or ramekins, seasoned with a 
little butter, salt and pepper, and baked 
until they have reached the desired degree 
of firmness. 

For luncheon steam the apple roly-poly 
in cups. Individual puddings are more 
attractive and keep better for late comers 
than pieces of a big pudding. 

For the hominy griddle cakes, the 
hominy will have to be cooked the day 
before, or it may be left from some pre- 
vious meal. 

Duchess potatoes, served for dinner 
Tuesday, are boiled and mashed, with an 
ege and seasoning mixed into them, the 
tops brushed with the beaten yolks, and 
then browned in the oven. 

For luncheon Wednesday the casserole 
of beef left from dinner Monday is re- 
heated and served with dumplings. 

If chopped mint is added to the sliced 
oranges a new sauce is obtained. The 
idea is borrowed from the orange and 
mint salad so popular, but it need not 


be restricted to that portion of the menu. ~ 


The remainder of the veal cutlet of 
Tuesday is used for the veal souffle of 
Thursday. 

Chopped cauliflower and string beans 
with potatoes will make excellent cro- 
quettes to go with the souffle. 

The steak served cold for luncheon 
Friday was left from dinner Wednesday. 
The ends help to enrich the bean soup. 

The rice waffles Saturday are made 
from the left-over rice of the night be- 
fore. 

Canned peaches are used for the peach 
fritters for dinner, the juice thickened 
and used for sauce. 

Have the lamb boned and rolled for 


the roast Sunday, then the bones will 
make the broth for luncheon Monday. 
The roast of lamb is reheated and served 
Tuesday for dinner. 

The mince turnovers for luncheon 
Thursday are made as follows: Roll out 
a piece of pastry as for pie crust. Cut 
it in three-inch squares, place a spoonful 
of minced meat, in this case tongue or 
lamb, well seasoned, in each square, fold 
over the corners and bake until brown. 
Serve with a brown gravy. 

The chicken eroquettes are made from 
the chicken of the hot pot served Wed- 
nesday. These will be highly seasoned 
and delicious. 

For the Christmas dinner the fruit 
cocktail is made of grapefruit juice 
poured over chipped ice and served in 
small glasses garnished with a slice of 
kumquat or blood orange. 

For the clam patties have little pastry 
shells ready baked. Just before time for 
serving fill them with creamed chopped 
clams, highly seasoned. Cover with but- 
tered crumbs, brown and serve hot. 

Potatoes a la Southern are sweets 
baked, cut in halves lengthwise, the in- 
sides scooped out, mashed, seasoned with 
salt, pepper, butter and moistened with 
cream, returned to the shells and rebaked 
five minutes. 

To bake the squash, cut it in even 
pieces two inches square, remove seeds 
and stringy part, sprinkle each piece with 
salt, pepper, one-half teaspoon molasses 
and one-half teaspoon of olive oil. Bake 
in a moderate oven until tender, about 
fifty minutes. Serve in the shell. 

If desired the clam patties, one vege- 
table and the salad may be omitted. 

Serve the Christmas puddings individ- 
ually. A good scheme would be to have 
each one light hgs own pudding and tell 
a story while it is burning. 


Menu Recipes 


[Recipes are marked with the letter of the group 
to which they belong. See Page 735 ] 


Chicken Hot-Pot F 


Prepare a large chicken. Cut it into 
as small pieces as the joints allow. Do 
not remove the meat from the bones. Boil 
the chicken until nearly tender and keep 


GOOD EATING 


the broth left in the kettle when you 
remove the chicken from it. Cut a pound 
of lean, raw ham into small squares. 
Wash and peel and parboil eight large 
potatoes and slice them. Slice three 
medium-sized onions. Put into a deep 
baking dish a layer of chicken, a layer 
of ham, a layer of potatoes, a layer of 
onions. Repeat the succession of layers 
until the material is used; when arrang- 
ing these layers strew bits of butter over 
them. Pour the chicken broth over the 
layers, well seasoned with salt and pep- 
per. Add enough water to almost fill 
the pot. Cover the pot. Bake the hot- 
pot an hour and a half. Be sure plenty 
of water is in the pot while the baking 
is in progress. When cooked put the 
baked chicken and vegetables in a large 
tureen. Garnish the edges with parsley. 
Strew parsley and sliced cooked carrots 
over the top. Serve with a small slice 
of toast on each plate. A. H. . 


English Plum Pudding I 


Harly in December, when the New 
England housekeeper is preparing the 
mince meat for the winter, the English 
and Canadian housekeepers are preparing 
their pudding, for this, like mince meat, 
improves with age. The pudding mate- 
rials can be made in several small ones, 
or into one large one that can be steamed 
time and time again, the process only im- 
proving the flavor. 

Two pounds of raisins, stoned, two 
pounds of currants, one pound of suet, 
one quart of grated bread crumbs, one- 
half pound of mixed peel (citron, lemon 
and orange), one cup of flour, four eggs, 
two cups of sweet milk, one teaspoon 
_ salt, one-half pound of brown sugar, one 
nutmeg grated, two teaspoons cloves and 
cinnamon. Steam or boil six hours. 
This pudding material will make three 
small puddings, or one large one. M. P. 


Parker House Corn Rolls B 


Sift together one and one-quarter cups 
of white flour, three-quarters cup of corn 
meal, two teaspoons of baking powder, 
one-half teaspoon of salt and one table- 
spoon of sugar; chop in two tablespoons 
of butter; add one beaten egg to one-half 
cup of milk and turn into the dry ingre- 
dients, making a soft dough that can be 
handled. Add more milk if necessary. 
Turn on a floured board, toss lightly and 
roll out to thickness of one-half inch; cut 
with a biscuit cutter, put bits of butter in 
center of each round and fold opposite 
edges to meet in center. Brush top with 
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milk and bake in a quick oven fifteen 
minutes. H. H. H. 


Con Carne Rabbit F 


Drain one can of chili con carne, one- 
quarter pound of cheese grated, three 
hard-cooked eggs cut fine. Mix all with 
one pint of milk. Place on the fire till 
it comes to a boil, then serve on toast 
and garnish with watercress or parsley. 
Baio We 


Muffins a la Rot C 


Split and toast English muffins. But- 
ter and arrange on a platter, placing 
on each half first a thin slice of smoked 
beef, then a large spoonful of scrambled 
egg. Garnish with parsley. We vary 
these by using two erisp slices of broiled 
bacon and a dropped egg. P. K. 


Eggs a la Benedictine C 


On a hot plate place a slice of crisp 
toast cut rather thick, on the toast a very 
thin slice of broiled ham, on the ham a 
poached egg. Pour over all a half cup 
of Hollandaise sauce and crown it with 
one-half teaspoon of fine cut truffles. 
Place a tablespoon of tomato catsup so 
as to make a narrow border around the 
Hollandaise sauce. A. W. 


Eliot Pudding I 


One scant cup of suet, one cup of flour, 
one cup of sugar, one cup of bread 
crumbs, two cups of chopped apples, one- 
half teaspoon of salt, one-half of a nut- 
meg, one egg. Mix the dry ingredients 
thoroughly, then gradually add egg well 
beaten; the suet and the apples make the 
pudding moist enough when cooked; 
steam two hours. Eat with hard or liquid 
sauce. The addition of any further 
moisture makes the pudding soggy. Stir 
thoroughly. E. C. W. 


Itahan Spinach Recipe G 


Wash the spinach thoroughly, cutting 
off the coarse ends of the stems. Boil it 
without water for about three-quarters 
of an hour. The water which clings to 
the leaves, together with their own juice, 
is sufficient moisture. When it is tender 
take from the fire and drain in the ecol- 
ander very dry. Then chop it in a chop- 
ping bowl or on a board until very fine. 
It will then be smooth and creamy. Add 
whipped cream, at least one-quarter pint 
to one-half peck of spinach, more if pos- 
sible. Salt to taste and add enough 
grated cheese to flavor nicely. Put in a 
baking dish, sprinkle with grated cheese 
and heat in the oven. M. M. C. 


Vegetarian But Good 


MONDAY 


Luncheon 


Baked bean fritters 
Celery 
Brown bread with 
cream cheese 
Baked apples 


Dinner 


Beet soup 
Cabbage pie 
Baked sweet pota- 
toes 
String beans 
Bread croquettes 
Banana whip 
Caramel cakes 


TUESDAY 


Luncheon 


Potato toast 
Beet and string 
bean salad 
Nut sticks 
Orange custard 


Dinner 


Celery soup 
Hggs au lit 
Browned potatoes 
Pierogi 
Graham pudding 
hard sauce 


WEDNESDAY 


Luncheon 


Nut croquettes 
Potato balls 
Spinach 
Banana salad 
Cheese crackers 
Hermits 


Dinner 


Corn chowder 
New tt ole nie, ala: 
creme 
Escalloped potatoes 
Baked stuffed 
onions 
Deep apple pie 
With cream sauce 


THURSDAY 


Luncheon 


Mock crab au gra- 
tin 
Potato salad 
Stuffed figs 


Dinner 


Tomato soup 
Peas timbales 
Baked squash 
Rice Italian style 
Dressed lettuce 
Steamed bread with 
maple syrup 


FRIDAY 


Luncheon 


Sauted hominy 
Baked bananas 
Date muffins 

Mocha eclairs 


Dinner 


Succotash soup 
Potato loaf 
Baked flageolets 
Carrots 
Egg salad Cheese 
Mince turnovers 


CHRISTMAS DAY 


Dinner 


Dried fruit soup 
Celery 
Pickled peaches 
Stuffed olives 
Eggs en casserole 


Peas 
Candied sweet pota- 
toes 
Cauliflower au gra- 
tin 
Walnut and cheese 
salad 
Christmas pudding 
Raisins, figs and 
bonbons 
Supper 


Fruit sandwiches 
Custard pie 


Mock Crab au Gratin 


Melt one tablespoon of butter in a 
small frying pan; when hot add one-half 
cup of coarse dry bread crumbs and stir 
until colored; draw to one side where 
they will keep hot without cooking. Grate 
half a pound of cheese. In a saucepan 
melt a tablespoon of butter, add one 
tablespoon of green chopped pepper and 
stew gently for a few minutes. Add the 
cheese and stir until i. is melted. Turn 
in the yolks of three eggs beaten with 
one tablespoon of mild French mustard, 


a dash of cayenne and two tablespoons of 
vinegar. Stir until the mixture is 
smoothly thickened, and then pour over 
thin slices of bread toasted on one side 
only.. Sprinkle with the fried crumbs 
and serve quickly. A. H. 


Nut Sticks 


Mix together equal parts of nut meal, 
whole wheat flour and a teaspoon of salt; 
to this add water to make dough the 
same as for pie crust; roll on a well- 
floured board until perfectly smooth and 
cut in lengths; bake in quick oven. J. R. 


Eggs au lit 


Fry one s.nall onion and one-half Span- 
ish pepper, eut fine, in a little oil. Then 
place a teaspoon of the mixture in each 
ramekin, break an egg on this foundation 
and bake in oven in a pan of water. 


A. W. 
Baked Bean Fritters 


One-half cup of cold baked beans, 
mashed. One egg, one small onion, 
chopped, one-half cup flowr, one and one- 
half cups bread crumbs, four tablespoons 
milk, two teaspoons baking powder, pep- 
per and salt. Chop the onion, add the 
mashed beans, mix well, beat the egg, add 
milk, bread crumbs and sift in the flour 
and baking powder. Beat well; it will 
be very thick. Fry in spoonfuls, in fat 
two inches deep. Serve with thick slices 
of broiled tomato. M. M. H. 


Nut Croquettes 


One teaspoon of finely chopped onions, 
fried in one tablespoon of butter; add to 
this one pint of sweet milk, one cup of 
bread crumbs, four beaten eggs, lastly, 
one pint of chopped, mixed nuts. Sea- 
son with a dash of lemon, cook till thick 
enough to make into shapes, and fry. 
Wit ASD: 


Pierogi or Cheese Patties 


Two cups of cheese, three eggs, one 
tablespoon of flour, one saltspoon salt. 
Rub the cheese with the yolks of the eggs, 
add the flour and salt, and mix thor- 
oughly. Beat the whites to a froth, add - 
lightly to the mixture. Drop tablespoons 
of the mixture into boiling water; when 
it comes to the top it is done. Take 
out with a skimmer, arrange on a platter 
and dust with bread crumbs browned in 
butter. L. K. 


Some Savory Rabbit Methods 


By Juliet Hite Gallaher 


Roast Hare with Chestnut Stuffing 


Remove the head, truss the forelegs 
back and the hind ones forward; make a 
stuffing by removing the skins from a 
cup of chestnuts, boiling till tender, then 
mashing to a paste with a tablespoon of 
butter, one of cream, a little salt, pepper, 
nutmeg and lemon juice; add three table- 
spoons of bread crumbs. Mix and fill the 
hare, bake, basting frequently. Serve 
with olives stuffed with peppers. Another 
pleasing method is to bake a fat, young 
rabbit, without stuffing, and serve gar- 
nished with sliced lemon and a border of 
curry forcemeat balls, made by pound- 
ing together bread crumbs, the yolks of 
hard-cooked eggs, some butter, pepper, 
salt and curry powder. Form into small 
balls, fry a golden brown, drain and serve 
hot. 


Stewed Rabbit Larded 


Take a rabbit, a few strips of bacon, 
two cups of stock, a bunch of savory 
herbs, salt and pepper to taste and a 
thickening of butter and flour. Wash 
and soak the rabbit; cut into quarters, 
lard with strips of bacon and fry them; 
then place in a stewpan with the broth, 
herbs, pepper and salt; simmer till ten- 
der; strain the gravy, thicken it, boil up 
once and pour over the rabbit. Garnish 
with sliced lemon. 


Rabbit Fricassee 


Remove the meat from the bones, brown 
in butter over a quick fire, but not long 
enough to color; cover with boiling water 
and simmer until tender; reduce the stock 





to a pint and use it to make a sauce with 
one tablespoon of butter and two of 
flour; season with half a teaspoon of 
celery salt, two teaspoons of lemon juice, 
three drops of onion, some salt and cay- 
enne pepper; when thick add a eup of 
hot cream; pour the sauce slowly over 
two well-beaten eggs; stir well and put 
on a hot platter, having the meat in the 
center; garnish with toast points and 
curly parsley. 


Broiled Rabbit 


Skin and soak in salt water; then broil 
just like chicken over charcoal embers 
till done. Season with pepper and salt, 
and just before sending to the table pour 
over it a dressing made of two table- 
spoons of melted butter, two of vinegar 
and one of French mustard. Serve with 
apple sauce. 


Rabbit Pot-Pie 


Make a rabbit pot-pie of three rab- 
bits, eut into pieces, flour and fry brown 
in some drippings; add two pints of boil- 
ing water, two small onions minced, two 
slices of lemon, one teaspoon of salt, some 
cayenne. Fry the mineed onion brown in 
a spoonful of butter and add the water, 
ete. Cover closely and stew one hour. 
Make a rich biscuit crust, cut in rounds 
and lay on top of the rabbits; let them 
boil, covered closely, for twenty minutes. 
Put the rabbit in the center of a platter, 
arrange the dumplings around it; thicken 
the gravy with browned flour and pour 
over it. Serve tomato catsup or an acid 
jelly with it. 
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THE GREAT HEALER 


“4X7 HAT think ye of Christ?” Whatever 

we may think of this marvelous man, 
any one of us, the entire civilized world is still 
thinking about him and speculating about him; 
indeed, it seems sometimes as if intelligent con- 
sideration of the man and his message had only 
made a beginning. And the more we study 
him, in the larger spirit of his thought and 
work, the better for us. 

A cause or an enterprise will devote infinite 
labor and millions of money, if need be, for 
what is termed in these days “ publicity.” Try 
to stretch the imagination to gain some slight 
conception of the publicity attained and held 
with constantly growing and expanding power 
through two thousand years by an humble, 
penniless carpenter, who was totally without a 
trace of what we term, in the world’s phrase- 
ology, “backing.” His was the invincible and 
immeasurable backing of Almighty God. 

A single phase of his extraordinary life work, 
one which has attracted particular attention in 
the past year or two, is pictured and discussed 
in our pages this month by Miss Boughton’s 
beautiful photographs and Mrs Ward’s inspir- 
ing talk. It is a phase rich in lessons, and cer- 
tain to be studied more thoroughly and under- 
standingly in the light of modern knowledge. 


PURITAN SEVERITY 


E ARE guilty of injustice to the Puritan 
fathers in printing a story like that in 
which Mary Hastings paints their intolerance in 
colors so grimly lifelike. Guilty in this sense: 
the Puritans were the adherents of a new re- 
ligious faith, rendered the more uncompromis- 
ing in their attitude by persecution, but they 
were more than this—they were the founders 
of a state where spiritual dissent or lapses from 
the rules of law and order in a frontier land 
would mean disintegration of their community 
and the failure of their enterprise. Self-pres- 
ervation was a daily and hourly problem, with 
short shrift for violators of the law, as these 
militant roundheads well knew. 
Interpreted in this way, our Christmas story 
ean be read without bias and with interest and 


profit. It catches the spirit and atmosphere 
of its period with lifelike fidelity and is a 
charming’ tale. 


“THINK ON THESE THINGS” 


“ Secular,” as frequently used, is a word to 
be despised. There is. nothing “secular”! 
Everything is sacred, in its purpose and right 
use. There has been no more powerful mis- 
sionary of “ peace on earth, good will toward 
men,” than the steam railroad. The men who 
open continents and empires through steam 
transportation are among the most powerful . 
of the Almighty’s agencies of peace and broth- 
erly love. The automobile is obliterating the 
boundary lines between city and country. The 
airship may yet bring nations closer, instead of 
arraying them one against another. 


It will be long years before the Eastern sea- 
board will be able to supply any considerable 
quantity of the meat which it consumes; accord- 
ingly beef and other flesh will continue to be 
very high in price. Nor do we regret this very 
much. The majority of persons still eat more 
meat than they need, though the public has been 
educated in the past few years toward a more 
nearly vegetarian diet. Cut down the meat bill! 
Your pocketbook will be fatter and your health 
the sounder for the change. 


Someone suggests a Christmas clearing house, 
where the misfit gift, which otherwise would 
form a part of the recipient’s worthless posses- 
sions, may be exchanged for cash, or for some- 
thing which will suit the individual taste. 
Under this plan, the Christmas shopper would 
be relieved of worry and eare in the selection 
of gifts. The useless present would be turned 
into something of substantial benefit to the 
original owner, and eventually fall into the 
hands of someone who could value it for its 
own Bake. 


“There is one reform I should like to see 
brought about, and if it is practicable, I be- 
lieve Goop HousEKEEPING could accomplish it,” 





writes Mrs EK. B. Gaylord. “I refer to the 
delivery of mails on Christmas and New Year’s 
days, especially Christmas. It seems to me 
the carriers ought to have that day at home 
with their families just as much as other folks, 
and I believe if the matter were called to their 
attention, people would be willing to get their 
presents one day late.” Will not our readers 
take thought of these men, and be early in their 
planning and giving? 


We heard last year of some people who eel- 
ebrated New Year’s instead of Christmas for 
the sake of the bargains to be had after the 
25th. A Christmas spirit, indeed! 


A woman of our acquaintance ascribes her 
renewed health and beautiful complexion, both 
of them of recent acquirement, to an exclusive 
diet of uncooked food. May not the regularity 
of eating habits and the thorough chewing, 
which the raw food people practice, be partly 
responsible for the gains they make? And the 
mental influence also? Some of us would pine 
away on a raw food diet. 


The holiday trade this year is going to be 
the heaviest, ever known. The more reason for 
making one’s purchases, whether by mail or at 
the shops, earlier than ever before. 


To protect ourselves against possible or imag- 
inary enemies on the other side of the globe, 
we, as a nation, are building two Dreadnaughts 
a year, at a cost of more than six millions of 
dollars each. Meanwhile, an army of invasion 
is carrying off two hundred thousand of our 
population every year. This is the army of the 
White Plague or tuberculosis. During the ecur- 
rent year “the federal government has appro- 
priated one million dollars for the support of 
its sanatoriums in which soldiers, sailors and 
others are treated for the disease. Twenty-eight 
state legislatures during the year have made 
appropriations of over four million dollars for 
the suppression of consumption. It is esti- 
mated that the county and municipal appro- 


priations for the same purpose will be at least 
three million dollars, eight millions against fif- 


teen millions or more! Many of us there are 
who hold the firm conviction that fewer Dread- 
naughts and more money wherewith to fight 
the invaders already with us would be vastly 
better for us as a people. 


A concerted effort was made last year, the 
country over, to lessen the Christmas rush by 
early buying. There was much consequent re- 
lief to overworked clerks, carriers, delivery men 
and others. But the lesson was only half 
learned. Let us all do our part this year in 
this great reform. Begin studying shops and 
advertisements now, and don’t delay your pur- 
chases. 


It is a truism of which some people do not 
feel the truth, that children like the simple 
toys the best. 


There is a telepathy in the spread of fashion 
which is like the wireless communication be- 
tween the natives of India, whereby informa- 
tion goes by hundred-mile leaps, all in a minute: 
let a new hat or sleeve or skirt arrive in New 
York and in a day or two it will appear on 
the street in Keokuk, Spokane and Los Angeles. 
The equal franchise movement has struggled 
along for generations without the average 
woman knowing much about it. The wealthy 
and fashionable Mrs Belmont of New York 
and Newport takes it up, and behold! Equal 
suffrage for men and women we believe destined 
to prevail, and for the good of the nation and 
the individual, in the long run. Women of 
fashion and influence can greatly hasten its 
progress, and are so doing. 


One of the foremost agencies of social and 
spiritual reform is now the theater. Play after 
play teaches its lesson in living pictures, to the 
great multitude which most needs such instruc- 
tion. When will the church and Sunday school 
learn the value of dramatic art in their work{ 


The Good Housekeeping Institute 


Experiment Station for Testing 
Household Apparatus 


T WILL be fully established in its 
new quarters by the time these lines 
areread. It occupies 2,000 square feet 

in the place of honor on the ground floor 
of the vast Good Housekeeping building. 
These stores have eighty feet of plate 
glass frontage before which to conduct 
the work of our model kitchen, domestic 
science laboratory and test station for 
household supplies. 

All this work is done under practical 
household conditions. Any utensil, ap- 
paratus, process or article that stands the 
searching investigation and experience of 
our experiment station well deserves the 
place it receives in the “ Tested and Ap- 
proved” list of Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MaGazine, The first installment of this 
list appears in this December number 
of the magazine. 

The Good Housekeeping Institute is 
fortunate in having secured as its dean, 
and director of its household experiment 
station no less an expert than Helen 
Louise Johnson, B S. 

Miss Johnson becomes Associate Edi- 
tor of the magazine, in charge of the de- 
partment of Good Eating, which will be 
to a greater degree even than before an 
expression of the Model Kitehen’s work 
and the plans of the Good Housekeeping 
Institute. 

Miss Johnson is a woman of broad edu- 
eation, a bachelor of science, the degree 
conferred by Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city. She was for 
a time professor of home economics in 
Rhode Island State College, and held a 
similar position previously in Millikin 
University at Decatur, Ill. She served 
also as an instructor in the household 
science department of the University 
of Illinois, under Miss Isabel Bevier, one 
of the foremost exponents of this science 
in the world. 

Miss Johnson’s earlier education was 
acquired at Wells College, Aurora, N Y, 
and Mrs Rorer’s Cooking Sehool. She 
has lectured extensively upon topies re- 
lating to household science in its widest 
application before the Brooklyn Insti- 
tute, Brooklyn, N Y, before women’s 
clubs and various institutions of learning. 
At the Columbian Exposition in Chicago 


Miss Johnson had charge of the first ex- 
hibit of electrical cooking ever made in 
this country. 

The Model Kitchen of the Good House- 
keeping Institute has been arranged in 
accordance with the plans and specifica- 
tions laid down by its new dean, in accord- 
ance with the latest science and the most 
recent and complete achievements of the 
manufacturers of household apparatus. 
It is therefore prepared to serve the 
needs and interests of our department of 
Good Eating and of the housewives and 
homes of the United States as no other 
institution of the kind ever has. 

Visitors are welcome at all times. Our 
friends are cordially invited to make 
Springfield a stopping place, and the 
Good Housekeeping building, with its 
Model Kitchen and Testing Station of 
household appliances, their objective. 
Miss Johnson and her associates will give 
them a cordial welcome and exhibit and 
explain the place and the apparatus thor- 
oughly. 


Influence of the new departure 


This test and research work of the 
Good Housekeeping Experiment Station 
must profoundly promote improvement 
in, and vastly greater use of, labor-sav- 
ing’ devices, money-saving apparatus and 
other conveniences for household use. 
For no matter how new or novel an arti- 
cle may be, or how poor or rich its pro- 
ducer or manufacturer, its merits will 
be tested in our Household Experiment 
Station; if found meritorious, our verdict 
to that effect will appear in our “ Tested 
and Approved ” list. Thus at once it will 
be put favorably before the whole world. 

Of course, we cannot attempt to pass 
upon inventions or articles not in a mar- 
ketable condition. . 

The army of readers of Goop Hovusr- 
KEEPING MaGaZINeE will follow this work 
so closely that they will constitute an 
active market for anything of sufficient 
merit to get into our “ Tested and Ap- 
proved ” list, and therefore only commod- 
ities will be considered the producers of 
which are in position to supply the de- 
mand. 

The thoroughly ethical basis of our ex- 
amination of household goods will make 


THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING INSTITUTE 


our work doubly valuable to consumers 
and to producers of everything in this 
line. 


A cordial invitation 


We invite everyone interested to write 
us, calling our attention to any article, 
device, convenience, machine, apparatus, 
other merchandise or article for house- 
hold or furnishing purposes, which in 
their judgment is worthy of being inves- 
tigated in the Good Housekeeping Test 
Station and domestic science laboratory. 

The work is conducted, and each arti- 
cle is displayed for thirty days, in quar- 
ters having eighty feet of plate glass 
frontage on the street corner. Therefore, 
all articles and processes may be seen to 
advantage by the public. 


Rules for the submission of articles for test 


1. Hach sample submitted becomes our 
sole property. 

2. It must be submitted by the pro- 
ducer or manufacturer in the original 
form or package—not by middlemen. 

3. Samples may be sent by express, all 
charges prepaid. Literature, directions, 


claims of merit, etc, must come in same 
Advise by mail of shipment. 


package, 
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4. Before shipping anything by freight, 
write to see if we can receive it, or when. 

5. All charges for transportation—ex- 
press, freight, local cartage, ete—must be 
prepaid. Goods not prepaid will not be 
accepted. 

6. No charge whatever is made for test 
or verdict, but manufacturer must pay 
all installation costs, such as setting up, 
piping, wiring, power, ete, where same 
are required. Where no installation is 
needed, as for small articles complete in 
themselves, no expense whatever is in- 
volved to the producer or manufacturer 
who submits any sample for our test and 
investigation. 

7. This Good Housekeeping Experi- 
ment Station being solely for test pur- 
poses and research work, for the benefit 
of our readers, the Station will not solicit 
or receive orders for any articles when 
displayed or under test in its laboratory, 
for the Station’s work is wholly scientifie 
and entirely divorced from commercial 
considerations, 

Following is the first installment of our 
“ Approved” list of Household Appli- 
ances, as tried out in the Testing Station. 





Alcohol Gas Stove 
No 1—Aleohol Utilities Co, New 
York city. There are two burners; 
baking ean proceed while other cooking 
is done on the other burner, 
Asbestos Sad Iron 
No 2—Dover Manufacturing Co, 
Canal Dover, O. Highly polished sur- 
faces and asbestos top for retaining 


the heat. The handle is detachable, 
therefore cool. 
Coffee Mill 


No 3 —Enterprise Manufacturing 
Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Coffee is stronger 


and of better flavor when freshly 
ground. 


Coffee Percolator 


No 4—Meteor, Manning Bowman 
Co, Meriden, Ct. Coffee is clear with- 
out the use of eggs when made in a per- 
colator. The apparatus is an attrac- 
tion on the table. 


Cooking Utensils, Aluminum 


No 5—Cast Hollow Ware, Griswold 
Manufacturing Co, Erie, Pa. Boilers, 
kettles and pans. Burning will not 
destroy this ware. 
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Cooking Utensils, Stee 
No 6—KEconomy Colander, North 
western Kitchenware Co, Minneapolis, 
Minn. A colander and puree sieve at- 
tached to the table edge. Food pressed 
through by turning a handle. Easily 
separated and cleaned. 


Electric Iron 


No 7—XL, Excel Electric Heating 
Co, New York city. <A three-pound 
iron, most excellent for pressing rib- 
bons and laces and fancy waists. Fits 
in the trunk when traveling. May be 
used with direct or alternating current. 


Filter 


No 8—Sanitary Water Filter, G. E. 
Gere, St Paul, Minn. A filter for the 
faucet, containing quartz and charcoal. 
May be taken apart and recharged as 
often as desired. 


Food Chopper 


No 9—Enterprise, Enterprise Man- 
ufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. Cuts 
not tears, the meat. Four knives go 
with each, ranging from a coarse to a 
very fine one for making nut butter. 


Gas Appliance 


No 10—Dean Heat Distributor, 50 
North Second street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Made to fit over two burners of any 
gas range; but one burner need be 
lighted and the heat will spread so that 
cooking may be done in three or four 
kettles placed on top of the appliance. 


Gas Range 


No 11—Kalamazoo, Kaiamazoo 
Stove Co, Kalamazoo, Mich. Has the 
oven and broiler at one side and six 
burners on the top. A heat indicator 
on the oven door. 


Hot Water Bottle 


No 12—Walpole Seamless, Walpole 
Rubber Works, Walpole, Mass. A 
particularly strong rubber water bottle, 
molded in one piece so there are no 
seams, where the splitting usually 
occurs. 


Ece Chipper 
No 13—Lightning, North Brothers 
Manufacturing Co, Philadelphia, Pa. 
For iced drinks, ice cream freezing and 
for the sick room it chips off the ice 
to just the desired fineness. 


Eee Cream Freezer 
_ No 14—White Mountain, White 
Mountain Co, Nashua, NH. A gallon 
freezer made easy to turn by a large 
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flywheel in place of the usual crank 
handle. 


Ironing Machine 


No 15—Domestic, Domestic Manufac- 
turing Co, Racine, Wis. A mangle 
with wood rollers pressed by a heavy ~ 
spring. This is ironing without fire, 
a great fuel saving. 


Lamp 


No 16—The Angle Lamp, The 
Angle Lamp Manufacturing Co, New 
York city. Resembles a gas chande- . 
lier, both in appearance and freedom 
from smoke and odor. Gives more 
light than ordinary oil hanging lamps, 
and throws the light downward where 
it is needed. 


Oven Floor 


No 17—Roll-Around, Roll-Around 
Oven Floor Co, Morristown, Pa. <A de- 
tachable oven floor which turns on a 
pivot so that pies or cakes may be 
easily turned in the oven without jar- 
ring them or burning the hands. 


Preserve Jar 


No 18—Safety Valve, Safety Valve 
Fruit Jar Co, Salem, N J. The Safety 
Valve clamp has a lever which, when 
pressed down, tightens the glass cap at 
all points. Can be opened in an in- 
stant without destroying either cap or 
rubber. 


Pump 


No 19—Little Giant, J. E. Kennedy, 
Philadelphia, Pa. A small but practi- 
cal device for cleaning and removing 
obstructions from pipes leading from 
kitchen sinks, wash basins, bath tubs 
and other plumbing’ fixtures. 


Refrigerator 


No 20—McCray, McCray Refriger- 
ator Co, Kendallville, Ind. The inte- 
rior opal glass walls are cemented to- 
gether and supported by aluminum 
strips. The exterior case is of quarter- 
sawed oak, golden-oak finish. The in- 
sulation particularly efficient. 


Washing Machine 


No 21—The Rochester Rotary, The 
Rochester Rotary Washing Co, Roch- 
ester, N Y. Has a wooden cylinder 
within a galvanized iron tank. The 
clothes are placed in the cylinder and 
do not come in contact with any rust- 
able metal. Cylinder turned by a water . 
motor. Attached wringer also turned 
by the motor. 


How to Live 


By Herbert Myrick, President Good Housekeeping 


A large delegation of distinguished 
women recently visited the Good House- 
keeping building. In the party were 
many delegates from the state W C T U. 
They called upon me. After extending 
a formal welcome, I said to them: 

“We are living in a marvelous era. 
‘But wonderful as is material progress, 
yet more inspiring is the spiritual prog- 
ress. We all realize now, more than 
ever before, that man is a trinity—com- 
posed of body, mind and soul. All three 
of these attributes of humanity, both in 
young and old, should be properly nour- 
ished, trained, used. 

“To thus show us how to live is our 
broad purpose in Goop HovusekrEPING 
MaGazine. Once we know how to nourish 


the body, feed the mind and nutrify the’ 


soul, each of us will experience health 
and happiness, peace and plenty, power 
and usefulness, beyond our most sanguine 
expectation. 

“To lead in this great movement is 
at once the distinction and the function 
of this magazine. And because all that 
pertains to a knowledge of how to live is 
the most fascinating, interesting and in- 
spiring subject in the world, is why Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaGazInge teems_ with 
human interest from cover to cover. 


“But it is the spirit that quickeneth. 
Type and pictures faintly express the 
spirit, the hope, the inspiration and de- 
termination for human progress, the de- 
sire for happiness and health, the eager- 
ness for larger powers—these and all 
those other attributes that are involved 
in what I call ‘the Goop HousrKEEPING 
idea.’ 

“Once we know how to live, many of 
the problems that now confront the world 
will satisfactorily solve themselves. Boys 
and girls go wrong, men and women take 
to drink or other forms of evil, in most 
cases because they are not properly nour- 
ished in body or mind or soul, or all 
three of these evidences of divinity in 
humanity. 

“Yet the most wonderful and inspiring 
feature of the whole problem is this—it 
is so easy to live rightly when you know 
how! 

“And it is equally easy to learn. Not 
only read this magazine, but grasp the 
spirit between its lines! Apply to your- 
self, in your home, to your own environ- 
ment, to those whom you love to serve, 
the facts, methods and principles set 
forth by Goop HousrKrEPiInGc MaGaziInn. 
Extend its cireulation and therefore its 
influences, and you yourself will indeed be 
grateful.” 


The Greatest Gift 


What better Christmas gift than a subscription to Goop HouseKEEPInG MAGAZINE 


for one or more years? It gives absolute value and lots of pleasure. 


a present at Christmas 
of you. 


It is not only 


time, but is repeated every month, as a constant reminder 


To emphasize the gift we have a beautiful steel-engraved card which we will send 
upon request, with your name written in as the donor. There is a tremendous rush in 
the mails around Christmas time, so to make sure of having your wishes carried out, 
your order must be in promptly—not later than December 15, and earlier if possible, 


though we will mail on any day you request. 


The cards are sent directly to the recip- 


ient, unless you especially request that they be sent to you. 


In comparison with its impressiveness, 


the cost of making a present of Goop 


HOUSEKEEPING MAGAZINE is almost nothing—only $1 for one year, or $5 for six years, 
What a beautiful thing, and how useful, for you to make a present of this magazine 
for six years to. any friend, person or institution you wish to remember! 

The subscription price of this magazine advances to $1.25 per year on February 
1 next; before then the price is only $1 for one year, $2 for two years $3 for three 


years, $5 for six years. 


You save 25 cents on the dollar by subscribing now, while 


by paying $5 now for six years you save $2.50, or 50 per cent. 





“* Sreelp pe have received, freely give ” 


The Thermostat 


By Albert L. Clough 


December 


Ist, Wednesday—There is still time for 
the making of simple gifts for Christmas; 
it is too late to launch upon elaborate 
schemes. 

2d, Thursday—Write for those pretty 
Christmas things you’ve seen advertised; 
there is none too much time. 

3d, Friday—The shops are not yet badly 
crowded; a good time to do some buying. 

9th, Thursday—A little progress day 
by day saves the prostrating rush of the 
days just before Christmas. 

15th, Wednesday—* Take it easy!” 

16th, Thursday—The Christmas ex- 
press boxes should be started on their 
way today, in order that they may arrive 
for Christmas and not for New Year’s. 

18th, Saturday—The grocer and butcher 
and all with whom you trade will bless 
you for lightening their heavy burdens by 
ordering early. 

20th, Monday—The presents that are 
to go by mail should be dispatched today. 
The gifts will be safer and the postman 
happier. 

23d, Thursday—Fill boxes with home- 
made candy ready for the children’s 
stockings. 

25th, Saturday—Merry Christmas! 


26th, Sunday—The children may be 
made to feel that Christmas really lasts 
till New Year’s. Let them keep their 
presents out and the tree standing till 
then. 

27th, Monday—Thank-you notes to be 
written. 

28th, Tuesday—Keep an eye on ex- 
posed water pipes. 

29th, Wednesday—Bring up from the 
cellar tulips, crocuses and yellow narcis- 
sus for February blooming. 


3lst, Friday—Count up the year’s 
gains; forget the losses. 


An automatic temperature controller 
is a valuable adjunct to any hot-air fur- 
nace. It is simply an automatic draft 
regulator and manipulates the drafts, 
without human attention, much more reli- 
ably and accurately than any person can 
do it, operating day and night to main- 


‘tain whatever temperature may be de- 


sired in the house. 

A device called the thermostat is lo- 
cated upon one of the inner walls of the 
living room. This is sensitive to very 
slight changes in temperature which would 
not be noticed by a human being. Near 
the heater is placed a motor, which is 
capable of moving the drafts and which 
is generally arranged to simultaneously 
close the ash-pit draft and open the check 
draft or to open the ash-pit draft and 
shut the check damper, dependent upon 
whether less heat or more heat is re- 
quired. The thermostat controls the 
action of this motor and, when too high 
temperature is detected hy it, the motor 
is started so as to close the lower draft 
and open the check. When the thermo- 
stat detects a fall of temperature below 
the desired point, the motor is caused 
to move the drafts in the reverse manner, 
thus accelerating the fire. 

The electric thermostat, an attractive- 
looking little device fastened to the living 
room wall and connected to the motor by 
Wires, is so arranged that if the tempera- 
ture of the apartment rises above the 
point for which it is set, say 70 degrees, 
an electric circuit is closed and an elec- 
tro magnet energized which releases the 
Spring or weight-operated clockwork of 
the motor, causing it to operate and shut 
off the draft. If the temperature falls 
a degree below 70 degrees, another elec- 
trie circuit is completed by the thermo- 
stat, which again starts the motor and 
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puts on full draft. The fire is alternately 
urged and checked in this manner, but the 
average temperature is maintained close 
to the desired point, which can _ be 
adjusted to suit conditions at anywhere 
from 60 to 80 degrees. By a very ingen- 
ious application of the alarm clock prin- 
ciple, the thermostat may be set to keep 
the temperature at a low point during 
the night and thus save coal and auto- 
matically to change to a comfortable day- 
time temperature at an early hour in the 
morning, thus securing a warm house 
at the rising hour. The electric thermo- 
stat is very sensitive and is sometimes crit- 
icised on the ground that, as it maintains 
the draft either fully on or fully off at 
all times, the fire burns spasmodically 
and with a certain loss of economy. 

The vapor thermostat, a tight, disc- 
shaped metal vessel of ornamental ap- 
pearance, fastened to the wall of the liv- 
ing room, contains a special liquid which 
boils at 60 degrees, and, as the tempera- 
ture rises above that point, the vapor of 
the confined liquid exerts a progressively 
increasing pressure. A small lead pipe 
leads from the thermostat and conveys the 
vapor pressure to the draft-moving motor. 
Here the pressure acts upon a diaphragm 
arranged to move a lever, to one end of 
which is attached the chain that gives 
motion to the drafts. As the room tem- 
perature rises and the vapor pressure 
increases, the diaphragm of the motor is 
deflected and the end of the lever moves 
~ down, carrying with it the chain, open- 
ing the check damper, closing the under 
damper and reducing the draft. 

Upon a fall of temperature the action 
is just the reverse, the diaphragm and 
lever being raised against the diminishing 
vapor pressure by the action of a spring 
and the dampers being moved so as to 
increase the draft. The point at which 
the temperature is to be maintained is 
determined by the point of attachment 
of the chain to the lever. 

The vapor thermostat is more sluggish 
in detecting and acting upon sudden 
temperature changes than the electric, but 
it is extremely simple, requires no atten- 
tion and will run for years without get- 
ting out of order. There is no winding 
of clockwork or maintaining of batteries 
required. It seldom forces the fire ex- 
cessively or checks it completely. Too 
much must not be expected of a furnace 
regulator. Above all, it must be installed 
correctly, and even then it can sometimes 
do but little to redeem a badly working 
heater. 


-should be open, with hot water. 
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Those Frozen Pipes 


“Do not use a torch,” writes a house- 
wife. “ That method nearly half burned 
a house in our city. Instead, take hot 
water, a good-sized pail of it, and apply 
the whole length of the pipe with a large 
towel. Kven treat the faucet, which 
Apply 
the water, as hot as your hand ean stand 
it, a second and a third time if the first 
trial doesn’t prove effective. 

“Tt is always best to start at the outer- 
most end, as that is more likely to be the 
seat of trouble, but pass over all of the 
pipe as quickly as the circumstances per- 
mit. Few are aware of the great heat 
capacity of water. You do not need to 
feel the \armth on the pipe.” 

“T saw an article which advocated 
thawing pipes by slaking lime upon 
them,” says another contributor. “ As 
an acquaintance of mine is doomed to go 
through life with only one eye in conse- 
quence of standing too near when lime 
was being slaked, I feel that it is well 
to sound a warning.” 

When lime is slaked for plaster, such 
a quantity is used that the steam bursts 
through, spat ring the upper layers in 
all directions. For thawing pipes, a small 
quantity only need be used, and there will 
be no danger. However, if one wishes to 
take further precautions, cover the pipes 
with burlap after water has been poured 
on the lime. This will keep the heat 
where it is wanted. 


Sanitary Bed Furnishing 


A thorough investigation should be 
made of all bedding purchased. It is 
known that in England and in some parts 
of this country shoddy is used for the 
filling of comforts, pillows and mattresses. 
This shoddy is nothing more nor less than 
rags obtained from the ragman, picked 
apart to make them fluffy, and then with- 
out the slightest attempt at cleansing, 
packed into the coverings. 

Some manufacturers and dealers pro- 
tect their customers by displaying sam- 
ples of bedding ripped open to show the 
condition of the filling. The inferior 
and insanitary article is sold at a price 
but little below that of goods packed 
with snowy cotton or other choice mate- 
rial. The price of clean, healthful bed- 
ding is within the reach of all, and it 
requires but a slight investigation to 
obtain the best quality. 


Why Grow Old? 


DEAR Goop HouseKEEPING—In the ar- 
ticle entitled “ When She is Past Fifty,” 
are many excellent ideas, but I cannot 
refrain from “butting in,” as it were, 
and adding a few lines. 

Why ean’t the clothes of twenty be 
made to fit the form of seventy, if the 
wearer has the form of twenty to fit? I 
don’t mean pinks, blues, yellows for ecol- 
ors, for such would not harmonize with 
the rest of her make up, but white, fawn, 
lavender, dark blue, and especially white, 
are suitable for elderly women. 

I know of ladies who are over fifty who 
earry themselves better, are more grace- 
ful than many young girls of twenty. 
Not all old ladies have rounded backs 
nor hollows that need filling with chiffon, 
neither are they termed giddy if they are 
attired in the latest mode; they are con- 
sidered graceful, sweet and lovely, too. 
The empire gown is considered very suit- 
able for this old lady, not the high- 
waisted abomination so much in vogue of 
late, but the graceful, slight rise at the 
waist line in the back that is so pretty 
when a woman has a flat back to fit and 
if her form is slight and she is small and 
girlish in figure. 

Why can’t this lady dress in a style 
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The other one at night. 


As everything is black at night 
And likewise light by day, 
I don’t believe they’d show at all 
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If used the other way. 


CONFUSING 


By Frederick White 


One of my little cats is black, 
The other one is white. 
The one I keep to play by day 


suitable to the times? Why drape herself 
in sackeloth and ashes, and write “ old 
woman ” all over herself just because she 
has turned fifty if she can look years 
younger by dressing in clothes suitable 
to her figure. All old women are not 
fleshy, nor out of shape, nor slow of 
movement, nor clumsy; some retain their 
elasticity of youth long after youth has 
passed. 

No woman should look to another as 
a model for dressing. What is suitable 
for one old lady is altogther inappro- 
priate for another. Short, tall, fleshy 
and thin, all have their separate modes. 
What one looks well in would make an- 
other a fright. The old lady who can’t 
find her waist line should seek something 
to cover up the defect, and so on through 
the whole make-up. Those who have the 
gift of being at all times sensibly and 
even fashionably dressed don’t have to be 
told what to wear. Simplicity and fitness 
in all things is their motto, and usually 
they are the women who grow old grace- 
fully, who do not age fast. They think 
much of their appearance, study the lat- 
est modes, keep up to the times, stand 
well, walk well and try to keep young 
both in looks and _ heart. 

One Who is Past Fifty. 
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Practical Training and Pleasure 


The Rare Facilities Offered at Chautauqua 


GREAT many young women, and 

some who are not exceedingly 

young, are availing themselves of 
the opportunity of combining a pleasant 
study of the science of housekeeping and 
home making with a vacation outing at 
the great Chautauqua summer schools, 
Chautauqua, N Y. The courses there are 
of the very best, and in charge of the 
foremost American authorities. For in- 
stance, the school of domestic science is 
in general charge of Mrs Alice Peloubet 
Norton, of the School of Domestie Sei- 
ence, University of Chicago. The school 
runs both a lunch room and a tea room 
during the summer season, and serves 
many special dinners. 

The courses of study cover varying 
periods between July 5 and August 31. 
For example, Course No 1, School of 
Cookery, covers five weeks. This, last 
summer, was in charge of Miss Anna 
Barrows of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York city. The fee is 
the modest sum of $10. 

Course No 2, Sanitation and Dietetics, 
covers the same period, at the same fee, 
and was in charge, last summer, of Miss 
Helen M. Day. There are courses in 
practical home cooking, under Miss Bar- 
rows, fee, $15; and in household man- 
agement, under the same teacher, fee $10. 
There are also demonstration lectures, 
which are free to anyone taking three or 
_ four courses. 

In addition to these regular courses, 
special instruction is given in sewing, 
primary methods and ehirtwaist making. 

It is, of course, possible for students 
to choose one or more of these home sci- 
ence courses in conjunction with any of 
the many other branches taught at Chau- 
tauqua in the summer—such, for ex- 
ample, as science, modern languages, 
English, psychology, musie, arts and 
crafts, ete, 

A reader of this magazine wrote us a 
letter two years ago, eloquently setting 
forth the advantages and charms of 
Chautauqua as a summer resort for 
young women and girls. The intellectual 
and spiritual atmosphere is of the finest, 
the associations socially agreeable and the 
climate and resort attractions of national 
fame. 


The details of next summer’s courses in 
home science and other branches of study 
are not at hand, but the outline here given 
will give an idea of the purpose and 
scope of the work. 

This is classical year—1909-10—in the 
Chautauqua home reading’ course, afford- 
ing an excellent opportunity for’ those 
who have been unable to secure a college 
education and for those college graduates 
who want to keep up with their reading 
and in touch with the college work of 
today, to familiarize themselves with re- 
cent developments in the study of the 
literature, social life and arts of those 
periods which have exercised the greatest 
influence upon our modern civilization. 
The scope of this course is broad, yet it 
has been so carefully arranged that one 
may keep up with it by reading at home 
not more than twenty minutes a day. 
Still better, it is splendidly adapted to 
reading circles, where free discussion may 
supplement the reading. 

The course includes the reading of four 
books prepared especially for Chautau- 
qua: These are: The Greek View of Life, 
by G. Lowes Dickinson of King’s Col- 
lege, Cambridge, England; The Homeric 
Stories, translations of Tliad and Odyssey 
by various scholars and teachers; Social 
Life at Rome (Age of Cicero), by Wil- 
ham Warde Fowler, sub-reetor of Lin- 
coln College, Oxford: The Friendly Stars, 
by Martha Eben Martin: These books 
are supplemented by the Chautauquan, a 
monthly magazine, 

While this is he regular course for 
Chautauqua students, there are many 
special courses for those who may desire 
to substitute one or more of them, or 
may desire to take them in addition. 

Many parents welcome the Chautau- 
qua as a means of keeping pace with 
the work their boys and girls are doing 
in the high schools and colleges. Thou- 
sands of young men and young women 
who are ambitious and who have been 
denied the higher edueation in school, 
find in this reading plan a means of 
broadening their mental horizon and keep- 
ing pace with their more fortunate com- 
panions who have entered the higher in- 
stitutions of learning. 





Greeting 


“Five o’clock extra!” cries 
the little newsboy half an hour 
before noon; and here are we 
Christmas magazines—“ pre- 
vious” birds that we are— 
tapping at the door along with 
the turkey and cranberry sauce 
and pumpkin pie. 

So, a Merry Christmas to 
you, on this jovial Thanksgiy- 
ing day. And a blessed Easter 
and a safe and_ bloodless 
Fourth of July! 

What a hilarious time of 
year, to be sure! 

& 


Lonesome 


“Be good and you'll be lone- 
some,” says Mark Twain. This 
magazine is trying hard to be 
good, and now it is lonesome. 
It is the “last leaf upon the 
tree in the spring;” the only 
household magazine which re- 
tains the standard or small 
page. The most of the maga- 
zines for women are devoted 
largely to fashions, which ean 
be better displayed on a large 
area of paper. It is more ex- 
pensive, furthermore, to manu- 
facture a magazine of the 
smaller page. 

In view of the many letters 
from readers, received in the 
past twelve months or since the 
breaking out of the big-page 
epidemic, begging us not to en- 
large the page, we feel that we 
are pleasing the greater num- 
ber, by far, by retaining the 
present form. Good House- 
keeping Magazine is used ex- 
tensively after the first read- 
ing, as a working manual 
and for reference. It is vastly 
the easier to handle on account 
of the standard page. It is 
easier to read in the first place, 
for that matter. 

Are we not correct in our 
conclusions? 


An Important Step 


Did you read the big piece 
of news in the November num- 
ber, and have you read the econ- 
tinuation thereof in this—the 
very extensive development of 
our Experiment Station? 

Highty feet of plate glass 
windows front the new insti- 
tution, which is by far the 
greatest enterprise of the kind 
ever inaugurated. The Model 
Kitchen is establishing itself 
in these palatial quarters, 
where the passerby can look in 
and see. what is going on. 

The principal new departure, 
the distinctive feature of the 
plan, is the Testing Station for 
Household Supplies. We are 
asked, constantly, what devices 
and apparatus for the kitchen, 
the laundry and all parts of 
the house we can recommend. 
In the Testing Station the new 
things will be tried out, and a 
list of the approved will be 
published from month to month. 

Lectures, demonstrations, 
classes, exhibitions, will be held 
in the new and commodious 
Experiment Station rooms, 
which occupy 2,000 square feet 
of floor space. 

Visitors from near and far 
have honored our present Ex- 
periment Station the past year 
in large numbers, as our visit- 
or’s register will testify. The 
greatly enlarged institution will 
no doubt draw a correspond- 
ingly larger number of the in- 
terested, and prove of inesti- 
mable value as an adjunct to 
the magazine in supplying 
practical information. 

All of which is but the begin- 
ning of the Good Housekeep- 
ing Institute, of which more 
will be heard later. 


The Healing Miracles 


The story of the beautiful 
photographs which open this 
Christmas number was told in 
this page last month. For the 
benefit of readers who did not 
see the November issue, a 
further word concerning them: 

Mr Walter Hampden, who 
posed for the figure of the 
Master in these photographs, 
is the actor who plays the part 
of the Bishop of Benares in 
that extraordinary drama, The 
Servant in the House. The 
Bishop, in the guise of a but- 
ler, takes occasion to urge upon 
the worldly persons about him 
the 
by the Son of Man. He is so 
made up as to resemble the 
familiar portraits of Jesus 
Christ. Mr Hampden plays 
the role with a power and a 
reverence which have won him 
unanimous approval and fame. 

The author of the play, 
Charles Rann Kennedy, gave | 
the following directions for the 
person who was to play the 
part of the Bishop of Benares:. 

“His face is one of awful 
sweetness, dignity and strength. 
There is the calm of a great 
mastery about him.” 

Miss Boughton, the photog- 
rapher, threw her mind and 
heart into this undertaking, 
for she realized the greatness 
of her opportunity. The re- 
sult is a series of pictures 
bordering upon the sublime. 
Their resemblance to the paint- 
ings of the old masters is ex- 
traordinary. 

By another stroke of rare 
fortune we secured for the 
authorship of the accompany- 
ing article, “Christ, the 
Healer,” Elizabeth Stuart 
Phelps Ward, whom our older 
readers will remember as the 


divine principles taught — 


author of Gates Ajar, A Singu- 
lar Life, The Life of Jesus 
Christ, etc. Mrs Ward is a 
profound student of the Bible, 
and of the life of Jesus in 
particular. Her talk on the 
man and his miracles will be 
found extremely interesting 
and inspiring’ as well. 
& 

“ Haven’t you found that the 
only Discoveries worth follow- 
ing are the ones found in Good 
Housekeeping? I have dis- 
covered the very best use to 
which I ean put the first dollar 
I received for a ‘ discovery.’ 
At Christmas time I shall re- 
new my subscription to G. H. 
I couldn’t get along without 
i? 

So writes one who signs her- 
self “ M,” from Portland, Ore. 

& : 


Our Index 


To grow more portly with 
age is a tendency of our index, 
in common with other individ- 
uals. The index is so bulky, 
in fact, that it may not be 
incorporated with the maga- 
zine every six months: (six 
issues make a volume), but is 


printed separately, uniform 
with the magazine, and mailed 
on request. 


The index to Vol XLIX is 
now ready, or will be ready 
soon, for the contents of this 
(current) issue are included in 
it. To those who bind their back 
numbers, or keep them, the in- 
dex to the thousands of titles 
is invaluable. 

By the way: a substantial 
and good-looking binder or 
cover for a volume of the mag- 
azine 1s now furnished at 75e, 
carriage paid. An illustrated 
description of it, with full 
particulars, will be found else- 
where in this issue. 


£ 
‘Show Windows 


Probably the most difficult 
task which falls to the Editor 
the year around is the prepara- 
tion of the annual Prospectus. 

Suppose a, window dresser 
were told to display the stock 


WITH THE EDITOR 


of a big department store in 
one or two small windows! 

The problem is to tell more 
between the lines than is found 
in the lines themselves. If 
there are those among our 
friends who read the Prospec- 
tus, which appears each year 
in the December number, will 
they bear in mind that those six 
pages, in display type, are a 
thoroughly inadequate repre- 
sentation of our plans for 1910? 
Judge us rather by what we 
are doing—by the spirit as 
well as the letter of our current 
work. 

& 
$1.25 


Hand me the megaphone, 
please: 

“Yes, the subscription price 
ef the Good Housekeeping 
Magazine is to be increased. 
It is now one dollar a year, 
which is about half enough; it 
is to be raised with the Feb- 
ruary number to $1.25, and ye 
Editor is glad of it.” 

There! The editorial senti- 
ments are expressed. The 
magazine during the year 1910 
is going to be larger and better 
than ever before, and worth 
considerably more than $1.25, 
but $1.25 is fairer than $1. 
We can trust the American 
instinet for a bargain to bring 
our friends into the fold before 
the price goes up. 


To those who are not going 
to be with us during 1910— 
there are always some who 
drop out—a regretful and con- 
dolatory farewell. Some peo- 
ple get out at the wrong time— 
when the wise ones are getting 
in. 





Writing to take up one of 
our subscription certificates, a 
Pittsburg, Pa, lady remarks: 
“You have had my subscerip- 
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tion for years, and I mean to 
continue giving it to you. 
Good Housekeeping has been 
of much benefit to me, has 
given me much encouragement 
to do things, and I do feel like 
helping along their work as 
much as is in my power, par- 
ticularly as JI think Good 
Housekeeping the very best 
magazine of its kind.” 


€ 


Criticism has come now and 
then of certain drawings which 
have appeared in our pages. 
Will those who have fault to 
find please speak up, soon, or 
forever hold their peace? 

& 
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Practical? Well! 


The occasional reader who 
asserts that G. H. is not sutfi- 
ciently practical is invited to 
read the following, from a 
Massachusetts woman: 

“ Perhaps the editors, as well 
as our ‘ experimenters,’ will be 
interested to know of a discov- 
ery which I made last year. 
I buy my G. H. as well as many 
of the other magazines, at the 
news-stands. Last year I re- 
solved to see what each one 
really saved me. I took a lit- 
tle book and when I saved 
anything from a hint found in 
my magazine, I wrote it down, 
with the amount. I found that 
I got helps enough from six 
numbers, from the Discoveries, 
to pay for a whole year’s sub- 
seription! This was what I 
actually saved in dollars and 
cents. Besides that I derived 
much help and pleasure from 
the magazine, on which no 
money value could be placed. 
If some people who think that 
they cannot afford to take good 
magazines would only keep 
such an account, they would 
speedily realize that G. H., as 
well as some others, would be 
a good investment rather than 
an extra expense.” 


Seo E. low ee 


Editor 


Christmas Books for the Housewife 


HAT more appropriate and ac- 

ceptable Christmas gift for the 

housewife than a book—that is 
to say, a practical book—having a bear- 
ing upon the conduct or furnishing or 
decoration of the home? There is com- 
piled herewith a list of works of this 
description which ean be heartily rec- 
ommended as the best of their kind. 
Our Book Department has made arrange- 
ments whereby it can furnish them, post- 
paid, at the rates given. Persons desir- 
ing books for Christmas should lose no 
time in ordering, so that delivery may 
be made before the holiday. The list: 

The Furniture of our Forefathers, by 
Esther Singleton, $5; this is a big volume 
profusely illustrated with plates of 
ancient furniture of all countries. 

The Quest of the Colonial, by Robert 
and Elizabeth Shackleton, $2.40; a 
charming book describing a search for the 
colonial. 

The Old Furniture Book, by N. Hudson 
Moore, $2; this includes antique furni- 
ture of many styles. 

Chats on Old Prints, by Arthur Hay- 
den, $2; shows quaint and amusing’ re- 
productions. 3 

The Oriental Rug Book, by M. C. Rip- 
ley, $3; a small volume, but excellent. 

China Collecting in America, by Alice 
Morse Earl, $3; showing sources and giv- 
ing plates of collections of old china. 

Delftware, Dutch and English, by N. 
Hudson Moore, $1, and Wedgwood, by 
N. Hudson Moore, $1; these describe the 
manufacture and decoration of the Delft 
and Wedgwood china. 

Chats on Old China, by Arthur Hayden, 
$2; dealing with descriptions and hall 
marks, 

The Collector’s Manual, by N. Hudson 
Moore, $5; this includes china, furniture 
and rug collecting. 

Old Pewter, Brass and Copper, by N. 
Hudson Moore, $2. 

Chats on Old Silver, by Mrs Lowes, 
$2.18; is a fascinating treatise for the 
lover of old silver, with full tables of 
marks and values. 

Siena ee Homes, by Gustav Stickley, 

Hints on Home Furnishing, by W. S. 
Sparrow, $2.50. 

The Care of a House, by S. M. Clark, 
$1.50; a simple explanation of the strue- 
ture of a modern house, with methods of 


preventing and curing disorders to which 
it is subject. : 

Dust and its Dangers, by T. Mitchell 
Prudden, 75 eents. 

Bacteria, Yeasts and Molds in the 
Home, by H. W. Conn, $1. 

Plain Words About Food, by Ellen H. 
Richards, $1. 

Fuels in the Household, by Marion 
White, 75 cents; discusses the origin, 
composition and uses of fuels. 

Home Economics, by Maria Parloa, 
$1.50; how to clean and care for every- 
thing pertaining to the home. 

Laundry Work, by Juanita L. Shep-. 
pard, 60 cents; the cleaning and pressing 
of all fabrics is here discussed. 

Home Science Cook Book, by Anna 
Barrows and Mary J. Lincoln, $1; a good, 
everyday cook book. 

Iuncheons, by Mary Ronald, $1.40 : 
menus simple and elaborate. 

Carving and Serving, by Mary J. Lin- 
coln, 60 cents; has diagrams showing just 
how each piece of meat should be carved. 

Vegetable Cookery and Meat Substi- 
tutes, by Sarah Tyson Rorer, $1.50; the 
best meat substitutes and their hygienic 
accompaniments. 

Cooking for Two, by Janet M. Hill, 
$1.50; choice recipes prepared in small 
quantities. 

The Fireless Cook Book, by Margaret 
J. Mitchell, $1.25. 

Boston Cooking School Cook Book, by 
Fannie Merritt Farmer, $1.50; a good, 
all-around cook book. 

Salads, Sandwiches and Chafing Dish 
Dainties, by Janet M. Hill, $1.50; many 
suggestions for teas and suppers. 

The Expert Waitress, by Anne F. 
Springstead, $1; useful for all occasions, 
from a family breakfast to a formal din- 
ner. 

Home Nursing, by Eveleen Harrison, 
$1, and Individual Recipes, by Helen M. 
Spring, 25 cents; help in the home care 
of invalids. 

The Baby, by Daniel Rollins Brown, 
M D, $1; invaluable to the young mother, 

How to Feed Children, by Louise E. 
Hogan, $1; gives the proportions of food 
needed at different ages. 

Home Occupations for Boys and Girls, 
by Bertha Johnson, 50 cents; work and 
amusement for rainy days. 

How to Dress a Doll, by Mary H. Mor- 
gan, 50 cents. 





BYOUR OB SERVERS 


# It is the custom of Santa Claus to 
leave the Christmas tree for the one small 
daughter of our household in the family 
sitting room. On the outside of the 
closed door he always pins a note, in 
which he wishes her a Merry Christmas, 
and tells her she is not to open the door 
until after she has eaten a good big break- 
fast, taking time to chew it well. This 
is hard, of course, but what little girl 
would be so ungrateful as to disregard 
the wishes of so generous a friend as 
Santa Claus, especially at the moment of 
anticipation? In compliance with his 
request the breakfast is duly eaten, and 
the day started with a substantial meal, 
thereby lessening the between-meal nib- 
bling and general irregularity that con- 
tribute so much toward the sick little 
stomachs which usually follow Christmas 
day. A. M.S. 


© Whenever I receive anything through 
the mail, I put the amount of the postage 
in a little bank. One has no idea how 
much can be accumulated in a year’s time 
from the small deposit of two cents for 
each letter and one cent for a posteard. 
The receipt of packages swells the 
amount at once. At the end of the year 
I have plenty with which to renew sub- 
seriptions to the periodicals which I find 
so necessary. R. EK. D. 


.& Tf you have a boy or girl, get him or 
her a bird book. Nothing will keep a 
child so thoroughly interested in outdoor 
life. And it isn’t necessary that he 
should go far from home. When once he 
is interested, the front lawn and the back 
yard take on new meaning. There are 
several good bird books, some of them 
very moderate in price and yet so com- 
plete as to enable one to name almost all 
the common birds. Our two boys, aged 
six and eight, have already learned that 
to build bird houses and listen to bird 
songs gives more pleasure than to use 
the birds as targets. Z. D. H. 

t The following books are excellent 
for children and older people taking up 
bird study. They will be sent, postpaid, 
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at the prices quoted: The Bird World, 
Hoffman, 75 cents; The First Book of 
Birds, Olive Thorne Miller, $1; The Sec- 
ond Book of Birds, Miller, $1; Bird 
Ways, Miller, $1.25; Birderaft, Mabel 
Osgood Wright, $2; Gray Lady and the 
Birds, Wright, $1.75; Bird Life, Chap- 
man, $2; Handbook of Birds of Eastern 
North America, Chapman, $3. Address 
Book Department, care of this magazine. 
The Editors. 


@ Being very much averse to seeing moth- 
ers use their own handkerchiefs for the 
baby’s nose, mouth or eyes, I determined 
that this shouldnever happen with my little 
one. So one of her early Christmas pres- 
ents was a box of red and blue-bordered 
children’s handkerchiefs. There is no 
danger of these becoming mixed with 
others, and they are kept for her use 
only. L. G. M. 


© Tt is time for the annual controversy 
whether or not to teach the children to 
believe in Santa Claus. My way may 
commend itself to some puzzled mother. 
I have two very imaginative children, 
whom I have told of Santa Claus as I 
have told them about St Valentine, ete. 
Each year since they could talk they 
have each bought or made simple, inex- 
pensive gifts for each other and for 
playmates. In this way the giving as 
well as receiving is impressed on them. 
They hang up their stockings and Santa 
Claus fills them. Of such gifts as come 
from near relatives I tell nothing about 
the origin. Those from neighbors, I tell 
about, and instruct them to thank their 
donors when they see them. I have al- 
ways told them as I have been working 
on Christmas gifts that old Santa has so 
many to look after that the mothers and 
fathers and even little folks have to help 
him out or somebody would be disap- 
pointed. So I think young as they are— 
three and seven—their “ Santa Claus” is 
a general name for the spirit of Christmas 
time and there will be none of the awak- 
ening shock of disappointment made so 
much of recently in print. Yet they have 
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had the beauty of the dear old myth and 
enjoyed the mystery—and shared in it 
themselves. Mrs W. P. G. 


[7 Why not let the children believe in 
Santa Claus during the earlier years 
when all the world is fairyland in their 
eyes? We have found but one person 
who ascribed, or pretended to ascribe, to 
the Santa Claus fable the least evil in- 
fluence upon his mental and spiritual de- 
velopment, and we very much doubt his 
sincerity. . However, parents whose con- 
viction will not allow them to maintain 
the fable can follow the suggestion here 
given, which is ingenious and seems logical 
and harmless. The Editors. 


¢@ The custom of hanging Christmas 
greens outside the windows and doors 
was new to me when I first saw it in 
our new city home. It seems to bring 
the greeting a little nearer to outsiders 
and, L doubt not, the cold air helps to 
keep the leaves fresh a longer time. The 
work of clearing up is considerably less 
for the housekeeper. C. P. A. 


€ One of Baby’s favorite playthings in 
cold weather is the small, hot-water 
bottle. She will shake it and kick it and 
bite it, and it in return keeps her little 
hands and limbs warm. ‘The three-year- 
old baby likes it with a handkerchief 
fastened about it for a doll and our 
“dear warm Betty” often soothes the 
babies to sleep by her little warm body, 
snuggled up close to theirs. This might 
give a valuable suggestion to manufac- 
turers of rubber goods. M. 


¢ When visiting, do not sit on the edge 
of the mattress, even though you are in 
the habit of doing this at home. It is 
possible that your hostess will not be 
pleased to see the sides of her guest-room 
mattress flattened, as they surely will 
be after such treatment. L. M. F. 


© Up at the top of our circular staircase, 
where one can look down over the railing 
into the big hall below, our presents are 
piled high on Christmas eve. Down in the 
hall the expectant family party gathers, 
each person having a chair or table re- 
served for his gifts. One by one, pack- 
ages of all shapes and sizes are lowered 
on a cord with a hook attached, and dis- 
tributed among the owners below. Two 
excited little girls engineer the fastening 
and lowering process, special tables being 
reserved for their gifts downstairs. The 
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air of mystery which surrounds these 
packages as they descend, one at a time, 
through the air surpasses even that of 
the Christmas tree, moreover one of the 
pleasantest features of Christmas is pro- 
longed. With a little scheming’ stair- 
cases of other descriptions may lend 
themselves to this same idea. K. M. 


© Last Christmas my boy received a 
homemade desk stocked with a very gen- 
erous supply of cheap paper, pencils, 
crayons, paints, a knife, rubber eraser, 
scissors, ruler, two or three good games 
and a book or two. He’s still enjoying 
them, though paper and pencils have been 
replenished. The paper, being cheap, he 
drew and painted to his heart’s content. 
Some shingles gave him material on 
which to use his knife. He was the envy 
of his playmates, whose more expensive 
toys were soon broken. His desk was a 
very substantial one of hard pine, and 
was large enough to give him plenty of 
room for his belongings. This year his 
portion will be a plane, saw, hammer and 
screw driver, with some soft, thin wood 
and plenty of nails, tacks and screws. 
He’s only seven, but he’s handy with tools 
and his contentment will compensate for 
the noise. W. P. G. 


© Upon opening a dainty box of sta- 
tionery that a good friend had sent me 
last Christmas, I found a note reading as 
follows: ‘‘ When you feel that the darkest 
hour of the first week of 1909 has ar- 
rived, search your envelopes until a bit 
of brightness you find. Then stop 
searching. When the shadows fall heav- 
iest the next week, try again; and so on 
and on for ten weeks.” I did as re- 
quested, and found each week a bright 
new dime, with directions for its use. At 
the end of the ten weeks my envelopes 
had treated me to stamps, a trolley 
ride, a grapefruit, three oranges, a maga- 
zine, milk chocolate, chocolate crackers, 
flowers, two fine red apples and old- 
fashioned molasses taffy. And during all 
these weeks I had the fun of guessing 
what was in store for me. F.S. N. 


# Three little folks of my acquaintance 
received their gifts last Christmas after 
a plan which was new to me and proved 
successful in filling the day with happi- 
ness for the family. It was 2--anged by 
the mother and father that the two girls 
and their brother should receive each a 
gift or gifts at hourly intervals, instead 
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of having them all at once in the morn- 
ing. The larger things, like the boy’s 
train of cars on its track, with the sta- 
tions, switches, ete, were bestowed early, 
because they involved much activity on the 
part of the new owner. Candy came 
later and other things which were quite 
as timely after the morning hours. There 
was a tree, as usual, the fruits whereof 
were garnered as described. Jay. 


© We disliked the idea of having our 
children go to the river or park for skat- 
ing, so we turned on our hose and iced 
our cement driveway. We now have an 
ideal place for them. A large back yard 
could be iced at small expense. We have 
a water meter, but rosy cheeks, healthy 
appetites and small use for the family 
doctor more than repay us for the slight 
increase in tax. A. W. T. 


# It does not take long to discover the 
great superiority in household use of a 
magazine which is not too bulky to be 
utilized as a book, whether in reading for 
entertainment or instruction or following 
in the kitchen as a cook book or manual 
of housework. I have no maid, and find 
this excellent and helpful magazine al- 
most a substitute for one. It can be kept 
beside me on the table or shelf, without 
covering up my work nor getting in the 
way. I hope the size will not be changed. 
Helo ls 

(* This is a representative letter of 
the many which have been received in the 
past year. The Editors. 


# A friend of mine wished to make a 
Christmas gift of money to a needy rela- 
tive, whose sensitiveness she feared to 
offend. She secured a pretty little ever- 
‘green tree, about two feet high, which 
she planted in a pot, tying the latter in 
dark green crepe paper with red ribbons. 
She then obtained bright new coins of 
the current year, in all denominations, 
to the amount of the ten dollars that she 
wished to give. It happened that she 
could not get satisfactory coins from the 
bank, so she sent to the mint, thus secur- 
ing perfectly new ones. These she tied 
in small squares of crepe paper, in white, 
red, green and the holly design, bunching 
the corners up like the petals of a flower, 
and hanging them with scarlet baby rib- 
bons on the little tree. The recipient 
was enchanted, all suggestion of charity 
being forgotten in her pleasure in the 
pretty thoughtfulness of the gift. As she 
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needed the money, she elipped the little 
papers at the bottom, a few at a time, 
removing the coins without dismantling 
the tree, which remained a bright spot 
in her room until spring. A. S. 


© My husband designed an arrangement 
to coal the furnace easily in case no man 
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was available for this purpose. A steel 
cable is stretched across the cellar in 
front of the furnace and inclined at such 
an angle that as the scoop, filled with 
coal, is drawn toward the furnace it is 
elevated to the proper level. A suspen- 
sion line, three to four feet long, is at- 
tached to an ordinary -iron or wooden 
pulley block at the top; the lower end is 
passed through a hole drilled through the 
scoop handle. This point is attached at 
the center of gravity of the scoop so that 
it hangs as shown in the eut. A very 
convenient feature of the arrangement is 
that the scoop automatically returns to 
the coal pile if released, hence it is always 
ready for use, and just where it belongs. 
The suspension wire allows a good swing 
of the scoop, so that coal can be thrown 
to any position on a large grate. H. N. 


* Our two families—or rather, the two 
branches of our family—united last year 
in a plan for what we ealled a ten-cent 
Christmas tree. There were fourteen of 
us, all told, and we agreed that each per- 
son was to give every other person a 
gift to cost not more than ten cents; in 
fact, the most of them cost ten cents. 
Thus there was something like two hun- 
dred gifts on our tree. One of the men 
was Santa Claus, and it was agreed that 
every gift should be opened and exhibited 
to the company when bestowed by Santa. 
This ceremony occupied an entire after- 
noon and made no end of fun. The 
reader can imagine the variety of gifts, 
useful, ornamental and humorous, from 
the five and ten-cent store, from grocery 
stores, hardware stores and almost every 
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other sort of place. The total expendi- 
ture of time and money was small in pro- 
portion to the good time achieved. Jay. 


© An electrical engineer, who is also an 
artist of no mean ability, points out what 
he regards as a mistake in the placing 
of electric side lights on chimney breasts, 
as is so frequently done. “The idea of 
placing them so,” he says, “is borrowed 
from the old-time candlesticks on the 
mantel. The light of the candle, soft 
and mellow, blended well with firelight 
and only enhanced the cheerful glow of 
the fire. Not so the clear, sharp light of 
electricity. It dulls the firelight and de- 
tracts sadly from the beauty of the open 
fire, which should be the center of any 
room so fortunate as to possess one.” 
J. M.S. 


€ A little girl whose tonsils and adenoids 
had been removed, suffered pain in eat- 
ing while the throat was healing. The 
physician advised giving the child marsh- 
mallows to eat. These, he said, would 
form a harmless coating over the inflamed 
membranes so she could eat solid food 
with comparative comfort. H. D. 


© One of the various ways of saving 
money has its little sentiment and is 
rather agreeable. A friend of mine lays 
by for his little daughter every coin 
which bears the date of her birth. A 
gold eagle bore the magic number not 
long ago, but he never breaks the rule. 
The savings are growing rapidly, and are 
intended for use toward a college educa- 
tion. Jay. 


© We added a new feature to our usual 
Christmas decorations of holly and ever- 
green. The Japanese lantern plant, 
grown for the first time in our garden, 
was laden in autumn with an abundance 
of bright fruit. After the branches were 
brought in the leaves were dried and 
removed. At Christmas the lanterns were 
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mingled with pine boughs, the rich green 
of which was intensified by their glow- 
ing scarlet. By keeping the vase, or 
vases, partly filled with water, the pine 
needles retain their freshness for a long 
time. L. D. 


¢ I was very much pleased with the way 
my next-door neighbor called her chil- 
dren. She blew a little whistle, and each 
child had a special signal. Harry’s was 
two long blasts and one short one, Rob- 
ert’s one long and one short, and Mary’s 
one long. Three short notes was the gen- 
eral signal for all. ‘When the signal 
sounded the child for whom it was in- 
tended excused himself and went home 
at once. If other mothers knew how in- 
finitely more efficient, agreeable and even 
refined was that five-cent whistle than 
shrill, ear-splitting screams, they would 
invest in one immediately. M. E. R. 


© At Christmas dinner last year, where 
the present writer was a guest, the dining 
room was darkened, though it was after- 
noon, and filled with the flickering shad- 
ows of candlelight. The plum pudding 
arrived, not on fire with brandy, but 
ablaze with the tiny stars of the familiar 
“ sparklets ”—if that is the correct name 
—whose sticks had been planted in its 
surface. The little sparks are quite harm- 
less, and beautiful when used in this 
Way. Jay. 


© If the Christmas shopper will always 
have a pencil fastened conveniently either 
to the shopping bag, to the muff chain or 
a special neck chain and write her own 
name and address upon each parcel imme- 
diately it is handed her by the shop at- 
tendant, there need be no anxiety about 
losing parcels. The shops will see that 
parcels forgotten in the rush reach the 
purchaser. But don’t wait a second be- 
fore writing the full name and directions. 
.L 
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[EDITOR’s NotE—This department is a free expression of opinion, to which all are cordially invited. 


The inducement is not money, but the well-being of our ‘‘ Family.’’] 


WhatShould Margaret Do? 


Dear Eptror—I read the story of The 
Little- Foxes in October with great inter- 
est and would ‘like to write of a somewhat 
similar case with which I am familiar. 

About seven years ago a girl friend of 
mine married and moved several hundreds 
of miles from all friends and _ relatives. 
She was just out of school where she had 
been very popular and had always had 
the pretty clothes which a young girl 
loves. She had‘a little money, but turned 
it all over to her husband to pay on their 
house. 

About a year later their little girl was 
born and John got his first “ raise”’ Mar- 
garet’s pretty clothes. were fast giving 
out, but as they were still paying for 
their house she did not like to ask John 
for money, and he did not seem to notice 
that her wardrobe needed replenishing. 

Margaret’s sister was married to a man 
whose salary was much smaller than 
John’s, but he always seemed to take 
pleasure in buying her pretty clothes. 
Katherine would often say to Margaret 
when they visited each other, “Why do 
you wear those old clothes? John ean 
afford to get others for , ou,’ and Mar- 
garet would change the subject, for she 
did not wish anything said against her 
husband. 

Finally, about .three years ago, she 
coaxed him to give her an allowance for 
the house and to clothe herself and baby, 
and he promised her, grudgingly, fifty 
dollars a month. On this amount she is 
expected to run her house, pay all bills 
and clothe herself and little girl. John 
1s now getting something over three hun- 
dred dollars a month and Margaret is 
still getting fifty dollars. 

_ They live in a small town on the Atlan- 
tie coast where many wealthy people 20 
each year, and as Margaret is a sweet, 
well-educated girl, and John is promi- 
nent in business circles, they are always 


included in the good times. When Mar- 
garet tells John she would rather stay 
home than wear her same old clothes, he 
gets very angry and accuses her of being 
dissatisfied. When she tries to reason 
with him, and tell him she needs nice 
clothes, he tells her she is always want- 
ing something and is always buying new 
things. 

Any woman who reads this will under- 
stand how many. clothes a woman ean 
buy after she pays all grocery, meat and 
milk bills, even though she does the most 
of her washing to enable her to save a 
little bit of the money which goes so fast. 

When Margaret points out to her hus- 
band that he has the highest priced tail- 
ors make a suit for him every year, he 
replies that it is his own money, that he 
earns it. He cannot understand why the 
suit she bought two years ago, and which 
cost about one-third of what he pays for 
his suits, is not plenty good enough for 
another year. He asks her what she does 
with all the money she saves. 

In the small town there is nothing she 
can get to do to earn a little money, even 
if her husband would allow her to do it. 

Is this an uncommon ease, or are there 
others who are situated in the same class? 
Are there other women who scrimp and 
save at home and strive to keep up ap- 
pearances, and are such women supposed . 
to be proud of their husbands? 

What should a woman in Margaret’s 
position do—always remembering she 
has a five-year-old child? 

A Subscriber. 


Family Worship 


Mr Eprror—Mr Knerr certainly has 
been unfortunate in his family life and 
acquaintances to be able to say that he 
never listened to “grace” that was not 
perfunctory. I am nearly sixty years 
old, and have been in many families be- 
sides that of my father, and few of the 
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blessings were perfunctory, though per- 
haps stereotyped. Certainly this blessing 
was neither, offered by a relative. See- 
ing nothing on the table but soup, which 
he detested, and not knowing of the 
steak to come, which he especially en- 
joyed, he asked God “to bless the food, 
frugal though it was,” and I always knew 
from the blessing how he liked the meal 
set before him. He had the true spirit 
of thankfulness, even when his palate 
was not particularly pleased. 

To me the blessing means that the 
head of the house believes in God, and 
realizes his indebtedness to him for all 
the blessings of life and his responsi- 
bility in acknowledging this indebtedness 
for himself and family as well as his 
responsibility in training his family 
aright. 

Mr Knerr seems to say that if the 
blessing and family worship are omitted, 
sincerity and cheerfulness will at once 
show themselves. I have known of fam- 
~ilies where neither was ever thought: of 
that lacked even the common decencies 
of life, to say nothing of morality. 

A, S. Leonard. 


Safety Matches 


Mr Epiror—To the admirable article 
by Lewis Theiss in your October issue, 
pointing out the desirability of using 
safety matches, one point might be added 
which would appeal to the enlightened 
consumer watchful to protect the pro- 
ducer as well as himself from danger. 

Two kinds of phosphorus are used in 
the match industry: the red, which is 
non-poisonous, and the white, which is 
known to be extremely injurious. The 
fumes of the white, which is used in mak- 
ing the ordinary lucifer match, when 
inhaled, cause gastrie and bronchial 
catarrhs, anemia and malnutrition, fol- 
lowed occasionally by a painful inflamma- 
tion of the bones of the lower or upper 
jaws, and, in extreme eases, by complete 
necrosis of the jaw. These bad effects 
have been recognized abroad by strict 
legislation in England and on the con- 
tinent. Denmark has prohibited the use 
of white phosphorus altogether, and 
France, where match-making is a govern- 
ment monopoly. has substituted a non- 
poisonous salt. 

Since the use of red phosphorus, which 
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is confined to safety matches, the danger 
to workers has been so much reduced 
that, according to Dr George M. Kober 
(writing on industrial hygiene in the Bul- 
letin of the Bureau of Labor for March, 
1908), whereas from eleven to twelve per 
cent of employees in match factories 
formerly suffered from phosphorus 
poison, but two per cent are now affected. 
Although it is true that even the dangers 
of white phosphorus may be greatly re- 
duced by modern methods of factory san- 
itation, such as thorough ventilation, 
strict cleanliness, the use of respirators, 
etc, still the careful purchaser will prefer 
to buy the red phosphorus or safety 
matches, the making of which involves no 
possibility of danger to those who make 
them. Emily Lovett Eaton. 

President Consumers’ League of Syra- 

cuse, N Y. 


Convince the Unbelieving 


Mr Eprror—I can see now my father 
of years ago take down the family Bible, 
gather in the children and hired help, 
reverently read and pray. Though for 
many years he has slept beneath the sod, 
this picture is very clear in my mind. 
There is a great difference between pray- 
ing and saying prayers, and “many men 
of many minds” see these things dif- 
ferently, but if we have had a Christian 
training we know that we honor God by 
thanking him for his care and protection 
and by asking for his guidance. 

When the writer became a mother and 
took up family worship as an act of con- 
secration, the little son threw his arms 
around my neck and said, “ Mother, it 
does me good to hear you pray.” It is 
no task to talk to friends we love, and 
if we love God it will be no task to 
acknowledge him in all our ways. The 
world is hungry for something to satisfy, 
catching up with every new thing, but 
God created us to be satisfied with him 
alone, and when his children ean honor 
him as St Paul did before the heathen 
crew on the ship, and say, in danger 
and trouble, “ For there stood by me this 
night the angel of God whose I am, and 
whom I serve,” this subject of family 
worship will adjust itself, for the unbe- 
hieving world around us will see that 
we really believe what we profess to be- 
lieve, Mrs? Boek. 


A Bookcase Table 


By James B. Duncan 


O MAKE use of the 
space between the legs 
at either end without in 
any way making the ad- 
dition obtrusive, the 
design illustrated here- 
with has been originated. 
The capacity of these shelves is about 
one hundred books. The shelves are so 
arranged as to afford no inconvenience 
when sweeping. 

There is nothing at all difficult in the 
construction of this piece. The four 





corners of the top are cut out to hold 


the legs, and on the under side four 
strips are secured by means of glue and 
serews. These strips measure 144 by 
11% inches, and are set back one inch 
from the outer edge of the top. After 
trimming up the four legs to size, giving 
special attention to the tops, accurately 
mark off the location of the shelves and 


Foot rai] 
Ietin $s 


BOTTOM 


Specifications for table 





bore the holes for the serews as indi- 
cated on the drawing. 

In size the four shelves are identical, 
the inner corners being slightly rounded 
and the outer ones cut out to fit around 
the legs. To support the foot rail the 
two lower shelves should have a space 
eut out on their sides for a depth of 
¥ inch, as indicated at A on the bottom 
view. There are eight identical side 
strips, each of which should receive three 
holes for the serews that pass into the 
shelves and top. 

Before proceeding further the setting 
up should begin. Place the top up- 
side down on the bench and carefully in- 
sert the two screws in the top of each leg, 
spacing the lower ends of the legs by 
temporary strips lightly nailed on, Next 
serew on the side strips, to which the 
shelves may then be fastened by three 
screws in each end. The foot rail should 





1 
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END 


now be made ready, and its 
ends cut down one-half on 
their upper sides so as to 
fit into the space already cut 
in the lower shelves, to which 
it is secured by glue and 
short serews set in from 
underneath. 

It now remains to put in 
place the four inside strips, 
which are screwed to the 
inner edges of the shelves. 
Should there be any question 
as to the squareness of the 
various joints the screws 
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A table which is also a bookcase 


may be loosened and strong glue applied. 
When finished the table is most attrac- 
tive in appearance and in many homes 
meets a long-felt want. 


Dressed lumber required 


Top, 1 piece, 1 1-2x29 1-2x49 1-2 
Legs, 4 pieces, 2 1-2x2 1-2x30 14 
Shelves, 4 pieces, 1x8 3-4x27 

Under stri ips, 2 pieces, 1 1-4x1 1-2x25 
Under strips, 2 pieces, 1 1-4x1 1-2x45 
Foot rail, 1 piece, 1x8x36 

Side strips, 10 pieces, 1-2x1 1-4x21 1-2 


Headache ‘ A Guree 


Many people complain of headaches 
on Sunday. It took a woman of the 
writer’s acquaintance several years to 
discover that if she changed the custom- 
ary Saturday bean supper to one of fish 
cakes, she could enjoy the Sunday ser- 
mon in comfort. This woman habitually 
took pills of some sort every Sunday to 
get rid of that headache, which as time 
went on became more severe. On Mon- 
day she was always weak and tired. A 
two months’ visit away from home, where 
beans were not served as a meal, brought 
her to a realization that the headache 
came from indigestion. 

Other women have sick headaches after 
the theater, or after reading until late 
at night. When glasses are fitted the 
headaches disappear. We all have expe- 
rienced the dull, sickening pain caused 
from the bad air of schoolrooms, crowded 
concert halls, ete. The air in our houses 
is often impure enough to cause such a 
pain. 

There are neuralgie pains that it seems 
as if nothing but drugs would alleviate. 
Hot or cold applications will oftentimes 
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lessen the pain. A building up of the 
system, or a change of the bed and usual 
resting places, getting out of impercep- 
tible drafts, will frequently bring relief. 
The drug habit is useless, expensive and 
harmful. It enslaves and shortens one’s. 
life. 

A bulletin of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, entitled “ Harmful- 
ness of Headache Mixtures,” tells of the 
poisoning, in many eases fatal, from the 
use of patent headache cures. Most 
headache cures, so called, contain one of 
these three drugs—acetanilide, antipyrine 
or phenacetin. All of these are habit- 
forming drugs. The pain is often worse 
after the effects of the “ remedy ” have 
passed away, because of the weakened 
condition of the system, and hence there 
is additional call for the stuff. Those who 
take these remedies habitually suffer from 
anemia, or thin blood, and the symptoms 
which usually accompany this condition— 
pallor, shortness of breath, palpitation of — 
the heart, muscular weakness, disinelina- 
tion to make any exertion, ete. There is 
a harmful effect upon the heart, and other 
ill effects may arise from weakness of the 
circulation. 


New ENGLAND rejoices in a newly 
formed branch of the American Home 
Economics Association, with head- 
quarters at Boston. Under its auspices 
a meeting of the American Home Eco- 
nomics Association will be held in Boston 
December 31, 1909, and January 1, 1910. 
The chairman of the board having the 
preparations in charge is Miss Sarah 
Louise Arnold, dean of Simmons College. } 
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There’s 
the Spirit of 
Christmas in 
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Gift Dressings 


Address Tags and Message Cards of shapely and artistic design; 
oval and round Name Tags; Books of Address and Express Paid 
Labels; Stamp and Closing Seals, Gift Holders for Bills, Coins, 
Gloves and Handkerchiefs; Coin Boxes: all perfectly made, truly 

refined and Christmassy in appearance. 


Sold by Dealers Everywhere. fe >, 
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The Dennison Christmas Book 


Shows them all. _ It also illustrates and prices the popular 

Dennison line of Sensible Gifts—Handy Boxes contain- 
ing Tags, Labels, Glue, Twine, etc.; Jewelry Cabinets; 
Sealing Wax Caskets, etc. 


This book will be sent free to anyone on request. 
Address Dept. “6 ’’ at our nearest store. 


Dennison eManifacniing Sompany 


BOSTON NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA 
26 Franklin St. 15 John St. 1007 Chestnut St. 
Uptown Store, 27th St. 
Bet. 5th Ave. and Broadway 
CHICAGO ST. LOUIS 
25 Randolph St. 413 North 4th St. 





When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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Sov January 


Home Science in New 


York State 


ItsW onderful Development; also Practical 
Articles, Recipes, etc, from New 
York Authorities—First of a 
Series from Different States. 


How to Economize 


Practical Methods, without Starvation, or Hardship, 
by Anna Barrows, Mary D. Swartz and others. 


Capital Stories 


By Raymond M. Alden, Mary Heaton Vorse, Fanunze 
Stearns Davis and Carolyn Wells (Miss Wells’s in 
verse,with drawings in color by May Wilson Preston) 
New Year’s 
Sermonette 


A cheery little talk by Florence 
Morse Kingsley, the novelist. 


The Cheapest Place 
to Live 


The Cost of Living in Different 
Parts of the United States—Some | 
Arthur B. Maurice Interesting Comparisons. Raymond M. Alden 
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AN INFLEXIBLE CONTRACT BETWEEN the PUBLISHER and EACH SUBSCRIBER 


We guarantee the reliability of every advertisement inserted in Good Housekeeping. We mean that you shall deal with 
our advertisers in the confidence that you will be fairly and squarely treated. If, in spite of all our care, some advertisement 
should be admitted through which any subscriber is imposed upon or dishonestly dealt with, we will make good to such 
subscriber the full amount of the loss. The matter should be brought to our attention within the month the magazine is 
dated that contains the advertisement. The only condition of this contract is that the subscriber shall state, when 
writing to our advertisers, that the advertisement was seen in Good Housekeeping. 
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“Isn’t My New Skirt Pretty?’’| 
Ne “It’s the very newest style, | 
¥ and it cost me just 10c.” 





“You remember my last year’s plaited 
skirt—the one of light green broadcloth? 
Well, yesterday, I made it over into the 
prettiest skirt I have. 


“I saw a new style ina magazine, and I 
was so pleased with it that I decided to 
_make one like it. I dyed my skirta pretty 
shade of dark green, let out the plaits at 
the top and made the jauntiest skirt you 
ever saw. It has the close-fitting, straight 
hanging lines with a yoke. effect that 
they say is going to be very popular. 
? , And it only cost me 10c, for I didn’t have 


to buy a scrap of new material.” Mrs. ALBERT FOWLER, New York. 





















There isn’t a woman in all America who can’t afford to be well-dressed— 
always in style—if she’ll simply take advantage of the wonderful conven- 
ience and economy of Diamond Dyes. @ Any of the fashionable new Fall 
and Winter Shades can easily be produced—Grape, Poussaire, Walnut, Seal 
Brown, Navy, Raisin, Chicory, Sperry,etc—our Free Direction Book tells how 


DIAMOND DYES 


Important Facts About Goods to be Dyed 










Diamond Dyes are the Standard of the world 
and always give perfect results. You must be 
sure that you get the real Diamond Dyes and the 
kind of Diamond Dyes adapted to the article you 
intend to dye. 

Beware of imitations of Diamond Dyes. Imitators who 
make only one kind of dye claim that their imitations will 
color Wool, Silk or Cotton (‘all fabrics’’) equally well. 
This claim is false, because no dye that will give the 
finest results on Wool, Silk, or other animal fibres, can 
be used successfully for dyeing Cotton, Linen, or other 
vegetable fibres. For this reason we make two kinds of 
Diamond Dyes, namely: Diamond Dyes for Wool, and 
Diamond Dyes for Cotton. 


Diamond Dyes for Wool cannot be used for 
coloring Cotton, Linen, or other Mixed Goods, 


WELLS & RICHARDSON 





When you write a Gsv Grretl S-e.r ss -p.) e.2a.5.e say 


CoO., Burlington, Vermont 





but are especially adapted for Wool, Silk, or 
other animal fibres, which take up the dye 
quickly. 

Diamond Dyes for Cotton are especially 
adapted for Cotton, Linen, or other vegetable 
fibres, which take up the dye slowly. 

‘‘Mixed Goods,’’ also known as ‘Union 
Goods,’’ are made chiefly of either Cotton, 
Linen, or other vegetable fibres. For. this 
reason our Diamond Dyes for Cotton are the 
best dyes made for these goods. 


Diamond Dye Annual—Free 


Send us your name and address (be sure to 
mention your dealer’s name and tell us whether 
he sells Diamond Dyes) and we will send you a 
copy of the famous Diamond Dye Annual, a 
copy of the Direction Book, and 36 samples of 
dyed cloth, all FREE. Address, 
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‘The Publisher’s Desk 
Save 25 Cents on the Dollar 


‘THE SUBSCRIPTION PRICE OF THE GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
MAGAZINE ADVANCES TO $1.25 PER YEAR 1 FEB, 1910 





A Subscription to Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Before 1 Feb, 1910 


For 4: Year costs $7.00 ___- 
2 eV CUTS ot (SP-00 ae 


cé 


£592 Years." .~ $9200 
pia ears “S= S00 wees 
OO sy Cars, | $500) eam 


By renewing NOW vou save a lot, 


After 1 Feb, 1910 


If you are an old subscriber, you have the right torenew NOW (before 1 Feb, 1910) for as many 
years as you like at the old rate of $1 a year, a saving of 25 per cent yearly. Or $5 pays for six 
years if sent NOW, whereas after 1 Feb, °10, the six-year term will cost 50 per cent more. 


New subscribers have the same right, 


If you like Good Housekeeping Magazine now, you surely will like it better, as it is going 
to be bigger and more fascinating than ever in the future. 

We will be glad to have you subscribe for a period in advance, for by doing so YOU save 
money, and WE save the trouble and expense of sending you an expiration notice and re-entering 


your subscription each year. 
Save $2.50 on $5.00. 


This Great Number Free 


To all new yearly subseribers 
which come to us during 
December, we purpose present- 
ing this Christmas . number 
FREE, entering such  sub- 
scriptions as paid up to and 
including December 1910. The 
only possible exception will be 
that our tremendous extra sup- 
ply may run short of the 
demand, in which event the 
subscriptions will have to begin 
with January and be for twelve 
months only. 

Moral: Send in your orders 
early, while the supply is sure 
to be on hand. Good House- 
keeping Magazine at $1 a year 
is big measure—thirteen num- 
bers for a dollar, is heaped-up- 
and-running-over measure—$5 
for six years beats ’em all! 

= | 
The Greatest Gift 

What better Christmas gift 
than a subscription to Good 
Housekeeping Magazine for 
one or more years? It gives 
absolute value and lots of 
pleasure. It is not only a 
present at Christmas time, but 
is repeated every month, as a 
constant reminder of you. The 
cost, in comparison with its 
impressiveness, is little or 
nothing—only $1 a year now, 
or six years for $5. (Price 
is going up February 1, next. ) 

To emphasize the gift, we 


have a beautiful steel-engraved 
card, which we will send upon 
request, with your name writ- 
ten in as the donor. There is 
a tremendous rush in the mails 
around Christmas time, so, to 
make sure of having your 
wishes carried out, your order 
must be in promptly, not later 
than December 15, though we 
will mail on any day you re- 
quest.. The cards are sent di- 
rectly to the recipient, unless 
you especially request that 
they be sent uy you. 


An Attractive Binder 
In response to many requests 
we have had made a special 
binder for Good Housekeeping 
Magazine; this will hold the 


numbers comprising a volume, 
and, when filled, may be put 
away in the library for perma- 
nent reference. Neatly bound 
in green cloth over board, with 
special title. We will send one 
of these binders, postpaid, any- 
where in the United States for 
75 cents. * 


Another Chance 
to become co-owner of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine and 
co-worker with it: Further 
additions to our great plant 
enable us to sell a few’ more 
shares in this magazirie. The 
investment is safe, profitable, 
available, for any sum from 
$12 to $1,200. Remember, 
that our securities are backed 
by 25 years’ success. I will 
gladly give further information 
if you will write to Herbert 
Myrick, president of Good 
Housekeeping Magazine 
Springfield, et ; 


Christmas Money 

Why not improve a few of 
your spare moments by telling 
vour friends about © Good 
Housekeeping Magazine and 
thus make a neat sum for your- 
self, besides helping to solve the 
Christmas problem for them. 
We will gladly send you in- 
structions and necessary sup- 
plies upon request to Good 
Housekeeping Magazine, 
Springfield, Mass. om 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 


Tae PHELPS Pusiisninc Company, 
New Yorx. SPHINGFIELD, MASS. Cricaco.tiL. 


M 


With bheseonplimentigy, 


Reduced facsimile of engraved gift card 
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We want every woman in America to send for a liberal free 
sample of Milkweed Cream and our booklet telling of the wonderful 
results that follow its daily use. Write today before you forget. 


This is the one toilet cream that has proved its merit. 

Milkweed Cream is not a new thing. Your grandmother used 

it and her matchless complexion testified to its worth. 

It is nature’s own aid to beauty—a skin tonic. A 

very little applied gently to the face, neck and 

hands, night and morning, cleans out the tiny 

pores, stimulates them to renewed activity 

and feeds and nourishes the inner skin 
} : ‘ BER cw ime mA 

and surrounding tissues. The certain DeyRROPEIETO 

result of this is a complexion 

clear and brilliant in color- 

ing—a skin soft and smooth 

without being  shiny— 

| plump, rounded cheeks 
from which all lines 


z 
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TOUSE ER cS Milk d 
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and wrinkles have ‘ = OBR cm FE line 


Cream is 
been taken 

good for all com- 

plexion faults. It has 

a distinct therapeutic 

action on the skin and its 

glands. Excessive rubbing or 

Sie ear | kneading is not only unnecessary, 

Dien ex FE lipu cant but is liable to stretch the skin and 

Soreom, ss cause wrinkles. Milkweed Cream is 

absorbed by the skin like dry ground ab- 

sorbs rain. ‘Thus the pores are not clogged 

up, imitated or enlarged as they are by having stuff 

forced into them by rubbing. Milkweed Cream is 

dainty, fastidious and refined—a necessary toilet luxury 

for every woman who values her personal appearance. 

Sold by all druggists at 50 cents and $1.00 a jar, or sent 

postpaid on receipt of price. Don’t forget to write for the liberal 
free sample. 7 


FREDERICK F INGRAM & CO., 62 Tenth Street, DETROIT, MICH. 


IMPROVES BAD COMPLEXIONS 
RESERVES GOOD COMPLEXIONS. 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 


away. 








EPING MAGAZINE 
ery year. 


Goop HOoOvuUSsEKE 
erows younger ev 


This is literally 
in feeling and appe 
wives and young 
among its subscrib 


true; it is younger 
al, has more young 
people generally 
ers and readers. 





And the young er it is, the more 
cheery and enthusiastic, the better the older 
readers like it. 


This because —for one reason— it radiates, in 
fiction, humor and verse the enjoyment, the 
downright fun, of home-making. 


It is feeling particularly jubilant because the 
opening of the year 1910 marks a new era: 


The rapid widening of the magazine’s field, largely 
as the result of its own labors in the popularization 
of the science and art of home-making; and the en- 
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largement and beautification of 
the magazine, the adoption of new 
standards of quality and achieve- 
ment. Extensive changes begin 
with the February issue, 1910. 





Our pages in the year 1910 
will be, in a larger sense than 
heretofore, a response to the 
demand of the housewives of 
America, their daughters and 
their husbands, for a live, all- 
around, bright and inspiring teacher and ouide 
in their larger home-making. 





The facilities for this national undertaking sur- 
pass anything of the kind hitherto attempted. The 
Good Housekeeping Institute now offers authori- 
tative information concerning household appliances 
and apparatus of all kinds, through its Testing 
Station and Approved List of household devices. 
(See Page 742, this issue.) The Model Kitchen, 
too, is a center of culinary wisdom. The work of 
the Institute will be developed along helpful lines, 
on a national scale, under-the direction of its dean, 
Miss Helen Louise Johnson, BS, a national 
authority in household technology. Miss John- 
son becomes, with the New Year, associate editor 





of the magazine, and in charge of 
its Good Eating department. 


Supplementing the reports of the — 
Good Housekeeping Institute work 
in these various phases, a series of 
articles will appear in the magazine, 
beginning with the January issue, 
taking up the progress of home 
science by states, beginning with > 
New York. These articles will be 
accompanied with practical talks and recipes from — 
the respective states considered — New York, 
Illinois, Massachusetts, Kansas, etc. | 





Co-operating heartily with us in this plan, the — 
home science authorities of the states will con- 
tribute a national symposium on housekeeping and — 
home-making in the different sections and climates: — 
Mauss Helen Kinne, Miss Anna Barrows, and 
others, from Teachers College, New York; J7Ziss 
Lsabel Bevier from the University of Illinois, etc. 


The foregoing articles, however, are but a single — 
phase of the year’s program on the side of technical — 
working methods. Our various departments are — 
the best of their kind, and will be broadened and . 
strengthened materially as the year 1910 advances. 


The choicest and most helpful department of 





_home-building, furnishing and dec- 
oration is “The House,” written by 
_ Antoinette Rehmann Perrett. This 
architect, a thorough student of art 
_as applied to the home, and equally 
practical, is the possessor of a charm- Fe 

ing literary style. She is the home- * 
maker’s personal friend and adviser, 
answering questions by mail and 
through the pages of the magazine. 





Cottages, bungalows and small houses, the best 
to be found, will be pictured and described in detail. 


Gardening, outdoors and indoors, will be a 
favorite topic with Mrs. Perrett and other writers. 


The closely allied department of ‘‘ Handicraft” 
offers our readers the most pleasing, artistic and 
practical of designs, often illustrated in color, for 
stenciling, embroidery and other varieties of home 
arts and crafts. Our designs are not only attract- 
ive, but inexpensive and practical. 


We shall continue to keep our readers informed 
of ‘“‘what’s what” in feminine apparel. Especial 
attention will be given, as heretofore, to chil- 
dren’s clothes. 


Now for some of the ‘“specialties”’: 
Our rescue work for children, through the 
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exposure of schoolhouse fire traps, 
will continue. Large sums of money 
have been spent by Pittsburg, Wash- 
ington, Hartford, and other cities to 
make school buildings safe, as a direct 
result of our articles printed in 1909. 


Miss Cara Reese, one of the most 
earnest and indefatigable students of 
civic conditions, who investigated for 
us the schools of Washington and 
Pittsburg, has thoroughly examined the buildings 
in other cities and will have startling facts for 
parents and school authorities to consider. : 





The home life of several of our best cities will 
be pictured with pen and camera. Zona Gale, 
the novelist, will write of the home life of Milwau- 
kee, a beautiful city, and the article will be richly 
illustrated. , 


Edith Barnard Delano, writer of short stories, — 
will consider Baltimore in the same way; lovely 
illustrations. Detroit and Rochester are among the 
other cities to be similarly described and pictured. 


American suburbs, and suburban dwellers, will 
be an especial care. 


Under the title of “‘ Friends of the Family,”’ hal 
Teacher, the Grocer and other important factors 





in the home life will be the subjects 
of intimate studies, the first of the 
series being “The Teacher,” by 
Elia W. Peattie. | | 


The cost of living will be a subject 
of special study, beginning with the 
January issue, when facts and figures 

gathered from all over the United 
States will appear. This symposium 
will be followed by articles by Frederich Julian 
Warne, Ph D, on “The Cost of Living and the 
Salaried Man;” by Prof Joseph French Johnson on 
“ Prices;” by Prof Lucy Salmon of Vassar College 
on certain phases of household economy; etc, etc. 





Something absolutely new and novel in the 
Happiness and Health line, and we believe equally 
helpful, will be announced in the February issue. 


A merry year will 1910 be, with no end of fun 
by Carolyn Wells, William Cary Duncan and 
others, and pictures to match. 

A first-class story, at least one, will be printed 
every month, and some notable serials 


Literary features quite out of the ordinary begin 
in January—articles by Arthur Bartlett Maurice, 
editor of the Bookman; J. B. Kerfoot, book re- 
viewer of Life; Dr Woods Hutchinson, and others. 








How to Fill Your Purse With 
Y ellow-Backs 


On the opposite page you are told how you can improve your 
mind at our expense—a splendid opportunity. On this page 
we tell how you can fill your purse with “yellow-backs.” 


We will pay you mighty liberally, in cash, if you will send us — 


Subscriptions to 
Good Housekeeping Magazine 


How can you get them? Very easily. You like the magazine, don’t you? 


Certainly! You know a number of friends who are not readers of it but — 
should be, and wou/d be if you only suggested it to them. You also know a © 
large number who ave readers and who will give you their renewals if you © 


merely mention the fact that you are getting up a club. 


This is not mere guesswork on our part. We kuow. How? Because 
several thousands of our readers have been securing subscriptions in this © 
way for a number of years. Also, it may interest you to know that in this — 


list are governors’ wives, mayors’ wives and leaders of society. Of course, 


not all of them use the money for themselves, but some give it to a worthy © 
charity in which they are interested. It makes no difference to us what | 


you do with the money. 


In addition to the liberal commission on each subscription, we are this — 


season giving over 


97,000.00 in Extra Cash Prizes 


For December we are giving $1,000.00, divided into 74 prizes ranging 


from $150.00 down to £9.00. It is surprising, too, how easily the prizes — 


are won. One month last year 44 subscriptions won a $40.00 prize. 

We will send you the necessary supplies free of charge. 

Now is a mighty good time to begin—the harvest time for subscriptions. 
A postal card to our Agency Bureau is the first step. Write it zow. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 


Agency Bureau 


1 


| 


| 
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New York SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS Chicago | 
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“The Most American Thing 






in America” 


says Theodore Roosevelt of that 
most potent of all home educational 
forces — Chautauqua 


It’s the one successful, prac- 
tical system of home reading 
for developing the capacity, 
bringing out latent powers 
and giving that personal cul- 
ture so essential to success. 





““Reading has anew meaning to me,”’ writes a student since 


taking the course. ‘‘My reading in magazines and elsewhere is 
more easily understood and therefore now more pleasurable.” 


Another writes, ““The C. L. S. C. is absolutely the best thing 
known to keep one from that mental slouch which is liable to 
attack anyone after being out of school a few years.” 


ee: 


| Colle ge is the title of a sixteen-page booklet just off 


the press. It contains some absorbing facts 
at Home about this original American system of home 

education. It will tell you how you may ob- 
tain this course without cost to you, and will 4e/p solve your 
Christmas problems. Write today for our booklet. 


Good Housekeeping Magazine 
EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
New York SPRINGFIELD, MASS. Chicago 
Lafayette Street Myrick Building Marquette Building 
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SPECIAL PACKAGE FOR THE HOLIDAY 
SEASON ONLY, CONTAINING ONE 6 OZ, BOTTLE 
RETAIL PRICE, 75c 


ft Christmas Suggestion by 


ED. PINAUD 


A gift that will last for 
months, make a de- 
lightful impression and 
leave a fragrant mem- 
ory. Ask at any drug 
or department store 
for a 6 oz. bottle of 


ED. PINAUD’S 


Lilac Vegetal Extract 


A most exquisite toilet water embodying ihe 
very heart of the lilac blossom. Nothing in the 
perfume line equals this wonderful preparation. 


What It Is Used For 


For perfuming the handkerchief and _ per- 
sonal linen. 

For use in the atomizer, 
bowl. 

For spraying the table linen and draperies. 

For spraying the bed linen and clothes press. 

For general toilet uses by women of refine- 
ment everywhere. 


For Men — 
As an after-shaving lotion. 
world equals it for this purpose.. Bay rum and 


witch hazel are losing their popularity wher- 
ever Lilac Vegetal is once tried. 


Where the Value Is 


This special Christmas box is very attrac- 
tive, but we call particular attention to the 
value of the perfume itself. It is really remark- 
able that such a fine perfume, put up in such a 
superior style, can be sold at the retail price of 
75 cents for a 6 oz. bottle. 


bath and finger 


PARFUMERIE ED. PINAUD, Dept. 407, 
ED. PINAUD BLDG., NEW YORK 


Tear this page out for a reminder 





When you write advertisers please 


‘Nothing inthe’ ‘your dealer at once to 


‘quality. of this and all 
other 


Before You Buy 


You can test this preparation for yourself. 
We will send a miniature bottle, same size as 
illustration, for 5 cents—simply enclose a nickel, 
send your name and address, and ask for our 
Christmas sample of Lilac. 


Please mention your dealer’s name. 


We know you will like ED. PINAUD’S 
Lilac Vegetal. 


Nothing could be in 
better taste for women 
or men asa holiday gift. 
Write for the sample 
today or order from 


avoid disappointment 
that may come from de- 
lay on your part. 

If your dealer cannot 
supply-you, order direct 
from us. 

We. guarantee the 
ED. PINAUD 
preparations. Address 
our American offices. 


EXACT SIZE 
OF SAMPLE 


svasy “Sl “s aw. axday, 
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Double-Disc 
ep 3<-Y0r1) we ks 
~65¢ . 
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Eas Played on your own machine, no matter whether it’s 
VY rronr) a Columbia or not, Columbia Double-Disc Records will 
give you better music and longer service than any other 
records, at any price. Get Columbia Double-Discs. Don’t 
take “‘no’’ for an answer. Send us 65c and we will send 
you a sample record, postage free, with a catalog. 


COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L 
Dept. Y12, Tribune Building, New York 


Manufacturers of Disc and Cylinder Graphophones—Double-Disc and 


Indestructible Cylinder Records. Dealers in all principal cities. 
Headquarters for Canada—264 Yonge Street, Toronto, Ont. 


DEALERS WANTED—Exclusive selling rights given where we are not properly represented. 


The Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 
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THE GRAFONOLA “ELITE”? is the first hornless machine ever offered 
at its price, $100; the smallest perfect cabinet machine ever introduced— 
the beginning of a new era in sound-reproducing instruments. The music 
is led from the record through the reproducer and aluminum tone-arm 
downward into an acoustically perfect sound-chamber, there amplified and 
reinforced to a very high degree and projected through a series of elliptical 
openings in the door at the front of the instrument. By sliding the modula- 
tor panel controlling these openings, the volume of sound may be reduced 
or augmented at will. Ifa maximum volume of tone be desired the entire 
door may be let downward. 


The instrument is built of the finest selected, genuine San Domingo mahogany, hand-rubbed 
and piano polished. The cabinet measures 20 inches across the base and is 15 inches high. We 
have a descriptive catalog ready to send you, free. 

COLUMBIA PHONOGRAPH COMPANY, GEN’L,Dept. Y12, Tribune Building, New York. 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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A Startling COLUMBIA Offer 





TELEPHONE CONNECTION 


NO, 5251 SEEKMAN 
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COLUMBIA DISC AND CYLINDER GRAPHOPHONES. 


PRESIDENTS OFFICE 


The Public: 


I want everyor 
my business which is ¢ 


ther will be so ple 
for double its cost. 
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without sending a. 
tomm. At the end 

just send it back. 

to keep it £ have made 
each month. | 
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Twelve 
Columbia 
Double Disc 
Records of 
Your Own 
Selection 
With This 
Outfit 


Here is the 


Columbia 





that Mr. Easton, the 
President of the 
Columbia Phonograph 
Co., wants you to try. 
We will send it to you 
with twelve Columbia 
double disc records 


| Absolutely Free 


for a week’s home test. 


Send the 
coupon below 
for particulars 





Now You May Try the Best 





Mr. Easton’s remarkable offer made through us makes it 
possible for youto try the finest talking machine and the 
best recordsin the world. If, after the test youdon’t like the 
Columbia, if you are not delighted with it, then you will 
never want to own a talking machine. For no othercan 
compare with it. If you have heard machines of other 
manufacture then be sure andtry a Columbia. For if you 
love music; if you wish to be entertained; if you enjoy hear- 
ing the famous singers of two continents: if noted band 
leaders interest you with their stirring selections; if the 
world’s best comedians amuse you, then you will love the 
Columbia. Forit reproduces distinctly and accurately the 
work of all the famous artists in the world of music. 


Thousands Will Order 


Read Mr. Easton’s letter on the opposite page. Just see 
how easy he has made it for everyone to try the Columbia 
fora week. Vo money tn advance, no money C. O. D. and the 
freight charges paid by us. But Mr. Easton wants to get the 
Columbia into thousands of new homes. So he has made 
this startling offer. Itis truly anamazing offer, made bya 
man who knows that the product of his factory is vastly 
superior to any other and who takes this means of proving 
it to the world at large. All Mr. Easton asks is that youtry 
the Columbia. 

Thousands will take advantage of this offer. We urge 
everyone to write us—to get full particulars. Use the coupon 
now. Letus send your outfit on trial. Remember the trialts 
free. And we won’t urge you to keep the outfit if you decide 
that you do not want it after the week’s free trial. 


Credit If You Wish It 


Tf after you try the Columbia for a week you decide to 
keep it, Mr. Easton has arranged so that we may Sell it to 


SPIEGEL, MAY, STERN CO., COMER AGEONRS APH 


you at the Columbia Phonograph Company’s lowest cash 
price and let you pay for it a little each month. You may 
take eight months to pay for the outfit, sending the money 
in amounts so small that it will never be missed. 





SEND THIS COUPON NOW 


Spiegel, May, Stern Cow 3321 Fisk St., Chicago. 
Please send me at once, free, without any obligation 
on my part, full particulars of Mr. Easton’s offer to place 
a Columbia outfit in my home for a week’s trial without 
any cost to me. Also send details of your easy payment 
‘plan should. I wish to keep the outfit after the trial. 

















Name 
Street 
Town 






State 


3321 Fisk St., Chicago 
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SHOP THIS CHRISTMAS 


Where You Can Get What You Want Promptly 


DIRECTOR 





When 


Wanamaker’s Mail Order Service annihilates the distance between your 


home and the Wanamaker stores. 


It loosens the fetters that have bound you to 


local styles and equipment. 
For over one hundred years people have visited New York to obtain “the 


latest and best.” 


But a personal visit does take time, and it does cost money. 


The frequent necessity for saving both has resulted in wonderful improvements 


EXHIBIT “A” 





Order No. AA-138 
Give Bust Measure 


$3 postpaid for this knit- 
ted three-quarter length 
coat sweater for women. 
It has fitted back, two 
pockets, cuft sleeves, fast 
ens with 6 large pearl but- 
tons, fancy weave. Many 
call the yarn “all wool.” 
We call it mostly wool, 
because there is a little 
cottoninit. Never before 
have we been able to 
sell this most popular 
length for less than $5.00. 
Send for it at once. We 
know you will say it’s the 
best value you have ever 
had for the money. At the 
same time send for the 
cut-glass Nappie,—see op- 
positepage. $4 brings both 
of them, postpaid. Either 
of them makes a nice 
Christmas present. Ask 
us to send you a cata- 
log covering any want. 





sands of others 


VO. SWatel) tle .and av eesrotalss 1esras 


in the handling of orders by mail. 

Years agova distant customer wrote Wanamaker’s to 
send her two spools of silk of a certain shade “in a hurry.” 
Shipment was made in 3 hours, the selection perfect. The 
customer was pleased, and soon ordered something more 
valuable. It came 
promptly and right. 

Trying it again 
and again, she 
learned, as thou- 


ms, 





have since, that 
Wanamaker’s 
service is depend- 
able, whether you 
trade in person or 
ask us to make Se- 
lections for you. In 
one way, perhaps, 
it may be said that 
we pay even closer 
attention to the 
order by mail, be- 
cause when you 
call in person it 
naturally relieves the store of some of the responsibility 
of selection. When you write us to do the work for you, 


WANAMAKER’S PHILADELPHIA STORE 


We at Once Become Your Personal Agent, 


and are glad to assume all the responsibility, that of buying as well 
as selling. 
And please do not think that your order is thrown into a hopper 


with thousands of others, to be ground out mechanically—nothing of 
the sort at Wanamaker’s, 


None but the most experienced employes are even allowed to 
touchit. Anexpert ‘“‘Shopper” who is required to take all the time neces- 
sary, goes straight to the stock, selects the goods personally, and is in 
every way just as careful with your order as you could possibly be. And 
would it be strange if long service in this work should make the shopper’s 
judgment even better than the customer’s in many lines of goods ? 

It is this conscientious handling of orders, as well as the high 
quality of merchandise, which accounts for the steady growth of Wana- 
maker’s Mail Order Service. It is to-day “ International.” 


DrikelasSres Sean ace. 
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AT WANAMAKER’S 
By Mail, No Matter Where You Live 


Not a week passes that we do not fill orders from every State in the Union, 
and from all over the World. 

From Porto Rico and Panama to Alaska, and from Hawaii to. the Philippines, 
our citizens have learned that an order to Wanamaker’s brings the exact goods 
wanted quickly, and at a saving in price. 

It makes little difference what you want—it may be two spools of thread, 
or it may be a Paris hat, or a petticoat, cr a piano, or a crochet needle, or a bed- 
room suite. You may want an excellent iron bed at $6.50, or a cast brass one as 
high as $500. We have all of them. 

We will redecorate and refurnish your entire house, all arrangements being 
made by mail. We have specialists for such things—they know how. Just tell 


us what you want. 


The Third Arm of the Service 


Millions have leaned on the First Arm 
of the Wanamaker business, founded in 
Philadelphia 48 years ago; and other 
millions on the Second Arm reaching 
from New York throughout New Eng- 
land. The Great Third Arm— 


The International Mail Order Service 


is not stronger, but longer—it will reach 
you safely wherever you may be. Let 
us submit the evidence to you. Try us 
in any way. 

Remember always that the Wana- 
maker name is back of everything we sell. 


EXHIBIT “B” Cut-Glass Nappie 
FOR OLIVES AND BONBONS 





WANAMAKER’S NEW YORK STORE (Two Buildings.) 


On this and the opposite page are two typical 

’ value offerings, Exhibits ‘A’ and “B.” One ofthem 

is $3, and the other $1, postage paid. Send at once for 
one or both of them. 

Also tell us what you want in wearing apparel 


Order No. BB-142 


for men, women and children, dry goods, jewelry, 
books, fancy goods, etc. The right catalog will come 
to you by next mail. 

Be sure to ask for the New Holiday Catalogs of 
Gifts and Toys. 

We have the greatest Furniture display in New 
York, in Mission, Colonial, Modern and Palatial styles. 
If you will mention the style and pieces of furniture 
you are interested in, we will send you beautiful photo- 
graphic reproductions of them, with price lists. 

It is of course understood that if goods bought 


unsatisfactory in any way, they may be returned at our expense. 


Write to-day to 


Section 65, JOHN WANAMAKER, New York 


This exquisite cut-glass “Nappie” $1, post- 
paid. Real cut-glass, flawless, true ring— not 
pressed glass touched up on the cutting- 
wheel. Itis 5-16inch thick and6 inches in 
diameter, exclusive of handle, in prismatic, 
geometric, Chrysanthemum and Hobnail” 
cuttings. Sent postpaid, anywhere in the . 
United States, for $1. See also the Women's 
coat-sweater .offer on opposite page. The 
sweater and the nappie together, including 
postage, for less than you 
would have expected to 
get the sweater alone. 
Send for one or both at 
once, and at the same 
timetell us what else you 
are interested in. The 
right catalog will come 
by next mail. 


from us prove 


The Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 
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( brstnas Candy—all the 


fun of making it at home and a sure 


success if you use Karo—the great candy 7 
syrup. Karo fudge, taffy, caramels, pop-corn balls : 
are famous. You can eat them more freely than 

other sweets—they are wholesome and digestible 


Eat it on Use it for 
Griddle Cakes Pe | rO Ginger- Bread : 
Hot Biscuit Cookies | } 


Waffles | CORN SYRUP Candy 


*Send your name on a post card for Karo Cook Book jee 
—fifty pages including thirty perfect recipes for 
home candy-making. 


CORN PRODUCTS REFINING CO., Dept. P, New York 


SH PROnUCTS REFINING! 





Every advertisement in this issue has the Fuarantee of the publishers 
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At the Cooking School 


It is surprising how quickly those old headaches leave the 


person who quits coffee, and has found out how to make 


POSTUM 


RIGHT— 


And who prizes health and the ability to ‘do things.’’ 





Ten days’ trial will prove 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ for POSTUM. 





Postum Cereal Company, Limited, Battle Greeks. Mich- slJ-S. 7 As 


» 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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A Highway of 
Communication 


It goes by your door. Every Home, 
every office, every factory, and every farm 
in the land is on that great highway or 
within reach of it. It is a highway of 
communication, and every Bell Telephone 
is a gateway by which it can be reached. 


Millions of messages travel over this 
highway every day. In the great cities 
they follow one another like the bullets 
from a machine gun, and over the wide 
reaches of the country they fly with the 
speed of shooting stars, 


The Bell service carries the thoughts 
and wishes of the people from room to 


room, from house to house, from commu- — 


nity to community, and from state to state. 


This service adds to the efficiency of 
each citizen, and multiplies the power of 
the whole nation. 


The Bell system brings eighty million 
men, women and children into one tele- 
phone commonwealth, so that they may 
know one another and live together in 
harmonious understanding. 


A hundred thousand Bell employees are 
working all the time on this highway of 
communication. Every year it is made 
longer and broader, and its numerous 
branches are more widely extended. 
Every year it is furnished with a larger 
number of telephone gateways and be- 
comes the means of greater usefulness. 


The Bell Long Distance Telephone will meet your 


new needs and serve your new purposes. 
one system, 


— one policy, 


lt means 
universal service. 


Every Bell Telephone is the center of the System. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


The Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 
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THIS TRADE MARK 
ON EVERY PIECE. 


KOPAZ 


XN “oa 


PICKARD =] 
On g 


Fielard 
(hina 


Every piece of Pickard, before the name goes on, 
must measure up to the Pickard standard. It must be 
worthy of a place on any collector’s shelf for its deco- 
ration alone. Added to this is its value as china—a 
useful dish or set, or a beautiful ornament in the home. 


For Wedding, Holiday or Gift pur- 
poses, Pickard is peculiarly satisfying 
to both giver and receiver, because it 
expresses genuine art in useful form, 
the best of its kind in the world. 
Individual Decorations, Monograms, 
Crests, etc., to order. Let us develop 
your own ideas. 
Over a thousand of our best Establish- 
ments sell Pickard. Prices always 
reasonable, 
Our new Brochure in 8 colors faithfully 
reproduces a large number of beautiful 
specimens of our work. 


Writefor it today. Address Dept. H 


[HE PICKARD Stubios 


RAVENSWOOD CHICAGO 
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_a Little 
ilesjelateyem 


66 Nace just don’t know what 
Fila 7 good wafiles are till 
you've baked ’em on an g 
‘American’ Waffle Iron” . 


Waffles are appetizing and healthful q 
when baked right. There are many =. 
good waflle recipes, but the success of 
every one depends on the baking. 


Griswold “American”’ 


Waffle Iron : 


eed Never fails. Bakes crisp, toasty waffles of a | 3 
light, delicate texture which fairly melt in your mouth. Just take one of these delicious brown 3 
beauties with a touch of sweet country butter, a dash of real golden maple syrup—! It is a morsel delicious! Or with nice =~ 
clover honey or fruit syrups, sauces, apple and other fruit butters, with meats, vegetables and cereals; in fact, Waffles can be a 
substituted for bread, biscuits, pie crust or any other bread food in a thousand ways. 

BUT ‘THE WAFFLES MUST BE GOOD. To always have them good, to never fail, to prepare them quickly—in 
a few minutes—the one best and sure way is with the Griswold ‘‘American”’ Waffle Iron. Why P Read— ‘ 

Griswold patent Ball Socket allows turning the pans without lifting. Ground Base Plate prevents spill or spatter. Will 


not stick. Plate faces smooth and polished and accurately fitted. Extra thick; cannot break; hold the heat and require less 
fuel; prevent scorching or underdone. Ventilated and insulated wood handles—always cool. 


a re Ask your dealer to show you the GRISWOLD “AMERICAN” Waffle Iron. Then : 
pecia er write and tell us if he has it and what he says. For this kindness we will send you pd 

: S : a splendid book written by Miss Janet McKenzie Hill of the Boston Cooking School, 

entitled, ‘‘Laying and Serving the Table.”’ Contains many fine recipes and valuable information. 


GRISWOLD MFG. COMPANY, ERIE, PA. 1055 WEST TWELFTH STREET 





When answering advertisements in Good Housekee ping remember “our guarantee” 
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Burns 5 Hours for le Worth of Sas 


A New, Gas-Saving, Brilliant Home Light that 
-you attach to Fixture in one minute’s time. 
Use your own globes—either gas or electric. 











cast ob Corbet 


The Welsbach Junior is five inches Thecheapness of the Welsbach Junior 
high, consists of burner, mantle and (boxed complete for 35 cents), its sim- 
chimney, and gives a cheerful, soft plicity of attaching (screw it on as you 
and mellow 50-candle power light would an electric light bulb) and its 
approaching sunlight in quality. It tremendousgaseconomy(burnsbdhours 
is restful on your eyes—a perfect for 1 cent’s worth of gas) recommend 
home light. its use on every gas outlet in the home. 










Sold Hverywhere by Gas Companies and Dealers 





Buy one Welsbach Junior Light and test every claim made for it. 
Then equip your entire home. You’ll save 80 per cent. of your gas 
bills—and have a cheerful, soft, mellow and perfect light. 







MANUFACTURED BY THE 


Welsbach Company 


—the Original and Largest Manufacturers of Incandes- 
cent Gas Lights and Mantles in the World 





+, OUR TRADE paitid | 







Beware of imitations. All genuine Ourillustrated booklet—‘‘ The History 







* Welsbach goods have our trade-mark of Light’’—mailed free on request. 
CA aes —the Shield of Quality—on the box. Address Dept. E, Welsbach Com- 
Trade-Mark It is our guarantee, and your protec- pany, Philadelphia, Pa. 
on the Label tion. 
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You could not offer a more acceptable dinner-course than Campbell’s 
Consommé or Julienne or Tomato Soup. We use selected prime fresh 
beef for our beef stock. And beside clarifying the broth with the white ] 
of eggs we force it through our two-inch-thick patent filter which renders ] 
it as clear as amber. Our vegetables are all fresh from the garden; and | 
put up the day they are picked. And the best tomatoes that grow are 
raised specially for 























You never tasted a more tempting soup than Campbell’s Tomato. New 
Jersey tomatoes are famous for their fine quality. And we have the choice of the 
whole crop—large red-ripe juicy tomatoes grown from our own selected seed. 
They are picked with the dew on them; brought in cool and fresh; washed five 
times in running water, and made into soup before noon. i 

We use only the rich juice and pure fruity pulp. Every particle of skin and seeds and indi- 
gestible core-fibre is strained out by our improved strainer with a screen as fine as the point of a 
needle—the only kind of apparatus that thoroughly does this important work. Unless you have 


eaten Campbell’s Tomato Soup you cannot imagine its creamy smoothness and delicious tart 
aromatic flavor. 


You cannot judge Campbell’s Soups by the price. You must try them. 
Lf not completely satisfied the grocer returns your money. Why 
not learn how good they are—today? 


21 kinds 10ca can 


Tomato Mulligatawny Celery Pea 





MEL LEE PEO 


RSE GRANNY 


Vegetabie Tomato-Okra Beef Bouillon 

Ox Tail Clam Chowder Julienne Printanier 

Mock Turtle Clam Bouillon Asparagus Pepper Pot 

Chicken Mutton Broth Consommé Chicken Gumbo (Okra) 


Vermicelli Tomato 


Just add hot water, bring to a boil, and serve. 


You’ll find 90 good sensible menus beside many other useful sug: 
Cc gestions in Campbell’s Menu Book. Shall wesend youa copy free? 
,, Campbell's Soup is mighty fine, 


And some folks think they’ re emart. JosEpH CAMPBELL Company, Camden N J 
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Exquisite Gifts at Moderate Cost 








THE DANCE. Bela L. Pratt's wonderful panel. The very poetry of buoyancy and grace. 
$7.25 upward according to size Copyright 1909 by Curtis & Cameron. 


He-Copley Prints 


are like no others in the world. All of the most famous American artists have personally 


helped choose the best examples of their work for exclusive reproduction in these Prints. 
‘The Prints therefore include every achievement of unusual beauty and interest that 
modern American Art has produced. 





Good pictures are the very hall-mark of a cultivated home. The Copley Prints 
bring to the walls of any room that distinction and charm which are so quickly recog- 
nized yet so difficult to obtain. This quality is partly due to the inspiring subjects of 
the Prints, but it is also due to the beauty of the Prints themselves, and the remarkable 
manner in which they have caught the very atmosphere of their originals. 


‘The Prints cover an almost endless variety of artists and subjects, including : 


Edwin A. Abbey’s famous series of frieze decorations, ‘“The Quest of the Holy Grail, ”’ 
Sargent’s ‘‘Prophets’’ and his other wonderful mural paintings, Alexander’s beautiful 
romantic work, Vedder's splendid ‘“‘swirling”’ 
figures, the best-liked work of French, St. 
Gaudens, Thayer, LaFarge, Champney, 
Beckwith, Inness, Walker, Hunt,.etc., ete. 
Delightful pictures for children. 





Copley Prints are not expensive—50 cents to 
$25, according to size. $2.50 to $3 size is ap= 
proximately 10 x 12 in. 


How to choose the Prints 
without risk 


Most good dealers have them. If yours hasn’t, send 
25 cents (stamps accepted) forour NEW CATALOGUE. 
This is a beautiful volume of 136 pp, with 300 illustra- 
tions of prints (practically a hand-book of American art). 
This 25 cents is refunded when prints are bought. Send 
us from catalogue a list of prints you would like to see, 


ANNIE LAURIE. By W.L. Taylor. A picture and these will be sent ON APPROVAL, postpaid. 
of exquisite and tender appeal. $1.25 to $5.00, 


according to size. Copyright 1909 by the Curtis ° 200 PIERCE BUILDING, 
Pub. Co. and 1909 by Curtis & Cameron. Curtis & Cameron, 0,)"ruerme” Boston 





Readsouwr guarantee on the Announcement Page of this issue 
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“Desserts 
of the 


The most beautiful recipe book ever 
published. Scenes from life in Arabia, — 
India, Japan, France, Russia, the ‘Ha q 
waiian Islands, and other countries, have — 
been reproduced in it in ten colors and gold b “a 
a great artist. ; 
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Any woman can make 
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desserts (one can be made in a minute) without 
a single recipe, but every woman likes to serve ne 
dishes frequently, and the new Jell-O Book 
tell her how to do it. 


It will be sent to every woman who writes 
for it, enclosing four cents in 
stamps. 


Fill out and mail to us the 
coupon below and get this 


beautiful book. 
Remember all grocers sell 
JELL-O, 10 cents a package. 


Flavors: Strawberry, 
Raspberry, Lemon, Orange, 
Cherry, Peach, Chocolate. 


THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CoO., 
Le Roy, N. Y., and Bridgeburg, Can. 





THE GENESEE PURE FOOD CO., Le Roy, N. Y.: 


Please send me the beautiful new JELL-O Book, 
“Desserts of the World.” 








Name. 200 6 ee ee 





Address . 


Read our guarantee on the Announcement Pa 21e. 0 fot) hiss tit s+seee 
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Withers 
Double Duty 


After Nature’s greatest phenom- 
enon—birth, comes the strain of 
supporting life fortwo—motherand 
child. The body and nervous sys- 
tem are already at low ebb and 
Nature needs an able assistant in 
the way of nourishment. Your 
doctor will prescribe a tonic—ask 
him about 


Sanatogen 


THE FOOD STON/IC 


Sanatogen is a wonderful revitalizer. It is partic- 
ularly valuable to young mothers inasmuch as its 
greater part is composed of absolutely pure albumen 
—the nutritive part of milk. It also contains Sodium 
Glycero-Phosphate the greatest brain and nerve food 
known to modern science. Thesetwo properties are 
so combined that they form a new element—Sana- 
togen, which has achieved wonderful results as a 
body builder throughout the entire world. 


WRITE FOR A FREE COPY 
OF DR. C. W. SALEEBY’S 
BOOK “THE WILL TO DO” 


Dr. Saleeby’s international reputa- 
tion as an interesting and instruc- 
tive writer assures you that the 
book is out of the ordinary. It tells 
you the harm of some things you 
do every day without thinking— 
puts forth new ideas on the rela- 
tion of the nervous system to gen- 
eral health, and lays down some 
new rules of hygiene. Fillin the 
request card for a free copy. 


Get Saratogen from the draggist— 
if not obtainable from him vwrite 


THE BAUER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


48 E. 17 St., ere eee 
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Orivntal Rugs 


MADE IN AMERICA 


Whittall’s Rugs and Carpets have the rich 
lustrous sheen and deep thick pile that you 
find in Oriental weaves. We use the same 
wools that are used in Eastern countries — from 
Palestine, Persia, Arabia and the Himalaya 
Mountains. 
Whittall’s really gives you Oriental fabrics 
made in America. 
SPINNING — The long strands of wool are spun, doubled 
and twisted into yarn, soft and silky as a spider-web. 


DYEING — Pure aniline dyes forced through the yarn give 
Whittall’s Carpets and Rugs their beautiful lasting 
colors, shades and tints. 


WEAVING — The fineness and beauty expressed in Whit- 
tall’s weaves add grace and dignity to any home. The 
range of colors and shadings is of the widest. Our 

Carpets and Rugs are adapted to every purse and 
purpose — for living room, dining room, sleeping 
room, library, parlor, hall and den. 


Look for the name Whittall’s as indi- 
cated above, woven in the back. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, write 
to us direct, giving his name. 


Our illustrated booklet, ‘‘ The Mark of Quality,”’ is full of 
valuable suggestions. Write for it to-day 


M.S. WEEE PALL 


DEPARTMENT E 


WORCESTER ~ MASS. 


ESTABLISHED 1880 





When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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First Impressions 
are Important 


In a world where appearances are 
valued as indexes of character, your 
letter should represent you worthily 
at first sight, always and everywhere. 


koff’s 








reflects perfectly the dignity and self-respect of the discriminating, and at the same 
time offers a wide choice of correct shapes and sizes in fabric finish. 


In Tasteful Boxes, each bearing the name White & 
Wyckoff, making Beautiful and Useful Holiday Giits 


Made of selected rag stock, in the world’s writing- Wew 
paper center, with this water-mark in every sheet: ADTOCRAD 


For Sale Wherever Good Stationery is Sold 


Let us have your name and address, so we may send you our 


Portfolio of 


Free ‘Bursts Samples 


of White & Wyckoff’s Autocrat Linen in correct sizes and finish 
of paper and envelopes, with no printing on them, so you may use 
them in correspondence and order your selection through your 
dealer. If he will net supply you, we will. We should appreciate 
having your dealer’s name when you send for the Free Portfolio. 


VW ALEE EO WVOROEE 


We will also send you with these Free Samples, our 
Free Booklet, ‘‘The Yea and Nay of Correspondence Eti- 
quette,’’ an authoritative book of reference of correct usage 
in everything relating to social correspondence and the use 
of visiting cards. 


Autocrat 1910 Calendar of twelve leaves, 13 x 20 inches, with beautiful art 


panel illustrations printed in three colors, with 
holidays uniquely pictured and explained, and days of month in bold, readable type, sent 
for 10c (coin or stamps) to pay postage and packing. 


White & Wyckoff Mfg. Co., 504 Water St., Holyoke, Mass. 
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are made of entire grains, freshly milled 
between old-fashioned mill stones, and — 
baked on soap-stone shelves, thereby pre- — 
serving the full, natural food value and ~ 
nut-like flavor of the cereal. | 
The deliciousness of the full grain flavor 
when compared to the pale tastelessness of — 
ordinary white flour crackers, will be a revela- 


tion to you. While their nutritious properties F 
are positive. a 
We want you to let us send you an 


Assorted Box Sent 
Free on Request 


All we ask is your name and address, and the name of your 
grocer if convenient. A postal card will do; this sample 
box of delicious Educators will be forwarded at once, post- 
paid. Among the various kinds in this box are: The 
Educator Wafer—a thin crisp, entire wheat after-dinner 
cracker, fine when served with cheese or ices; The — 
Educator Toasterette— same as the Educator 
Wafer, but toasted, buttered and salted, an epi- 
curean Educator in itself; and the Educator . 
Butter Cracker—a shortened cracker of en- ra! 
ite wheat flour—conceded to be the finest 
‘‘crackers-and-milk’’ cracker for grown up 

or little folks. 


After you and your family have tried the Fducatal ba 
Crackers contained in this sample box, order the kinds — 
you like best from your grocer. If he hasn’t them and 
won’t get them for you, order direct from us. 


JOHNSON EDUCATOR FOOD co. 
214 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. — 

















































The 


Name 
EDUCATOR 


is on 
Every 
Educator 
Cracker 
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Handsome Silverware 
Without Cost 


Except the expense of mailing and packing 









They are A 1 standard silver plate, superbly fashioned, 

French Gray “‘sterling’’ finish, free from advertising, 

and manufactured exclusively for us by the cele- 
brated silversmiths Wm. A. Rogers, 


_ These Ltd., whose name they bear. -z-. See 


Illustrations 
are 2-3 actual size 










Do not confuse 
Wm. A. Rogers, 
Lid., Silverware 
with other ‘“ Rogers” 
silverware offered as 
premiums, ‘ 





‘ souillon 
‘ Ffpo0on Coffee 
Spoon 
’ O 
XCrac ? oe 


Spreader 


of Beef 


Can be made instantly into 


Clear Consomme, Bouillons 
and Beef fea and Numerous other , 


Dainty Dishes. Use the same quan- \ 
tity as any other and note the superior \ 
flavor and strength. 


Meets all Government Pure Food 
Requirements 


HOW TO GET THE PREMIUMS 


For each Premium desired, send a metal cap from any sized jar of Rex Extract of Beef, 
Cudahy’s Nutritive Beet Extract or an 8 oz. bottle of Rexsoma Bouillon and 10c in sil- 
ver or stamps to cover packing and mailing expenses. (A set of six premiums requires six 
metal caps and 60c.) When sending more than one cap register your letter. State plainly 
which premium you desire. 

If your dealer does not carry Rex Extract of Beef, send ushis name and address and 50c. in 
stamps and we will send you atwo-ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beef. If you send us 60c. in 
stamps, we will send you a two-ounce jar of Rex Extract of Beefand one of the premiums 
described above. Cudahy’s Extract of Beef is sold by grocers and druggists. 


The Cudahy Packing Company 


Beef Extract Dept. 8. SOUTH OMAHA, NEB. 


Send 4c in stamps for our booklet on household economy, 
What to Serve and How to Prepare It.’’ 








\ 
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“Ring out the Old, ring in the New’’ 


A Christmas Gift That Frees Women 
From the Drudgery of House-Cleaning 


Every woman who receives a New York Vacuum Cleaner as 
a Christmas gift will thank the giver every day of every month 
in the year. 


New York. 


Vacwum Cleaner 


“The New Servant in the House.’’ 


is the most wonderful cleaning device the world has ever known. 


It acts by suction. Simply rock the lever to and fro and produce 
a tremendous suction at the nozzle end of the hose. | 

By passing this nozzle over carpets, rugs and upholstered furni- 
ture and clothing, every last atom of dust and dirt is quickly 
removed—sucked up into the machine; each article is cleaned 
through and through, absolutely freed from germs, vermin, moth 
eggs—everything unclean or injurious. 

With a special nozzle you can clean moldings, pictures, 
draperies—every nook and corner in bookcases, radiators—every 
crack and crevice where dirt collects. 

The New York Vacuum Cleaner does all this while the carpet 
or rug is on the floor, without removing the furnishings from the 
room, and without the slightest wear on the article cleaned, or upon 
the strength or temper of the operator. 

Made for lifetime’s wear. Simply constructed: a child can easily operate 


it. No other invention has ever done so much to make for absolute cleanliness 
in the home—to do away with dirt, disease and drudgery. 


Send for Our Book, ‘‘ The New Servant in the House.”’ It’s Free 


If you would know more about the wonders of Vacuum 
Cleaning,send for this book. It will convince you that the New 
York Vacuum Cleaner is destined to become a necessity in 
every home where real cleanliness is prized. Send for it to-day 


Two Weeks’ Trial at our Risk 


The price of the New York Vacuum Cleaner for hand 
operation is $25; equipped with electric motor $60. Send us 
the amount by Check, Express or Post Office Money Order, 
and we will send you a machine ready for use. Try it two 
weeks. If not found exactly as represented, return the 
cleaner and we will refund the money at once. We could 
not afford to have a single dissatisfied buyer. Our 
financial standing guarantees this promise to you. 


New York Vacuum Cleaner Co. 
552 Marbridge Building, Broadway and 34th St., New York 
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No, 12 $2.50 
No. 13 3.50 
No. 14: 4.00 
No. 15 5.00 
No. 16 6.00 
In Gift Boxes. 
Clip on Cap 
25c. extra, 
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Avoid substitutes. 
Look for the 
Globe trade-mark. 


— A Christmas Reminder 
Simple and good as Waterman’s Ideals are they make the best 


and most useful gifts that you can select for your friends or rela- | 


tives. We emphasize the trade-mark to assist you in buying; it 
characterizes the only pen that is carefully made from the finest 
materials. The prices run from $2.50 for the handsomely finished 
plain style up to as much as you fancy to pay for the richly gold or 
silver mounted styles. Whatever you pay our unconditional guarantee 
covers the pen. Gold Pens to suit every hand are exchangeable. 


From. Dealers Everywhere. Ilustrated Booklet on Request. 


L. E. Waterman Co., 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


Boston, Chicago, Sam Francisco, Oakland, Montreal, London, Paris, Mexico. 


Winey On werite.ad.vertisers please :.s;ay “I saw iadv 

















Sterling Siiver 
Filigree 

No. 412 $5.00 | 

Np. 414 7.00 

No. 415 8.50 

In Gift Boxes 


Sterling 
Clip on Cap 
50c. extra. 
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Frank Cotter, Architect 


The Charm of a Country Home 


depends a great deal on the relation of the house 
and the grounds to the landscape. 

To give this quality stone has been used, but 
there is a material more easily worked than stone 
and cheaper, which has the same character, and 
that material is concrete. 

The most popular building material today for 
the country place is concrete. It is brought to the 
grounds in the shape of sand, gravel, cement and 
water, and manufactured on the spot into stone, 
producing a house all in one piece. 

Such a house cannot burn, is cool in summer, 
warm in winter, permanent, lasting and durable, 
and in the hands of the right architect has a charm 
of form in the contrast of the cement with 
the green foliage, which cannot be equaled 
by any other matenial. 

To insure success, however, be sure that 
the cement used is Atlas Portland Cement. 
This is the name of a brand which has 





NONE JUST AS GOOD 


quality and, therefore, gives quality in construction. 

Good concrete was never made with poor 
cement. Poor concrete was never made with Atlas 
Cement. Standard, uniform, pure are the qualities of 


ATLAS 


PORTLANO 


CEMENT 


which is made in the plants having the largest out- 
put in the world, and which supply the cement for 
use on the Panama Canal. : 


{ Concrete Construction about the 
Home and onthe Farm .. . Free 
Concrete Houses and Cottages 
Vol. I. Large Houses, $1.00 


Some books | Vol. II. Small Houses, 1.00 
) 


for your vomele - pane, Construction 1.00 
rmation | Reinforced Concrete in Factory 

Informatio Construction (delivery charge) .10 

Concrete in Railroad Construction 1.00 

Concrete Cottages ... . Free 


Concrete Country Residences 
(out of print) 2.00 


If your dealer cannot supply you with Atlas, write to 


THE ATLAS porttann CEMENT company, DEPT. 76 30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 
_ Largest output of any cement company in the world. Over 50,000 barrels per day 





Every advertisement in this issue has the guarantee ofthe publisher, 
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The Best Plated Ware Made 
6 Teaspoons, $2.2° 


The New Low-Priced Plated Ware 
Guaranteed for 10 Years 
6 ‘Teaspoons, 90 Cents 


Bither will make a beautiful and lasting gift. Many attractive designs 
at your dealers. A wide assortment of piece 


Sat proportionate prices. 


ONEIDA COMMUNITY, 1». 


FOUNDED IN 1848 
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Can you think of any more accept- 
able Christmas gift than a box of really 
¢ fine writing paper? Writing paper is 
something one uses constantly and 
one is, therefore, constantly reminded of the giver. 
Crane’s Linen Lawn has been put up in un- 
usually artistic boxes to be used as gifts for Christ- 
mas and other occasions. The boxes are made in 
several sizes, holding different assortments of 
Crane’s Linen Lawn, and are of different tints, 
harmonizing with the tints of the paper. N othing 
so beautiful in the way of holiday boxes of writ- 
ing paper has ever been produced before. 


ASK YOUR DEALER—These holiday 

boxes of Crane’s Linen Lawn can be 

procured at most stores where good 
a AASE stationery is sold. Prices—75 cents, 
$1.50, $2.00, $3.00 and $4.00, according to size 
and quantity of paper. They offer in an unusual 
degree the combination of a beautiful and useful 
present. Ask to see them and be sure they are the 
CRANE boxes. If your stationer cannot supply 
you, write us and we will give you the name of 
a stationer who will. 


EATON, CRANE & PIKE COMPANY 


NEW YORK PITTSFIELD, MASS. 


is 
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This Beautiful 
Art Calendar Free 


No other art calendar was ever so beautiful as the 1910 


Armour calendar entitled ““The Debutante.”’ | 
In this calendar Penrhyn Stanlaws, C. Allan Gilbert and James Mont- 
gomery Flagg have done their very best color work. 
ou have never seen girls more attractive. The drawings are not 
mere ideals—they are true to life. Each page of the calendar looks like 
an “‘‘original.” 
The size of the calendar is 10x15 inches. There is no gaudy adver- 
tising to dishgure it. 


How to Get One 








Copyrighted 1909 Send the metal cap from a jar of Armour’s Extract of Beef or paper 
Armour & Company . : E “1: : 
Chicago certificate under the cap, with four cents to cover cost of mailing, to 


Armour & Cas Dept. CS, Chicago. Or send us 25 cents in stamps. 


We'll send you a calendar by return mail, 


Individual Picture Offer 


We have a few of these drawings, size 10%x16%, printed on extra 
heavy paper, with calendar dates and all printing eliminated, which we will 
send prepaid for 25 cents each. Or we'll send the four separate draw: 
@ ings of this size and the calendar all for $1, express prepaid. 
| These separate plates are ideal for framing. 


Why This Offer is Made 


We want you to know the hundred uses for a good extract of 
beef—not in the sick room, but in the kitchen. 


9 
MA rimours 
Extract of Beef 


We are willing to give you the calendar 
simply to get you to use one jar. For you’ll 
never be without the extract once you know 
what it means. 

Addit to soups and to gravies. See what 

“your people say. 

Impart it to ‘‘left-overs’””—see how it fresh- 
ens them. Make stews from the parts of 
meat that you now throw away. Note how 
goodthey are. But be sure youget Armour’s. 

Extracts costing a trifle less go but one- 
fourth as far. Just try one jar of Armour’s. 
Learn at least one of its hundred uses. 


ARMOUR sx» COMPANY 
CHICAGO 


Velesgs Sleutbures 












Copyrighted 1909 
Armour & Company 
Chicago 


Get these four beautiful drawings 
in the Armour calendar with the top 
from your first jar of Armour’s Extract 
of Beef, and 4c for mailing, 

Address Armour & Co., Chicago, 
Dept.CsS. 

Save the library slips in Extract of 
Beef jars. They get you magazines free. 














WHY CREME SIMON? 


Creme Simon is a truly greaseless cold cream. It can be removed instantly by cold water. 
Creme Simon nourishes but does not clog up the pores. It softens and whitens the skin. 
Creme Simon, containing no fatty substance, cannot become rancid. It is antiseptie. 
Creme Simon is not a cosmetic to cover up the imperfections of the skin. It removes them by 
curing them. 
Creme Simon contains only pure ingredients. The strictest antiseptic regulations govern its 
manufacture in the laboratories. 
Creme Simon need only be applied lightly and in moderation. A jar lasts a long time. 
Creme Simon serves the whole family. Even the father uses it after shaving. 
These are the reasons why discriminating women use Creme Simon in preference to all others. 
Have you ever considered whether the cream you are now using can stand the above analysis ? 
Cold cream is the most important article on your dressing table. Do you get the best? We will 
prove the value of Creme Simon by sending you three liberal samples (worth 25c) if you will send us 


10c to pay postage. 
J. SIMON & CIE Offer 402 2 CLIFF STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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“I need not worry about \N 


the lining in my new 
coat. When it came from 
the store I made certain 
of the Suskana Satin 
guarantee La8, 


MM 





THIS TAG 
CERTIFIES THAT THE 
GARMENT 15 LINED WITH 


~ Suskana Satin 
*Glintola Quality. 


GUARANTEED 
SHOULD THE LINING GIVE UNSATISFACTORY WEAR 
WE WILL _RE-LINE THE GARMENT FREE OF CHARGE 
IF IT 15 RETURNED TO US EXPRESS PREPAID WITH THIS TAG. 


Susguehanna Silk Mills 


MAKERS OF 
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Read this tag and consider its 
meaning. We are directly re- 
sponsible to you for the full wear 
value of the lining in every gar- 
ment lined with 


SUSKANA SATINS 


Guaranteed 


MM 


eases 


You can buy garments bearing the Suskana Guarantee 
Tag with perfect confidence. 

When buying satins by the yard, you can identify Suskana 

Guaranteed Satins by the word “Suskana” on the selvage. 

They come in three qualities —Luxura, Glintola, Wear- 

weav. ‘The same unqualified guarantee applies to all. 


WRITE FOR THE SUSKANA BOOKLET 


It contains samples of all the Suskana Dress and Lining 
Silks and suggests their uses. 


Susquehanna Silk Mills, D7 a Fest 17th Street, ENet York 


Suskana Silks are also used for Men’s and Boys’ Neckwear. 
Look for the Suskana Label. 


See 
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S, Rinner’s Satin 


In purchasing Ready-Made Fur and Cloth garments the discrimina- 
ting shopper will always insist on this label.— 





The Satin Lining 
inthis garment is 
GUARANTEED TO WEAR TWO 
SEASONS 


MANUFACTURED BY 


William Skinner Mfg. Co. 








She knows by long experience what the Skinner Label stands for, — 
absolute satisfaction in satin liming. Skinner’s Satin has always met every 
test, and to-day millions of women are ready to testify to its surpassing 
excellence. . | 


HLWS'S. SINNIMS NILWS S.Y3NNIMS NILWS SA INNIMS 





At your Dry Goods Store ask for Skinner’s Satin and always 


~—-SKINNER'S SATIN 


woven in every inch of the selvage. _If your dealer does not handle it send 
to us for samples, or submit a sample of the cloth you wish to match. 


W, illiam Skinner Manufacturing Co. 


Dept. D, 107-109 Bleecker St., New York City. 
NEW YORK Mills, PHILADELPHIA 
CHICAGO Holyoke, Mass. BOSTON 
ESTABLISHED 1848 
When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 


SKINNERS SATIN SKINNERSSATIN SKINNER'SSATIN SKINNERS SATIN 
ILVS S.MINNIMS 
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ON THE WINGS OF THE NEW 
COMES A PRESENT FOR YOU 





The rush of air through its wings upholds the aeroplane, but rushing air has been 
made to do greater service for man than this. 


The application of air suction to household cleaning is a greater advance over 
our old laborious, inefficient ways of cleaning than is the flight of the aeroplane over 
our old methods of transportation. 


Man ts truly happy only as he progresses; for progress is the law of the universe. 


Make for yourself a merry. Christmas and a happy New Year by getting in line 
with progressive standards of cleanliness. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner 
opened »¥ Tt Eats Up the Dirt “mss 


What a splendid Christmas gift this truly wonderful machine would make for 
your wife, your young married daughter or some other loved one or friend! This is 
the machine that has brought all the tremendous advantage of Vacuum Cleaning 
within the every-day reach of all. 


IT COSTS ONLY $25 COMPLETE 


Weighing only 20 pounds, it is carried about as easily as a pail of water, and you 


work it by hand with an ease that makes the labor of cleaning seem like play. 


Either this or, at a total cost of $60 or $65, you can enjoy the luxury of having 


your machine equipped with a first-class motor that is readily attached to any electric 
light socket. 


Christmas is fast approaching. Don’t put off getting this machine. “Cut out 
this advertisement now. Act at once. 


The Ideal Vacuum Cleaner is sold at our various agencies throughout the country. 
If no agency is handy, write us direct, Valuable booklet on Cleaning Problem sent free. 


AMERICAN VACUUM CLEANER COMPANY, 225 S Fifth Ave., NewYork City 
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The 





Truth About 





Canned Garden Products 





rhere are some mistaken ideas about canned 
fruits and vegetables which, in the interest of all, 
we desire to correct. 

So we 1,800 canners give voice to these facts 
And we each and all certify to their correctness. 


No Preservatives 





No canner of garden products adds any color 
or any preservative. ‘This is invariably true. 

The preserving is done by sterilization, after 
the can is sealed. It is done by heat alone. 
Chemical preservatives are entirely unnecessary. 
They would be a useless expense. 


About Quality 


As a natural thing, we locate our canneries 
where the finest fruits and vegetables grow. And 
we naturally plant but the finest varieties. Our 
very existence depends on it. 

Our canneries are always close to our gardens, 
So our products are canned in the very prime of 
their freshness—within a few hours of the pick- 
ing. 

Our fruits are never picked green, and left to 
ripen in shipment, as are most of the fresh fruits 
you buy. 

Our vegetables are never permitted to wither, 
like those which you get from the vegetable man. 

Canned fruits and vegetables will average far 








better than any you get from the garden. Yet the 


canned products are cheaper 


Clean Methods 


Our methods of cooking are exactly like yours. 
Sometimes we add sugar, as you do; sometimes a 
savor of salt. But no canner whatever adds any- 
thing else. 

Our kitchens are constantly open to visitors, so 
we naturally keep them spotlessly clean. 

Inferior products would simply ruin our trade. 
Products even slightly decayed would not keep. 
So quality and care are not mere matters of policy. 
They are the essential, universal customs of the 
trade. 





Garden Freshness 


Because of modern canning—due to ssteriliza- 
tion—we now have fresh fruits and vegetables 
every day of the year. 

We can have them in winter as fresh and as 
Savory as the day they were picked and cooked. 
For a sterilized garden product in a sealed can 
doesn’t change in the slightest degree. 

These things form an essential part of our diet. 
And a vast improvement in average health is due 
to their constant supply. 

- Don’t let any prejudice, any mistaken ideas, 
lessen these benefits for you. When you pick and 





cook these products yourself, you never get them 
better than you get them at any season in a tin can. 


National Canners Association 


(5) 
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Franklin Simon & Co. 


Fifth Avenue—37th-38th Sts.—New York 


| Useful 
Holiday Gifts 
Worsted Sweaters and 
Angora Outfits 


















For Women, Misses, Girls and Boys 


At Special Prices 


WV 

No. 22 Boys’ hand finished ex- 
tra heavy all wool coat 
sweater, ‘V’’ neck and side pockets in white, grey, 
cardinal, tan or navy, 6 to 18 years, Special 2.95 

Actual Value $4.50 

No. 24 Women’s and Misses’ high grade hand finished long 
coat sweater, best quality wool, newest model storm 


collar, in white, grey, green or leather tan, sizes 32 


to 44 bust, length, 30 inches, - Special 3.95 
Actual Value $5.75 


No. 26 Girls’and Boys’ Angora Outfit, sizes 2 to 6 years, in 


white, grey or red. Sweater 2.85, Leggings 2.85, 
Double Band Cap 1.00 and Mittens 45c. == 


Money Cheerfully Refunded—Satisfactory Wear Guaranteed 


Read.our guarantee,on the Anno uUn.c emo, t oh a ¢ oe cette eo eee 
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Rest While 


You Sew 






Here is a little motor that will run your sewing ma-~ 
chine for you-—you need never use the old fashioned tire- 
some treadle again. 


It fits directly on your machine in place of the hand 


wheel, and takes up no more room. 


It doesn't interfere 


with a drop head machine, but closes with it, everything 


| under ‘cover. 
The 


1s so light and easily handled that you can at~ 
tach -it- to your machine yourself—so simple 
that you can understand it at sight. 

It does away with the drudgery of sewing— 
you have only to guide your work. 

our machine can't run away —get out of 

your control. Your foot on the treadle regu~ 
lates speed — fast or slow — and the brake 
stops it instantly. It is easier managed than 
when running with the treadle. 

‘Winding a bobbin 1s a second s work. The 
necessary bobbin winder comes with the motor. 

And think of tucking and ruffling and hem- 
ming yard after yard—of sewing for ours 
without fatigue. Of the elaborate underwear— 
the clothes for the children—the thousand and 
one articles neede in your home that you 
can make. And all without weariness or harm 
to yourself, 

any women are forbidden to run a sew- 

ing machine at all—it is an injury to the 
strongest. The Bissell Electric Motor frees 
you pipe the health destroying slavery of the 
treadle. 








Bissell Electric Motor 





Rent it for. 
50 Cents a Week 


Write today for the details of our new rental plan. 
It tells you how you can rent this motor for 50 cents 
a week. With it we send you a copy of our illustrated 
booklet—“Sew Without Labor.” Learn all about this 
wonderful little motor. Write us before you decide 
what you want for Christmas. Fill out the coupon 
as a reminder and mail it to us today. You will get 
an answer by return mail. 


BISSELL MOTOR CO. 
Toledo, Ohio. (6) 


| Bissell Motor Gas 


Dept. 13, Toledo, Ohio. 


Please send me a copy of your booklet, “Sew 
Without Labor,” and the details of your new 


renting plan. 
Name 
Address 








Every advertisement in this issue has the guarantee of the publishers 
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Electric Light is Now Cheaper 


At one sweep the cost of Electric Light has been cut in two by 
the invention of a new lamp which fits any electric light socket 


— General (%&) Electric 


TUNGSTEN LAMP 





A night picture of Madison Square Garden, New York, during the recent Electric Show—the most beau- 
tiful example of Electric Lighting ever seen. The General Electric Tungsten Lamp was used exclusively 
—the highest tribute of the Electric Lighting World. 


Ask your Electric Light Company about this new lamp to- 
morrow morning. Find out why it is so economical. Learn 
how you can now have Electric Light at one-half the old cost. 
When you have these new facts you will plan to use Electricity 


immediately. 


Here 1s the lamp and the carton it comes in. Accept only 
the genuine General Electric Tungsten Lamp. ‘The G.E. 


monogram on box and lamp is its guarantee, 


This lamp has a new metal filament which uses less than 
half the Electricity used in old style lamps of equal candle 
power. It burns at any angle and has an average life of one a Raa 
year or 800 hours’ use. 








Standard Sizes—Watts Used 254° 40.4, 005 {100)04250 


(Candlepower is-four-fifths total watts used.) 





G.E. 32 Candle, Valuable Information on Electric Lighting is given 
Leste nina ae C: G.E. Tungsten Booklet No. 35. Write us for it. 


General Electric Company, ve». 39 Schenectady, N. Y. 


The Largest Electrical Manufacturer in the World 
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Try a Rest-Cure in This Chair 


. SENG Spring Turkish Rocker is the most restful thing that was ever manu- 


factured to sit in. 
of life. 


Drop into it, dead-tired. You get out of it with a new lease 
It just olds you—that’s why—like a pair of understanding, human 


arms. Lulls you to perfect relaxation. Soothes you with its rhythmic nfotion till 
every worried nerve lets go. Responds to every fretful movement of your tired 
body—gzves buoyantly—not only back and forth like a common rocker, but side- 
wise and every way—till restfulness creeps over you insensibly from head to foot. 


Magic? No, just Seng Springs. 


“Seng 
Spring” 


_ An ordinary Turkish Rocker 
rocks back and forth on wooden 








Turkish 
Rockers vA 


Turkish Rocker has ¢ 
Seng Springs before ¢ > 


tracks. The motion is confined, you buy. os 
limited, precise and mechanical. 
: f Turkish Rock se? 

A Seng Spring Turkish Rocker rocks on strong, Free Booklet orga Talk Peete A e. oy : 
resilient springs with an easy swing. They support Mail coupon for this free book. It se LS wt 
the entire chair, They give under the weight of tells many things you want to Wy > gat 
the body. Much of the strain—the wear on the know about chairs. Then go C > a 
chair—is eliminated. to your dealer and try a Seng che we aad ? 

; Spring Turkish Rocker, “ 

You get twice the good, hard, everyday Weaf > © After a minute's rest in that, e xo > 
out of your Turkish Rocker when it is equipped any other kind will eo > 
with Seng Springs. seem uncomfortable to ¢ ,¥ ao yer Ke 

Most first-class manufacturers recognize this. ¥47: ene eee ye s” : 

But, to make sure, see for yourself that your pyrite now. : ee at 
ws Vis? Y f : 4 
ie yr 
wer Or 
The Seng Company ? es ; 
1457-D f a i 

For your own protection tip the chair, MA et @ OC ee pigs Se ‘ 
look under the seat. This trademark should CHICAGO, - ILL. Ae mee RS ss ee 
be found on the spring. f q oo am > & 4 
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NORTH CAROLINA 
The Centre of Winter Out-of- Fre from slimatic 


extremes, and 


Door Life in the Middle South wholesome in every 


respect 


FOUR EXCELLENT HOTELS.—The only resort having THREE GOLF 

COURSES, all in pink of condition, Country Club, 40,000 Acre Private 

Shooting Preserve, Good Guides and Trained Dogs, Fine Livery of 

Saddle Horses, Model Dairy; Tennis Courts, Trap Shooting, ete. 
NO CONSUMPTIVES RECEIVED AT PINEHURST 


Through Pullman Service from New York to Pinehurst via Seaboard Air Line. Only one night out from . 
New York, Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburg and Cincinnati. Don’t fail to send to nearest railroad offices for 
literature, illustrating the out-of-door features of PINEHURST and giving full details of attractions. 


Send for illustrated literature and list of Golf, Tennis and Shooting Tournaments 
Pinehurst General Office: PINEHURST, NORTH CAROLINA, or Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
ESS AS ES TY CE 


Read our guarantee on the Announcement Pare of this issue 


db 





GQOD HOUSEKE 


‘ 93” HAIR TONI 


reserves and Promotes Hair Growth. 


3 


Your Money Back if it Doesn't 


° 


Sold and guaranteed by Only One Druggist i in a place. Look for The Fexall * acre 
They are in over 2500 towns and cities in the United States, __ 3 


é 


UNITED DRUG COMPANY, 50 LEON STREET, BOSTON, MASS. 


Thee Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantee th advertisements 
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Through the ‘ Fascinating stories 
South Seas : ° i) 


2 4 
Wi th extraordinary voy- 


J ACK LOND ON yes Fy 


by a literary man 
on his famous year’s cruise on the 


The Series 


“Snark’ ipa Eee 


December 


The entire collection 
of travel sketches 
and several unusual 
stories. Each article 


complete in itself— - 
the whole a realistic : 
picture of the South 
Sea Islands. A strike = 


ing collection of 


original’ photographs 
to illustrate each ; 
article and story . 


MRS. LONDON WITH TWO SOUTH SEA BELLES 


“CRUISING IN THE SOLOMONS” 


An experience with sinister, headhunting bushmen of a poisonous wilderness. Wreck of the Londons and 
rescue by the timely arrival of white men. A nervy missionary assists. 


“A PACIFIC TRAVERSE” 


Description of a four-thousand-mile journey “‘across the trades” to make two thousand miles between the 
Hawaiian Islands and the Marquesas, involving tribulations in the “‘variables’’ and the doldrums; not a glimpse 
of Jand nor sight of sail for the entire distance. The Sahara of the Seas, where the Londons ran short of water 
and encountered dangerous squalls. 


“TYPEE” 


Wherein Mr. London describes the changes wrought by time and the toxic influences from contact with whites, 
upon a once noble and warlike tribe, leaving a ghastly remnant of the once splendid people. 


“THE AMATEUR NAVIGATOR” 


A diverting account of the experiences of Mr. London as a navigator of his own craft. Sun nor compass would 
stay ‘‘put,”” but he didn’t “‘lose’’ an island, nevertheless. 


“HOUSE OF THE SUN” 


A description of the ascent to the summit of the monster mountain of Maui. All the power of language and 
splendor of style of London is given full play in this article. 


“STONE FISHING AT BORA BORA” 
The natives of the Society Islands greet the voyagers with utmost cordiality and provide a striking entertainment 
for their guests. 


“KOOLAU, THE LEPER” 
The history of an extraordinary man in the Hawaiian Islands, who, slightly afflicted with leprosy and 
sought by the authorities to he transported to the leper colony at Molokai, fights sheriff's posses and 
soldiers for his freedom—the story of a desperate soul. 


“THE HOUSE OF PRIDE” 


Involves a social problem peculiar to the South Seas and depicts the character of a cad of 
exalted pride, resting on slight foundation, yet blinding him to considerations of humanity. 


“AN AMATEUR M. D.” 
The last of the series gives the reasons for the necessary abandonment of further 
cruising. Despite almost incredible hardships and experiences the author writes 
with the same careless, half-chafhng spirit of fun. 


Other Contributors for the 1910 Pacific Monthly 


The regular family of contributors, which includes such names as Stephen S. Wise, 
Ph. D., William Winter, Max Nordau, Fred R. Bechdolt, Charles Badger Clark, Jr., 
Charles Erskine Scott Wood, Felix Benguiat, Harvey Wickham, D. E. Dermody, 
John Fleming Wilson and other well-known westerners, will be greatly aug- 
mented during the season of 1910. Among the new contributors are Georges 
d’Esparbes, A. T. Quiller-Couch, S. Baring-Gould, Patrick Vaux, and 

others, Arrangements have also been made for a number of important 

special articles covering topics of every description concerning the West 


A BIG SPECIAL ARTICLE ABOUT 
THE WEST EVERY MONTH 
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The Necco Seal 


The Special Reason for Approval 





VA HERE you really care for appre- 
ciation and want especially to _ s < 
please—take NECCO SWEETS. (7/2. 
Don’t run chances of disappoint- /% De (Lr iE 
ment. The Necco Seal identifies the \ Sw iE 
package and gives a clear title to the Confectionery > a 
confectionery inside before a string 
is untied or a cover lifted, and it 
guarantees the same sure, delicious, 
goodness every time. The more 
particular the taste the more reason 
for NECCO SWEETS. Until @ 
you ve tried 


eyo% (Koeolates 


you've missed a treat. There 
are some 500 varieties of 
NECCO SWEETS—creams, : 
pastes, fudge, chocolate 
coated nuts, simple fruit 
drops and brittle chips, and 
the most elaborate bonbons. 
Every kind is as wholesome 
and good as we know how 
to make it and we have a 
reputation for knowing 
how to make good, whole- 
some confectionery. . oe 


Trade Mark “S& 
REG,U.S. PAT. OFF, . 

















NECCO SWEETS are sold everywhere by high grade dealers. If your 
dealer cannot supply you, send us 25 cents for an attractive package 
of LENOX CHOCOLATES, or, better still, order one of our special $1 
packages in a handsome art box. Either package sent postpaid. 


NEW ENGLAND CONFECTIONERY CO., Boston, Mass. 


When you write advertisers Delse- 8) 8 Orn Si0 yew! Tl. Ss acw me avd’ wae kim eT" 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Winship Go-Cart Bags 


KEEP A BABY WARM 
in COLDEST WEATHER 


The Most Convenient and the 
Best Protection You Can Get 
for a Child in a Go-Cart 


Advantages 


No Blankets to Tuck In 
No Blankets to. Kick Off 
No Draft Underneath 
No Draft in Back 

No Draft on Legs 
No Cold Feet 


Price .00 
$5 















@ It is high ae to protect the back from 
chills. Most safe and convenient, with the 
added charm of being the newest thing— very 
natty in appearance. @ The quickest possible 
way to bundle up a child for its daily ride. 


Patent 
Pending 


COME IN FOUR COLORS: 
WHITE, BROWN, GREEN, 
AND MAROON © 


SEND FOR 
DESCRIPTIVE 
CIRCULAR 








@ Description— Made of a wind and rain proof 
material and lined with a heavy wool felt. 
@ Can be obtained from all leading dealers. If 
your dealer cannot supply you, order from us 
direct. 


W. W. WINSHIP, Mosetacterer, ond Importer of 73 Summer St., Boston, Mass. 





THESE EXQUISITE IMPORTED 
25 CENT HANDKERCHIEFS 


A trade opportunity brought us several thou- 
sand dozen at half price just when you most want 
handkerchiefs for gift giving or personal use. 
All of dainty sheer Swiss lawn, beautifully em- 
broidered in choice hand-work patterns—ex qui- 
site examples of ‘‘hand-loom’? Swiss peasant 
work. They would be considered cheap at 25c. 


Sold Only by the Half Dozen 
One of each pattern, postpaid 6 = 75c 
Money Back if you are not thoroughly satisfied 


ESTABLISHED. 1847 


| 2 1 cents 

2 each 

The Standard Monthly 
Style Bulletin 


brings you monthly news of the world’s latest 
fashions and choicest bargains in Women’s Ap- 
parel— up-to-the-minute styles and maker-to- 
wearer prices that shame the antiquated fashions 


_andthree-profit prices of the semi-annual catalogs. 


Sent you free for one year upon request. You 
will want it as a fashion guide. 


STANDARD MAIL ORDER CO., 159 WOOSTER ST., NEW YORK 


The Publisher of Good Housekeeping 
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guarantees the advertisements 
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Illustrated Catalogue Mailed 
on Request 


It is well to remember that the Battle Creek 
Sanitarium is not purely a pleasure resort, 
nor is it solely a hospital for sick people. It 
is a restful, comfortable, hope-inspiring cara- 
vansary for hundreds of interesting people 
journeying on the road to better health. 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “ 


THE BASIC CAUSES 
OF ILL HEALTH ARE 


constantly being sought for, and the basic 
principles upon which sick people can be 
led back to health are constantly being 
applied at the Battle Creek Sanitarium. 


q@ A great army of health seekers come to 
the Sanitarium to learn what are the real 
causes of their physical inefficiency. They 
come to learn such simple but important 
things as what to eat, what to drink, what 
not to eat and drink. They are anxious to 
know whether or not their habits of life— 
habits which have become so common that 
they never think of them—have anything 
to do with the depreciation and breakdown 
of their health. 


@ The importance of the above information 
in relation to the physical and mental well- 
being is becoming more and more appre- 
ciated each year, by thinkers. 


q@ The results accomplished by the Battle 
Creek Sanitarium have become world-wide 
in their influence. In its system of re- 
cuperative health training the Sanitarium 
makes use of all of the rational modern 
physiological methods. 


q@ The Sanitarium is the ideal place to rest 
—rest in the real sense. Everything here 
is conducive to the permanent up-building 
of health and happiness. 


q@ The great main building with its perfect 
construction upon modern hygienic lines, 
its splendid: appointments and its excellent 
management, offers the comfort of southern 
climes in the tonic health building atmos- 
phere of Michigan. A great indoor palm 
garden is a source of constant delight. The 
sunny dining room on the top floor, the 
spacious halls, parlors, verandas, the sun 
parlor, the great gymnasium with accom- 
panying separate swimming pools for men 
and women and separate departments for 
the two sexes; the interesting social life, 
the meeting of prominent people from all 
parts of the world—all these things combine 
to make a month or an entire winter at the 
Sanitarium a source of real health building. 


@ The rates are moderate. For accommo- 
dations address 


THE SANITARIUM 
Box 110, Battle Creek, Mich. 
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“Onyx” Hosiery 


A HOLEDAYeGIFY cor ONYX -HO- 
SIERY has a deeper meaning than the mere 
observance of a well-established custom. 


The giver implies through the “ONYX” 
quality that “Nothing but the Best” is good 


enough for Friends. 


Some very excellent qualities for Men, 
Women and Children have been specially put 
up in attractive holiday boxes at attractive prices. 


The entire range of “ONYX” Hosiery, be 
they of Cotton, Lisle, Silklisle, or Pure Thread 
Silk, for Men, Women and Children, will be on sale at the foremost 
shops in the United States, and we counsel those who desire to provide 
their friends with a gift of three-fold value—Sensible, Practical, Beauti- 
ful—to select for their medium the “ONYX” Brand of Hosiery. 
Any hose at whatever Quality, Color, Fabric or Price, bearing the 


“ONYX” stamp is the best that money will buy. A few well-known 
“ONYX” numbers are described below. 


Our new “DUB-L TOP” Our new “WYDE TOP” 
Our new “ DOUBLEX QUALITY ” 











FOR WOMEN 


E 960—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L 





SILK HOSE FOR WOMEN 





TOP”. Cobweb Lisle—resists the ravages of 498. Women’s Pure Thread Silk with Lisle Garter 
the Garter Clasp, 50c. per pair “WYDE. TOP’ Black, White, Tan, Pink, Sky, 
r , rx? ” Bronze, Helio., Catawba, Wistaria, Olive, Gold and . 
409 K—Women’s “ONYX “DUB-L TOP & Aan . se : 1 
! ; ; every fasl abl hade—re-enforeced Heel, Sole and 
Black, White and Tan Silklisle—double sole, Toe. oF gee cee rR ee ae so a 
spliced heel. Feels and looks like Silk, cic This is the very latest exclusive novelty in Silk 
better, 50c. per pair Hosiery-——doubles life cf Hose and unmatchable for 
E 710—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L comfort. 
TOP” “and “Vy YDE TOP” Gauze lisle double 106. Women’s .Pure Thread Silk—the extraordi- 
sole, spliced heel—very wide on top without nary value—best made in America—every possible 
extra width all over 50c er pair shade or color—Black, White, Tan, Gold, Copen- 
‘ ’ - Dp Dp hagen Blue, Wistaria, Amethyst, Taupe, Bronze, 
310 7138—Women’s “ONYX” Black, Medium Amer‘can Beauty, Pongee, all colors to match shoe 
Weight—Six-Thread Heel and ° Toe, Four- or gown. LHvery pair guaranteed, $2.25 per pair 
Thread all over. A hose that is unequalled 
for wear and elasticity, 50c. per pair 
E 970—Women’s “ONYX” Black “DUB-L 
TOP” Silklisle double sole, spliced heel—an FOR MEN i 
excellent quality, (5c. per pair E 310—Men’s “ONYX” Black and Colored 
Fall Weight—Six-Thread Heel and Toe, Four- 
OUT-SIZE HOSE Thread all over. Known by-most men as 
170 S—Women’s “ONYX” Gauze Lisle ‘The Best Eose I ever wore.”’ 50c. per pair 
-DUB- TOR” » Black, White, Pink, "Tan, “Car- E c25—Men’s “ONYX”’ Black..and- Colored 
dinal, Sky, Navy, Violet; double so’e, spliced Silklisle, double sole, spliced heel. ‘The sat- 
heel, 50¢e per pair isfactory hose,”’ 50c. per pair 


If your dealer cannot supply you, we will direct you to nearest 
dealer, or send postpaid any number desired. Write to Dept: 15. 


Lord & Taylor 


WHOLESALE DISTRIBUTORS, NEW YORK 
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Your Christmas Money Will Go Round 


It is usually difficult to make the Christmas money we plan to spend accomplish all that we desire. 


money go a great way, there is no gift, at the same cost, that brings more satisfaction than a year's subscri 


The LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL or 
Ihe SATURDAY EVENING POST 


If you want to make a_ little 
ption to 





Each year many thousands of. people order subscriptions for this purpose. 

THE LADIES’ HOME JOU 
are chosen for the enjoyment of every member of the family. They deal with subjects constantly in 
everyone s mind—subjects of daily thought and consideration. The department of American fashions, 
for American women, by American women, brings to over a million and a quarter homes each month 
the latest and best ideas in women’s wear. The leaders in American art furnish its illustrations. 

A peculiarly attractive feature of using THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL as a Christmas gilt is 


our method of announcing it. 


RNAL is thoroughly a home magazine. The articles and illustrations 


We have prepared an artistic folder, measuring 954x934 inches, the first 
page of which contains a perfect reproduction of one of Fra 
Angelico’s angels, a world’s masterpiece. All the marvelous colors 
of the original, with its beautiful gold background, are reproduced ; 
the third page, illuminated, bears the announcement of the gilt, 
with the name of the giver inserted by us before it is mailed. 

For the progressive, busy man, THE SATURDAY 
EVENING POST is a weekly, illustrated periodical, which appeals 
directly to his taste and intelligence, and has also a compelling 
interest for all lovers of bright, clever, strong stories and articles of vital and important interest in the 
world’s affairs. Its circulation of over a million and a quarter copies a week is full evidence of its 
appreciation by the busy men and women of America. 

Similar to THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL announcement is the card sent to herald the 
gift of a year’s subscription to THE SATURDAY EVENING POST. Frank H. Leyendecker has 
painted the original, which is reproduced in full colors. 


Please Note—In sending an order for either Magazine, the price is $1.50 each. 
Your own name and address must be given as wellas that of the person for whom the 
subscription is ordered, and be sure to state that itis a Christmas gift.. The subscription 
starts with the issue which is mailed to reach your friend on Christmas day. The an- 
nouncement containing your name is mailed at the same time. These cards are used 
only for full year subscriptions, ordered as Christmas gifts. 

Order as early as possible. If we find thata subscription is already entered for the 
same name and address, another year will be added. Address 


The CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY, 219 Arch St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Easy to Prepare 
Sure to Please 


For your own convenience and the de- 
light of your guests keep a supply of 


McMenamin’s 
Fresh Deviled Crabs 


always on hand. ‘They are “deviled 
crabs without bother’’ because we’ve 
done all the work of picking and cooking 
the crab meat for you. You can have 
delicious “devils” in a few moments, 
serving them in the natural shells which 
we supply FREE through your dealer, 
or you can tempt the palate with any 
of the crab dainties shown in our 


30 Recipe Booklet 


Write us and we'll send you this booklet 
which is the authority on crab dishes. 
You will find McMenamin’s Fresh 
Deviled Crabs economical as well as 
delicious. “They are made from the sweet 
white meat of selected crabs.and are guar- 
anteed absolutely pure. Highly nutritious. 
Make them a regular part of your menu. 


NATURAL SHELLS FREE 


We supply dealers with the natural shells in 
neat boxes, ready for use. Ask for them 
when purchasing McMenamin’s Fresh 
Deviled Crabs; they are free and increase 
the attractiveness of the dish. 


McMenamin @ Company, Inc. 


Hampton, Virginia 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 


TWO KINDS OF PEOPLE 



































BUY AND EAT 


Atwood | 


Grape Fruit 


First, those who want the most deli- 
cious grape fruit they ever tasted, the 
thin-skinned kind that is filled with 
luscious juice and has the genuine 
grape fruit flavor; the kind that has 
resulted from years of experiment- 
ing and the outlay of hundreds of 
thousands of dollars; the kind that 
a prominent physician of New 
Haven prescribes for all his patients, 
telling them to “be sure to get the 
ATWOOD, for other grape fruit to 
the ATWOOD is as cider apples to 
pippins ;”’ 

Second, those who would increase 
their energy, clear their complex- 
ion, brighten their eyes, renew 
their youth, and rid themselves of 
rheumatism or gout. These eat 
ATWOOD GRAPE FRUIT morning 
and evening. | 
The Bureau of Chemistry of the Department 


of Agriculture at Washington, in speaking 
of citric acid as found in grape fruit, says: 


“It combines with certain bases and the 
resulting combinations in turn are trans- 
formed into carbonates, thus rendering 
an unduly acid urine alkaline.” 


All genuine Atwood Grape Fruit has the 
Atwood trade-mark on the wrapper, and 
may be purchased from high-class dealers by 
the box or dozen. Price per standard box, 
containing 54 or 64 or 80, Five Dollars. 


Buy it by the box—it 
will keep for weeks. 
THE ATWOOD 


| GRAPE FRUIT COMPANY 
j KIMBALL C. ATWOOD 


President 


290 Broadway, New York 











Rees fo allitde of Po lodu fo which 
The Wilson Hose 
Supporter 


will not adjust itself 





The compensating loop never allows one hose strap to 
become taut while the other remains loose. It. shifts 
and equalizes the strain instantly and automatically. 


The comfort and superiority of The Wilson is most 
noticeable in walking, stair climbing, tennis or other 
athletics. It is the most effective stock- 
ings supporter, because it never slackens 
its support in any position. 









@ Wilson supporters are the best ever invented for Women, 
Misses and Children. They save underclothes and hosiery. 
Women’s and Misses’ ‘in lise web 25c; silk finish, 50c; colors: 
white, black, pink or blue. Children’s style, “‘stay on all day,” 
for girls or boys 3 years to 12 years, white or black web, 25c. 


If not at your dealer’s, mailed postpaid on receipt of price. Try 
them a week. If not pleased, purchase price and postage bach. 


A. M. Wilson Company 


Second street Cherokee, Iowa 


"Rit 



























Shaving and 
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- a aso Se Glass 
Ever Watch Your & Moves up, down, sidewise, around to 
Husband While He \, reach light from window. Turns 


\.on swivel. Nickel fixtures. Best 
| quality plate mirrors, 


| Ideal Christmas Gift 


/ Price delivered—6 in. dia. $2.00. 7 in. 
, dia. $2.50. 7in. dia. fitted with Magnifying 

: ate I ld mirror one side, flat mirror reverse side $5.00. 
j ating part of shaving. It would RITE-LITE SHAVING GLASS COMPANY, 
please him if you would give him a 238 N. Salina Street, Syracuse, N. Y. Address Dept. D. 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember VOUr guaran bee * 


was Shaving-tuning 
| and twisting to get the 
| light—to avoid the shad- 
| | ows? Using an ordinary ' 
Bio mirror is the most exasper- 
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Kimonos, Dressing Sacques, House 
Gowns—all forms of Negligee Attire 
are most attractive when made from 


“Florentines ”’ 


Every woman admires a pretty Kimono. The 
dainty colorings, the glorious flower effects, the 
attractive patterns, the suggestion of comfort, all 
unite in their appeal to the feminine love of the 
beautiful. 

No other fabric is so adaptable, so soft, so de- 
sirable for indoor negligee as a “FLORENTINE.” 
Every shade, hundreds of patterns, figures, stripes 
and elaborate designs. And, best of all, every 
quality of silken beauty, durability and economy— 
for “Fllorentines’ are American-made, produced by 
the firm which has made famous the name 


CUNY 


You probably want a Kimono,a Dressing Sacque 
or some other article of home apparel. As your 


dealer to show you his line of “FLORENTINES’” 
and see how beautifully they will make up. 


Also used extensively for 


Bed Quilts Handkerchief Bags Screens 
Cushions Opera Bags Valances 
Dresser Scarfs Piano Covers Hangings 
Glove Bags Sofa Pillows Draperies, etc. 


‘*Florentines’’ are sold in all the best stores. Ask for them 
in the Drapery Department of all Department Stores. 


When you write advertisers 


DIRECTORY 










Fifth Ave. 


New York 


HIOSIERS 


Christmas Stockings 
Peck & Peck 


are now receiving from Paris and London very smart 


; 


a 
: 


Hosiery, for Men, Women and Children, purchased — 


especially for Christmas presents. 


Peck & Peck 


have for Men very acceptable presents, sets of sox 
and scarfs, 18 different combinations. ~The sox are 


shaded silk mixtures, also plain colors, with pure silk 


scarfs. Sets for $1.00. | 
Peck & Peck 
have sox with handmade clocking, and scarfs, 


handsome colorings, $2.00 a set. Also pure silk sox 
with and without cotton soles, ties to match perfectly. 


$3.00 to $8.00 a set. 


Special 


Pure Shot Silk Rib, 12 combinations, $3.75. 


Peck & Peck 


recommend their popular SEA ISLAND cotton 
stockings, for comfort and durability. They are 
almost as handsome as Pure Silk. ‘They carry them 
in all colors, for Men, Women and Children, and can- 
not be had elsewhere. 


Peck & Peck 


carry all grades, and for Christmas presents will sell 
finest FRENCH HANDMADE SILK STOCK- 
INGS, value from $8.00 to $15.00 a pair. Special 
price $7.00 a pair. 


PECK & PECK 


Three Fifth Avenue Hosiery Shops 
230 Fifth Ave., 481 Fifth Ave., 564 Fifth Ave., 


at at at 
27th St. Alst St. 46th St. 


NEW YORK 
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IT’S YOU 


When Your 
Inflated Fitted 


Inside Lining 

















THE 


Pneumatic Dress Form 


REPRODUCES YOUR EXACT FIGURE 








| CATALOGUE 
Beautifully FREE Illustrated 


CHRISTMAS GIFTS 


For all the Family 
Everything for Christmas except the Tree 
Thousands of articles conveniently indexed 





You can do your Xmas shopping this year without 
extravagance—without tiring yourself all out or being 
anxious or disappointed. Just send usa postal card 
for this 450 page illustrated catalogue, which will give 
you helpful suggestions for the most appropriate and 
useful gifts for every member of your family and for 
your friends. You will be surprised to see how much 
farther your holiday money will go. Your friends will 
be delighted with your selection. If they are not per- 
fectly pleased or if you are not entirely satisfied, your 
selection can be exchanged or your money refunded 
just as you prefer. 


Hanging Your Own Skirt READ ABOUT 
Xmas Tree Novelties : ‘ : : = Page 352 


Xmas Leather Goods : - 5 5 E Page 288 





Pneumatic Arm 


(Adjustable) 










All Xmas Books ; A : 3 ‘6 < ; Page 327 

on Men’s Neckwear and Suspenders - i Page 180 

Same Watches and Jewelry . . . . . Page 262 

Koon Cut Glass . , F i - f : i Page 426 

Xmas Toys ° ; : : ; F : Page 374 

Men’s and Women’s Handkerchiefs . z Page 181 

The same form may be used by any number Complete index of thousands of articles . . Pages 6-11 
of persons by changing lining. When not in WRITE A POSTAL NOW 

use collapse form and pack with upright rods in Make your Christmas buying a real pleasure to yourself and friends. 


box base. Write for Booklet "N- | 0," or call bel aear Sigh Spleen nemo ay 
and see demonstration. | 
“PNEU” FORM COMPANY 


322 Fifth Ave. (N. W. Cor. 32nd St.), New York 
Dept. 305, R. H. MACY & CO., N. Y., Broadway, 34th and 35th Sts. 
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A LIVING FROM POULTRY 


$1,500.00 FROM 60 HENS IN TEN MONTHS 
ON ACITY LOT 40 FEET SQUARE . 








O the average poul- 

tryman that would 
seem impossible and 
when we tell you that 
we have actually done a 
$1,500 poultry business 
with 60 hens on a corner 
in the city garden 40 
feet wide by 40 feet long 
we are simply stating 
facts. It would not be 
possible to get such re- 
turns by any one of the 
systems of poultry keep- 
ing recommended and 
practiced by the Ameri- 
can people, still it is an 
easy matter when the 


"PHILO 
SYSTEM 


is adopted. 


THE PHILO SYSTEM IS UNLIKE ALL OTHER 
WAYS OF KEEPING POULTRY 


and in many respects just the reverse, accomplishing things in poultry work 
that have always been considered impossible, and getting unheard-of 
results that are hard to believe without seeing. 


THE NEW SYSTEM COVERS ALL BRANCHES 
OF THE WORK NECESSARY FOR SUCCESS 


from selecting the breeders to marketing the product. It tells how to get 
eggs that will hatch, how to hatch nearly every egg and how to raise nearly 
all the chicks hatched. It gives complete plans in detail how to make every- 
thing necessary to run the business and at less than half the cost required to 
handle the poultry business in any other manner. 


TWO POUND BROILERS IN EIGHT WEEKS 


are raised in a space of less than a square foot to the broiler without any 
loss, and the broilers are of the very best quality, bringing here three cents 
per pound above the highest market price. 


OUR SIX-MONTHS-OLD PULLETS ARE LAYING AT 
THE RATE OF 24 EGGS EACH PER MONTH 


in aspace of two square feet for each bird. No green cut bone of any 
description is fed, and the food used is inexpensive as compared with food 
others are using. 

Our new book, the PHILO SYSTEM OF POULTRY KEEPING, gives full 
particulars regarding these wonderful discoveries, with simple, easy-to- 
understand directions that are right to the point, and 15 pages of illustrations 
showing all branches of the work from start to finish. 


DON’T LET THE CHICKS DIE IN THE SHELL 


One of our secrets of success is to save all the chickens that are fully 
developed at hatching time, whether they can crack the shell or not. It is a 
simple trick and believed to be the secret of the ancient Egyptians and 
Chinese which enabled them to sell the chicks at 10 cents a dozen. 


South Britain, Conn., Apr. 14, 1909 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. ¥. 

Dear Sir:—I have followed your system as 
close as I could; the result is a complete success. 
If there can be any improvement on nature 
The first experience I ha 
with your System was last December. I hatched 
17 chicks under two hens, put them as soon as 
hatched in one of your brooders out of doors 
and at the'‘age of three months I sold them at 
85ca pound. They then averaged 2 1-2 lbs. 
each, and tne man I sold them to said they were 
the finest he ever saw, and he wants all I can 
spare this season. 





THREE POUND ROASTERS TEN WEEKS OLD 


When, you write advertisers p-lea-s/¢*sayo“I saw 3 dvern =a. 





your brooder is it. 


Send §1.00 direct to the publisher and a copy of the latest 
revised edition of the book will be sent you by return n1ail. 


E.R. PHILO, PUBLISHER, 253 THIRD ST., ELMIRA, N.Y. 
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CHICKEN FEED AT15 CENTS A BUSHEL 


Our book tells how to make the best green food with but little trouble and — 
have a good supply, any day in the year, winter or summer. It is just as 
impossible to get a large egg yield without green food as itis to keep a cow — 
without hay or fodder. 


OUR NEW BROODER SAVES 2 CENTSON 
EACH CHICKEN 


No lamp required. No danger of chilling, over-heating or burning up the 
chickens as with brooders using lamps or any kind of fire. They also keep 
all the lice off the chickens automatically or kill any that may be on them ~ 
when placed in the brooder. Our book gives full plans and the right to — 
ee and use them. One can easily be made in an hour ata cost of 25 te 

CENTS. 












TESTIMONIALS 


Bellefontaine, Ohio, June 7, 709 

Mr. E. R, Philo, Elmira, N. Y. - 

Dear Sir:—I just want to tell you of the success Ihave had with the — 
Philo system. In January, 1909, I purchased one of your Philo System 
books and I commenced to hatch chickens. On the third day of February, — 
1909, I succeeded in hatching ten chicks. I put them in one of your fireless < 
brooders and we had.zero weather. We succeeded in aa ry through 
nine, one got killed by accident. On Junel, one of the pullets aid her first 
egg, and the most remarkable thing is she has laid every day since up to the 


present time. 
Yours truly, R. 8. LaRue. 


Valley Falls, N. Y., Sept. 10, 09. 

My dear Mr. Philo:—I want to tell you how pleased I am with my use of 
the Philo System during the past year. The fowls laid exceptionally well in — 
the new Economy coop, much better in proportion than those in my old — 
style house. The fireless brooder has solved the problem for me of raising 
extra early chicks. I am going into your methods more extensively this — 
coming year. Wishing you success, Iam ; 
Sincerely yours, (Rev.) E. B. Templer. 


Osakis, Minn., June 7, ’09 
Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y. . 
Dear Sir:—You certainly have the greatest 
system the world has ever known. I have had 
experience with poultry, but I know you have 
the system that brings the real profits. 
Yours, 
Jesse Underwood. 


Brockport, N. Y., Sept. 12, 1908 — 

Mr. E. R. Philo, Elmira, N. Y 5 
Dear Sir:—I have had perfect success brood= — 

ing chickens your way. I think your method 
will raise stronger, healthier chicks than the old 
way of using lamps and besides it saves so much 

~ work and risk. 


Yours Shag dr 
M.S. Gooding. 


N 


Yours truly, - 
A. E. Nelson. 
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The Imperial Kitchen Elevator 


was planned with one object in view, that of cutting down the 
hard, wearisome, never-ending daily labor of the housewife. 
























Installed in your home it will put an end 
to the back-breaking, time-wasting, continual 
running up and down stairs to the cellar. It 
also means a better, safer, more convenient 
and more sanitary place for foods. It pro- 
vides a place for everything for the table, 
instantly available without inconvenience. 


Can Be Installed in Any Home—New or Old 


The Imperial Kitchen Elevator is simplicity within 
itself. Any handy man can install it in a home — full 
directions are sent with each elevator. It is a ne- 
cessity as part equipment of the modern kitchen, and 
its small cost places it within the easy reach of every 
American housekeeper. 


Not To Be Confused With a Dumbwaiter 


Do not confuse an Imperial Kitchen Elevator with 
a dumbwaiter. Its construction is as different as its 
purpose. There is no complicated mechanism to get 
out of order about it. Nothing to prevent its smooth 
working all the time—it never sticks or jams. It is 
out of sight and out of mind until wanted. Simply 
push a button and the elevator rises to the kitchen. 
A gentle push sends it back to the cellar. 





Ask your hardware or house furnishing dealer 
about the Imperial—show him this advertisement. 


Where dealers do not handle the Imperial we ship 
direct, and furnish full and complete directions for 
installing. 


We have just issued a dainty booklet, which fully 
illustrates and describes the Imperial. We will 
be glad to send you a copy free on request. 





The Imperial Kitchen Elevator Co., Canton, Pa. 


Dealers, contractors and architects are invited to write us for our proposition. The Imperial 
Kitchen Elevator is being extensively advertised and our proposition is an unusually attractive one. 
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Poupyat China 
Limoges - France 






MARK ON WHITE 


U.P. 
“eal 








Dinner Ware 
White China for Decorating 
Specialties for the Jewelry Trade 





_ The J. Pouyat China is the oldest Mark of 
China in France—established in 1783. 


It has been awarded the first prizes in the 
greatest exhibits for more than a century. 


While Limoges Porcelain is a rather indef- 


inite term, the name Pouyat isa precise designa- | 


tion of the very finest and more durable product 
of the famous Limoges potteries. 


It is unrivalled in beauty, unmatched in 
quality. 


The glaze is so hard that table implements 
cannot mar it. 


The shapes are the most stylish, the 
decorations the finest and the most artistic ever 
seen. 


The prices are moderate. 


Look for the Pouyat Marks 


Sold throughout the United States. 
Ask your dealer. 


THE J, POUYAT COMPANY 


37 MURRAY STREET, NEW YORK CITY 









































The Very Queen of Christmas Gifts 


What article can you buy at the same cost that 
will contribute aS much genuine, lasting pleas- 
ure and comfort to the recipient as a 


e *“Cyco” 
Bis self eines 


It reduces the labor about 95%, making it a constant 
reminder of the giver for ten yea~s or more, and will 
gratify mother, wife, sister or friend during all! this 
time as no other article at a similar cost possibly can. 
At all prices from $2.75 up. 


Write for booklet showing our most popular brands, 
Card Case Free Buy a Bissell ‘Cyco’ Ball Beering 


Sweeper of your dealer between 

now and Jan. 1, send us the purchase 
slip within one week from date of pur- 
chase, and we will send you FREE a 
fine quality leather card 
case with no printing on it. 


Address Dept. K. ee 
BISSELL CARPET ee 
SWEEPER CO. 

Grand Rapids. Mich. 


Largest and Only 
Exclusive Carpet 
Sweeper Makers 























=) A Gilt 


Expressing Ar- 
tistic Sympathy 
Between Giver 
and Receiver. 





TECO 
POTTERY 
(}) is not a com- 

mercial prod- 
uct. It is an artis- 

tic realization, of the 
dreams, scholarship, 
patience and art impulse 
of Wm. D. Gates. ) 
The designs are voluntarily furnished us . 
by the leading architects, artists and de- 


signers of the country, when they feel they have 
had a particularly happy inspiration. 


Teco Green and Teco Glaze are impossible to & 
imitate and impossible to describe. 


The glaze has a depth and delicacy that places it in a 
class by itself. 


Look for the Teco trade mark. 


In various forms :— trays, punch bowls, candle- 
sticks, steins, vases, ferneries, lamps, etc. 


Ask your dealer, or write us for “Our book of 
Beautiful Designs.’’ 

GATES POTTERIES 
656 Chamber of Commerce Bldg. 
Chicago 
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A Good Bookcase $12 and up 
FOR THE PRICE OF A GOOD BOOK per section 


66 
















SECTIONAL 
BOOKCASE 
| aH Oe 





Other things in your home reflect what you own; 
A Bookcase reflects what you know! 


cae: 


"| HERE is no better Christmas or Birthday gift th 

Sectional Bookcase. It means something—and doesn’t cost much. 
You can buy one good section for the price of one good book — from 
one dollar upwards, according to the style you select from our catalogue. 


SENT ON APPROVAL, FREIGHT PAID. WE GUARANTEE SAFE DELIVERY 


Over 50,000 American homes contain Lundstrom Lundstrom Sectional Bookcases are made for and 


Sectional Bookcases. Very few of our customers universally used in the finest homes and_ offices 
bought more than two or three sections at first. Many 


bought only one. But it was a start—and it’s the 


right way to buy a bookcase. It’s the way we want ; 
you to buy. From time to time other sections may be combine to make them the leading Sectional Bookcases 


added, and thus the bookcase grows with the library. —_ of the Century. 


Sold only by mail—not sold in stores SEND FOR C ATALOGUE TO-DAY 
Our ‘‘direct sales’’ plan saves YOU the dealer’s profit. 







throughout the country. A\rtistic appearance, solid- 






ity of construction, with latest practical improvements, 








F A . ) Sectional Bookcase Catalogue No. 28 
Specify which catalogue Is wanted Office Filing Cabinet Catalogue No. 202 


—ew—re=<—“0OM —1W0wOWwnwoOopomnaoama ee 
The C. J. Lundstrom Manufacturing Co., Little F alls, N. Y. 


MANUFACTURERS OF SECTIONAL BOOKCASES AND FILING CABINETS 
BRANCH OFFICES: 319 BROADWAY, NEW YORK; 209 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 
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See next left-hand page for explanation of contest : 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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French Ice Cream 
Served with 


NABISCO SUGAR WAFERS 





Originality is the secret of 
success in entertaining. The 
adaptability of NABISCO i 
Sugar Wafers to the creation 
of successful desserts offers 
surprise alter surprise. At 
the next “at home” serve 
French Ice Cream with 


NABISCO 


SUGAR WAFERS 


Recipe for French Ice Cream 













Put yolks of four eggs into saucepan, add 
one cup of sugar and two of milk. Stir 
over fire until thick. It must not boil. 
Strain, cool, add one pint whipped cream, 
one teaspoon salt, one tablespoon vanilla 
extract. Freeze—serve with NABISCO 
Sugar Wafers. 
















































fm ten cent tins 






Also in twenty-five cent tins 






NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY 





Every advertisement in this issue has the Zf@uarantee of the publishers 





October and December Puzzles 


The awards in the October puzzle con- 
test are as follows: Five dollars in cash 
was awarded to Mary E. Hanna, D C. 
Three dollars’ worth of merchandise went 
to Erby S. Phelan, Md; Lorah V. Ten- 
clare, Ill; Jessie Keane Bell, N Y. Two 
dollars’ worth of merchandise went to 
Miss H. A. Doherty, Del; C. L. Wyant, 
Mich; Edith C. Murray, Mich; Mrs E. E. 
Clawson, 0; Mrs J. M. Evans, Kans; 
Mrs David C. Bowman, Pa; Mrs Leigh 
Watkins, Mich; Mrs J. H. Kimbrough, 
Ala; Mrs S. D. Feustel, Ind; Ethel V. 
Hulberg, Minn. 

The eight books selected from our list 
went to Miss Elizabeth R. Eastman, N H; 
Miss Maud L. Spencer, Mass; Henry S. 
Perrin, Mass; Beatrice H. Bryan, Ill; 
Louise M. Chapman, N J; Mrs Wm G. 
Towne, W Va; Minnie E. Clark, Wis; 
Amelia C. Rochner, Ct. 

The advertisers represented in the Oc- 
tober puzzle were M. J. Whittell, Murphy 
Varnish Co, Rathbone & Panigot, White 
Mop Wringer Co, Stewart Iron Works 
Co, Foster Rubber Co. 


The December Puzzle 


On the preceding left-hand page ap- 
pears our December puzzle. Within the 
illustration are six parts of advertise- 
ments taken from six announcements ap- 
pearing in this issue. Look through all 
the advertisements carefully. 

Make up your list, giving the names 
of the firms represented, together with the 
name of the product they manufacture. 

While it is in no way a part of the 
condition of this puzzle, yet if you have 
had any experience with the article or 
articles mentioned, we would be pleased to 
have you state it. The prizes are, however, 
not contingent upon such information. 

In this puzzle contest we offer prizes 
for the 22 best answers. For your skill 
in solving this puzzle, we will give as first 
prize $5.00 in eash. For the next three 
correct or nearest correct answers each 
$3.00 worth of merchandise. For the next 
ten correct or nearest correct answers each 
$2.00 worth of merchandise, to be selected 
from ‘some dealer, manufacturer or con- 
cern offering goods in this issue of Goop 
HOUSEKEEPING MaGazine. And, finally, 
for the next eight correct or nearest cor- 


rect answers, each one popular book, the 
suecessful contestants to make their choice 
from the following list of valuable home 
books and fiction: 


The Good Housekeeping Family Cook Book. 
Saracinesea, by F. Marion Crawford: 

Brewster’s Millions, by George Barr McCutcheon. 

The Gentleman from Indiana, by Booth Tarkington. 
Graustark, by George Barr McCutcheon. 

The Wings of the Morning, by Louis Tracy. 

The Sea Wolf, by Jack London. 

The Common Lot, by Robert Herrick. | 

The Westerners, by Stewart Edward White. 

In the Bishop’s Carriage, by Miriam Michelson. 


The privilege of competing for prizes 


in this puzzle contest is open to all. Cor- , 


rect solutions of this month’s puzzle will 
be published on The Publisher’s Desk 
page in the February issue of Goop 
HovusEKEEPING MaGazIne. Mail your let- 
ter so that it will reach Springfield not 
earlier than December 8 and not later 
than December 22. Address all letters to 
the Puzzle Editor, Goop HOUSEKEEPING 
MaGazIneE, Springfield, Mass. 

In spite of the fact that we state every 
month that answers received in any other 
way than in an envelope with no other 
inclosure will be thrown out, several of 
the contestants inclose the puzzle an- 
swers in letters intended for some other 
department, and hence no attention is 
paid to them. 

We have been asked several times why 
it is we do not print the full address of 
the prize winners. This is not done, be- 
cause certain name dealers watch prize 
contests in all magazines and secure these 
names so they can be sold. Not caring to 
have our subscribers’ names treated in this 
way, we simply omit the name of the town. 

Sometimes contestants complain that 
they do not receive a prize. They think 
they ought to have one because their an- 
swers were correct and sent within the 
specified time. It is impossible for more 
than twenty-two persons to win prizes. 
Therefore, if you do not receive a prize, 
there is no one in particular to blame for 
it. Keep on trying as others do, and you 
are likely to win one some month. We 
search through the several thousand an- 
swers that are received every month as 
carefully as possible, and the prizes are 
awarded strictly in accordance with the 
conditions expressed herein. We eannot 
pay attention to any more letters re- 
ceived from people who enter complaints 
because of their failure to receive a prize. 
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Chases 
Dirt 


Large 
Sifter-Cans 


10c — 
All Grocers 


Cleans, Scrubs, 
Scours, Polishes 
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‘3 Want Every Woman to Know 
That She Can Have 


HEALTH 
A Good Figure 
A Beautiful Complexion” 


—_Ainnette Kellerman 








There are multitudes of women who complain because they are not 
possessed of a fine figure, or a comely face or good health. They 
lament the fact that they are too fat or too thin. “They mourn their 
want of bright eyes and blooming complexions. They look with envy 


on those who are favored with physical graces which are lacking in their 
ANNETTE KELLERMAN FO es 


Scientists and students of that which is comely and pleasing in woman agree with me that it is within the power of any one to 
become beautiful. Not beautiful in the sense of possessing a pretty face, but in having a well-proportioned figure, a fine complexion 
and every evidence of that abounding health, which in reality constitutes true beauty. 

You can possess this comeliness of form and beauty if you will only make a little effort. 


I WILL TEACH YOU HOW 


Knowing as I do that the use of cosmetics and artificial beautifiers, either of face or form, is but placing a mortgage against your 
future that must be paid in a loss of that beauty which is prized so much. I have devised a simple course of instruction that will enable 
you to acquire a beautiful figure and a complexion that is evidence in itself of the health of the person possessing these qualities. { 

My instructions are remarkable for their simplicity, and are equally beneficial to the school girl, the business woman, the matron or 
the grandmother. 

However, I tell you how you may accomplish all this in my booklet, ‘“Health, Beauty and Happiness,’ of which has been said: 





“Tt is one of the best and most instructive booklets ever written, and should be in the hands of every woman.’’ A postal card will 
bring it. 

ANNETTE KELLERMAN 
1133 Broadway Room 701-F New York City 
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An Outing that’s Beneficial | 


& 
Spend a few weeks at French Lick, West Baden Springs— 
a vacation that will really do you good. You'll return 
fully rested and benefited. Make your this year’s outing #8 
different. Arrange now to go to 
ae 


French Lick 


West Baden Springs 


Here you can enjoy yourself to your heart’s content—golf— 
tennis—fishing—shooting—horseback riding—coaching—moun- 
tain climbing. ‘Then the health waters are so beneficial. They 
are unsurpassed for stomach and other complaints. 

It is beautifully situated among the Cumberland Hills in 
Southern Indiana on the 
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| For booklets and other information address 
Be FRANK J. REED, General Passenger Agent 
E. P. COCKRELL, Assistant General Passenger Agent : i 
198 Custom House Place, Chicago Se Me | | 
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When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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$ | l CLEAR PROFIT 
Two men made this last year on 1953 hens. Just 
BLE AERC 


multiply $6.41 by 1953. 


How many hens could YOU keep? 











[’ you want a safe, money-making busi- 
ness, that does not take large capital or 
years of training, get the 


Corning Egg-Boo 


which tells how the Cornings, father and son, on a little fo 
egg-farm at Bound Brook, N. J., cleared over $12,000 y _ 
last year. They began four years ago, in poor health 
and without experience, starting with only thirty hens. 
Next year they expect to have 4000 hens. Will they 
make TWICE $12,000? Get the Farm JouRNAL and find out. ; 
The Corning Egg-Book is a capital guide, for it gives = 
in full detail the METHops learned and proved by ex-™= 
perience. All your troubles the Cornings have met, all your problems they have 
solved. They have worked with small and large flocks, they have tried different 
systems. The book tells where they sell all their eggs at high prices, how to get 
most eggs when others get none, when to hatch chicks that are to lay winter eggs, 
how to mix the feed that makes the most eggs, how to save 97 per cent of the 
chicks, etc. The book gives pictures of their plant, and plans of their buildings. 






































The Corning Egg-Book is sold in combination with the 


F ARM JOURN AL to increase its subscription list 
| to ONE MILLION for next year 
Farm Journal has for thirty-three years conducted a poultry department known 
the country over for the ability of its editors and the value of its contents. All 
its other departments also are ably conducted and widely quoted. It is the 


standard monthly farm and home paper of the country, with already more than 
600,000 subscribers. It is clean, bright, intensely practical; boiled down; 





























cream, not skim-milk. It is illustrated and well printed on good Papers B 
It has not a medical or trashy advertisement in it, More than half a i> oe 
million of its’ subscribers pay five and ten years ahead—a very KS “se 
Femarkableé ‘fact. cS. Wee 
HERE IS OUR OFFER:—We will send, postpaid, The Corning Fo SSP 
Egg-Book and Farm Journal for five years, BOTH for $1.00, Beye 
cash, money order or check. And if you send ‘order and ee 
money within TEN DAYS, we will send also ‘‘Poor Richard S5R AAR aS 
Revived,’’ a splendid 48-page FARM ALMANAC for ¥g yee wf 
1910, full of wit and wisdom for the rural home. “3 a ASS 
FARM JOURNAL, 1070 RACE ST., PHILADELPHIA ee ea or eee 
oe ro ue says 


mead Oru f “sua rian’ tee’ on “the ADn-ounmeement Page of this isste 
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Hardware 
for the 
Right House 


Elaborately designed hard- 

ware is entirely out of keep- 
ing with a house of rather plain 
architecture. To secure har- 
monious results, consult your architect 
as to the style of hardware trimmings 
you should select, then from among the 
seventy and more patterns of 


| Sargent’s 


Artistic 


| Hardware 












x you can choose the particular design that 
« appeals to your sense of the appropriate. 
i Sargent's Hardware is famous for its 
ke beauty as well as for its durability and 
e splendid workmanship. If you are build~ 


eee = . 
4 ing a new home, or remodeling the old 
one, you should write for 


Sargent’s Book of Designs 


sas 


RES ERR RS 


Sere 


we, 


5% 





. —Sent Free I 
: This book illustrates nearly fourscore of 
bi the most beautiful patterns ever designed a 
: for hardware trimmings. Every style a 
e and period of Architecture is represented 5 
: by several designs. if 
fe Those interested in the Colonial should also re~ é 
Fa quest a free copy of Sargent's Colonial Book. Bs 
uy Address A 
i by 
: SARGENT & COMPANY S 
A | 139 Leonard Street, New York Be 
LA rn > 
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i 5% inch 
B Coffee or Chocolate Pot 
B3.00 







































! Inexpensive Christmas 
Gifts of Rare Pottery 


Your friends will be delighted 
with these exquisite bits of 
ceramic art. 


erunpe 
ase Krar 


Bin “Old Rose Matte’? is absolutely 
distinctive and unique. Wehave re- 
discovered the secret that produces 
athe delicate, rich rose coloring and 
soft dull finish found only in ancient 
BEES pottery—for centuries a lost 
art. 

Every Piece Shaped by Hand 

Not moulded by machine. No 
two exactly alike ; each an individ-. 
ual specimen worthy of 
exhibition in a museum, and that 
you couldn’t duplicate elsewhere 
under a fabulous sum. 

Any piece carefully packed and 
delivered by mail to any post 
office in the U. S. upon receipt of 
price, safe transportation guar- 
anteed. 


Money Back If Not Satisfactory 

If upon receipt of any article you 
are not perfectly satisfied, you may 
return it, and we will cheerfully re- 
fund your money. 

Don’t delay; order now while 
the assortment is complete. 
FULPER POTTERY CO., 

Founded 1805 

9 Main Street, Flemington, N. J. 
References, Dun’s or Bradstreet’s. 


5% tnch 
Tulip Vase 
BITS 


Ala inch 
Dragon vase 





Music Rolls 


AS XMAS GIFTS 


To the owner of a Piano-Player nothing is more 
welcome than the addition of a few new rolls of 
music. Individual tastes can be met in the choice 
of pieces to a most satisfactory degree. 


3314 cexr OFF 








CENT 


the catalogue prices is offered on any music desired 
until such time as we may establish an agency in your 
territory. ‘There is the widest possible range for selec- 
tion, including the popular successes of the present 
season. Duplicates may be exchanged. 


“ELECTRA” MUSIC ROLLS 


are preferred by experienced players because of their 
exclusive features, and uniformity of manufacture. The 
paper is very strong, yet soft and flexible, thereby elimi- 
nating all rustling. e cutting is accurate and very 
clean, thus removing all possibility of interference with 
expression. The patented ends, adjustable instantly, 
meet_variations of tracker-board and changing weather 
more easily than any other device known. 













Our catalogue, with latest supplements, will be 
mailed on request, without charge. Agents wanted. 


STANDARD MUSIC ROLL CO., Orange, New Jersey 









in this issue has the guarantee of the publishers 


Cd 





GOOD HOUSEKEEPING THE HOUSEKEEPERY’ DLE Bo BCE Rey, 
Gifts Having Individuality —- 
Det Pnexpensive 


Their charm lies in their distinct style of hand 
craftsmanship. Useful as they are beautiful. 
Illustrations 4 actual size. 

1001 Gold-Plated Three-Letter Monogram Fob . $3.50 
1707 Brass Initial Fob : - -50 


1674 Gold-Filled Letter Pat. Seal Strap F a5 
1155 Sterling, Gold Plate, or Brass Monogram 





2 1-4 inches, for bags : ‘ f a 3250 
1650 Brass Monogram Belt Buckle, very handsome 3.50 
1601 Gold-Plated Initial for ladies’ handbags é 335 
26 Sterling Silver Letter for ladies’ pocket-books, 
bags, ebony hair brushes, mirrors, etc . 15 
A Odd Fellow’s Gold-Filled Button = : -50 
B Mason’s Gold-Filled Button , ; . -50 \ 
> 
ORDER EARLY—TODAY - 
JOHN A. SALMAN, 19 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass, 1001 1707 155 

























Everything 
fits into the 
Buffer 


ALLWON 
Manicure ~ 


Outfit 
















This Novel Manicure Set 
Soon Saves Its Cost 





A Welcome Christmas Remembrance 


You’ve never seen a manicure set like this—the Allwen 
has new features—it’s unusually convenient. 
Please look at the picture. You see the Allwon Buffer is 


hollow—velvet-lined like a jewel-box. It’s the case for the These beautiful garters are made UP 
rest of the set. 


; with ribbed silk webbing and silk pad, 
Then note this: All other buffers, no matter how expensive, 


must be thrown away as soon as the chamois soils—you aré with handsome _ interwoven design in 
always buying new buffers. ut owing to a simple patentec : 
feature of ihe Allwon Buffer you can quickly put on a new contrasting colors. 
chamois whenever you want—so you’ll never need a new buffer. T +) ; 
That saving soon pays for the set: No more pleasing remembrance can 
And, for little more than the price of a good old-style buffer be offered your gentlemen friends of 
alone, you get the complete Allwon set—the beautiful money- 
Fe ae uel’ Pt ie nail Hee any age. 
eme ards— -wood stick -spec ail- 9 ne , 
aA es Be oe oot euriiiete tne Colors: black, blue, white, gray and green. 
Sent to any address upon receipt of price, 





salve and enamel. Every article of surprisingly good quality. 
All fit in the novel Buffer-Case—always all together—compact— 
handy. at home or in traveling. 


Lee pos Sera alr a oe the Silver ae pret ie ba $1.00. State choice of colors. 
set is only $2—Silver Plate 2.50—Sterling Silver $5. Sold by i i 
Department, Dry Goods and Leather Goods Stores, Jewelers, A. Stein & Co., 1156 West Congress St. , Chicago 


Druggists. Or, if not yet on sale in your town, send us your 
dealer’s name, together with the price, and we will supply you. 


U, S. SPECIALTY Co. 
Suite 112 736 Broadway, New York City 








| . Ral, Mailed 
Handsome Style Book Mz 
Send for it today. Shows over 300 designs of charming, 


low-priced, artistic furniture. Tells an interesting story 
about this unusual and popular style—the handiwork of 


Holland Dutch Craftsmen 


Every piece has our trade mark branded into the wood. Look for 
it. We will send you the name of the nearest dealer. 

Charles P. Limbert Company 
Dept. B. . ° Grand Rapids and Holland, Mich. 
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From Factory to Home 
AT FACTORY PRICES 


a 








Goods shipped on ap- 





proval to be returned 





at our expense if not 


entirely sausfactory. 


The secret of years of 
success is 















More than one 
hundred thousand 
customers 
satisfied with our 
high grade 
furniture. 






















Write for our catalogue 
No. 50 


Library, Parlor, Hall 
Dining-room and Bed- 
room Furniture 


Send 10 cents to partially 
cover cost of mailing. 


The cream of furniture 
designs of the world brought 
to your door. 


Address No. 50 Fulton 


Street. 


Grand Rapids Fur- 


niture Mfg. Co. 


GRAND RAPIDS, 
MICHIGAN 


Your Husband’s Comfort 
Demands the Kenyon — 


Give your husband solid office com- 
fort for Christmas. Present him with 
a Kenyon Office Cushion. 

Let him experience the luxurious 
comfort this elegant cushion will give 
him. It! will make easier and more | 
pleasant the Jong, hard hours he has | 
to spend at his desk. It will keep 
him rested and contented, so that he 
can come home at night without that 
‘‘all-tired-out feeling.” | 

What more acceptable gift can you 
imagine than this luxurious cushion? It is not like most Christmas gifts. 
They last but a few short days and are soon forgotten. A Kenyon Cushion 
lasts for years. It is a constant reminder of your thoughtful generosity. 


The Kenyon Fiber Cushion 


is an elegant cushion in Fine Leather Finish and is filled with a downy silken 
fiber treated specially by our patented process. It keeps its shape and wears 
indefinitely. 

We will make te order in either tan, black or maroon, a Kenyon Fiber 
Cushion to fit your husband’s chair. Or, for the same price, we will make to 
order a Kenyon Fiber Cushion to fit your house chair, cushions for window 
seats, or other purposes, any size or shape, assorted coverings. Prices and 
samples on request. 

SEND NO MONEY, We want your husband to try the Kenyon at our ex- | 
pense. We will pay the express charges. Tear out this coupon—it entitles 
your husband to ten days of solid comfort absolutely free. 
paper pattern exact size and shape of chair to be cushioned. 











Mail coupon with | 





THE R. L. KENYON CO., La Crosse, Wis. [5] 

Gentemen: I want my husband to try she Kenyon Office Cushion ten days free. 
At the end of that time I'll send you from $1.75 to $2.50, according to its size, or I'll 
return the cushion to you. 


My Dealer’s Name 





| 


| 
Per cartes as a0 as eeres foalen ies areata anes 





St. and No. 
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on your 


RUGS 


i Why pay a dealer’s profit 
fi when you can buy direct at 

4; manufacturer’s prices, and get 
better quality and greater variety? 
We’ve been making rugs for a quarter- 
century, and we stand behind every one — 
we sell with a money-back guarantee. 


Hancock Rugs 


are honestly made—strong and durable. They 
wear like oak. The designs are distinguished 
and the colorings exquisite. 


See these low prices for 9x12 rugs: 


Ingrains, $3.60 to $7.50 
Tapestries, $11 to $17.50 Velvets, $17 to $20 
Axminsters, Body Brussels, Wiltons 
$20.50 to $36.50 


FREIGHT PAID to the Mississippi on $10 
orders, to Pacific coast on $25 orders, 

These and other sizes, from $2 to $60, are shown 
in colors and fully described in our handsome 
money-saving free catalogue. 

Write a postal for it teday—right now before 
you forget. 


Hancock Rug Mills, Dept. G, Philadelphia Na 






































| /Thé“Marion Harland\| 
a0) 


THE. 
. ACME 
OF 
ole) a a3 
PERFECTION 


SOLD ; 
EVERY WHERE 
The Best Xmas Present 
Saves 40% of Ground Coffee 


Full nickel-plated with copper cover and silver- 
plated strainer. Handsomely and substantially 
made throughout. 

Marion Harland writes: “In my opinion it has no equal.” 

If your dealer cannot supply you, the manufac- 
turers will send any size you may select, express 
paid, to any address east of the Mississippi at the 
‘following prices. Send money order, check or stamps 
2-eup size (1 pint), $1.25 8-cup size (2 quarts), $1.90 
4-cup size (1 quart), 1.60 12-cup size (3 quarts), 2.20 


SILVER & CO., 312 Hewes Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


snip Goa NORTE; BEET 















Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 


=¥ 
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Do not be satisfied with an in- 
definite ‘‘emulsion’’ which 
may disguise impurities, but 
which does not exclude them. 


may be obtained of any good druggist. 
It is made and bottled in Norway, thus 
reaching you without possibility of adul- 
teration. Itis so PURE that it is entirely 


Free from all Disagreeable 
Taste or Odor 


Digests completely —no nauseous ‘“ repeating.”” 
Never sold in bulk. Take only the flat, oval bottles 
bearing name of 


Schieffelin & Co., New York, Sole Agents 













— 


CASSEROLE 





Economize 
on your — 
meat bills 

by cooking | 
your foods in 


. *Fulper” 


Earthenware Utensils 
and follow the recipes as printed in the Free 
Book of Recipes which we send with every 
order for:the 


Home Assortment of Cookers 


1 large Casserole and Cover 

2 small Casseroles and Covers 

1 large Chicken or Game Pan and Cover 
1 Marmite (for Soups) and Cover 


These 5 pieces for only $2, delivered Free. 
Make an Ideal X mas Gift 
Your guests will envy you the hot, tasty, savory 
viands, cooked and served in these five quaint snub- 
nosed dishes. They’ll all want to learn how to cook 
and serve “En Casserole” and “En Marmite.” 


Send Us $2.00 Right Now, 
PSR MITE together with your Dealer’s 
name; we will see that you get 
the Home Assortment at once. 
Be the first to serve a luncheon 
In this new style. 

FULPER POTTERY CO. 
Founded 1805 
9 Main St., Flemington, N. J. 


Reference: Duns or Bradstreet’s. 
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“An Exceedingly Bright 
Christmas Story 


9? —Toronto 
Glode 















Land of Nod 


and What Tinkie and Tess Found There 


BY 









J. WALKER McSPADDEN 
Author of “‘Robin Hood,”’ etc. 


Profusely Illustrated in Color and Black and 
White by Epwarp L. CHAsE 


EDWIN MARKHAM says:— “‘] saw 
a boy who chortled over the tale till he had 
finished the last page, whereupon he immedi- 
ately turned to the opening and began to 


read the book again. This was an opinion l 
worth while.” 
At Your Booksellers’ or Mailed Direa— | 
Large Octavo, $1.50 





Thos. Y. Crowell & Co., New York 











has the guarantee of the publishers 
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IAT ROGERS BROS. sm HOLIDAY 











are sold by 


leading dealers. GIFTS 


Send for Catalogue ‘‘ M-23’ showing all designs. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., Meriden, Conn. 


(International Silver Co., Successor.) 


THE PRISCILLA PATTERN 
PRISCILLA PATTERN 


TRIPLE 















We Beat the World 


» WILLOW--- 


We are manufacturers of 


Chairs, Tables, Swings, Settees, Tea Carts 
Write for Sketch Sheets 


ALSO, WE MAKE TO ORDER ANYTHING IN WILLOW, 
FROM YOUR OWN IDEAS ' 










ys Tittle things? Yes! But what 


’ a difference these new ones will 


y. 
Y The third loop is one 


~> make with your work!  ot'the great features. 


The SEVERAL NEW FEATURES in 
both the Hooks and the Eyes will save you fully 
half the usual time in sewing on and they 
stay just where you put them as long as 
garment lasts, without slipping, twisting 
loosening. Can’t rust or discolor garments. 


Order Now for Christmas 


Palm Beach 













































INVISELE HOOK G-——— ; Chair 
=> YRISERS = ASR BYRS | 
4 Lv) > f \\ - Cv a Lv » dah RRR 
Ay TRADE = ° MARK YO i Hy a5 4 
OO ee PPS iI 
Be dS Naa YE eG eats ue nina’ lt i 
new. 1 rer notice Ww EI IN| Wah): no a 
handle oy ge Pepe and eyes in : store ? NON pp 2 22 Se receipt 








They can carry disease. In our new’ package 
no one can touch the contents’ until you open it. 
Ask for the ‘‘ YEISERS”’ next time orsendus , 
10c now for full package—2 Doz. Safety *% 


Returnable if not 
satisfactory. 









Excellent for Z Ready for Seat 20 ins. square. 







Hooks, 2 doz. Invisible Eyes and 1 doz. 3% Piazzas, Yachts, £8 immediate delivery Left arm has wide 
ete. LS, pocket for maga- 


Equally suitable for inside or outeide zines oF sewing, 
ee ete. Right arm is 


FINE SEWING CHAIR wide and flat. 


CAREY & ARCHER, Mfrs. 
44th St. and Lexington Ave., New York 
Factory Carlstadt, N. J. 


Standard Eyes. We return your postage. oy 
a 


The Yeiser Hook & Eye Co. yy 


31st and Ludlow Streets 


“\ 


Philadelphia, Penna. .°% 





(GREASELESS) 
Now used by over a million American 
‘ women because it does improve the com- 


ant plexion and does not grow hair. 


ea Hh ka Sold by all high-class dealers ; 25c. and 50c. 
SEND POSTAL FOR FREE TRIAL SIZE 
SPUR) NES EE Se ee 


THE DE MERIDOR CO., 334 Fifth Ave., New York. 


ERS 








When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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ak The Best Gift for You 


Ga ee ere 


a really practical Vacuum Cleaner--a life-saving 
machine. You need the " Kendall-Simplex" to com- 
bat the uncanny, unbidden guests—Dirt and Dust. No 

complications -- just efficiency. Have your housekeeping on 
a business-like basis. 


Ask Your Husband for It 


Talk over together the advantages of having a twentieth century marvel that eliminates drudgery; 
assures health and happiness; cleans beneath, behind and within; saves wear and tear on carpets 
and furnishings. For your family’s sake be really clean—use the “Kendall-Simplex.” 






















Descriptive: Built 
for service. Interior 
construction of 
steel. Compact— 
Efficient — Easily 
Operated. Mount- 
ed on casters—no 
lifting. A veritable 
vacuum system, 
yet simple. 

ully guar- 
anteed. 











Sent to You, Anywhere, 










. O. S. 

On 10 Days’ Trial Kendall 

Simply fill out the-coupon. The ““Kendall-Simplex” 563 a eu 
will be delivered prepaid, Use it ten days. If you ain ot., 








Worcester, Mass. 





can do without it,return the machine and we will re- 
turn your money. 


Ten Days’ Free Trial 


Clean house with it. Put it to every test, 
Examine the simple construction. 
Learn of its advantages in your 
own home. 


Ken dall-Simplex Vacuum Cleaner Name 22: --nsn siege nese tence. 


Reputable Dealers and Sales Agents should write for Exclusive Sale. 













Please deliver, transpor- 
tation prepaid, your 
vacuum cleaner, | remit $25, 
it being mutually understood 
that without quibble you will re- 
turn my money if after ten days’ 
trial | find the machine unsatisfactory. 



















You can have the 
light just where you 
want it and just the way 
you want it. 

Pick it up and carry 
it into any room in the 
house. In the library, 
in the parlor or in the dressing room. It is just the thing to 
read, sew or dress by. It is always ready—wherever you 
may wantit and when you're through with it just set it away. 
For it isn’t confined to any particular spot, but can be used 
wherever there is an electric light socket. 
BADGER PORTABLE LAMP an be adjusted from 2 1-2 to 5 
= feet from floor or table. Just the 
height you may happen to need. You can get the light from a hun- 


dred dierent angles. A light is as good as its location. With the 
Badger you can get the light just where you want it. 


The Economical Light One lamp in a Badger Portable is worth 
ee een Een im a chandelier. . t gives you 
real effective illumination right where it is needed, and without waste. 


Just the Thing for Xmas! Your electric supply dealer of 

epartment store has it, If he doesn’t 
happen to have the Badger we will send our lamp on approval, 
express prepaid. ] 








Sot 


De Have “waa 
A Warm Femme 
This Winter 


The health and comfort of your family must be 
your first consideration. Install a Richardson & 
Boynton Heater carefully chosen for the work it 
has to do and you can be sure of the fullest 
possible amount of heat, convenience of handling 
and your fuel expense reduced to a minimum. 





















That Richardson & Boynton superiority is universally recognized 
Is evidenced by the fact that our Heaters are installed in more 


buildings, both public and private, than any other make in the 
United States. 






Send for our latest book—‘*Ti uth A bout Heating” 
£iving information about 






















Richardson & Boynton Co.’s Fresh Warm Air Heaters “Be Be ae Sead a ee eer tn on ocala lap ne ee hee 

ichar i = I deposit $5.00 herewith [ price of lamp complete}, for which please send me ‘* The 
Sy cea ape ae for em Pe Hot Water H cating B Ta ier Portable Lamp.”’ fF after aten day trial lam ‘not entirely satistied 1 will E 
oe oynton O.'8 erfect Cooking Ranges g re,urn lamp and my money shall be promptly refunded, i 
5 7 E 
ichardson & Boynton Co. ies Stat 
ESTABLISHED PEE of 7 Town State. P 

: Jol-N, 

Manufacturers of Heating Apparatus E Dealer’s NN a ee [ 
New York Chicago Boston p THE VOTE-BERGER CO., 30 Gund St., La Crosse, Wis. 1 
Semmes me et 





When ~41 write advert imqers naa. se Sey OS ts aay) ad weir Ge 
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Did you ever think what 
an appropriate Xmas Gift 
a CREX chair would be 
and one that would give 
lasting satisfaction and 
comfort. 


Crex Grass 
Furniture 


is just the suitable gift for anyone—It is the newest 
in style, finish and design—Can be depended upon 
for long service and its cost is within easy reach 
of all. Just the gift, and at an attractive price. 


Carried by all best Furniture Shops. 
Ask for ‘“CREX-EASE”’ cushions. 
Send for beautifully illustrated booklet No. 27. 


PRAIRIE GRASS FURNITURE CO. 


Sole Manufacturers 
Glendale, Long Island, New York 





Grass Furniture 















Chair Xmas 





DER ECT ORY 


Will Make A Stove of your 
round wick lamp, gas-jet or 
mantel burner. Requires no more 
gas or oil than for light; does 
not lessen the volume of light; 
utilizes the waste heat. Heat 
and light at one cost. 


Will Heat Ordinary 


Room Comfortably 
in Zero Weather 


_ Ariver will run mills by concentrating 

its power your lamp or gas-jet will heat = 

a room by concentrating, intensifying 

and radiating the waste heat with a 0 Gas-Jet 

woes GIANT HEATER. This heater causes. 

a a circulation ofthe air, giving a uniform 

heat. No odor, dust, ashes ‘or trouble. 

You can heat any room, office or den, 

warm baby’s food, or your shaving wa- 

ter; make tea or coffee, and you can do 

these things quickly, for the heat is 
intense. 

You know how hard it is to heat a room ‘from a 
stove or radiator in a connecting room. The cold 
air drives the warm air back. The Giant Heater 

>» will not only heat the cold room but will mix and 

: circulate the .air in the two rooms, securing 

uniform heat in both, 


PRIC Polished Brass Complete, $1.50 
9 Nickel Plated on Brass, $2.00 


Send today for a heater—we will send it by first 
mail or express, all charges prepaid. Use it in 
your room ; if not satisfied, return it in 10 days 
and get money back. Send for free. book 
anyway. 





OnR und Wick Lamp 


Giant: Heater Co.,° 373 Monmouth Street 





Let us send you Free Samples otIFOUR BAGS IN ONE 


The Celebrated 


Ridgewood Woolen and 


for Men’s, Women’s 
and Children’s wear: 


Ri Suit- 
ings, Skirtings, 
Trouserings, Rain- 
cloths, Waistings, 
Dress Goods, ete., ete. 
y We can prove to you 
the advantage of buy- 
fj ing Direct from_ the 
Mill any of the above 
cloths. Samples show 
latest weaves, exclusive styles, our superior 
quality, and our mill prices show the large sav- 
ing to you. 
We have thousands of satisfied customers, because we 
ive “ best value” and save you all intermediate profits. 
ustomers often save enough to pay dressmaker’s bill. 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 


Write now for free samples stating garment planned 
and color preferred. Prices 64¢ to $2.50 per yard 54 
inches wide. And every yard a bargain. 
Special—Salona Serge 54in. wide $1.25 per yard is 
the best all-worsted serge at a popular price for all 
purposes. It comes in all the latest shades. Write us 
today. We’ll send our book, ‘Economical Buying,” 
also Samples and Mill Prices. 


The Ridgewood Mills, Dept. O, 


Worsted Cloths 






Holyoke, Mass. 

















e 
“Triplex” 
ag 


Patented 


RETAIL PRICE $2.50 


Four separate bags for four separate pur. 
poses all in one and for a single price. First 
ivsa PU RSE; then it becomesa HAND © 
BAG and MUSIC PORTFOLIO; 
unroll it a bit further and you have a 
SMALL SA'TCHILEL; uwnroll once 
more and you have a large SHOPPING 
BAG. It can be enlarged to meet your 
needs a8 you go along. The folds in the bag 
are so cunningly tucked away, and the bag 
is so light and compact, that the most prying 
eye cannot detect that the “TRIPLEX” 
is four bags in one. Every woman who shops 
should own a **‘ TRIPLEX.’’ It’s the 
biggest little convenience for busy women 
that was ever invented. Made of the finest 
Pantasote leather on the market. Write for 
terms and particulars, also catalogue, of our 
other new patented articles. 


AGENTS WANTED 


Send for terms. 


The ** TRIPLEX” is the 
best holiday proposition that has 
ever been put on the market. 


S.F. Diamond & Bro. Co. 
Sole Manufacturers 
35 W. 21st St., New York City, 


Mo. 2—Ifand Bag and 
Musie Roll 


No, 4—Shopping Bag 
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MADE of pure Para rubber, 
tested both by air and water 
pressure. Guaranteed fortwo 
years not toleak, burst or rot. 
KANTLEEK Hot Water Bot- 
tles are for sale by druggists 
and rubber stores, or will be 
sent postpaid for $2.25, if 
you can’t get them in your 
town. Insist on having a 


Kantleek 


Years of service have proven 
them absolutely satisfactory. 


MAKERS oF | ATOMIZERS € 
RUBBER BOTTLES, AUTOMOBILE 


BAGS. GLOVES /NNER TUBES 
SCAN PLEEK” BOTTLES will 


alleviate and cure a large percentage of 
the ills for which it is usually thought 
necessary to take drugs. No one can 
afford to be without so effective a 
bs : 3) ' 

family doctor.” You will never 
know the full possibilities of a Hot 
Water Bottle in your home until you 


geta KANTLEEK. 
“How Water Battles With Disease”’ 


a 62-page treatise of great value will 
be mailed FREE of charge if you 
mention the name of your dealer. 
IMPORTANT: Whenever possible get the “KANT. 
¢ LEEK” hot water bottles from your 
dealer ; but if your druggist hasn't them in stock, we will send 
a“KANTLEEK”’ hot water bottle postpaid for $2.25, 


The Seamless Rubber Co., New Haven, Conn. 


Makers of Rubber Bottles, Bags, Gloves, Atomizers, and 
Automobile Inner Tubes, 














Made - 
these myself 


CANDLESTICK 
AND SHADE 





SHAVING PAD 






Some are pierced brass — 
others are repousse chasing 


If you have done only pierced brass- 
work, now take up repousse chasing. It 
is fully as easy after a little practice, and 
has much wider decorative scope than 


pierced work. 
CALENDAR es 
Thousands of men, women and chil- 


_dren are now making these beautiful 
| articles of brass without previous training 
by using— 


Apollo Studios 
ETALOGRAPHY 


Cr NerN aml Oechime-hal a lelest st 


PATENTS PENDING 


“Nonrub”’ 


Stenciled Blanks and 
Homeworkers’ Tool Sets 


BLOTTER 





canpixrsticx Unlike any other  homeworkers’ blanks, 
: ours come to you already cut out 
a and shaped—your work being only the 
repousse chasing or piercing—the 
artistic ornamentation of the stenciled design. 





Complete materials for each article come 
m envelope with full instructions, making 
it easy for you to produce scores of useful 
and “‘gifty” articles at a small cost. 


THERMOMETER - 
Homeworkers’ tool sets sell from 35c to 


$2.65 each.—‘*Nonrub” Blanks 
from 25c up. 


Ask your dealer to show you 
Apollo Studios Metalography. 


If he cannot supply you, we will. 
Write for FREE illustrated catalogue 


and mention your dealer’s name. 





— 
INK STAND 


BERNARD RICE’S SONS 
550 Broadway _ 

New York ? 
City 


=. 











SMOKER'S SET 






Every advertisement imothissisewe has’ the Suarantee of the publishers 
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Market St., Philadelphia. 


A Scene in the Good Housekeeping Series of Shopping Districts. 


We offer the user of small space a guaranteed circulation of 250,000 copies, the results of our policy of guaranteeing the reliability of advertisements 
accepted, the use of display type and illustrative features, the assistance of a Service Bureau for the preparation of copy. Rates—$#1.25 per agate line 


each insertion. Jan. forms close Dec. Ist. 
Write for more information. Address the 


Monogram Stationery for Xmas 

25 Sheets Die Stamped, one or two initials. Colors 50c, Gold 

or Silver 60c, three initials 75¢ and 80c. With Envelopes. 
ART STATIONERY CO. 

Dept. K, 4413 Woburn Ave., Cleveland, O. 


SONG-POEM ~*% Do You Want Yours Published? 


Then Get GOOD MUSIC 

to it by a first-class, well-known Composer, and double your Royal- 
ties. Full particulars, advice, criticism, and revision—FREE. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. 15 years’ reputation. 

ARTHUR A. PENN, 33 Daly’s Theatre Bldg., N. ¥. 
SPECIAL LOW RATES FOR DECEMBER. 


VERMONT MAPLE SYRUP 


ABSOLUTELY PURE. $1.25 per gallon. 


MISS C. A. HEATHER, Wilmington, Vermont. 


SNAPON NIPPLE 








PATENT 
PENDING 


Snaps over bottle by pressing down This shape 
nipple never chokes baby 


Thick flang on nipple 
makes it cling fast, will outlast 5 ordinary nipples. 
Sold by Druggists or from us 50c dozen Post-Paid 
THE YANKEE CO. - UTICA N. Y, 


HANG “JAPANESE WIND CHIMES” ¥P 


Sweet Aeolian Music. Send 50c. and receive, prepaid, 
this beautiful Japanese curio. An attractive gift. 


BAILEY CURIO CO., 225 0.T. Johnson Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


LONELY 
PEOPLE 
oa 


he Ble HEA op oO 


Get one and have fun. Four can play it. All players are 
explorers. The winner reaches the pole first. Full 19 inch fold- 
ing board, leatherette finish; inside playing surfacea speciall, 
designed 8 color map of Polar routes. Game complete, with dial, 
indicator and playing cubes, postage prepaid, 50c. 

POLAR SPECIALTY C€O., DEPT. A, WHEELING, W. VA. 
Bank reference, Dollar Savings & Trust Co. 








desiring friendly letters and 
magazines - occasionally may 
address : The Cheerful Letter Exchange 


25 Beacon Street Boston, Massachusetts 








SMALL AD DEPARTMENT 


GOOD HOUSEKEEPING 
Springfield, Massachusetts — 





AGENTS:—IF I KNEW YOUR NAME, I would send 
you our $2.19 sample outfit free this very minute. Letme start 
ae in a profitable business. Youdo not need one cent of capital. 
xperience unnecessary. 50 per cent profit. Credit given. 
Premiums. Freight paid. Chance to win $500 in gold extra. 
Every man and woman should write me for free outfit. 
Jay Black, Pres., 21 Beverly Street, Boston, Mass. 


14 JUST IT’S A COOK BOOK. Recipes all arranged 


for two persons. Does away with the waste which 

follows 2 ies to cut down recipes found in ordi- 

FOR nary. cook books. This clever book has 225 pages, 

well printed and well bound. PRICE $1 POSTPAID. 

TWO” A special edition de luxe bound in white satin $3 postpaid. 

JUSTFOR TWO PUB. CO., Tribune Bldg., Minneapolis, Minn. 

Save Your Old Carpets! 
BEAUTIFUL RUGS woven any size, the ideal floor 
covering for the home, will outwear any new carpet at 

less than half the cost of recarpeting. Rag Rugs Woven. : 

Send for free Booklet “G” giving all particulars. 

AMERICAN RUG CO., 310 East 96th Street, N. ¥. 


CENTS 13 WEEKS a) ) $1 A Year 
Illustrated Magazine for a 
BUSY WOMEN and the : 
home. Every week from EVERY # WEEK 


the Nation’s Capital ; Bright, Enter-@iecs Ba fo) FN st eee ta 

taining, Truthful—the paper you’llenjoy. Cream of the news; nove'’scon- 
densed ; odd sketches from other lands; home diversionsfor children; 
many unique features of rareinterest. Takes place of $3 to $4 papers. 
Send 15c. now for 13 weeks to Pathfinder, Wash., D. C. 


CAPE COD PURE BAYBERRY CANDLES 


are pleasingly odorous, burn slowly, and their novelty and beauti- 
ful natural green color make them a desirable Christmas.remem- 
brance. Souvenir box containing two long candles, and map show- 
ing route of Pilgrim Fathers’ first exploring expedition along which 
the berries are picked, thirty cents. Short length candles, $1.00 per 
dox ; Christmas, 50 cents per doz. All postpaid. 


CAPE COD PRODUCTS Co., North Truro, Mass. 


ALLENDALE COUNTERPANES, 


the staple Quilt for over fifty years, in homes, hospitals 
hotels, etc. Recommended by physicians. Laundere 
easily as sheets. Extremely durable. Send for Descrip- 
tion A to DIMITY QUILT CO., Providence, R. I. 
in serving meals. One trip 
Save Steps With wheel Tray sets table, 
Another clears it. This table on wheels moves easily 
anywhere. Height81in. Removable oval trays, 22 
in. by 28 in. and 21 in. by 26 in., extra heavy steel. 
8 in. rubber tire wheels. Gloss black japan finish.. 
Price #10 express prepaid. Write for circular and 
learn its convenience. i. 
WHEEL-TRAY CO., 435 A West Gist Place, Chicago. 





























[THE SECRET OF 


DRY CLEANING 





Is in using DRY-CLEAN-O. A 50c can will do $10 worth of dry cleaning. 
Used in all first-class cleaning establishments. ‘ 
dry cleaning if they use DRY-CLEAN.-O, at one-fifth the regular cost. 
directions for using on each package. 
refunded if not satisfactory. 


PUTNAM FADELESS DYE CO., QUINCY, ILLINOIS 


Anybody can do first class — 
Full < 


Send 50c for full sized can. Money'” 
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-PERFECTED SINGING VOICE 


Artistic Tone Production is the singer’s most 
vital need. The first course of instruction on the 
subject based on scientific anatomy is now offered 
through correspondence. Great improvement in 
range, Sweetness, power and control by a simple 
and natural method. Write for book. 


DR. GEORGE A. BROUILLET, 14 Arlington St., Boston 




















Gadue Dustless 


FLOUR SIFTER 
“ The Sifter that Sifts ”’ 


Removes all foreign substances, creates no 
dust, is always ready, keeps flour from in- 
sects, mice, etc., and delivers it in a flaky 
and feathery condition. .Vo waste. {t is the 
housewife’s greatest economy saver. 

Made in two sizes. One sack size, 

$1.50. Two sack size, $2.00. Sent 

by express upon receipt of price. 
AGENTS WANTE D— They find it a big 
seller. Write for terms. = 


S. H. VILAS MFG. CO., Burlington, Vt. 


Se 
oo 
S \ S c Our specialty. Buy 
8 G E direct from the looms 

= and save several prof- 

ig its. Write for sample. 

S. S. SERGE CO., Manayunk, Phila. 
ee EI NOES ON 
Self-Threading Sewing Needles 


The blind can use them. Millward’s Gold 

s Eyes. Sample paper, 10c.; 3 for 2pCa als 
for 75c. NEW ENGLAND NOVELTY MFG. 
Co., 104 E Hanover St., Boston Mass. 


Baker’s Bedside 
& Reading Table~ 

























A Startling Discovery!‘‘MEDIO”’ 
The Long Sought For Necessity In Stenciling Work 


PERFECTED AT LAST! A medium by which oil colors used 
in stenciling on linen, silk, etc., are made absolutely fast. 










Washing does not affect designs when “Medio” is used. It is 
the one thing necessary to make the work a success. Money 
back if you are not satisfied. Price 50¢a bottle, including infor- 
mation more valuable than any number of lessons. Circular 
sent promptly on request. 


LOUISIANA CO., Box 1017, ST. LOUIS, MO. 






appropriate for Christmas, accep- 

A Pp t table at any time, suitabi: for men or 

resen women, 50 Engraved Visiting Cards 

with name, including copper plate, 

$1.00. 100 high grade printed ones 50c, or with neat case 75c. Box 
of stylish Monogram Station ery engraved to order 
$1.75 including steel die. Initial Stationery 50c box. 
Wedding invitations engraved and printed, all’ the latest 
styles, at prices especially reasonable. Write for salples. 
The Estabrook Press, 184 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 










clTENCILING UUTFIT ob OU pear 


$1.50 















aa 
oil 


To introduce our unequaled line we offer you this : a An Ideal 
=» complete outfit. 5 cut stencils, 2 brushes, 5 Adjustable for many purposes. 
colors paint, thumb tacks and instructions so ° Christmas 
anyone can make beautiful and valuable ar- Great Comfort for the Sick Gift | 
; ticles at little expense,in box 5x13 in. and catalog for : i I 
31.00 prepaid. Sample cut stencil and catalog of Art Stencils & Brass Goods Interesting book for the asking. s 


10c. JOHN F. RAHN & CO,, 2202 2204 Clybourn Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, 


MADAM CRAYL’S 


A school of 130 occupations for women. 
Success Unfailing opportunities for money-making. 


Learn by mail how to increase 
Correspondence jojr7 py mall haw te Increase 


week. Special Instructions in Money- 
School for sa Home. | Goat se Sayering 90 
W. ays only $5. Send stamp for particulars. 

omen If in one week you are dissatisfied, your 
money refunded. Address 


P. O. Box 1412, Springfield, Miass. 


HEALTH-CULTURE 


A monthly magazine, W. 8. P. Latson, M. D., editor, considering the rela- 
tion of Food, Exercise, Work, Rest, Recreation, etc., to Health and Bodily 
Development of men, women and children. Beautifully illustrated. $1.00 a 
year. 10¢c a number. We want your address that we may senda sample 
eopy free to see how you will like it, with a large catalogue of books on 
SCIENTIFIC LivINnG. Your list of reading matter will not be complete with- 
out it. Send address at once on a postal to THE HEALTH-CULTURE 
MAGAZINE, 1135 Broadway, New York. 


HIT! HIT! HURRAH! 
‘The Stars and Stripes Are Nailedto the Old North Pole,” 


Finest patriotic march song ever written. Sung by lead- 
ing professionals from ’Frisco to Maine. Ask your dealer 
for it. Or send 15 cents (Stamps or Coin) to 


_ The Pemberton Publishing House, 
Daly’s Theatre Building, 1215 Broadway, New York City. 


fa) ad Christmas 4 


The Wonder Box contains all that you 

need to prepare your Christmas gifts for 
delivery. Christmas ribbon, tissue and wrapping 
paper, cards, seals, tags, twine, etc., all in a hand- 
some holly box. It will save you time, money and 
worry and give style to your gifts. Box complete $1. 
De Luxe size $2. Our Santa Claus puzzle box 10c. 
Amuses young and old. The Distributors Co., 80 Pine St., Corning, N.Y. 


J.R. BAKER & SONS CO., SH, 


Bulletins **Lhe Up-To-Date Home”—tests of labor-saving devices, 48 
pp., 54 ill., 10 cts. ‘‘Food Values”—practical methods in dietaries, 10 cts. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HOME ECONOMICS, 507 W. 69th St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
Sa eg oa eae eee Tt NASI Dt a CRIDACUA EEL, 
German Imported From the re 


very best * 
onari! breeders 
wy in Ger- \ 
many and LW. 

. everyone a gem, We guarantee ourbirds S 
tosing. Let us send you one of these birds in 
heat shipping cage for $3.00. Catalog free. 
Iowa Bird Co., Dept. X Des Moines, Ia. 


Look Out For Sparks 












No more danger or damage from flying 
sparks. Nomore poorly fitted, flimsy fire- 
place screens. Send for free booklet 
“Sparks from the Fire-Side.” It tells about 
the best kind of a spark guard for your in- 
dividual fireplace. Write to-day for free 
booklet. 


The Syracuse Wire Works 
1100 E. Water St., - Syracuse, N. Y. 
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The Sanitary Dishwasher 
FOR FAMILY USE 


Washes, rinses, dries and polishes the most 
delicate china, glassware, silverware—in 3 to 5 
minutes. Cleanses and _sterilizes dishes with ff 
scalding soapsuds and rinses them, completely 
removing all traces of food, grease, ete. Hands 

do not touch water. Saves labor, time, towels, 
breakage. All metal—compact, strong—lasts 
a lifetime. 

Write for Free Trial Offer 
and escape the drudgery of dishwashing, as 
hundreds of women have; read their letters 
. in our booklet. Write oday. 


National Machine & Stamping Co. 
1410 Chamber of Commerce, Detroit, Mich. 














When answering advertisements in Good Housekee ping remember “our guarantee” 





Made in three sizes. Small 
size has only one prong. 
Send diameter of chair leg. 





Ry 
5 


THE “HERON” 


Wool Chair Tip 


ABSOLUTELY NOISELESS 
For use on chairs wherever there are 


Just drive into 
leg of chair. 

















. RLICK ALTED Mil 
Served at Restaurants, Hotels, Fountains. 
CtGflanee REDUCES 
manently remove all superfluous flesh that I mail it 
Try it at my expense. Write to-day. 
bare floors. Prevents marring of the 
go; 40 pages, in colors, on heavy India tint paper; tells all that’s 
¢ 1 1 cost; as well as 
as the chair. On sale at gs dealer, or sent prepaid on Tecers Profusely illustrated, an ornament to any office or library 


A nourishing quick lunch for A Nutritious Food-Drink—For All Ages 

40 DAY FREE TRIAL see 

Sexes 
free, without deposit. When you see your shape- 
PROF. BURNS, 1298 J, Broadway, New York 

floor and is absolutely noiseless. Can- 

worth knowing about Oak Flooring, its hygienic qualities and low 
of price. Write for free booklet of chair tips and wool casters | table; contains no advertisements, and constitutes an authorita- 
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Pure rich milk & malted grain. 
professional and business men All druggists. 
So confident am I that simply wearing it will per- 
liness speedily returning, | know you will buy it. 
ee ee ene 
An artistic bound volume 
OAK FLOORING by Henry H. Gibson,editor 
Hardwood Record, Chica- 
not split chair leg. Will last as long 
the proper finishing and care of _ oak floors. 
tive text-book on this important subject. Of special interest to 


Agents Wanted. Set of four 25c. In dozen sets $2.00 architects, builders, house-owners and women. Price 50 cents. 

SYRACUSE CASTER & FELT CO. A mien mines Beye ee parecer by: acad ing oak foe 
manufacturers who au orize distribution (until suppl 

439 South West Street SYRACUSE, N. Y. | is exhausted). Copy will be sent on receipt of 10 cents tne 


stamps to cover cost of packing and mailing. Address quick: 
WwW. L. CLAFFEY 

410 Hammond Bldg. Detroit, Mich. 

a 


STRONG CHILDREN 


—bright eyes—rosy cheeks—rugged, healthy 
prices or see bodies—all can be had if you get your child an 


5Q | them at IRISH MAIL 


your deal- =, —the popular children’s car. Endorsed by 
Cis | er’s. physicians—keeps children out in the 
fresh air. Genuine Irish Mail has large 
name on seat. Don’t be imposed upon 
by substitutes. Look for the name. 
At all up-to-date dealers’ or write to 
us for book of styles and prices. , 
HILL STANDARD MFG. CO., 
409 Irish Mail Ave., Anderson, Indiana. 
Makers of ‘‘Hoosier Express” and ‘Silent 
Partner’’ Boys’ Wagons. 


THE RIGHT GIFT 


SOMETHING OUT OF THE ORDINARY 
YET NOT FADDISH OR CHEAP. 


Italian Mosaic Hatpin 


Variegated colors. Wonderful for the price. Sent postpaid | 
on receipt of 50e, two for $1.00 while sai last. This 
offer is to introduce our booklet of Old World Jewelry; 


unique and useful gifts. Free on request. 
E. B. McCLELLAND, 6 Univ. Bldg., SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


‘““Cold Proof’? Sweaters 


For Men, Ladies, Misses and Boys 


The warmest things made that have style and 
comfort. Only three garments. 

%1.40 Mixed Worsted Coat Sweater, white 
or grey, Pearl Buttons (Women and Girls, 6 
inches longer). 

230 cts Mixed Worsted Toque, white or grey. 
Warm and tight fitting. 

30 ets Black Seal Plush Gloves. 

Complete outfit or separate articles sent post- 
paid on receipt of price. Not to be compared 
with catalog or retail store goods. Lower out- 
fits are sold direct from Mills. No catalog. 
Full particulars free. Send Chest, Head and 
Knuckle measurements. Stamps, currency or 
money order. Money back for any reason. 


THE LOWER KNITTING MILLS CO., - - Little Falls, N. Y. 


P(Alitornia 
BOUDOIR SLIPPER 


A dainty slipper for women. First 
quality California sun-dried felt—silk 
ribbon trimmed, pompon to match. 
Comfortable, durable, light weight. 
Colors—red, pink, blue, gray, brown, 
and black. Sent, postpaid, any- 
where, for #$1.50—<draft, express 
or postal order. State size and 
color. 


Cc. M. STAUB SHOE CO. 
Broadway and Third Sts., Los Angeles, California 


Write a postal 
now for boo 


of styles and 





















(Patented) 
Get the Genuine, 
Name on seat. 




































Hand Power Vacuum Cleaners 
“Best by Every Test” 


The THURMAN III, a hand power vacuum 
cleaner that can be 


OPERATED BY ONE PERSON 
Made by the pioneer manufacturers of all 
kinds of Vacuum Cleaning Machinery, in- 
cluding Portable Wagons, Stationary 
Plants, and the celebrated ; 


THURMAN PORTABLE ELECTRIC 


The oldest and largest Company of its kind 
in the world. Write for particulars. 


General Compressed Air & Vac. Mch’y Co. 
Dept. 105, 519 No. Taylor Ave., St. Louis, U. S. A. 
ee OS Ee Ee 


SAUER'S 
EXTRACTS | 


FOR FLAVORINGICES, CAKES ETc. 


BEST BY TEST. AT YOUR GROCERS 10¢825¢. 
LARGEST SALE OF ANY RRANDIN THE UNITED STATES. 



































spi 


Post 
Paid 
















There’s For Coughs and Colds than aes ean 


Nothing Hale’s Honey | &7"..... 


Better of Horehound and Tar Sold by Druggists 











When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember ‘our guarantee” 





N 


Dive rye ad 'y-ertis oe ment in. this 
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‘U-ALck-NO- 





-AFTER DINNER MINT-: 


To enjoy the full flavor of mint, to appreciate 
allits subtle delicacy, try a box of U-All-No 
After Dinner Mint. 

Made by a new process which develops its 
mellow smoothness and healthful goodness to a 
degree never before equaled in a cream mint. 

Sold in sealed tins by grocers, confectioners 
and druggists everywhere. If your dealer does 
not keep U-AIl-No we will send a liberal box 
on receipt of ten cents. 


MANUFACTURING CO. OF AMERICA 
Sole Makers 443 N. 12th St., Philadelphia 















se 


Near-Brussels Art-Rugs,*3.50 


Sent to your home by express prepaid 





























Beautiful and attractive 
Sizes and Prices | patterns.. Made in all 
9x6ft. $3.50 / colors. Easily kept 
9x7 ft. 4.00 | Clean and warranted to 
9x 9 ft. 4.50 | Wear. Woven in one 
9x 10% ft. 5.00 | Piece. Both sides can be 
9x12ft. 5.50 | Used. Sold direct at one 
9x15ft. 6.50 | Profit. Money refunded if 








not satisfactory. SURES: 
New Catalogue showing goods in actual colors sent free. 


ORIENTAL IMPORTING CO., 925 Bourse Bldg., Philadelphia 
BREAKFAST 


Retston*’ recs 


For your health’s sake—for the sake of your family’s 
health—use ‘ Ralston.’ Easily digested, builds brain and 
brawn. Delicious, satisfying, economical. Try it Free. 
Ask your grocer for sample—enough for six plates. 


RALSTON PURINA MILLS, ST. LOUIS, MO, 
“Where Purity is Paramount” 




































Improve Your Child’s Mind 


Here is a remarkable, scientific toy. 
A toy that educates while it amuses. 


| Wonderful, Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks 


Toys made of eternal stone, artistic, architectural, scientific, amusing, 
and always interesting. Free booklet in color designs with explanation of this 
educational toy, FREE. Address, F. Ad. Richter & Go. (of Rudolstadt, 





_ Germany). American office: 215 Pearl Street, Dept.1859,, New York City 





Every woman 
Catalog P should have it. 
The most interesting book of 
the kind ever issued for tree 
distribution. 96 pages of latest 
designs in Wallachian, Lazy 
Daisy, Repousse Braid, Coro- 
nation Cord, Eyelet and Silk 
Embroidery. Stamped Linens, 
Pillow Covers, Battenberg Pat- 
@ terns and Braids, Perforated 
Patterns of all descriptions and 
‘Stamping Outfits at lowest 
® Prices. Write for Free Catalog. 

Complete 256-page Catalog 
: and Instruction Book, 25 cents. 
No, 4480—Latest design in Madeira Embroidery. 
Made in 18, 22, 27,86-inch. Price of stamped linen, 18-in. 28¢; 
22-in. 0c ; 87-in. b0c; 86-in. 85e. Price of stamped linen with 
lustre cotton to work—18-in. 47c; 22-in. 60¢; 27-in. 97¢; 36-in, 
61.41. Hundreds of other beautiful designs as illustrated in 
our catalog. Money back if not satisfactory. Send today. 
F. HERRSGHNER, 6459 Marshfield Ave., CHICAGO 


FRE 








GIVES A DELICIOUS FLAVOR A 
USED BY LEADING CHEFS AND 
EMINENT TEACHERS OF COOKERY 





ND RICH CO 


DIRECTORY. 










Help your boy to develop himself in mind, body, 
and handiwork. Make him independent, thoughtful, 
resourceful. Give him a year’s subscription to the great 
boys’ magazine, 


THE AMERICAN BOY * 


Keeps boys alive to what is going on, gives them bright stories 
by noted boys’ authors. Practical work in photography, 
science, sports, gardening, waystomake money. Allbeauti- § 
fully illustrated. Send $1forafullyear. 10c. atnews-stands. 


SPRAGUE PUBLISHING CO., 103 Masestic Bioc., Detroit, Micu. Fe 
















MAGIC SHAVING STAND 


(PATENTED) 
Every man should have one. 


The most useful article ever devised and an 
ornament anywhere. Costsnomore than a 
a pair of shoes and will soften your temper and 

save you steps, worry and time every day as long 
| ® as you live. The stand is made entirely of aluminum, ag 

durable as gold and light as wood. Compact, portable, 
artistic, with a place for everything at your finger 
j tips. Stand is over 6 feet high extended, but closes up to 
Ky any height, slip it in your grip when traveling. It will 


race the home of a millionaire ; how it can be sold for 
his price is the magic of a fortune invested in 
ry 
# \ table or music stand. Price $5.00 delivered prepaid 
ff 4 \ to any point. 
1 BN 
JOHN W. RICE 


special machinery. 
HARRIS STREET, ATLANTA, GA. 
















































Gowns Stay Hooked 


when secured by Peet's FQYW 
Hooks and Eyes. No gaping 
plackets—folds are held in 
place and smoothness 
assured. 


PEET'S inistte EYES 


are used by best dressmakers, who prefer 
them to silk loops or any other metal 
fastenings. 


“Its in the Triangle.” 
Black or white. All sizes, all stores. In ene 
velopes—not on cards, 2 doz. 5c, with spring 
hooks, ioc. 


PEET BROS., Dept. S, Philadelphia, Pa. 


STALLMAN’S DRESSER TRUNK 


Easy to get at everything without dis- 
turbinganything. No fatiguein packing 
and unpacking. Light, strong, *toomy 
drawers. Holds as much and coagts no 
more thana good box trunk. Hand Riv- 
eted; strongest trunk made. In small 
room servesas chiffonier.C.O.D.privilege 
of examination. 2c. stamp for Catalog. 


we 
F. A. STALLMAN, 130 E Spring St., Columbus, 0. 





































PS, SAUCES, GRAVIES. ETC. 


LOR TO SOU 
y THE PALISADE MFG.CO. 
50 CLINTON AVE.,WEST HOBOKEN,N.J. 


bseue has the Buarantee of the publishers 
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e CLARK’S 12th Annual CRUISE 
Buy Direct from the Factory Feb SHocApeais 


ma Save 1-2. Get Better 


FURNITURE 


Every vital joint of our furni- 
ture is mortised, tenoned and 
““pinned’’; the way Our Fathers 
builded. All solid “quartered 
oak’’ and solid brass hardware. 





Table No. 50.—Top 28 x 46 ins. 


Direct to You $10.50 
Ordinary Retail Price $22.00 Our catalog explains a few 


Write for it today. 


or finished ready for your home. 


things we do that others do not. 


THE KUNKLE FURNITURE MFG. CO., Mackinaw, Ill. 


ap SERIE APEC? 


Goi P 


PURE FOOD SEA PRO 


Far superior to similar goods obtainable at 
your local store. 

Choicest of fat, salt mackerel and genuine 
Georges codfish. Special packs of shrimps, 
oysters, crab meat, salmon, sardines, etc. A 
full line of imported finnan haddie, kippered 
herring, olive oil and other foreign delicacies. 


Packed Especially to Your Order 
ALL DELIVERY CHARGES PREPAID 


Write for full particulars of our special trial 
offer, and Free Cook Book. 


GOLD BOND PACKING CO., 


GLOUCESTER, MASS. 





Success Hand Vacuum Cleaner $15. 


The SUCCESS is the only single 
person hand vacuum machine on 
the market today that will actually 
do carpet cleaning in a perfect 
manner. ln act*itisw ust: as 
efficient as the most expensive 
/ power machines. 

Has been a winner in every con- 
test for vacuum cleaners— 

Is easy to operate and will last a 
lifetime—Prompt shipment any- 
where on receipt of price. 

HUTCHINSON MFG. CO., 301 WOOD STREET, 


WILKINSBURG, PA. 
A whirlwind for agents and dealers—be first in your locality. 
ee eee 


Christ - : Handker- 


















Buy direct ee > Save Mid- . 
~. from , dlemen’s 
“Weavers Profits 






No. 300 Special 
Ladies’ Real hand- | No. 100 Ladies’ Em- Ne. 200 Men’s 
embroidered Pure | broidered Linen| Linen Handkerchiefs, 

Eimen pandkerch ict per palpi obey very fine quality, real sheer, 
—0 Assorte patterns 1n eect, or . ,» Incliud— : Sect 

‘Handsome Box for $1.50. | ing imported box for | bemstitch, full size—siz in 
Store value 50c. each. gifts. attractive box, $1.50. 










Write for complete illustrated Linen catalog free. 
Postage prepaid on all Handkerchief orders. 


~ ‘THE BELFAST LINEN MFG.CO. 
AMERICAN DISTRIBUTING HOUSE.- . 


233 WCODWARD AVENUE. 
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To THE ORIENT 


THE ONLY ORIENT CRUISE THIS WINTER 
under the able management of 
FRANK C. CLARK. 


Seventy-three days, including 24 days in Egypt and the Holy Land 
(with side trip to Khartoum), costing only $400.00 and up, includin 
shore excursions. 


SPECIAL FEATURES: «Madeira, Cadiz, Seville, Algiers, 


Shipped unstained in sections, | Malta, Constantinople, Athens, Rome, the Riviera, etc. Tickets good 


to stop over in Europe to include Passion Play, ete. 


CRUISE AROUND THE WORLD 


cB. 5. 
A few vacancies yet. Similar Cruises Oct. 15, 10, and .Feb. 4, 711. 
#6506 up. 
Fine series Europe-Oberammergau Tours, 8270 up. 
Send for programs (please specify). 


FRANK C. CLARK, TIMES ELDG., NEW YORK 

















~ They mend allleaksin all utensils—tin 
brass, copper, graniteware, hot water bags 
etc. Nosolder. cementor rivet. Any one 
_can use them; fit any surface; two million 
inuse. Send forsample pkg. 10c. Complete 
pkg. assorted sizes, 25c postpaid. Agents wanted. 
Collette Mfg. Co., Box 105 Amsterdam, N, Y 


Half Price! 


Write today for handsome, free cata- 
logue of Genuine Kaffir Brand Ostrich 
Plumes. Den’t pay exorbitant dealers’ 
prices any longer. Post yourself! Learn 
how you can save at least half on the very finest 
Genuine African Ostrich Plumes ever imported. 
A written guarantee of quality, grade and price 
given with every Kaffir Brand Plume. Sent on 
2pprovai—returnable at our expense if not abso- 
lutely satisfactory. Write for free catalog today! 


KAFFIR PLUME SHOP, Dept. 7K, 4W. Garfield Boul., Chicago, lll 































e g | | h ° 
30 DAYS’ FREE TRIAL to convince 
you that it will iron your clothes faster, 
better, and cheaper than flat iron. Costs 
less than le per hour—gas or gasoline. 
Works easily, is light, simple, durable, 
inexpensive. Send for Free Booklet. 


3 STEEL ROLL MACHINE Co. 
D 254 M. Madison Street, Chicago 


UNBEATABLE EXTERMINATOR 


The old reliable that never fails. Sold all around 
the world—the Standard. 15¢., 25c., 75¢e. Boxes 
at Druggists. 


E. S. WELLS, Chemist, Jersey City, N. J. 


e lron 
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The Publisher of “Good Housekeepines 2£uarantees the adwertise ments 
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““Come-packt’’ 
Price 


$10.25 


Which Price Do You Pay? 


Retail Store Price, $22.50 


You put the finished sections 
together yourself. few 
minutes’ easy work without 
tools saves you over half on : 

& 9) 

COME-PACKT |) 

race FURNITURE manx 2 
Over 100 other handsome Quar- 
tered White Oak pieces in our new 
catalog —all GUARANTEED. Write 
today. Extends 6 feet. 


COME-PACKT FUR- 
NITURE COMPANY, 







SECTIONAL 





1240 Edwin Street, Ann Arbor, Mich. 





Women Can Earn 
Money In Their 
Own Kitchens 








==. 


by making PURITANA BREAKFAST FOOD at 


home, under our patents. Little capital needed. 
We furnish equipment and full instructions. Pur- 
itana sells itself and repeats. More than 800% 
profit. Will pay in towns of £00 ormore. Write 
today for our proposition. NATIONAL PURITANA 
Co.. 22 W. Market St., Indianapolis, Ind. 


mPARKER’S HAIR BALSAM 


Cleanses and beautifies the hair. 
Promotes a luxuriant growth. 


Never fails to restore Gray Hair to 
its Wouthful Color 
Cures SCALP DISEASES and HAIR FALLING. 
50 cents and $1.00 at Druggists. 


-GAS BURNER 
ATTACHMENT 


Practical Xmas Gift. 


Lighting room not interfered with. Heats 
water to shave while ODE razor ; 
heats curling irons; warms baby’s milk in 
iy a minute; cooks small lunch or heats a 
iy flatiron. Patent smokeless tip—best on 
the market—given Free. 50c eac —Postage 

| prepaid. 


EASTERN TRADING CO. 
Dept. 28, 




















New Haven, Conn, 
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Art Stencils 


FOR THE HOLIDAYS 


Stenciled Articles are popular and 
always appreciated as gifts. 
The Easy 

and Economical Way 
<«@ Our Holiday Supplement, just 
‘ issued, contains many new and 
appropriate designs, sent Free upon request. 

“Art Stencils and How to Use Them” 


Showing nearly 200 designs, monograms and initial letters, with 
Full Instructions, prepaid, for 25 cents. (With it, a coupon 
good for 25. cents on any future order of $1.00 or more.) 

; ali 5 tubes of Oil Colors, 
Special $1.00 Stenciling Outfit Btencil. Brash, Seat. 
ula, Thumb Tacks and our 50 cent eut Stencil, sent, prepaid, for $1.00. 


Address AMERICAN ART STENCIL CO., Russell Bldg., Waterloo, lowa 
Largest producers of Art Stencils west of the Mississippi 
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ferent from all other rugs and 

in a high class wool fabric 
adapted to your own decorations. 
If the rugs in stock colors do not 
sult your requirements we will make 
one that will, either plain, self-tone 
or contrast. All sizes up to twelve 
feet wide, any length. Seamless, 


“°¥{ ieren own individual rug, dif- 


Peteneees 


wool weft, reversible, heavy and dur- 


able. Sold by best shops or write 
for color line and price list to 
ARNOLD, CONSTABLE & Co., NEw 
YORK. 


: THREAD & THRUM WORKSHOP, AUBURN, NY 
ih } . . : 


‘Ibe Perry Pictures 


BEAUTIFUL FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


Suitable for all ages 


ONE CENT 


each for 25 or more. Size 5+ 
x8. (6 to 10 times the size of 
this Madonna.) Send 25c. for 
25 art subjects, or 25 for children 
or 25 Kittens or 25 Madonnas, 
or $1.00 for the 4 sets, or for Art 
Set of 100 pictures. 

ORDER TO-DAY. You will be 
delighted with them. Beautiful 
Catalogue and 2 pictures for two 
2-cent stamps in December. 





The Perry Pictures Co. 





Box 547 Malden, Mass. 
e Let us save you 1-3 on Broad Silks of 
Silks exceptional value, latest shades and 
- pleasing tones for Underskirts, Dresses 
Direct and Waists. Guaranteed to give service; 
money back for any reason. Big samples 
and full particulars FREE. Agents wanted. 
In writing, state if agency is desired. 
AUBURN SILK MILL, 23 Clark St., Auburn, N. Y. 


Ty 


Mother Goose on Bridge 


A handsome and entertaining book on the Popular Game. 
Rules in Rhyme made easy to Remember. Just the 
thing for Bridge Party Prize or Gift to Bridge Lover. 80 pages 
aed in two colors, border illustrations. 


At your Book Dealers or direct from 
LYMAN BROS., Publishers, 108 Pearl St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Price $1.00, postage 6 cents extra mailed to any address 


\BLAC}H 


Face Powper 


THE WOMAN WHO KNOWS 


| that her good looks—her success in society—de- «2 
> pend chiefly on her complexion, uses always that 
greatest of beautifiers, Lablache. It 
> keeps the skin smooth and velvety. 
7 Preventsredness, roughness and 
| chaps caused by winter winds, 
and imparts to its users the ap- 
pearance of perennial youth. 
Refuse substitutes. They may be dan- 
>, gerous. Flesh, White, Pink, or Cream, 
50c. a box, of druggists or by mail. 
Send 10c. for sample box. 
“ BEN. LEVY CO., French Perfumers 
: Dept. R, 125 Kingston St., Boston, Masse \ 


from the 


Mill 
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Maddin Dwelling Houses, Barns and Garages 


shipped everywhere. Save over half. Houses from 2 
to 12 rooms, Price includes all lumber cut to fit, 
shingles, doors, windows, glass, patent plaster board, 
interior trim and finish, paint, nails, locks, hardware 
and complete instructions. Every house guaranteed. 
Send stamps for illustrated catalog 


NORTH AMERICAN CONSTRUCTION CO., Bay City, Mich. 








DERE CT OR 


“PATTY COMFORT” 


A rubber lined DOLLY. Full of hot water 
she’s JOLLY. Novel Christmas gift. Pat'd. 


LOOKS LIKE PRETTY DOLL 
FEELS LIKE LIVE BABY ! 
Baby’s Patty, with soft velvet cover in 
pink and blue representing a Dutch girl, $1.50. 
Patty Peace Comfort, like picture, 
with imported, modelled baby face, biue or 
pink hooded, cape coat, $1.50. Each holds one 
‘quart of hot water in a high-grade water bag, 
shaped like a doll but hidden under the clothing 
B\BYS, $1.50. PATTY PEACH, $1.50 
Dolls and circulars by mail, postpaid. 
MISTRESS PATTY G. COMFORT, 
183 Main St., - - Andover, Mass. 


XMAS TOYS Free Book 

of Toy Designs 
Marvelous educational toys of colored stone. 
Ideal Christmas gift for children 4 to 16 years. 


: a - 5 
Wonderful Dr. Richter’s Anchor Blocks 
Book tells how to educate with atoy. This book of toylandis FREE, 
Send your name and address to F- AD. RICHTER & CO., (of Rudoistadt, 
Germany). American Office: 215 Pearl St., Dept. 1859, NewYork 








ELEGANCE PA Y S|GOOD UTENSILS FOR GOOD COOKING 


Engraved Visiting Cards at 1-2 PRICE 


IDEAL XMAS PRESENT 


for either sex. Engraved copper plate and 50 finest quality cards 
packed in fancy box and tied with ribbon. 
STYLE 


E H.H-HOPKINS,UR. $1.00 


a Airs. Marey AW Alitchell $1.25 


So oy 
© Mes : Shgiicd Lie 90c 
G MR. SINDUS CODY MARSH $1.25 


Brochon Engraving Co., 271 EK Madison St., Chicago 





Write for catalogue of the 


Sears PERFECT 


Fireless Cooker 


The original sanitary cooker of highest quality. 


SEARS PERFECT FIRELESS COOKER CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 





Stop cutting them—dangerous and gives only 
temporary relief. A-CORN SALVE is safe 
and takes them out by the roots. 


15 cents at druggists’ or by mail. 
GIANT CHEMICAL CO., Philadelphia , 


Cool Tread 
Quilted Soles 


_ ‘The highest type of slipper sole. Quilted satin 
in place of wool. Durable, soft and warm, but 
do not overheat the feet. Cleaner than wool. 
“Attachment strip” makes attaching upper to sole 
extremely easy. Made in white, black, blue, pink, 
red, gray, lavender and tan. Sold by shoe dealers, 
dry goods and department stores, cr mailed upon 
receipt of price. State size and color. Per pair 2c. 


Bickford & Sweet, 93-G Grafton St., Worcester, Mass. & 


= aise 4 i “2 








Use NEVER-BREAK Hygienic Cooking Utensils. Never scorch. Never 
burn. Always cook just right. Tempting, wholesome, nourishing food re- 
quires proper utensils for its preparation. Get full information about 
NEVER- BREAK Utensils and a few of Mrs. Kirk’s famous recipes by 
writing ; 


THE AVERY STAMPING CO., Cleveland, O. 


Get Rugs and Carpets Direct 


from Loom and S AVE I, 


Don’t buy a nameless rug 
or carpet. Get one of known standing—the one which 
bears a name that guarantees—BEAUDURA. 

RUCS AND CARPETS come i 

Be 0 direct from Loom to Room at 
Ca UT mill prices. You save to % 
——————=z==sy, ~=6Decause you pay no middle- 
men’s profits. Very highest in quality; faultless 
weave, exquisite colorings, beautiful patterns in wider 
assortment than mostly found even at big stores. 

Drop postal for our elaborate catalog of fine color 
reproductions from which you can order with absolute 
confidence. Sent free ; don’t buy till you get it. Every 
transaction guaranteed ; freight paid. Write to-day. 
BEAUDURA CARPET MILLS, Box 4702, Puitavecpuia, Pa. 














INSTANTLY RELIEVED 


and lasting comfort 
guaranteed by using 
THE FISCHER 
BUNION PROTECTOR 
It reduces swelling, stops friction 
and frritation and keeps the shoesin 
shape. Over250,000sufferersbenefited 
Wewill send this sure 
FREE TRIAL Bunion Relief on 10 
Days’ Trial. Nopayifit fails. 
Send size of shoes and if 
for right or left foot. 
THE FISCHER MFG. CO., $61 3d St., Milwaukee, Wis. 





Outside 










. The curtain rod is in place 

:. —no troublesome screw- 
threads—no dropping of 
connecting collar—no 
climbing up and down 
=; Step-ladder. The SNAP 
Curtain Rod Holder is 
made in one piece of the best spring brass. Made 
to hold 3-8 in. or 1-4 in. brass rods for lace, mus- 
lin, silk and other window, door and sash Inside 
curtains. Two styles to fit any window. 


SNAP Curtain Rod Holders 


A sample pair free for your dealer’sname, Send today. 


BLAKE SIGNAL & MFG. CO., Boston, Mass. SS 








PUTNAM FADELESS DYES 


Ask your druggist or sent post-paid 
at 10c per package. Write for free booklet—How to Dye, Bleach and Mix Colors. Monroe Drug Co.. Quinev. Il. 


Do not stain the hands or spot the kettle, except green and purple. 


— 


GOOD 


Banquet 









Send for 
Free 


Booklet Can be put on any table, 


round or square, making it large 
enough to seat up to 18 persons. 


No injury to table. Made in eight sections in various 
woods and sizes (either plush lined or plain). Every home 
needs this extra table space many times for dinners, lunch- 
eons and receptions. 

Price $9.00 and up at Grand Rapids. 

__ If not on sale by your furniture merchant, we will ship direct. 
booklet today. 

Stow & Davis Furniture Co. 


Established 1881. Dept. B, Grand Rapids, Mich. 


Grand Rapids’ foremost makers of dining tables. 


STYLISH 


Satisfaction Guaranteed 
Send for 





One fabric 


made in 
two widths 


The staple 
Half-Wool 
Dress Fabric 














15 cts. 


per yard 
22 inch 


25 cts. 


per yard 
36 inch 





Acknowledged to be the best staple dress fabric 
on the market 
The Slack and three Navy Blues are fast and will not 
crock. <All fast Blues huve white selvage. Then there are 
Reds and Browns and a full line of light shades for even- 
ing and party wear and shirt-waists. ; 
Laundering of Cream and light shades is easy and 
improves the goods. 
Made by the Hamilton Woolen Co. 
If you cannot secure these fabrics from your 
home retailer, write us, and we will tell you how 
and where to get the goods. 


WELLINGTON, SEARS & CO., Manufacturers’ Agents 
Boston and New York 


~MAGIC 
FIRE 
BRICKS 


Save Your Stove, Your Money, Your Time and Your 
Patience, Because They 


FIT ANY STOVE 


Magic Fire Bricks are the newest and most practical fire 
brick on the market today because they are plastic and 
you can press them into any shape. This means that you 
can take any Magic Fire Brick and fit it to your stove; no 
maiter what kind or style of stove youhave. They HARD- 
EN QUICKLY in the FIRE. 

Bricks are 7x6 or 9x8. Corrugated Paper on face keeps 
them in shape and burns off in fire. Over 30,000 stoves in 
Chicago lined with them. Their superiority is well estab- 
lished. They cost less and last longer. 

Ordinary Linings 
Make you'wait. They never fit. You break them trying 
to fitthem. You always pay double price, and your stove 
may burn out while you wait. ’ 

Don’t put up with these inconveniences any longer. 
There is no necessity for it. Order a set of Magic Fire 
Bricks today, direct from us and we guarantee them to fit 
your stove. Money refunded if they do not fit. Send $1.00 
Jor package of four bricks 7x6 or 3 bricks 9x8 or 40c for 
Single brick 9x8 to 


MAGIC STOVE LINING CO. 
1323 to 1341 35th St., 


DURABLE 
TWOINONOSDR 





Chicago, Ill. 


Hvery adyertisement in this isswe has the Purana nee of tine 






















SRY UR Bic = ff Write for 
we Biaee Nye yf) Free Plume 
ACS (G Booklet 
So) Kvs 7 WAR J 
iets Handsome 


i Christmas Gift 


Ostrich Plumes, black onlv, 18 inches ‘long, 
drooping head, long curling fibre, fine luster. 

harges prepaid where cash accompanies order. Rewniit: 
by draft or money order. Money. promptly refunded if 
oods are not as represented. This is positively the finest. 
ume ever offered for the money—a splendid Xmas gift. 


STAR OSTRICH FEATHER CO.. Box 726. Chicago, Hl. 
een ee Pee een Se he een 


STOP, LOOK and LISTEN 


to our magnificent offer. This ele- 
gant ALL-LEATHER combination 
purse and billfold, with any NAME 
and ADDRESS in GOLD on inner 
cover, postpaid, anywhere, only $1. 


An ideal Xmas gift for HIM. Send 
for circular. 


Dept. G, Ideal Novelty Co., Homestead, Pa. 


SWASEY BEAN POTS 


ARE THE BEST 
NAME IS STAMPED ON EVERY ONE 


Swasey Bean Pots are on sale 
at all first class stores 


E. SWASEY & CO., Portland, Maine 


CATALOG OF ART NEEDLEWORK 


R FFE Materials—Stamped Linens. Cambric, 
amas Patterns, Braids, Laces, Cut Stencils, Per- 
poualed Patterns, etc. Write for complete catalog 
oday. 

HOME NEEDLEWORK CO., Dept. 5, Chicago. 


HENRY E. HALL.\ 
DETROIT, \ 
MICH. 













- Flannelette | 
Ss Short Skirt 


Made of good quality 
heavy, pure white 
flannelette. Ruffle 
hashemstitched 
hem, with 6 small 
tucks above; also 
same quality and 
style in plain pink 
and blue. Price 
for either gar. 
ment postpaid 


49 cents. 


This special 
bargain is offered 
to introduce our 
Big Catalog of 
undermuslins 
and flannelette 
garments. Our 
ownmake, 
Sold at factory 
prices. Send 
today. oe 

Catalogue free. fs 

A. L. Lewis 


Company 


Dept. 
343 


Amesbury, 
Mass. 
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| Afifty-cent Drawnwork 4400 
Handkerchiefs7 = 
With 2 Spra YY OF. Mistletoe FREE 
INTINE@® ALL HAND 






a 


The biggest bargain of the season in rare handkerchiefs. War- 
ranted all hand-made, especially for us, hand-drawn by our most 
skilled workers on extra sheer, transparent handkerchief linen; 
imported direct. 11x11 inches; worked all 4 corners; price 50c 

each. As a SPECIAL INTRODUCTORY OFFER to interest 

you in our Genuine Mexican Drawnwork and other Native 
~ Handicraft, direct from workers to you, we will send you 

all 4 Handkerchiefs illustrated, postpaid, for only $1.00. 
™ The same 4 handkerchiefs worked ina rare quality of 

pure Irish linen, 75 cents each; the 4 as a SPECIAL 
one-half price OFFER for $1.50. 


Mexican Drawnwork $9.00 
~™ 20-INCH CENTERPIECE rcs 


Our direct imported Mexican Drawnwork 
made in Mexico by the most skilled 
@ workers, is the finest in the WAT oe ocak A 
@ wetter than the Japanese. To introduce, we wi 
Y” send the 20-inch centerpiece illustrated, all pure 

fine linen, hemstitched, 3 rows finest work, for only 
$2.00. Same thing in 10-inch size for 68 cts. 3 12-inch $1.153 
f 24-inch $2.50; 38-inch $3.75. Doilies to match, two rows 
y work, 6-inch for 25c; six for $1.35; 8-inch for 35c 3 six for $1.80. 


/cHIS XMAS FREE: 


“STOCKING almost 


A pretty Xmas novelty, hand-made of paper and filled with 
Toys, no two alike—latterns, fans, parasols, musical toys, 
etc. Just right for the children, the Xmas tree, or party 
favors. Price 25c, but as a SPECIAL OFFER, to introduce 
our Holiday Novelties, we will mail prepaid for 10c, to 
partly cover cost. 12 for $1.00. (Not over 12 to a customer.) 


Mexican Filigree 
BROOCH 50c 


3-Daisy Brooch with gold 
centers; hand-made in rare Mexi- 
can all-silver filigree ; 124 inches long. Mailed to in- 
troduce for only 5@e. This is only one of 50 


designs of rare native jewelry in our holiday catalog. & 


FREE PREMIUMS 
To gain your good-will we GIVE FREE with each $1.00 order a Genuine Sacred 
Mexican Resurrection Plant (sells for 25¢); and with each $2.50 order, this 
beautiful genuine 5-inch Indian Basket, hand woven in colors by our Indians. 
WE GUARANTEE SATISFACTIONS cheerfully refund money if not 
pleased; prepay all delivery charges; and fill orders same day received. 


s Let us send you FREE our intensely in. 
Free Holiday Catalog teresting Holiday Catalog of Mexican, 


Indian and other Native Handicraft with free premium list. .Large 108-page complete 
calalog, most beautiful book of its kind published, mailed for 10c. WRITE TODAY. 


FRANCIS E. LESTER CO., Dept. L 12, Mesilla Park, N. Mex. 
The Mexican Drawnwork House of America 





























Tired,Aching Feet 


eee | 


RUBBER 


eo f GERMAN SILVER 


The Immediate Relief for Foot-Fatigue 
and Pain due to Weak or Flat Arch is 


FOSTERS 


ARCH SVPPORT 


and Heel Cushion 


This is the arch that supports without rigidity. 
The cushion under the heel allows the weight 
gradually to approach the arch support, which 
gives slightly. The support can be made as 
high or low as necessary. With these supports 
in your shoes you can stand or walk all day 
without fatigue or pain. 


READ THIS LETTER 


The Focter Rubber Co. Craftonville, Cal., 
170 Summer St., Boston, Mass. . Mar. 23,1909. 


Gentlemen: You ask how I lite the arch supports. They are 
allright, and do the business without dizcomfort. Iwould 
not be without them now, if J could not get another pair 
for all of John D.’s millions. Chas. O. Ramkin 
$2 apair (men or women) at your dealer’s, 
If he hasn’t them send us size of 
your shoes and we willsend you a pair 
postpaid on receipt of $2.00. 
One pair will do for all your shoes. 
Tread-Air Cushions also sold 
separately —25c a pair 
Send for our free folder reveal- 
ing thesecret of tired feet andshow- 
ing you how to obtain relief. 
WRITE TODAY 
FOSTER RUBBERCC. 
170M Summer St., Boston, Mass. 


The G. H. Shopping District 


solves the problem for weary shoppers. 
Goods are reliable and courtesy 
in treatment is the rule. 








The Bride’s Primer 


A MOST DELIGHTFUL GIFT BOOK FOR BRIDES 


eee a a TS aS ee Ae 
UN and wisdom drawn from the perplexities of a 
bride during the first ycar of wedded happiness, 

} offered in the simple language of childhood primer, 

will provide many _a merry laugh to smooth the rough 

places in everyday life. Beneath its quaint fun is the real 

and helpful human interest which makes the book unique 

among gift books. 

The text, by Thornton W. Burgess, is supplemented by a 

charming talk to brides by Tom Masson, of Life. 

The drawings, by F. Strotham, are printed in colors, mak- 

ing the whole an exquisite book. 





A FEW EXTRACTS from CRITICAL REVIEWS : 


“Tt would make a jolly gift for a 
bride—any bride. 
—Detroit Free Press 
“Ttis a large, elaborate, extrava- 
gant work, with magnificent colored 
illustrations, and contains wisdom 
as well as fun.” 
—Pittsburg Dispatch 
“No bride should be without it. 
—New York Globe 


‘One of the most novel and original 
pub.ications of the year.”’ 
.-Every Ev’g, Wilinington, Del. 
“The work is one of the most in- 
teresting that has been issued in many 
a day.” 
—San Francisco Chronicle 
“Tt js not only very amusing but a 
very timely book.”’ 
—New York Herald | 


Handsomely Bound in Cloth, Price Postpaid $1.50 
OckK AUN 43°Eo 2] .U"D D CeOay i Ra a 


439 LAFAYETTE STEET - - - NEW YORK 
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40 Volumes —_ Sent Prepaid 


‘SPECIAL! 


Limited Sale Offer 


Let us send the 40 Magnificent Volumes of the 
, Imperial Encyclopedia and Dictionary to your 
/ home, FREE. We want you tosee this unrivaled 
library of reference and here is the reason: 


30 Cents on the $ 


Weare offering this work at 30 cents on the Dollar— 
positively at 30 cents on.the Dollar—because some—a 
few—of the books are slightly rubbed (very slightly). 
They are not second hand, but brand new—rubbed only 
slightly in the shipping rooms—only 2 or 3 volumes—you 
wouldn’t notice the rubbing perhaps, but we give you 
the same sale discount we would give to a critical dealer. 
See the whole 40 volumes for yourself without a cent of 
expense oracent of risk. Examine every one of these 
great volumes FREE. Mail the coupon today or write. 


40—Volumes—40 


Sent on approval—nothing to pay—nothing to risk. 
Sent free, prepaid to your own home. Examine them 
—if not entirely pleased in every way just send them 
back at our expense. If you are pleased you can buy 
the set for 30 cents on the Dollar, at $2.50 a month. 

These magnificent volumes compose the complete Imperial 
Encyclopedia and Dictionary. Contains all dictionary words with © 
their definitions, pronunciations, derivations and synonyms in al- 
phabetical arrangement. Pronounces every word. Incomparable 
information about every historical person—word—thing—place— 
event—28,000 pages—7,000 illustrations—Covers every subject- 
Any library is complete with it—No library is complete without it. 

History, Science, Art, Mechanics,Geography, Botany, Zoology, ? 
Chemistry, Literature, Physiology, Astronomy,Geology, Ethnol- ¢ 
ogy, Architecture, Archeology, Polar Exploration and ex- Ke 
plorers—every branch of human knowledge. _ On this 4? 

4 great Special Offer it goes at 30 cents on the Dollar. Fd 










The eatlabee Cradle 


Comfort for Baby Satisfaction for Mother 


The only cradle built on scientific lines, with a 
vibratory, vertical action. No sudden jar or jolt. 
Highly recommended by leading physicians and all 
mothers who have used it. 


Practical, Hygienic, Safe 


Handsomely finished in brass or white enamel, 
with willow basket. Artistic, practical, and inexpen- 
sive. Sold by all dealers everywhere. 

-Write today for Lullabye Folder and the name of 
nearest dealer, if your dealer does not carry it. 


LULLABYE CRADLE CoO., 
4th and Porter Sts., Detroit, Mich. 




















































“Devices for Hanging Up 
Everything—Little and Big’’ 












Moore Push-less Hangers 
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At last the problem’s solved of hang- The Imperial Encyclopedia is acknowledged GILBERT 

° 5 . | the HIGHEST and FINAL AUTHORITY. 4 PUB. CO 
ing up heavy pictures on your wa ls B k C FREE We have a number of Mission 4? : " 
1 h di fi s 00 ase Book Cases made especially .@ 28 Jackson 
without 1S guring. to hold these big sets. They aresentto prompt pur-¢ Blvd Dept.1859 

; : : »Wept. 

The Moore Push-less Hangers will sustain chasers. A Book Case FREE with first 100 Ses ¢ CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
20 lbs.—more than a woman can hold at arm’s Your Name and Addr oss s You may send me, pre- 
| h Why? B ; al l d on this coupon or on a postal card or ina let- y' paid, for FREE exami- 
engt ! ye ecause a special too -tempere ter brings you the books. Send no money. o nation, one slightly rubbed 
steel point is combined with a scientifically con- Pe nee a te ees Lee ou ase s pearl Beare a 
structed brass hook; notice the angle of the point. Dollar. If you wish to keep them ¢ cloth binding. If ‘satipfied, I 
will send you $1.00, you may then 






after Free examination send us ¢' Senter chitaeascanads cite teeter 
. $1 and, ‘we » will en Sper & 6 balance at $2.50 a month for 15 months 
charge account with you and Pi at your special price. If not satisfied, 
you can pay the balance ¢ will notify you within ten days. 

at $2.50 a month for 15 

months. Write today. 4? 


i GILBERT PUB. CO. ? . Name. 
28 Jackson Blvd. ? 
Dept. 1859, @ Address 


H CHICAGO,ILL. 6° 


The glass-head Moore Push-Pins, used 
the world around, are indispensable for hanging up 
the “little things.” They're so neat and attractive. 
Send 1 Oc for special introductory assortment of 
all the Moore Push Products if your stationery, 


hardware, photo or drug store can’t supply you. 
All our goods sold only in 1 Oc boxes. 


MOORE PUSH-PIN CO. 
1018S. 11th St., Philadelphia, Pa. 





















Occupation 








When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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XMAS PRESENT FOR BABY 








de 


Send 35¢ coin or stamps for sample case of Fluff-o-Down Flannel, illustrated 120-page catatogue for 1910 and 


booklet “Baby’s Wardrobe” containing many suggestions for care and feeding of baby, and get your choice of the 
fairy shoes or the moccasins, as illustrated above. They are made of the softest, whitest kid imaginable, 
just the gift for baby. They usually retail at 75e a pair, but just to introduce Fluff-o-Down, the new cream 
white flannel for babies, children and adults, which is soft and comfortable as silk and worn the year round, we 
make this remarkable offer. A more dainty fabric can not be made, so pure and soothing to baby’s sensitive skin, 
aid absolutely non-irritant. The Fairy Shoes and Moceasins come in sizes 0, 1, 2 and 3. Be sure to state style 
and size wanted, when writing. Address Dept. 1812, ELDER & JOHNSTON COMPANY, DAYTON, OHIO. 


Y 
small Space Users economy to boil out the story interest in order to gain a few 


lines. Tell your story persuasively—It can be done at low cost in ‘‘THE SHOPPING DisTRict.’’ Write 
US— Row, 


Brass-Craft iiss 


| GIVE HER 
OUTFIT FREE — furs 
: . ‘Brass-Craft is the most pop- 


Make this Christmas 
time, and with our stamped remembered by making 
articles and simple instruc- | a sensible, serviceable 
tions, materials costing only | J though inexpensive gift 
atriflecan quickly be worked |f{ One that lasts, not a 
up into articles worth many poe or a month, but 
dollars. MA eek 


You Save 50% 


by buying from us. We 
are manufacturers 
selling direct to the 

wearer at strictly 

wholesale prices. 
You run absolutely no 
risk in buying from us; 
if you are not pleased 
with the goods upon 
receipt you may return 
them and we will re- 
fund the money imme- 
diately without question. 


Special Xmas Offer 


A sample of our values is a beautiful Japanese 
Mink Set, 505 7 553, illustrated above. This fur 
looks as handsome and wears as well as the high- 
est grade Eastern Mink. Both Pelerineand Muff 
are trimmed with natural heads and tails as 
illustrated and lined with Skinner’s Guaranteed 
Satin. This set would cost ordinarily at retail 
$50.00. Our special price $25.00. Express Paid. 

SEND FOR HANDSOME FREE BOOK illustrating the latest 


Must get maximum selling points into their ads. It is not 




















Let us send you this Complete outfit consisting of 1 Stip- 
pling and Veining Tool, 1 package Polishing Powder, 1 pack- 
age Coloring Powder, 1 Fine Sandpaper, 1 piece Polishing 
Flush, and complete material for Handsome Brass-Craft 
Calendar (see illustration) as follows: 1 Brass Panel, 1 
Wood Panel, 50 Round-Head Brass Tacks, 1 Brass Hanger, 
1 Calendar Pad. Furnished with stamped design and full 
directions for making Calendar worth $1.00--all in neat box, 
FREE and prepaid, to anyone sending us 25 ceuts to pay 
cost of packing, shipping, ete. 





Ask for FREE CATALOGUE T 64 


Illustrates hundreds of articles in Brass-Craft for use, orna- 
ment or profit. The above outfit-offer is made for a limited 
time only to quickly introduce our splendid line of Brass- 
Craft goods and distribute our New Catalog. Write to-day. 


THAYER & CHANDLER 
737-739 Jackson Blvd. CHICAGO, III. 








New York and Paris models in Furs, Fur Coats, Searfs, 
Stoles, Muffs, etc., at prices from $2.50 to $250. Write 
today. <A postal will do. 

Address Department X 


ALASKA FUR COMPANY 
1217 Market Street Philadelphia, Pa. 


Reference: Bank of Commerce, Philadelphia 
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Buy Direct From the Producer 









Save Importer’s, we This magnificent 
Wholesaler’s 6) French Curl Os- 
Retailer’s : trich Plume igs 


. full 17 inches in 
length, made 
of the highest 
grade hard 
fF flue ostrich 
selected from 
the male bird. 
eS Has a very 
glossy fiber and is extra wide, | 
WHI" with heavy drooping head. Let us | 
ND send you this Plume on approval. 
EUS Send us 15¢ to pay express charges, | 
and we will send you this beautiful 
Plume in black, white or colors, to your 
express Office, C. O. D., with privilege of 
examination. If satisfactory, pay the express 
agent $1.95 and the Plume is yours. If, however, 
you do not think this the most marvelous value 
you ever saw, if you can duplicate of your dealer for 
less than $5.00, tell the express agent to return the 
Plume to us and we will refund your 15c. Or, if 
you prefer to send the full amount, $1.95, we will 
send the Plume by return mail, postage prepaid, 
and if not satisfactory, we will promptly refund your 
money. We take all the risk. For complete line of 
Ostrich Feathers, including bargains in Willow 

Plumes, write for free catalog. 
2.28 


SPECIAL Full 18-Inch Ostrich Plume 


BLACK AND COLORS 
SOUTH AFRICAN IMPORTING CO., Dept. 66, 1841 Wabash Ave., Chicago 


Send $1.00 Today for an 
S &Q Alcohol-Gas Stove 


Every home needs one. Your home can't afford to be 
without one. It’s a wonderful convenience, and time and trouble 
saver. Heats a quart of milk, water or any other liguid within 
twelve minutes. And costs but 2c an hour for fuel—dena- 
tured alcohol. 


On the S & Q Alcohol-Gas Stove you can warm baby’s 
milk, heat water for hot water bag, heat water for all other pur- 
Poses, prepare a modest meal in any room of the house, work- 
room, or out-of-doors, at any time of day or night, quickly and 
with little or no trouble. _ And all that this convenience 
costs you is but one dollar. 


P r ofits. 





























Send one dollar today and we’ll 
ship you immediately an S & Q 
Alcohol-Gas Stove prepaid to 
any part of the U.S. Send one 
dollar NOW—money, money or- 
der or stamps. Address Dept. D. 


Alcohol Utensil & Mfg. Co., Newark, N. J. 
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Don’t 
Blaze a Trail 


across your hardwood floors with 
heavy furniture. Equip it with 


FELTOID CASTERS 
Your Chairs FELTOID TIP S 


With 
and move it about without the slightest injury to 
floor or rugs. Buy FELTOID equipment for your 
old—and demand it on your new furniture. 

A few manufacturers who equip theirfurniture with FEL- 


TOID CASTERS and TIPS: Steinway & Sons, Pianos, New 
York: John Widdicomb Co., Bedroom Furniture, Grand 
Rapids;A. H. Davenport, Boston; W. K. Cowan Co.,Ma- 

ogany Furniture, Chicago; Gustav Stickley Co., Syracuse. 
If your Furniture Dealer cannot supply you, write us. Write 
now for our free booklet. It tells how to protect your floors 
against mars and scratches. Send for this book today. 


THE BURNS & BASSICK CO. 
Dept. J BRIDGEPORT, CONN. 
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FOR CHRISTMAS 
Send for Bishop’s Free “Gift Booklet” 


“Mine Own Little Christmas 
Ideas” contains a special selection 
of 175 articles which have proved 
extremely popular for Christmas 
gifts. We show three of them here. 


$19 5 buys this Genuine Mahogany 
. Sewing Table. It has drop 
leaves and two drawers with either wood, glass or 
brass knobs. Has removable Zu 

trays and five compartments. 
Height, 28 inches. Size of 
top, 30x18 inches. A $30 gift 
for only $19.50. 

This large, luxurious, 


high grade, Genuine 
Turkish Leather 


Rocker $2 9. 75 








**Priscilla” 
Sewing Table 
3 g 7 for only 


Made of the finest material throughout and 

ve will give a lifetime of 
comfort and satisfac- 
tion. Rockers of equal 
quality sell elsewhere 


. for $o0. 
$13.50 peas 


f some Mozart Music 


“Jefferson” Rocker 

Cabinet in Golden Oak, or $15.00 in Genuine Ma- 
hogany or Walnut. It has French legs, hand carved 
feet, graceful roll edge,adjustable shelves, and drawer 


fitted with wood, glass or brass 


knobs. He_ght38 in. 
Width 20 in. A $20 gift for $13. 


wy 
vo. 


Bishop’s Book of Correct Furniture Styles ilus- 
q@ trates and describes in detail over 1000 designs of de- 

pendable furniture—has color plates of artistically 
ae ee Cabinet furnished rooms in “Period”? and Modern styles. It 
Musie Cabine tells how you save one-third in buying direct. While 
this book costs $1.50 to publish, we mail it to those interested in fine 
furniture on receipt of 25e in stamps, which may be deducted from your 
first purchase. 

We ship on approyal and prepay 
Mississippi river and north of the Te 
far to points beyond, 


BISHOP FURNITURE COMPANY 
15-31 Lonia Street Grand Rapids, Mich. 
Reference: Any Grand Rapids bank 


Suarantees the advertisements 





Y Mozart” 


freight to all points east of the 
nnessee line, allowing freight that 
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Start the Children Right 


“Milk teeth” are the foun- 
dation of adult teeth. They 
should and can be pre- 
served with 





Its Delicious Flavor 
makes its use a pleasure and a 
habit. You don’t have to urge 
them, they'll tell you, “Jt’s good 
enough to eat!”’ 


Colgate’s is especially desirable for 
children’s delicate teeth, because it pol- 
ishes without scratching and cleans with 
perfect efficiency and antiseptic effect. 
Dentists endorse this dentifrice. 


COMES OUT A_ RIBBON, 
LIES FLAT ON THE BRUSH 


42 inches of cream in Trial Tube sent for 4 cents 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. Q, 55 John St., New York 
Makers of the famous Cashmere Bouquet Soap 
(eS ES SRST I IT 


Every advertisement in this issue has the say “T saw ad vy in GH” 








Here’s a Welcome 
Christmas Present 


The ‘‘Alain-Medea’’ 
Fitted Petticoat 


ERE is a pres- 
ent that will 
give no end 

of pleasure—a thing 
of beauty and a joy 
just as long as it 


lasts. 
It is a fitted petticoat 
—ready to put on the 
minute it comes from 
the shop.’ Made with 
a series of V-shaped 
darts in the back—takes 
away all the extra full- 
ness over the hips and 4”. : \ 
in the bac k—makes i; 
your gown fit as snug 
and trim as a glove. 
—(See illustration 
at right.) 


See Them at Your Dealer’s 


Ask your dealer to show you this new petti- 
coat—guaranteed to fit or 
money refunded. See for 
yourself how it gives 
shapely lines to the figure 
—no more old-fashioned 
draw strings—no more 
** making over.” 


“ Alain” Petticoats in 
Many Styles 

The ‘“ Alain-Medea” is only one of many 
desirable styles of “‘ Alain"” Petticoats. They are 
made in greater variety than any other line. 
Whatever your preference you'll find it here— 
and always the same high quality. 

Be sure to see the Christmas display of 
“ Alain” Silk Petticoats—at all prices. 


Look for this label in the band before you buy— 


Si la ar i aA 





a ae ne Ts 


ye ee ee ee 


a a ae 


It is your guarantee of quality and satisfaction. 


Ask your dealer for “* Alain”’ Petticoats—prices 
range from $1.00 to $10.00. Or wnite us 
for book of styles, 


WM. H. ALLEN & CO., Sta. B12, Detroit, Mich. 
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Foreign Dainties 


They taste rich and rare and different these 
delicacies brought to you from the ends of the 
earth. “They add charm and distinction to your 
hospitality, and give zest to the joys of the table. 


We Invite You to Know Them. We Offer New Uses: 


‘There are Truffles, Mushrooms, Flageolets, Anchovies, Peas, Sardines, Macedoines, 


Pates, Purées, Olive Oil, Bigarreaux, Bar le Duc, Camembert, Olives, Malaga Raisins, 
Pimientoes, Figs, Dates, Confitures, Glacé Ginger, Paprika, Caviar and dozens more. 


Cut out the coupon below and send to us with your name, address and a 2c stamp, and we will mail you ‘* Cresca 
Dainties,’’? a handsome, illustrated booklet full of description, hints for the table; and new Crescéa recipes by Fannie 
Merritt Farmer. Address ““CRESCA,”’ 351 Greenwich St., New York City. 


Good cooks recommend Cresca Delicacies, fine grocers sell them. 


REIS Se kor BRADY cigs tone no ets Dacre 


_ Cut off Coupon along this line. 
| COUPON 


AUER ee FREE 


If you like a story of the American Revolution, full of action, adventure, nar- 
row escapes and heroism, to say nothing of historical facts, you should read 


‘The Young Continentals at Bunker Hill’’ 


written ky John T. McIntyre, one of the greatest boy’s story writers of 
the day. This story and many others are written expressly for 


ThebaysMasazine- 


First installment appears in the January, 1910, issue. Another timely and L 
thrilling story also begins in this number, it is “Skimming the Shies,”” a Tito Color Cader sce d Sal Sino 
fascinating story about two boys who build and fly an air-ship.. Written 32 pages. For boys of 8 to 20 years. 
by Russell Whitcomb. : 


If you do not find the BOY’S MAGAZINE at your local News-Stand 


write us and we will send you a sample copy free. 














MARGARY IBD 
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The 
EACH ISSUE CONTAINS: aera 
: = Two fine serials, 6 to 8 splendid short Departments of Electricity, Mechanics, Photography, fe 

? , : stories, numerous special articles cleverly Coins and Stamps, Curios that are interesting and 6 Mai 
A typical illustration from illustrated throughout, Handsome cover instructive. All departments attractively illus- 34 Main St., 
the Boy’s Magazine in colors. trated. Smethport, Pa. 
; , y For sale on all news-stands at 1 0c a copy. Send $/ fora Enclosed find $1! for 
Athletic Dept. Edited whole year’s subscription to commence with the January one full_year’s subscrip- 
by Walter Camp, the number; appears before Xmas. A more suitable gift tion to the Boy’s Magazine, 
Yale authority whose could not be selected for your boy. beginning with January, 191 0, 

> 


ri 2 = an issue, 

ideas of true manly The Scott F. Redfield COs ismethpont ra. 

sportsmanship every 

boy should read Subscription agents and magazine canvassers should write 
5 for our liberal offer. Subscriptions easy to sell. 






Every advertisement in this issue has the guarantee of the publishers 
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THIS HOME : . | 
. What Every Woman Wants 
V a C U U In You want a Vacuum “ane you can pick up and use as easily 


as a carpet sweeper—a cleaner a child can operate—a cleaner 

: with no expense for power or upkeep of any kind. You can have 

S aner # it. Itishere. It is for everyone, for everyone can afford it. 
No more back-breaking sweeping days—No housecleaning times 

—no dusting—no drudgery. Just think of it. Cleans carpets, rugs 

ON LY and mattings on floor. Makes them look like new. Better than if 
taken up and beaten. Raises no dust, hence no dusting required. 

You just slide the nozzle of Home Vacuum Cleaner over carpets 

and rugs and the terrific air suction takes up every bit of dust, dirt, 

grit and germs. Does what days of sweeping and pounding could 

e never do. Delighted women are pouring in letters of praise from all 


over the country. All are enthusiastic—none dissatisfied. Seems too 
good to be true, doesn’t it? But it is true—every word. 







































Does the 
Z Work of Cleans, Sweeps, Dusts in one Operation. 

<\ fy ; 4 
fi uy Pith Ee eee PRICE $6.00. NOT SOLD IN STORES. 
ri AN, ph Machines Think—what an insignificant price for such a wonderful invention—how much work and worry 
( oN iy. and it will save—of the time and strength it will save—how it will prolong the life of carpets, rugs and 
a Y Weich mattings. Don’t pay $25, $50 or $100—just $6.00. No electricity, no attachments, no tubes or 

cy \ ets clap traps of any kind. What's $6.00 compared to a home always clean and neat/—when you can 

y 4-lbs, throw away brooms, brushes and dust cloths—when there are no more carpets and rugs to take up 













and beat? We can’t tell you here what a wonderful invention this is. If you could see it you would 
buy. Why not anyway? You will be delighted—charmed. You take nochance. We guarantee the Home 
Vacuum Cleaner to be just as represented or your money back. Don’t hesitate. Send us $6.00 today and 
have the same convenience for which your neighbors have paid from $25 to $100. Write your letter now. 


Active, Enthusiastic Agents Wanted. 


Agents are making enormous profits. Women excited and eager to buy as soon as they see it. 
No trouble to make sales. John Hensen writes:—‘‘Never handled such a seller. It’s 
immense. So simple, so cheap—all buy and it does the work great.”">» YOU make money. 
YOU get these big profits. Think of the money you can make. Write a card now. 

Get our liberal proposition. Address 


WSR. ARMSTRONG MFG. CO., 255 Alms Bldg., Cincinnati,Ohio 


The Best Move For Small Space Advertisers 


is to carefully consider the factors that have made * The Shopping District’ a success. Analyze the 
winning styles of copy appearing month after month in this section. Study how to adapt your selling 
talk to our audience—remembering you already have their confidence through our guarantee. With 


rate book in hand see if you can find more value, quantity and quality combined. Keep in mind 
that a small ad lost in the midst of copy is a loser indeed. Decide upon the space you need to tell 
your story persuasively—copy that will bring decision—not simply arouse curiosity. Then send in 
your order before December 1 to cover monthly insertions through our June, 1910, issue. Present 
rate for 300,000 copy circulation $1.25 per agate line. After December 1 you will have to pay $1.50 
for the same space in all these issues. Send in your order early. hte 
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TEDDY’S ADVENTURES IN AFRICA. Performed by 
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NEW Additions to Schoenhut’s 


HUMPTY DUMPTY CIRCUS TOYS 
TOYS THAT GLADDEN THE HEARTS OF OUR DEAR LITTLE ONES 


You can starta circus with a few pieces then keep adding until your Greatest Show on 
Earth is complete. Ifyou have a Circus outfit, get your dealer to show you the NEW 
additions for 1909—‘“Teddy and a complete African jungle outfit.” 

THE NEWEST AND BEST UNBREAKABLE TOY, Theelerphant can do tricks you never 
heard of. The donkey is ‘‘cuter’’ than any animal Ba~num ever had. Then there is the horse, 
the hobo and the dog, the ringmaster, the lady rider, the negro and the goat. The clowns 
make grown-up people, as well as children laugh forhours, No end to the funny tricks dis- 
covered every day, The figures are made ofsolid wood, jointed like French dolls, painted in oil 
colors; the clowns and others are dressed in fancy costumes. Will stand the roughest kind of 
treatment; children never tire ofitand mothers say it’s the greatest toy they eversaw. SOLDIN 
SETS, 50c to $25.00 and over, according to the number of figuresinaset. If your dealer cannot 
supply you, send us his name and we will mail you literature with latest illustrations, free. 
DO NOT SEND MONEY, WRITE FIRST! 


THE A. SCHOENHUT COMPANY, Manufs. and Patentees 2277 Adams St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Manufacturers of the world renown SCHOENHUT Toy Piano Established 1872 


Read our guarantec’*on. the Announcement) Peat 6 Ofte this Ssessure 
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henever you have any de- 


home or place of business, new 


walls or old—getsamples of 


SANITAS. 


Printed in oil colors on strong 
muslin, Sanitas is fade-proof, 
stain - proof, crack - and - tear- 
proof—a wipe witha damp cloth 
instantly cleans it bright as new. 


Here are six Sanitas interiors 
—living room, dining-room, 
hall, bath, kitchen and office— 
Sanitas samples demonstrate 
how handsome and clean they 
are. 


Sanitas reproductions of fine 
wall papers and wall fabrics are 
wonderfully true to the originals 
in effect, and even higher in 
effect value. Sanitas plain and 
decorative tiles make ideal 
baths, kitchens and pantries. 


With all its extra beauty, cleanli- 
ness and service, Sanitas costs no 
more than good cartridge paper. 


Write today to our Department of Home Dec- 
oration—describe the room or rooms you 
have in mind—and receive frec Sanitas 
samples with sketches of clever new interior 
effects. 





MERITAG When you buy table oil-cloth ask for 


(Sc) MERITAS 


Diciotl] guaranteed every yard on the back. 


The Standard Oil Cloth Co. 


Dept. G, 320 Broadway New York City 











corating in mind—for your | 
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Napoleon bidding farewell to Josephine—*My destiny and France 
demandit.” Thisis but one of the hundreds of thrilling illustra- 
tions in the Library of Universal History. Do YOU know all of 
this heart-throbbing story—the Imperial Emperor, the loving wife 
the inexorable pall of ambition, the breaking heart left behind’ & 


RECEIVERS’ SALE! 


A $60 LIBRARY FOR ONLY $29.50 


Wonderful opportunity to get these 15 magnifi- § 
cently bound volumes, comprising the Library of 
Universal History. Absolutely the most startling 
bargain in a recognized authoritative history. 
We, as receivers, must dispose of enough sets to 
pay the obligations of the publishers. For a lim- 
ited time we will send you aset for free examin- 
ation without asking you to pay one cent down. 


UNION BOOK COMPANY FAILS! & 


HALF PRICE! 


Yes, actually less than half price—tho greatest oppor- 
tunity ever offered our readers, an opportunity to secure 
at less than the publisher’s price these 15 beautifully 
bound volumes of the Library of Universal History. This 
is a brand new, handsome edition, all printed from & 
large, new type, embellished with over 100 double-page 
maps and plans, 700 full-page illustrations, many of 
g which are in colors, and more than 5,000 pages of solid 
Treading matter, beautifully written. 


(Books Sent FREE| 


We will ship the books right to your home, all transportation charges 
paid by us. You can see the complete set just as itis. You see the books 
% themselves. We want you to sit down in your own home and read these 
f books. Keep them for a week. Begin at the dawn of civilization and 
@ thread the paths down tothe hourin which you live. Study the lives of 
Alexander, Cxsar, Napoleon, Washington, Lincoln, Bismarck, Analyzethe 
secret of their power and success. Watch the rise, progress and decline 
of Egypt, Greece and Rome, and on through European and American 
history right down to the present hour. The past teaches a lesson that 
m@ every thoughtful American citizen knows applies to our own country 












































® today. You should study history — your children should study it. 4 © 
The fate Ex-President Cleveland said: ‘‘t am sure this history ee 
# will find an important place among the publications intended © a 
to give wider familiarity with historical literature.’’ Sots: 
J As o> 
| SEND NO MONEY—This Coupon J. Sos" 
| brings the books to your home FREE, i Sy ¥ SS PW 
Just send us the coupon—that is all.. The Z a Sob a 
books will be sent to your home, transportation , oN SS vs 
charges prepaid. We advise you to send the >? SEY 7 tins 
coupon today, for certainly hundreds will w® sy CS Pare 
take advantage of this extraordinary offer. * ove Oe ax a 
Remember, a free examination fora week @ SY SK ise ” pee ote 
— books returnable at our expense if GC.» Ss ve & ee a 
you do not wish tokeep them. If you # «q &~. Se Be rs a 
do wish to keep them pay only 50c Foe iO #, y ae 
down and then only $2 a month eS s Se ee etre Y 
for 1444 months. Send coupon Prog Os Sep se ia wh ' 
today. See these books now. & of Ss a ” a 
American Underwriters’ J Soe x oy 
J DS” Ee KO a , y oe 
Corporation, =) JF NSS oy Poet 2 
240 Wabash Avenue, poe Ry LYS se he rua ie 
 Dept.1859, Chicago CR EAS A ae ad ye Bey 
biti MS PRN ee ae 
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The Test of Time 


[This little story has for its foundation a certain advertiser in this issue of Good Housekeeping. 
Read it through and then tell us to whom it refers. For your skill in solving this story, as well as 
for neatness and general care shown in your answer, we will give as first. prize $5.00 in cash for a 
correct solution. For the second and_ third correct, or nearest correct, solutions we will give $3.00 


and $2.00 worth of merchandise respectively, to be se 


lected from ‘some one advertiser in this issue. 


The privilege of competing for prizes in this story is open to all. While it is in no way a part of the 


condition of this puzzle, yet if you have had any 
be pleased-to have you state it. The prizes are, 


experience with the article mentioned, we would 
however, not contingent upon such information. 


Mail your letter so that it will reach Springfield nét earlier than December 8 and not later than Decem- 
ber 22. The correct solution of this month’s story will be pub:ished in the February issue, Address al] 
answers to Story Editor, Good Housekeeping, Springfield, Mass. | 

The October puzzle story was based on the advertisement of the National Cloak & Suit Company of 
New York, appearing in that issue. The prizes were awarded as follows: Mrs. G. E. Hill of Indiana, 
$5 in cash; Miss Emily McWeeny of Missouri, $3 in merchandise; Mrs. Marion L. Gann of Texas, $2 


in merchandise. 


“Time will tell, my son; time never 
lies,” said my paternal grandfather as, 
in the arrogance of youth I boasted 
vaingloriously of what I would become 
and do when man’s estate was reached. 
“Time will tell,” said Pauline when [ 
vowed that her welfare and happiness 
was the one and only thing for which I 
drew the breath of life. 

Has it told? Yep! I’ve never sat in 
the presidential chair; Wall street ac- 
cords me no recognition when I pass 
that way; railroad presidents and steel 
magnates forget to include me when 
they hobnob together. I’m just plain 
Jimmy Allison, a little shy of hair on 
the temples, slightly rotund amidships 
and hustling for a living as always. 
As for living solely and only for Paul- 
ine, I contend that that is true, but 
Pauline laughs—actually laughs—when 
I suggest the idea. 

“No such thing, Jimmy Allison!” says 
she. “Live just for me—I guess not! 
You think too much of your stomach, 
Jimmy. Yes you do. You live for it 
.s much as you do for me. And I 
notice, Jimmy, that you don’t miss a 
good time when you can help it, not 
even when I can’t go. You live just 
for me—oh, Jimmy!” 

All of which isn’t fair, and I tell her 
so. But she just laughs in the most 
provoking manner, calls me a goose, says 
that she’s satisfied and that I ought to 
be, and that’s the end of it. 

Just the same, time is the best test 
of anything—if it loses nothing by the 
passing of the years it is of genuine 
worth, but if it actually gains, then it 
is of the order of greatness. 

Pauline would say that I am playing 
at being a philosopher. It is no such 
thing. I never was more in earnest in 
my life. The trouble is that Pauline 
ean never take me seriously. Well never 
take me seriously, I should have said. 
She did onee, though, the night I asked 
her—but no matter, the point is, she has 


never since seemed to regard me or my 
opinions with quite that—well—er—that 
deference, let us say, which a husband 
might naturally expect. 
Pauline is a bit old-fashioned. She 
has old-fashioned ways and a fondness 
for old-fashioned things, including things 
to eat and household remedies. She says 
that such things are proven or condemned 
more effectually than anything else by the 
passing of the years. She says that 
when the test of time has only served 
to strengthen the confidence in a thing 
you may be pretty sure that that thing 


is all it ought to be and perhaps a little 


more. 

She isn’t so old-fashioned, however, 
as to be the least bit what you would 
eall slow—not she. Pauline is right up 
to the minute when it comes to knowing 
what’s what and what is in good taste 
and what isn’t. 

I don’t criticise anything I see her do 
—not now. I used to sometimes, but I 
found that—well, that a man with a 
pretty wife who has a clever wit of her 
own is usually hopelessly outclassed. He 
hasn’t got a look-in at all. So I say 
nothing now. And really it is a whole 
lot more comfortable. You see, I don’t 
have the trouble of arguing the matter, 
and my opinion is preserved, to myself at 
least, wholly unshaken. And that’s a 
source of real satisfaction I assure you. 

Now, Bob Avery (between you and 
me, Bob is no match and never was for 
Mrs A) is forever locking horns with 
his good frau, and I never yet saw him 
other than beaten. The worst of it is, he 


is forced to see that he is in the wrong, 


with a consequent lowering of himself in 


-his own opinion, and this is bad for any 


man. I’ve learned to sit tight and run 
no risks. If I’m right, in course of time 
I have a chance to gloat and say, “I 
told you so,” but if I’m wrong I say 
nothing, and Pauline has usually forgot- 
ten the matter. And the test of time 
proves it one way or the other. 
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john Milton's 
Prophetic Vision | 
was rich in anticipations and foretold 
many things; amongst others,Lowney’s ». 
Chocolates :— 


"from sweet kernels press d 
She tempers dulcet creams." 


_ Again he describes 


aco 


Chocolate Bon-Bons 





4 "on hospitable thoughts intent | 
a What choice to choose for delicacy best, bo 
What order, so contrived as not to mix i 


‘Tastes not well join’d, inelegant, but bring 

‘Taste after taste upheld with kindliest change." a 
Lelio centuries beforehand the great poet had a foretaste of the | L 
_ delicious natural flavors in a box of Lowney’s Chocolates 


_ THE WALTER M. LOWNEY CO., Boston. Cocoa-Chocolate- Bonbons 
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Make Yourself a Present 


that will relieve you from housework weariness—from shopping exhaustion. 


Many women who do not yet actually have broken down foot arches suffer from strained tendons. 
Even though the pain may not be intense, the loss in nervous energy is great. Housekeepers may gain 


Foot Comfort for the Whole Year 


Nathan’s Arch Supportisa non-metallic, resilient cushion weighing 2 1-2 ounces. This simple little 
device relieves jars and shapes the arch, giving the beautiful curve to the instep so highly prized. 


So many women have been relieved from the strain of housework by Nathan’s Cushioned Arch 
Supports that you should at least try them. State size of shoe. .Remit $2.50 and we will 
send a pair. Try them a week. Return them if you are not pleased. We will immediately 
refund your money without question. Send to-day. 


NATIONAL UTILITIES COMPANY, 113A Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
DISTRIBUTERS OF MEN’S, WOMEN'S AND CHILDREN’S AIDS TO THE FEET. SEND FOR BOOKLET FOOTOLOGY’”’ . 


We have trained, by f 
our correspondence | 
method of study and f 
home practice, thou- pf 
sands of women, begin- 
ners and practical § 
nurses, to earn $10 to | 
$25 a week. : 

We give every stu- f 
{dent this guarantee: | 











Abraham Lincoln's 
Christmas Gift 


We are engaged in a great patriotic and_ educational 
campaign, which we desire you to know all about. To 
secure your instant attention we will 


Give You a Christmas Present 


of the following five photogravures of President 
Lincoln, with descriptions: 


1. Lincoln, just prior to Assassination. 

2. Lincoln, McClernand and Pinkerton at 
Antietam, 1862.” 

3. Lincoln, McClellan and Officers at 
Antietam. 

4. Lincoln’s Last Sitting. 

5. Lincoln and McClellan in McGlellan’s tent. 


Each picture is 2x3 inches. They are from pricelessly 
rare historic negatives, NEVER BEFORE PUBLISHED 
except under our copyright. These and 7000 other 
negatives are in the famous Brady collection, the 
only actual photographic plates in existence of the 
Civil War. We will also send you the marvelous story 
of the Brady collection—a romance of history, a mys- 
tery of the secret service, a stupendous accomplish- 
ment. Through a remarkable chain of circumstances this 
hitherto lost collection of extraordinary value has provi- 
dentially come into the possession of a group of patriots 
wo wish to introduce its riches to your attention. 

Just send your name and address to us, and write: 

“Please send me your Abraham Lincoln Christmas 
itt, to which I am entitled as areader of Good House- 

eeping Magazine. 

Inclose two cents in stamps for postage. "We will do 
therest. There isno obligation on your part in any way. 


PATRIOT PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
206 Myrick Building, - - Springfield, Mass. 
























































Your enrolment is ac- 
cepted with the agreement 
that if, after two months, 
you for any reason are dis- 
satisfied, the entire amount 


paid will be refunded. 





If you desire a con- 
genial vocation, greater f 
independence and Ff 
worthier remuneration, | 
‘send for our 9th annual | 
56-page Year Book, ex- | 
plaining our method, § 
with stories of actual f 


Miss Lois M. Miller, a successful ex erience by success= ie 
graduate, of St. Joseph, Mich. Pp y : 
ful nurses. 


Oo Che Chautauqua o 
School of Nursing 


374 Main Street, Jamestown, New York —— 





















WATCH YOUR SAVINGS GROW 


USE THE FOUR COIN REGISTERING SAVINGS BANK 


This bank is not in the class of toy banks, registering or otherwise. It is 
practical, durable and beautiful. Its registering mechanism is entirely new. 


An Ideal Christmas Gift for Man, Woman or Child 


The “AMERICA” Bank registers nickels, dimes, quarters and half dollars up to 
$25.00. All coins are dropped in same slot,the value of each being automatically added 
to amount in Bank, tota re adil in plain figures. When $25.00 is registered 
it resets to zero. It may also be reset at any time by turning knob inside. Bank 
is locked by an unpickable five-tumbler lock, using a flat key. Special introductory 
price, charges prepaid to any part of the United States, #2:00 each. We guarantee 
the Bank to give satisfaction, or your money refunded. A good telephone pay station. 

Write for circular. 


Johnson Manufacturing Company, 218 George St., New Haven, Ct. 
Special Discounts to Dealers or Agents 
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BLUE [ABEL 
KETCHUP 


Delicious — Appetizing — Satisfying’ 
. Keeps after it is opened 
Pure and Unadulterated 


Made only from luscious, red-ripe toma- 
toes, fresh from the field; combined with 
purest spices, prepared in cleanly kitchens, 
and cooked ever so lightly to retain the 
natural flavor of the fruit. Contains only 
those ingredients 


Recognized and Endorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Insist on products bearing our name, not only 
ketchup, but soups, canned fruits, vegetables and 
meats, jams, jellies, preserves, etc. 



















. Write today for our free booklet‘ Original Menus,” 
telling what to have for breakfast, luncheon, dinner. 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO., Rochester, N. Y. 







a 








Every housekeeper should have a set of our 


CASSEROLES 


We will ship a set of six (5 in. to 10 in.), 
finely glazed inside, unglazed outside, se- 
curely packed, express prepaid, for $2.50 
to any place in the U. S. east of the 
Mississippi River. Prices on application 
to any point west. Remit by postal or 
express money order. 


The Robinson Clay ProductCo. 
AKRON, OHIO 
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Judkraft Furniture 


is furniture you make yourself. 

The parts come from the factory all ready 
to be stained and put together. 

You save on freight—the freight is less on 
parts than on made-up furniture. 

You save on high-priced labor—by doing the 
work yourself. Ant you have the joy of 
self-expression—of doing something with 
your own hands. 

You stain and put all those finishing touches 
on the piece of furniture that make it indi- 
vidual, distinctive and unique. 

Send for our interesting booklet B. 

It will tell you all about 


JUDKRAFT FURNITURE The Judd Shop Saginaw, Mich. 











A Practical Electric Laundry 
In Your Own Home 


Good Housekeeping 


| Book 


Department 


Order all your books through us 
—special attention to publications 
.pertaining to the Home Field. 


Good Housekeeping Book Department 
makes a specialty of furnishing books upon 
all topics pertaining to Domestic Science, 
‘@ Household Economy and Family Affairs, Soci- 
| ological problems of interest to Women and 
Women’s organizations. 

Weare prepared to supply any book pub- 
lished at the regular adveitised price, and are 
| always happy to correspond with our readers 
f in reference to books, and accordingly invite 
those interested to address us on any subject 
concerning any publications. 


Address all correspondence and orders to 


Good Housekeeping Book Department 


Springfield, Massachusetts 













































The. 1. tO d: 
ELECTRIC”. 18 
now indorsed by 
9,000 women in 
all parts of the 
United States. 
They have 
found it the 
greatest saver 
of time, money 
and labor ever 
invented. We 
stand ready to show you that this 
wonderful machine actually takes the 
place of two servants at a cost of 2 
cents for electricity. All you do isto 
place your soiled clothes in a wooden 
cylinder of the Thor Electric Washer, 
turn on the current and in a few minutes 
your finest garments or heaviest blankets 
will be washed beautifully white and 
clean. The wringing is also done by 
electricity and takes but a few minutes. 
The machine comes to you ready to go to 
work. You only have to connect it to 
your electric light lamp. No complicated 
machinery. The ‘ THOK ELECTRIC” 
is sent on FREE TRIAL. Sold on the 
Rental Investment Plan where desired. 
WRITE FOR OUR BOOKLET describ- 
ing our complete line of laundry machines 
for the home. 
HURLEY MACHINE COMPANY 


General Offices CHICAGO 26 S. Clinton Street 
New York, 1010 Flatiron Bldg. San Franeisco, 71 First St. 


@#~~. GRAND PRIZE CONTEST 


To those who state their ages and make a free-hand copy of this picture, which 


p @ ), 
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IP é in our estimation will be at least 40 per cent. as good as the original, we will send 































absolutely FREE OF CHARGE for THREE MONTHS an illustrated magazine 
devoted exclusively to drawing, success, and achievement. This magazine is 
profusely illustrated each month and contains the MOST MODERN ideas in 
illustrating; it will be an aid and an inspiration to those who want to earn 
LARGER SALARIES. 


HAVE YOU THE ABILITY 


to make this picture even 46 per cent. as good as the original? Ifyou have, it will 
prove that you HAVE TALENT for drawing, which can be easily developed by 
practical, individual training. Trained Artists earn from $25.00 to $150.00 a week 


CORRESPONDENCE INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, Dept. 123, SCRANTON, PA. 
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Ask Your 


Santa Claus fora 
Genuine 


Red Cedar Chest 












Practicability and sentiment are combined in such a gift. Your gowns, 
furs and hats in one of our genuine Red Cedar chests are absolutely safe 
from moths, dust and dampness. Our chests may be handed down as 
heirlooms—they are of such beautiful and honest craftsmanship. 


It is extremely difficult to purchase chests of genuine red 
cedar in most stores in this country. Where it is possible, prices 
are almost prohibitive. We build our chests here in the heart of 
the red cedar section. We send them direct to you—cutting out 
the wholesalers’ and retailers’ profits—even paying the trans- 
portation charges ourselves. 

The Colonial Window Seat or Hall Chest, No. 58, is made. of 34 
in. Solid Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural hand-rubbed 
finish. Fitted with strong lock, brass casters and brass lid stay. 
Bound with wide bands of dull finished copper. Studded with. 


Ses * A F old-fashioned heavy copper rivets. Outside dimensions: Length 
Old-Fashioned Colonial Chest. Made of 34 in. Solid 44 in. Width 203 in. Height 2044 in. The Special Christmas price 

Red Cedar. Beautifully polished, natural, hand jg $22.50 delivered prepaid east of the Mississippi River. (Extra 

rubbed finish. Strong lock, brass casters, brass lid ofa freight charges for points beyond quoted.) 

cedar handles. Bound with four wide bands of dul By our Special 15 Days’ Free Trial Offer you can 

finish copper. Studded with heavy copper rivets. Out- examine this chest in your own home at no cost to yourself. If 


side dimensions: Length 44 in. Width 21 in, Height unsatisfactory we even pay the return freight charges. 
2lin. No.60. Christmas price $25.25, freight prepaid 


east of the Mississippi River. Send now for our catalog of chests of all styles and prices. 


PIEDMONT RED CEDAR CHEST COMPANY, Dept. E, STATESVILLE, N. C. 








A NEW TABLE DRINK 
y) | : 





You, madam, are interested in new discoveries per- 
taining to good housekeeping. Therefore you will be 
glad to learn of the new table drink—Bonano. 


It has all the good qualities of coffee, tea, cocoa or 
chocolate with zo harmful effects. It is as easy to 
prepare as tea or coffee and infinitely better for 
you to drink. You will be surprised at the im- 
provement in your health after drinking Bonano 
a few weeks. . 


Bonano has just the stimulating, tissue-building qualities desirable in a drink for morn- 
ing, noon and night. You and all your family will ke Bonano, and it is the one hot 
drink you can give the children in safety. : 


Bonano is made from the choicest varieties of tropic-ripened bananas—the sugary, 
juicy bananas which are too delicate to be shipped out of the sunny Southland. INTERNATIONAL BANANA FOOD CO., 








Such bananas, naturally matured on the trees, are vastly different from the picked Chicago, Illinois G. H. 
green and artifcially ripened fruit to which we are accustomed. Picked when pag 
just ripe, they are peeled, sliced and dried, then shipped to our Northern factory Enclosed 2 cents to pay postage on Sample Bo : 
to be roasted and granulated. ‘The roasting gives a new flavor, a new aroma— Naina Spe oe 
ee OUR NE aie eee. Re eee cee Say ae ee eS Re eo A IAIBO te eta he Oe ae ee re 
Ask your grocer for Bonano. A 25-cent can makes 75 cups of the best hot AD dess io 8 ee Pye emis C8 Sea 8 Dc 


drink you ever tasted. 


Fill in the coupon and we will send you Sample Free, or send 25 cents and we 
will mail full size can. : 


—r 
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SOUTHERN PACIFIC STEAMSHIPS 


New York— | ee 
New Orleans 
LUXURIOUS ACCOMMODATIONS 


$35.00 wes $60.00 Ta" 
INCLUDING BERTH AND MEALS 


Connecting with 


“SUNSET ROUTE” 


For Points in 


LOUISIANA, TEXAS, MEXICO, ARIZONA 
CALIFORNIA 
Inquire 


L. H. Nutting, G.P.A., 1158-366-1 B’way, New 
York or any Southern Pacific Agent 





















2c a Week Pays Wash Bill! ,°*#+~ 


Electricity or Water-Power Does the Work | 
















Just a “Twist of the Wrist” Starts or Stops the Machine! 


The 1900 Motor Washers are now at work in thousands of homes. They are doing the work for- 
merly done by women, at a cost of 2 cents a week fer power! Saving thousands upon thousands 
of dollars in wash bills. Saving worlds of wash-day troubles. Leaving the women free to do 
other work while the machines are doing the washing. 


The 1900 Motor Washer 


Washes a Tubful in Six Minutes! 


Handles heavy blankets or dainty laces. 


The outfit consists of the famous 1900 Washer 
with either Electric Motor or Water Motor. 
- You turn on the power as easily as you turn 
on the light, and back and forth goes the tub, 
~ washing the clothes for dear life. And it’s all 
so simple and easy that overseeing its work 


is mere child’s play. 
° ° 1900 Electric Motor Washer 
A Self-Working Wringer Can be connected with any ordinary 


Free With Every Washer Electric Light Fixture 


| The motor runs Washer and Wringer. We guarantee the perfect working of both. No 

extra charge for Wringer, which is one of the finest made. Write for FREE book 
and 30 Days’ FREE TRIAL OFFE&! Don’t doubt! Decn’t say it can’t be 
done. The free book proves that it can. But wedonotask youto take our word for it. 
We offer to send 21900 Motor Washer on absolute Free 'Frial for an entire month 
to any responsible person. Nota cent of security—nor a promise to buy. Just your 
word that you will giveit a test. We even agree to pay the freight, and will take it 
back if it fails to do all we claim for it. A postal card with your name and address sent 
to us today will bring you the book free by return mail. 

All correspondence should be addressed to 1900 WASHER CO., 3428 Henry 
St., Binghamton, N. ¥Y. Or,if you livein Canada, write to the Canadian Washer 
: ———$$ _—_—_——' 60., 855 Yonge St., Toronto, Canada. 

BRANCH HOUSES: We maintain branches at 1947 Broadway, New York City, and 1113 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, and in all prin- 
cipal cities. We also make shipments from our warehouses in Kansas City, San Francisco and Seattle. 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 






1900 Water Motor Washer 
Can be connected with 
any water tap instantly 
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What Will You Give to Be Well 


To Have Good Figure, 
Vibrant Health, Rested Nerves ? 
I CANNOT tell you how happy I am that I have been able to bring 





health and strength to 43,000 women in the past seven years. Just 
think! this means a whole city. It is to my thorough study of 
anatomy, physiology and health principles, and to my 12 years’ personal 


experience before I began my instructions by mail, that I attribute my 
marvelous success. It would do your heart good to read the reports from my 
pupils—and I have done this by simply studying Nature’s laws adapted to the 
correction of each individual difficulty. If vital organs or nerve centers are weak 
I strengthen them so that each organ does its work. 

I want to help every woman to be perfectly, gloriously |} 
well, with that sweet, personal loveliness, which health }f 





| 





reliant woman with a definite purpose, full of the vivacity which makes you 


A Better Wife 
A Rested Mother 


A Sweeter Sweetheart 


I teach you to stand and to wa/k in an 
attitude which bespeaks culture and re- 
finement. A good figure gracefully car- 
ried means more than a pretty face. 
Nature’s rosy cheeks are more beautiful 
than paint or powder. 


| You can easily re- 
Too Fleshy? move the fat and it 
will stay removed. 


I have reduced over 25,000 women. One 
pupil writes me: 

“Miss Cocroft, I have reduced 78 pounds and 
I look 15 years younger. I have reduced those 
hips and I feelso well I want to shout! I never 
get out of breath now. When I began I was 
rheumatie and constipated, my heart was weak 
and my head dull, and oh, dear, I am ashamed 
when I think how I used to look! [ never 
dreamed it was all so easy. I thought I just had 
to be fat. I feel like stopping every fat 


} 
| woman I see and telling her of you.” 


You Can Be Well Without Drugs 


The day for drugging the system has passed. The strength of vital organs gained 
by a forceful circulation relieves you of such chronic ailments as 


Constipation Rheumatism Irritability Nervousness 
Lorpid Liver Weaknesses Weak Nerves Sleeplessness 
Indigestion Duliness Catarrh 


This is accomplished by strengthening whatever organs or nerves are weak. 

I wish I could put sufficient emphasis into these words to make you realize that you 
do not need to be ill, but that you can be a buoyant, vivacious, attractive woman in 
return for just a few minutes’ care each day in your own home. 


If you will tell me your faults in health or figure, I will cheerfully tell you about my | 
work and if Icannot help your particular case, I will tell youso. I give each pupil } 
the individual, confidential treatment which her case demands. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept. 22, 246 Michigan Ave., Chicago 
\ 


Author of “Growth tn Silence,” ‘Character as Expressed in the Body," Etc. 
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| and a wholesome, graceful body gives—a cultured, self- 
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Arise to Your Best 


In the privacy of your own room, I 
strengthen the muscles and nerves of the 
vital organs, lungs and heart, and start 
your blood to circulating as it did when 
you wereachild. I teach you to breathe 
so that the blood is fully purified I help 
you to arise to your best. 


x I may need to 
Too Thin? strengthen your 
stomach, intestines 


and nerves first. A pupil who was thin, 
writes me: 


“I just can’t tell you how happy Iam. I 
am so proud of my neck and arms! My busts 
are rounded out andI have gained 28 pounds; it 
has come just where I wanted it and I carry 
myself like another woman. 


‘““My old dresses look stylish on me now. I 
have not been constipated since my second 
lesson and I had taken something for years. 
My liver seems to be all right and I haven’t a 
bit of indigestion any more, for I sleep like 
a baby and my nerves are so rested, I feel so 
well all the time.” 





















A corset is not needed 
for a good figure. 


ee 


Note: Miss Cocroft’s name stands for progress in the scientific care of the health and figure of woman. 
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ri H Use the Loftis System. It enables you to make beautiful and valuable presents without the outlay of 
For Christmas Gifts much money. By civing credit and lowest prices we make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 doesina eal 


store. A diamond is the ideal gift for a loved one—it lasts forever and every day reminds the wearer of your regard. Make your 
Christmas selections now. Send for our illustrated Christmas catalog, and in the privacy of your own home select the articles you 
wish—we will send them to you for yourinspection. If you like them, if they are all and more than we claim them to be, pay one- 


and Watch Credit House, 


guarantee of value and quality with every diamond we seil: also priv- 
ilege of exchange for other goods or a larger diamond. We take all 


Dept. P30 92 to 98 State St., Chicago, Illinois, | risks and pay all express charges. Diamonds are a better and safer in- 


JOFTIS The Old Reliable Original Diamond | fifth on delivery; balance in eight equal monthly amounts. We give a 


BROS.& CQO BRANCH STORES: Pittsburg, Pa. and St. Louis, Mo. 


vestment than real estate or insurance. Write for Christmas Catalog. 


Every advertisement in this issue has the Sularantee of the publish ers 


‘e 
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“NOTHING LIKE IT 


For that Tired Feeling”’ 


“T call Pompeian my wonder worker. When I get home at 
night I feel so thoroughly worn out and disgusted with life that I 
don’t care which way the wind blows. But soon I get busy with 
my Pompeian, and in a little while I am as lively as ever. 

**T don’t mind telling you that I am considered one of our sleepy 
little town’s prettiest girls. Now this isn’t conceit, because my 


DIRECTORY 








coloring is my best point, and I keep that fresh and blooming by 
using my Pompeian two or three times a week. 

“There’s nothing like it for that tired feeling. More than one 
user will understand just what I mean, I am sure.”’ 


Miss , Richmond, Va. 


(An example of the scores of unsolicited endorsements in our office) 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


‘Don’t envy a good complexion, 
Use Pompetan and have one.’ 


You have been reading and hearing about Pompeian Massage Cream for years. 
Wouldn’t it be well to put it on your shopping list now, or send 6 cents in stamps or coin 
today for a special trial jar. 


All dealers, 50c., 75c. and $1. Cream sent fo all parts 
of the world, postage paid, if dealer can’t supply you. 


THE POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY, 28 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio - 
LIBRARY SLIPS SAVED (one in each package) MEANS MAGAZINES AND BOOKS EARNED. 
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Do you realize € 

Dressing Tables what quantities of x 

: unburned ~coal 2 

Of Dainty Women and Well- a ; 2 

Groomed Men Dee ort & Rams- youare constant y Zz 

dell’s Perfect Coid Cream is ac- : re : 
knowledged to be the most delightful - : throwing sae Aas q 

and meritorious of all toilet accessories. W asting good fuel is wasting money. f 

The results which it accomplishes, its unvary- * . 

ing quality, its absolute freedom from harmful & 
ingredients, and the fact that itnever becomes rancid, ? } 
have given it this international recognition of pipes asote 3 
‘ 

Perfect Cold Cream ASH SIFTER . 





“The Kind That Keeps”’ 


Its daily use is the best evidence of its remarkable value in getting 
rid of chaps, roughness, blotches and other complexion disfigure- 
ments, in preventing the formation of premature wrinkles and in 
preserving unimpaired the softness and beauty of a perfect com- 
plexion, As a Hygienic Clean-up after exposure to wind, dust and 
the grime of travel D. & R. Perfect Cold Cream, applied wie a 
hot, “wet cloth, quickly cleanses the pores and leaves 

the skin soft, ‘clear and supple. Jars 5c. up. Trav- 

eler’s Tubes 10c. up. Sold everywhere. 


Sample Mailed Free 


Also Illustrated Booklet 
“Beware the Finger of Time,” 
or The Art of Personal Beauty. 


DAGGETT & RAMSDELL 
Dept. D 
D. & R. Bldg., 
West 14th St., 
New York 


TT"RAMSDELL'S 





sifts your entire week’s ashes with af few turns 
of the crank. No dust—no dirt. No back- 
breaking work. Enclosed rotary sifter rolls 
out clean, unburned coal in scuttle. Fits 
wood or iron barrel. Lastsalife-time. # 
Soon saves its cost in fuel. All dealers. 

Write to-day for Folder 18, 

describing these sifters in full. 


HILL DRYER COMPANY 


343 PARK WORCESTER 
AVENUE MASS. 



















When answering advertisements in Good Honsekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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FutureMerry Christmasses 


Are Guaranteed 
the Family 
Through 


ee Drudential 


NewMonthlyIncomePolicy 
of Life Insurance 


This Policy gives a 
Monthly Income for Life. 
Send for Rates Dept. 35. 


When you write advertisers please Say 4S besa wi a-aky. Ane one 
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arrington Hal!” 
Cu 


BarringtonHall 





The Baker-ized Co ie e 
Steel-Cut 
I you like good Coffee, Barrington Hall will 
prove a treat for you and you can drink it 


to your heart’s content without fear of ill 
effect. 


“ Baker-ized”” means that it is different from 
other Coffee. 

It is blended and roasted in a different way. 

It is steel-cut to fine even particles, not ground 
to an irregular mass. 

The worthless and, in fact, injurious chaff 
that you pay for in other Coffees, is removed 
from Barrington Hall by a patented process and 
thrown away. 

From a pound can of Barrington Hall you 
get a pound of all Coffee, but it costs no more 
per pound than any good Coffee and less per cup. 

Try it on your own table at small expense. 


Send Us 
10 Cents 


And your grocer’s name and we will send you 
postpaid a large trial can, enough to make 16 
cups of delicious Coffee. 

Barrington Hall is now for sale in all cities 
and most towns. 

Price 35 to 40c. per pound, according to local- 
ity. In sealed tins only. 

Write for grocer handling it. 


Cut off or copy this coupon 


Send to nearest office 


BAKER IMPORTING CO. 


109 Hudson St., : 222 North 2nd St., 
New York, N. Y.° s Minneapolis, Minn. 


Tor ten cents enclosed please send trial can 
Barrington Hall Coffee as advertised. In con- 
sideration I give my grocer’s name (on the 
margin). 





My name 





Weoh-e ns -y o-m, ew r iste ad Vy e-rethiss ers 











Hit the Mark 


Mr. Advertiser: 


When a woman has been studiously read- 
ing of the purest foods, short cuts in housework, 
artistic furnishings, in brief of all home in- 
terests, she will search the advertising section 
of a magazine for help, too. It is for this 
reason that this magazine can be of more 
service to you than many magazines of much 
larger circulation. Still, 300,000 copies is 
no small number. We guarantee those figures 
starting with our February issue. $250 a page 
through June if booked before December |. 


Good Housekeeping 
Magazine 













fin Ideal 
Amas 
Gift 


For the 
Husband 







From 


“Pish the Button-and Rest” forsanvane 


Before you decide what gift you will give this year, send for our 
Beautiful 1910 Catalog of the easy, luxurious, comfortable 


‘The Push-Button Kind’’, 


You can’t buy a better present. By simply 
pressing a button you get any one of nine 
easy, restful positions. $10 to $60— 
all woods—all upholsterings. 

At dealers, but send for é 
catalog to make selec- 
tion. 


The 
Boyal 
Chair 
Company 


147 Wall Street, 
Sturgis, Michigan 


For the 
Wife 

































200,000 


in use 
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» The Crown 


Acorn 
Range 


Saves Coal | Enough 
To Pay for Itself 


Here is a range that not only bakes perfectly, 
but soon saves coal enough to repay its cost. 


For inthe Crown Acorn Range, one hod of 
coal goes as far as two in any other range. 


This is done by means of our patented hot-air 
draft, which feeds the fire a steady stream of 
intensely hot, fresh air. 


Thus, we burn all the coal to a fine, floury ash. 
No cinders are left—no half-burned coals. 


Yet, that is only the beginning of the fuel- 
economy. 


Beautiful, Brown Baking 


For in the Crown Acorn, a patented system of flues 
forces the heat currents over, under and back of the oven. 

That distributes the heat evenly, thoroughly—keeps the 
bottom as hot as the top—the far side of the oven as hot as 
the fire-box side. 

Yet, with the oven heat-indicator and the direct draft 
daniper system, you can control the fire absolutely—regulate 
the oven at will. 

And it is that terrific, even, readily regulated heat. that 
makes the Crown Acorn the finest baking range on earth. 


We Ventilate Our Oven 


Yet, we go further. To make the baking as nearly auto- 
matic as possible, we ventilate the oven. By a patented 
device, we replace the hot, dry air in the oven witha steady 
stream of fresh, moist, hot air, 

That equalizes the heat—shortens the time of baking— 
coats everything with a rich, tempting brown. 

But the marvelous fuel-economy and the perfect baking are 
not the only superiorities of the Crown Acorn Range. 

Since we made the first Acorn stoves in 1830, we have 
developed countless exclusive specialties that make our 
ranges supreme. And the best of them are embodied in 
the Crown Acorn Range. 











































Countless Superiorities 


For example, there is the handy lift-up top-plate—the 
drop oven-door with foot opener—the curved water-front. 
The new style check drafts—the specially cemented bottom 
plate and asbestos-lined fiues that keep the kitchen cool, 
no natter how hot the range is. 

And the magnificent nickel decorations that can be re- 
moved in a minute, washed, and as quickly replaced. 


Write for Our Bock Now © 


These and many other advantages are illustrated and de- 
scribed in detail in a booklet we have written—‘ The Range 
That Pays for Itself.” A booklet that is invaluable to you, if 
you are going to buy a new range. 

For it tells how the Crown Acorn Range bakes perfectly with 
half the coal you burn in any other range. It is free. Ask for 
your copy today. Address Dept. 10. 


RATHBONE, SARD & CO., Albany, N. Y. 
Est. 1830. Makers of all kinds of good Stoves 
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A Folding Table 
Fo 
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durable, 
nient—a _ folding 
















table that is a Garthe 

unique piece of Saldadioe 
furniture because winifolded 
of its beauty and instantly. 


marvelous utility. 


Lightweight 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


Suitable for,any purpose—adaptable to 
any style of furnishing. Won’t wobble or 
shake and has none of the frailness com- 
mon to folding tables. 






Dining Tables, Sewing Tables, 
Tables for the Sick Room, for 
Games, Parties, Every Table Use. 






The Lightweight Peerless Folding Dining Table is 
the thing for small rooms, flats—anywhere that space 
islimited. 48inches in diameter, seats eight, weight 
22 pounds, natural wood top. 







Many other styles, from 24.to 
48 inches in diameter, with felt, 
leatherette or three-ply, ex- 
quisitely grained, natural wood 
top. Light enough to carry any- 
where, and strong enough for 
any load. Every table fully 
guaranteed. 

Ask your dealer. Ifhe 
doesn’t handle our tables, 
write us for catalogue 
and we will fell you a 
dealer who does or sup- 
ply you direct. 


CARROM - ARCHARENA COMPANY, 
LUDINGTON, MICH. 
























An Actual Photograph 


12 Pounp 
PEERLESS TABLE 


Supportina 1002 Les. PEERLESS TABLE FOLDED. 
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‘KEEPBABYS 
SKIN 









I Cy, 


By the Constant Use of ; 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


Assisted, when necessary, by Cuti- 
cura Ointment. These pure, sweet 
and gentle emollients preserve, 
purify and beautify the skin, scalp, 
hair and hands of infants and 
children, prevent minor eruptions 
becoming chronic, and soothe and 
dispel torturing, disfiguring rash- 
es, itchings, irritations and chaf- 
ings. Peace falls on distracted 
households when Cuticura enters. 


oston. 
na~Cuticura Book, post-free, 32 pages of valuable 


ce 
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Banish Pain 
Vanish Strain 
If jangled nerves and aching head fol- 


low the stress of shopping or social 
duties, try 


MENTHOLATED 


VASELINE 


IN CONVENIENT, SANITARY, 
PURE TIN TUBES 
(Contain No Lead) 


Rub the forehead with this scientific 
combination of Menthol and Vaseline, 
and the head becomes clear. Away go 
dull ache and neuralgia’s twinging pain. 
rer a tube in your shopping or vanity 
ag. 
You should know the 12 Vaseline preparations, 


and the many, little, common ailments they are 
good for. Write for 


Our Free Vaseline Book 
it tells you all about 


Pomade Vaseline 
White Vaseline 
Camphorated Vaseline 


Capsicum Vaseline 
Pure Vaseline 
Carbolated Vaseline 
Mentholated Vaseline  Borated Vaseline 
Vaseline Oxide of Zinc Perfumed White Vaseline 
Vaseline Cold Cream Vaseline Camphor Ice 


It tells you what each preparation is specially 
good for, and how it should be used to gain 
immediate relief. 


Write for the FREE BOOK TODAY 


CHESEBROUGH MFG. CO. 
Proprietors of Every “Vaseline” Product 
16 State St., New York 


London Office 
42 Holborn Viaduct 





When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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These ana thousands of other babies fiave been raised OY» 


ESKAY’S FOOD 


Send for free liberal sample and book How to Care for the Baby” 
SMITH, KLINE & FRENCH CO. 425 ARCH ST.. PHIL ADELPHIA 











test the ability of a 
cook; their perfect sea- 
soning is essential to a 


good dinner. Add 


LEA & PERRINS — 


SAUCE 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Soups, Fish, Steaks, Roast Meats, Chops, Game, Chafing Dish Cooking and Salad 
Dressings are improved By its use. Leading Chefs and Cooks know 
its value as the <‘final touch’’ to many adish. Try it! 
Joun Duncan’s Sons, Agents, New York 


















Refuse Imitations 






W hen answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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| (Cre LEAVENING I ALWAYS USE 


The Wholesome 


BAKING POWDER 


Pound Can 30 cts 
Half Pound Can 15 cts 


_ Restores to flour 
the nutritious properties 
Jost in mulling ‘s 





Ve ASO 
FLAVORS 


Gelatine 


Flavored 


The latest favorite among delicious 
things toeat. Wholesome, inexpen- 
sive, easily made ready for the table. 
Simply select the flavor you want, 
dissolve contents of package in pint 
of boiling water and set to cool. 


10 cts. a package. 


If your grocer hasn't it, send his 
address and 10 cents for package by 
mau and Minute Cook Book—FREE. 
MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 

135 West Main St., Orange, Mass. 


he Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 
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Send 10° 


fora Sample Dozen 
of these 
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“4 6 dozen Assorted Fancy D’Oyleys for 50c. ae 
% We make almost every kind of paper table decoration such 0°. 
i as d’oyleys, ice cream cases, croquette frills, chop holders, > 
“4 fancy snappers with paper hats inside, ete. ete. rs 
Write for our illustrated book of “Artistic Table Decora-  »¥ 


tions.” Tells you how to dress the table for all functions. 

Booklet free on request. 

3 MANSELL, HUNT, CATTY & CO., Ltd., 28 Reade St.,New York 
e 
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The Latest Home and Society Game 


A TRIP WITH 
PHOEBE SNOW 


From New York to 


San Francisco 


A new, clean and delightful 
Game of Travel, brimful of 
novelty, interest and instruc- 
tion, with merry incidents 
and exciting “Setbacks” and 
“ Advances’’ while crossing 
the continent, with stations 
and distances accurately 
noted en route. Completes 
the trio with the other femi- 
nine travelers ‘“‘ Louisa’’ and 
“Nellie Bly,’’ but more fas- 
cinating than either. Size, 
when open, 16x16 inches. 
Handsomely mounted and 
boxed, making a welcome 
Christmas Gift in any home 
circle. Forsale in all Toy and 
Department Stores. 


$1.00 by mail, postpaid. 
“Messenger Boy,’’ ‘Togomachy,’’ ‘Go On,’ ‘ Lotto,” 
*‘ Authors,”’ “* North Pole,’’ and other standard games bear the 
McLoughlin imprint; which, on Children's Books and Games 
has been a guarantee of quality for over 80 years. 


Wlustrated Catalogue describing our Gamies will be sent to 
any address upon application. 


1828 McLOUGHLIN EROTHERS 1909 
Publishers 890 Broadway New York 
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It Makes Cleaning Clean Work 


You don’t need to wring out mops by hand any more. Your hands need no 
longer come in contact with the scalding water, the soap, alkali, dirt and likeli- 
hood of disease germs. It is a Christmas present that is always appreciated. 


White Mop Wringer 


fits on any pail—saves your mop. Wrings mop 16 times as hard as you push— 

~ gets mop so dry many “wipe” their carpets with the mop. Sold 
by dealers for 20 years—if your dealer hasn’t the “White,” we 
will send Family Size, prepaid, for $1.50 and up. Any wringer 
} with “White” trademark may be returned if not extirely satis- 
factory. Ask us for booklet ‘‘ Using Mop Wringers.”’ 


White Mop Wringer Company, Fultonville, N. Y. 



































LOOK FOR THE HEART TRADEMARK 


Nature’s Beverage 


Because made mostly from the 
real wheat kernel. The product of 
nature which produces energy, 
strength, vigor and brain power. 

Once you try Old Grist Mill 
Coffee you will much prefer it to 
ordinary coffee. 

Your health demands it. 

Your grocer sells it. 


20 CENTS A POUND PACKAGE 
Send for free sample. 


Dept. A, Old Grist Mill, Charlestown, Mass, 


Ni 


All elastic used in shoes which is stamped 
on the inside with the heart trademark is 


HUB GORE FABRIC 


guaranteed by the makers to wear satisfac- 
torily for two years from date of stamp, or 
they will replace it free of charge. 
For this reason, always look for the trade- 
mark on the gore in both sides of the shoe. 
Write to-day for our guarantee certificate. 


HUB GORE MAKERS 


BOSTON, MASS. 








skaters 
and the best 
rinks every- 
where will have 

none but Winslow’s. 






















THE BEST ICE AND ROLLER SKATES 


Superior in material, in finish and durability. Over 
50 years as the world’s standard has clinched this fact, 
All Models, All Sizes, All Dealers. 4 
f Please send for new illustrated catalogues. They are free. 
aHindly state whether you are interested in ice or roller skates. 


THE SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE MFG. CO. 
WORCESTER, MASS., U: S. A. 
Winslow’s Skates stay sharp longest 84-86 Cuamsers St., New York 8 Lone Lane, E.C., Lonoon eS 


a 
Read our guarantee on the Announcement Page of tints 3s 3.0 6 
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SAUSAGES 


We are just plain 
farmers who make sau- 
sazes which folks who 
know say are the most 

delicious made. Milk-fed 

little pig pork, home- 

ground spices and salt are all 

we use. Call at your grocer’s. 

If he can’t supply you, send for our trial offer, 


4 lbs., $1.00, express prepaid. $1.40 west of Kansas 
and south of Tennessee. Money back if not satisfied. 
Send for booklet about the Farm and its products. It gives 
good recipes for cooking Farm things.—MILO C. JONES. 


JONES DAIRY FARM P.O. Box 614 Fort Atkinson, Wis. 












of great interest to 


Every Prospective Mother. 
Something new — only scientific garment of the 
kind ever invented. Combines solid comfort and 

ease with “fine form” and elegant appearance in 
the home, on the street, and in society.— Always drapes 
evenly in front and back —no_ bulkiness —no draw-strings 
—no lacing—no ripping or basting. —Can be worn the year 
round. 

Made in several styles, and at prices lower than you can buy the 
material and have them made at home. 
FRE Send for our Fine Illustrated Book — “Fine-Form 

Maternity Skirt”—It’s Free to every woman writ- 

ing for it. Tells all about these skirts, their advantages, styles, 
material, and cost. Gives opinions of physicians, dressmakers, and 
users. 10 Days Free Trial. When you get our book, if your 
dealer has-not yet been supplied with Fine-Form Maternity Skirts, 
make your selection of material and style, and we will make the 
garment to your order. When you get it, wear it ten days, and 
if you don’t find it exactly as represented, send it back and 
we will cheerfully refund every cent paid. Other Skirts — 
If not in need of a maternity skirt, remember our famous B & W 
dress and walking skirts will positively please you -- same 
guarantee — Illustrated book free. Which book shall we 
send? Write to-day to 
Beyer & Williams Co., Dept. F, Buffalo, N. Y. 
WARNING 


To protect you against disappointment we caution you that the Fine Form Mater- 

nity Skirt is the only ‘‘Maternity Skirt’’ on the market, as it is the only skirt which 

ean always be made to drape evenly, front and back—all substitutes offered will rise in 

front during development—a fault so-repulsive to every woman of refined tastes. No 
pattern can be purchased anywhere for this garment. Its special features are pro- 
tected by patents. 


















































: (ESTABLISHED 1879) 


For Whooping Cough 
Croup, Sore Throat 
Coughs, Bronchitis 
B Colds, Diphtheria 
“Used while you sleep.”  Catarrh. 





Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of 
Whooping Cough. Ever dreaded Croup cannot 
exist where Cresolene is used. 

It acts directly on the nose and throat, making 
breathing easy in the case of colds; soothes the 
sore throat and stops the cough. 

Cresolene is a powerful germicide, acting both 
as a curative and preventive in contagious dis- 
eases. 

It is a boon to sufferers from Asthma. 

Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 30 years 
cf successful use. 


For Sale By All Drugzgists 
Send Postal for Descriptive Booklet. 


Cresolene Antiseptic Throat Tablets for the irritated 
throat, of your druggist or from us, 10c. in stamps. 


THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO., 180 Fulton St., New York 
Leeming- Miles Building, Montreal, Canada. 


Dr J. PARKER PRAYS 





TOILET PREPARATIONS 


No. 1932 Guaranteed under the FOOD 
and DRUG ACT, June 30,1906, 


ESTABLISHED 1868 


















Rosaline 


Cannot be detected, gives 
the face and nails a deli- 
cate rose tint that is truly 
beautiful. ROSALINE is 
not affected by_perspira- 
tion or displaced by bath- 
ing. Jars, 25 cents. 


Cream 
Van Ola: 


For softening and whitening the skin. 
Feeds and nourishes the tissues, and is 
considered the standard by the fastid- 
ious. Jars, 25 cents. 


Ongoline 


Bleaches and cleans the nails, removes 
ink, hosiery and glove stainsfrom the 
skin; guaranteed harmless. Bottles, 
50 cents. 

Send stamp for illustrated cat- | 


alog of prices. Goods sent 
on receipt of price and postage. 


Dr. J. Parker Pray Co. 
Sole Manufacturers and Proprietors 


10 and 12 East 23d Street 
NEW YORK CITY 








Every advertisement in this issue has the guarantee of the publishers 
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Yourself to 
Kornlet Fritters 


Prepare themas our recipe directs and 
you’ll say you uever tasted anything so 
good. Komlet is zot the kind of Corn 
you commonly find in a can. 
It’s the milky heart of plump kernels 
Jrom selected ears. Every particle of hull 
or husk is taken out of 


| Kornlet 


(The Heart of the Kernel) 


That is why it’s so smooth and creamy and 
delicious. Try a dish of 
Kornlet Fritters to-day. 





Recipe for fritters and seven 
other dishes on every wrap- 
per. Valuable book of re- 
cipes sent free onrequest 

if you give us your gro- 
cer’s name, 


The Haserot 
ok Canneries Company, 
. eect Cleveland, Ohio, 
SS Cita Ay. 


<dok 
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“3 in One” is the only oil. for lubricating, 
cleaning, polishing and preventing rust. 
There are many oils, but “3 in One” is jirst 
—best—only. 


“3 in One” goes right into the action part 
of all delicate mechanisms; spreads evenly 
over bearings, removes dirt and makes every 
action part of every sewing machine, type- 
writer, gun, bicycle, etc., work easily, accur- 
ately and surely, 


No other oil really cleans and polishes 
piano cases, fine furniture, and all varnished 
or veneered surfaces. Also polishes nickel, 
prevents tarnish on brass railings, cleans and 
polishes bathroom and kitchen fixtures, 


“3 in One” is the one oil that positively 
Prevents rust on metal in all climates and 
weather. Try on gun barrels—inside and 
out—traps, skates, tools, locks, clocks, har- 
ness trimmings. Library Slip in every 
package. 


FRE Write us at once. Give name of 
your dealer. Get sample bottle of 


“3 in One” and valuable booklet—both free. 


““3 IN ONE’ OIL CO, 
23 Broadway, New York City j 





A Fine Christmas 
Gift for Children 


Harbutt’s Plasticine is a source of delight 
because of the ingenuity it awakens. For 
modeling, for games, it affords greatest pleasure 
tochildren. An educatoras wellasatoy. The 
only Antiseptic Modeling Material. Great 
for stormy weather in vacation time. 


““ BUILDER’S BOX,” the boy’s delight, $2.00 

“ DESIGNER’S BOX,” the girl's favorite, 1.50 

“* ADD-A-BIT ” GAME—will entertain a 
roomful indefinitely, 1.50 


Harbutt’s Beginner’s Box, containing a plentiful 
supply of material and tools forsimple modeling. 
50 ceuts. 

Sold by toy dealers everywhere. If not at your 
dealer’s, send for free illustrated booklet G 

Avoid cheap and unsatisfactory imiia- 

tions by looking forthename Harbutt’s” 


on all boxes and literature. 


THE EMBOSSING COMPANY, ALBANY, N. Y. 


Manufacturers of ‘‘ Toys That Teach.’’ 


You wanted a bottle without a 
cork, so here it is. 


Our new patented cap bottle 
solves the cork problem. 


No more drying up, as con- 
tents are kept air-tight. 

Cap removed in a jiffy. 

Ready for instant use. 


Sold by dealers everywhere, 
10c. a bottle. Demand LePage’s. 


The best adhesive onthe mar- } rawr hea 
ket for over a quarter of a RUSSIA CER 
century. XD EVERYWHERE 
Also put up in non-leak- ——— 
able tube form at the 

same price. 


RUSSIA 
CEMENT 
CO. 


Gloucester 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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This Winter Go To Porto Rico 


Every hour will unfold new sensations, new pleasures, new 
delights. In Porto Rico you will find the quaintness of the 
old world customs and the beauty of tropical scenery com- 
bined with the advantages of American progress. 


Porto Rico can be reached in about four and a half days 
on the steamers of The New York and Porto Rico Steamship 
Company. The trip is made over calm seas. The steam- 
ers are furnished with all the requirements of comfort. Per- 
fect cuisine. A\ll outside staterooms. Metal bedsteads in- 
stead of berths. Wireless telegraphy. 


Write for illustrated booklets, sailings, and full particulars, 
THE NEW YORK & PORTO RICO STEAMSHIP CO. 
Franklin D. Mooney, Vice-Pres. & Genl. Mer. M. Seckendorf, Genl. Pass. Agt. 


12 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
or Raymond & Whitcomb Company, all Principal cities 
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IS6STOVE POLIS 


Makes Your Stove an Ornament, and does it so easily 
that you will look and feel pleasant all over after you have tried 
it. No dust at all—we mean it—absolutely not a particle of dust 
from it, and the quickest, blackest shine ever produced by any 


stove polish. Just what you want, isn’t it? 
Insist on having only the best—costs no more. 
Morse Bros. Props. RISING SUN Stove Polish, Canton, Mass., U.S.A. 
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PECIAL tourist rate of $140 
includes all expenses. The 
steamer is your hotel during 
the entire trip of three weeks 
from New York to and around 
the island and back to New York 


T:he-*Pai bil hsilve reso £2°G 0-0-4 Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 








Minneapolis Heat Regulator 
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~ Wouldn’t T hinke of 
Being Without One” 


Is an expression ever heard in homes equipped with the 






Applied to Hot Water, Hot Air, Steam and Natural § Heating 


Controls the indoor temperature regardless of outside conditions 
and variations—whether 10 below or 40 above. Thermostat in the 
living room is set at the degree-of warmth you wish to maintain and 
automatically opens and closes the dampers—insuring even, healthful 
and economical heat. 

The Time Attachment consists of a reliable clock which when set 
will change the indicator at any pre-determined hour. Works like an 
alarm clock, but without noise. Regulator sold with or without this 
additional feature. 


Saves—Fuel, Trouble. Insures—Health, Comfort 
The eeard for over 25 years and sold by Eenoleiale and retail 
heating trade everywhere under positive guarantee of satisfaction. 


Our 1910 Booklet Mailed Free. 
WM. R. SWEATT, Sec’y 


General Offices: 704 PALACE BUILDING, SINNEREOLIS 
144 High St., Boston Spring and Court Sts., Syracuse 1849 Euclid Ave., Cleveland IN LIVING ROOM 












54th Year 


NO RISK oN LER Guarded 


head 
as well as 


N speiern Caught. ‘‘From Trapper to W. earer, Direct.’ 
as spring 


The house of Albrecht has been in busi- 
ness at St. Paul, Minnesota, the fur center 
of America, over half a century. It is well 
known in every state. Any Bank, Trust 
Company or business man will tell you 
that you need have no hesitation in sending 
Albrecht your order for furs. Their guar- 
antee of satisfaction or money refunded is 
perfectly clear and means just what it says. 

The Albrecht plan of buying skins direct 
from the trappers, making furs up in their 
own workrooms and selling them direct 
to the wearer, puts Albrecht Furs beyond 
competition in both quality and price. You 
get genuine guaranteed furs at lowest pos- 
sible cost. 

WE ILLUSTRATE MODEL 139 H MINK 
AND RIVIERA MUFF 

Illustration shows an original Albrecht 
design in neckpiece and muff. Prices, as 
illustrated, British Columbia Mink, reck- 
piece $50. 00, muff $80.00. In Ondatra 
(River ) Mink, neckpiece $13.00, muff 
$15.00. In Blended Sable Squir rel, neck- 
piece $18.00, muff $24.00. In Natural Black 
Marten, neckpiece $24.00, muff $30.00. In 
Russian Sable, neckpiece $240.00, muff 
$375.00. 

In ordering give bust and neck measure. 
Sent express” prepaid on receipt of price. 
You take no risk. Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money refu nded. ‘To maintain our half- 
century’s reputation for integrity, fair deal- 
ing on our part is essential. 

Hundreds of other attractive styles in 
Fur Garments, Neckwear and Muffs are 
shown in our beautifully illustrated 

68 PAGE CATALOG 17 
Sent on Request for 4¢ in Stamps 


AND POINT PASSING THROUGH 


'STEWART'S | 


Rae 


SAFETY PIN 


Never comes open in use. INSURES COM- 
FORT. OF BABY /and YOURSELF, 

If your dealer doesn’t sell them, take no other; 
send his address and we’ ll send you free sample. 
Insist on 








- Most complete and authoritative fur- } Stewart's Duplex Safety Pins 

ashion book ever published. Colored plates ‘ 3 

of furs, with names, full descriptions, wearing properties and other On cards with name of 

valuable information. Simple instructions for home measurement. : CONSOLIDATED SAFETY PIN Co. 
EK. ALBRECHT & SON 

Sixth and Minnesota Sts. Station H Saint Paul, Minnesota 182 Farrand a SO OMARGMAy N. J. 
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There is nothing in the food chopping 
line that cannot be dest accomplished 
by the use of the 


“ENTERPRISE” 
Meat and CHIOPPER 


No kitchen is complete without this 
useful utensil. Strong and simple in 
construction. Won’t rust, break or get 
out of order. You can chop meats, fish, 
fruits, bread, greens, crackers, vegeta- 
bles, etc. ) 


The ‘‘ENTERPRISE’’ Meat and Food 
Chopper differs from any ordinary food chopper. 
It does not grind or tear the food, but actually 
cuds it into small bits. The cutting parts con- 
sist of a perforated steel plate and a steel knife 
with four sharp blades. These blades revolve 
against the inside surface of the plate and will 
not let anything past without cutting it. 


Sold by Hardware Dealers, House- 
furnishing and General Stores 


‘Made in 45 sizes and styles for hand, steam 
and electric power. 
INO, 250955 Gey eae 
Family Size, $1.75; 
Novi Oye laaree 
Family Size, $2.50. 

Write for the 
“ENCED D FUSER EG: 
fHlousekeeper,”’ 
containing over 200 
special recipes and 
kitchen helps. Sent 
to any address for 
4c in stamps. 





That’s why Crushed or Grated 


Hawaiian Pineapple is just as good as 
the Sliced. If you have not tried the 


Crushed _ or Grated, ask your grocer 
for them. If he hasn’t 


Sliced Crushed or Grated 
Hawatian Pineapple; 


send us his name and address. Our 
free book of recipes tells how to use 
all three forms. 











Ey 
The Enterprise Mfg. Co. of Pa. 
Dept. 7, Philadelphia 






Hawaiian Pineapple Growers’ Association 
1136 Tribune Building, New York 






When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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TRADE-MARK. 
Reg. U.S. Pat. Ot 









EMEMBER that 


cotton 


is not an 


Ostermoor—any more than 
flour is bread. 














Mattress 
is made of as 
it is Aow it is 


made that accounts for 


While nothing but cotton can be made 
into an Ostermoor, nothing but the 
exclusive Ostermoor process 
can make an 


Ostermoor 
Mattress out of cotton. 
So it isn’t half so 
much what 
the 


Something that is not only appropriate 
but useful—that will, in years to come, 
be a happy reminder of the giver. 

Just think of it—a hot water bottle of abso- 


lutely one piece of moulded Para rubber—of 
uniform strength and thickness. 


No Seams, No Joints, No Cement 


Nothing to give way under the action of hot 
water—no more danger of burns,scalds or water- 
saturated bedding. Will outlast three of any 
cae bottles made, yet costs no more than some 
others, 


Wraflpofe 





Hot Water Bottle 


ousitle Core Srocess 


(PATENTED) 





Ostermoor fifty-year com- 


fort. 


MATTRESSES COST 
Express Prepald 


4 ft. 6 in., 45 lbs. $15.00 
4 ft. 40 lbs. 13.35 
3ft.6In., 35 lbs. 11.70 
3 ft. 30 ibs. 10.00 
2ft.Gin., 25 lbs, 8.35 


All 6 ft. 3 in. long 
In two parts, 50c. extra 


The QOstermoor is 








Our book, “*The Test of Time.” 
contains proof of Ostermoor merit and 
is handsome as well as convincing, con- 
tains over 200 illustrations, 


Our 144-Page Book with 
Samples—Sent FREE 


The Ostermoor Mattress is not for 
sale at stores generally, but there’s 
an Ostermoor dealer in most places—the 
livest merchant in town. Write us and 
we'll give you his name. But don’t take 
chances with imitations at other stores— 
make sure you're getting the genuine 
Ostermoor—our trademark label is your 
“GB guarantee, We willship youa mattress 
by express prepaid same day your check 
is received by us when we have no dealer 
or he has none in stock. 


OSTERMOOR & CO. 
127 Elizabeth Street, New York 


, Canada: Alaska Feather & Down Co., Ltd., Montreal 


Wh eno y Oo Uw fit ea av ert ts ers 


You never saw or heard of a hot water 
bottle like it. While other bottles are 
constructed of several pieces of rubber, 
cemented together (liable to spring a leak 
any time), the Walpole is absolutely of one 
piece of rubber only. 


Positively Cannot Leak 


The Gleason fusible core process eliminates all 
possibility of over or under vulcanizing (which 
is bound to weaken the rubber) threugh a 
second heat treatment, necessary in the curing 
of other bottles. 

An ideal Xmas gift. A necessity in every 
home. A blessing to housewife, nurse and 
patient alike. 

Ask your druggist for the Walpole hot water 
bottle. Aya look for the Gleason fusible core 
process around edge of seal on bottle. No others 
of one piece of rubber. ‘ 

If he cannot supply you, order from us direct, 
giving his name, enclosing express or money 
order and we will send it prepaid, 1 quart, $1.75; 
2 quarts, $2.00; 3 quarts, $2.25; 4 quarts, $2.50. 
Money back if unsatisfactory. 


WALPOLE RUBBER WORKS 


Dept. J, 185 Summer Street, Boston, Mass, 


Canadian Sales Office, Eastern Township 
Bank Building, Montreal 


VERE ER ERE SHER EREES 


please 
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No boy or girl wants just “a sled” | 


They all want the Flexible Flyer. They know it beats 
any ‘‘sled’’ ever made. 


You steer it by simply pressing the hand or foot on the | 
steering-bar without dragging the feet. You glide around Ee 
every obstacle at full speed; and leave all the other sleds | 
behind. Nothing will give as much pleasure as a 


Flexible Flyer 


“The sled that steers” 


It is the ov/y sled for boys; the only safe sled for girls. The hand- 
somest, lightest, strongest; and lasts the longest. Outlasts three or- | | ~ 
dinary sleds. . 
It saves boots and shoes, and prevents wet feet and doctors’ bills. ; 
Coasting is the thing to give your children rosy cheeks and sparkling /It 
eyes. Get them a Flexible Flyer. Get it today. And de sure to look 
for the name and trade mark on the sled. 
Ask specially to see the new Flexible Flyer Racer. 
Boys! Girls! We would like to send you a model of the 
Flexible Flyer—/ree if you’ll write for it. This shows how 
it works. Also beautifully illustrated booklet. It’s free, 
Write for tt today. 
| 7. | $.L. ALLEN & CO.,Box 1101 Z, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Wins Every Race ! 


How To Save $5 to $40 
On Your New Stove 


By Our Direct-From-Factory-To-You Selling Plan 


You can save enough actual cash to buy a gown or suit of clothes 
—furniture or things about the house—or to materially increase your 
bank account. 

Thousands of our customers have written us there’s no better 
stove than the Kalamazoo, anywhere at any price. 

Write for our Catalog No. 107 and compare our prices and quality 
with others. That’s all the proof you need. 

Our catalog tells you how to buy—how to know a good stove. 
Our credit plan makes paying easy, for all responsible persons. 

We make all kinds of stoves and ranges for all purposes. © Select 

from our Catalog—buy direct from us, the 
} manutacturer’s, for 


Cash or Credit 


360-days’ approval test. Freight prepaid. Safe delivery 
guaranteed. 































Kalamazoo Stove Co., Mfrs. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. | { 


‘A Kalamazoo 





Direct to You 


TRADE’ MARK REGISTERED 


When answering advertisements in Good Housekeeping remember “our guarantee” 
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Exclusive 


Cut Glass 


FOR CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
“Clark” Cut Glass has for 25 


years been noted among high class 
dealers for its grace and delicacy 
of design and high polish, giving 
an unusually rich effect. 

Every article of cut glass bear- 
ing the trade mark 


Clark 


(An arrow points it out.) 


will be found distinctive in the depth of cutting The newest pattern, Rose,” has won im- 
and water color. mense popularity. It is of striking beauty. 


The “Clark” imprint is a guarantee of “Clark” Cut Glass is sold by leading dealers. 
the highest quality, both in appearance and Besure to ask for it by name— “Clark —and 
craftsmanship. see that name and arrow are on the. glass. 

“Clark” Cut Glass is farned throughout the If your dealer does not sell it, write for 
country for the exclusiveness of its patterns, of illustrated booklet, showing all designs. 
which a large variety is offered for choice. T. B. CLARK & CO., Inc., Honesdale, Pa. 





























When 


| The &J EF 


->\ Heat Controller 


degree the con- takes care of the heat in your house—keeps your home uniformly 
troller acts warm, exactly at the temperature you desire, acts automatically whe: 
the temperature varies one degree either way—relieves you of all re- 
sponsibility of looking after the drafts—enables you to cool off the 
house at night, yet have it warm and comfortable when you arise 

in the morning. No more getting out early in freezing weather to 
tay - Pet ie open drafts and get the fire going—the Jewell Heat Controller is auto- 
Indicate the exact } matic. It will keep your household comfortable and healthy. 


Warm 
room to 











degree of heat The Jewell Heat Controller prevents fires from dying : 
desired out—prevents them from 4urning out. It saves 20% on ore at 
Even coal bills—and it’s the best fire insurance—applies to . os 
temperature : A oe Jewell 
all day any method of heating. Put in on o* Mfg. Co. 
bs vt Auburn, N. Y. 
30 Days Free Trial e) 
Set like Cc Gentlemen: Please 
Dealers in good heating apparatus sell it and our we send to 
alarm clock. free trial of the Jewell Heat Controller gives you 4 
{The temperature the opportunity of making it fairly prove itself <¥ 
changes at time before you buy. Our free illustrated’ booklet, Os5> Namewtg esas ene’ 
indicated “The House Comfortable’? gives full in- pe 


formation regarding it. Tear off the <v 
coupon, fill in and mail to us today. “ 


a 





Address. cacom ee ae ee ee 


Cool ra to The Jewell Manufacturing Co. not 


: 14 Green St., Auburn, N. Y. a ; 
sleep in ni ; if oe your book, ‘The House Comfortable,” with full 


Every advertisement in this issue has the Suarantee of the publishers 
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Penetrates 12 thicknesses 
of heavy cloth—three skirt 
bands or the heaviest 
corset easier than a needle 



















TEMPERED/ 

steel MAFETY PIN 
On account of its unusual strength 
and penetrating power the Damascus 
is the best of all safety pins for 
dress use. 6 sizes—nickel, black’ 
enamel and gold plate. 


The CLINTON Safety Pin 


although not so penetrating asthe Damascus, 
zc, is superior for infants’ wear and 
= pe, toilet use because it is rustproof. 
<@' Both Pins Have Guarded Spring 
Send 4c. for samples of either 
Clinton or Damascus. Give 
name of your dealer. 


Oakville Company, 377-D Broadway, New York 
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* DELIGHTFUL 
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Ifyou can’t buy Chiclets in your neighbor- 
Try Them ! hood, send us ten cents for a zatniie packet, 
Any jobber will supply storekeepers with Chiclets, 
FRANK H. FLEER & COMPANY, Ine. 
Philadelphia, U.S. A., and ‘Toronto, Canada 
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CONGRESS 


— Gold Edges.— 


NEW DESIGNS 


90 Picture Backs 


GONGRESS 


PLAYING CARDS 


606 
GOLD EDGES 


COPYRIGHT BY 


THe U.S. Piavinc CaroCo. 
CINCINNATI, U.S.A, 


50 Cents per Pack. LARGE INDEXES 


2 


CY CLE 

PLAYING CARDS 

The Most Durable 
25° Card Made. 


More Sold Than All 
Others Combined. — 


LARGE INDEXES 


OFFICIAL RULES OF CARD GAMES, 

HOYLE UP TO DATE. 
SENT FOR I5 C..IN STAMPS, OR 3 SEALS FROM CON- 
GRESS WRAPPERS, OR 6 FLAP ENDS OF BICYCLE CASES. 
DEPT. BM THE U.S.PLAYING CARD CO. CINCINNATI, USA. 








An Invitation 


We invite you—reader of this advertisement—to go to any 
stove dealer in the United States and ask him to set up in 
your kitchen a CONTROL Range to try free for 3 months. 

Should your dealer deny you the privilege, please notify 
us without delay and we will be glad to ship you a 
CONTROL direct, all freights paid, under the broadest kind 
of free trial offer. 

We are daily demonstrating in this way how CONTROL 
Ranges burn 30 to 60 per cent. less fuel than other high grade 
ranges ; that CONTROL Ranges offer as good or better baking 
facilities than any stove you have ever known; that it is 
possible to buy an exceptionally fine range at a fair price. 

Won't YOU try a CONTROL Range at our invitation and 
feel free to choose or reject it ? 


ALBANY FOUNDRY CO., Albany, N. Y. 


CONTROL RANCE 





90 Days’ 
Free Trial 











Read our guarantee on the Announcemént Pane "G Oot Stele Ss) 1s Sa S 


The Test of Time. 


Nearly half a century’s use by innumerable 
housekeepers everywhere proves 


ELECTRO- 
SILICON 


the celebrated Silver Polish, to be unequalled 


‘for Cleaning and Polishing SILVERWARE, 


other fine metals and cut glass. It imparts 
Great Brilliancy with least labor and expense and 
does not scratch or wear. Send address for 


FREE SAMPLE 
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Direct From Our Factory 
To Your Home 


The Vose is the ideal home piano. Over 
65,000 can now be found in music loving 
homes. We deliver, when requested, di- 
rect from the factory, free of charge, and 
guarantee perfect satisfaction. Liberal 
allowance for old pianos and 
time payments accepted. 

The tone, touch and magnificent 
wearing qualities of the 


Full sized Box, post-paid, 15 cts. in stamps. 
The Electro Silicon Co., 30 Cliff St., New York. 
Sold by Grocers and Druggists Everywhere, 


Macbeth Pearl Glass 
is the only kind of glass 





Vose Pianos 


are only explained by the exclusive 
patented features, the high grade ma- 
terial'and superb workmanship that enter 
into their construction. 


that would ever be used 
for lamp-chimneys if 


FREE—If you are interested in pianos, 
let us send you our beautiful illustrated 
catalogue, that gives full information. 


vose & SONS PIANO CO. 
154 Boylston St., 


| every maker  consid- 
ered his interests iden- 
tical with those of the 


user. 


Boston, Mass. 


It is only the user’s 





interests, however, that 


. Reg. U. 8, Pat. Off 


you have to consider. 

See that my name, Macbeth, is on 
the lamp-chimneys you buy, and they 
won’t break from heat. 

One quality; to get the correct size 
and shape for. any burner, have my 
lamp book. Free.. Address 


M ACBETH, Pittsburgh. 


The Publisher of Good Housekeeping guarantees the advertisements 
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Acidity 
When particles of food 
lodge between the teeth, in 
tooth eavities and around 
gums, acids are formed in 
which germs propagate. Dr. 


Sheffield’s Creme Dentifrice 
in addition to having the 




































Women’s, $1.50 
Misses, $1.35 
Child’s, $1.25 


Peerless Comfy 


A Comfy Moccasin’ Slipper, but with our 
new patent spring heel and trimmed with 
ribbon in self colors. Wery handsome and 


of course very “comfy.” Made of pure 
“Comfy Felt,” with one inch of carded wool between 
felt inner sole and felt and soft leather outer soles, 
making a ‘perfect cushion tread. 


Ideal for the bedroom. 


Colors 


Women’s: Black, Red, Brown, Gray, Old Rose, 
Catawba, Lavender, Taupe, Turquoise, 


Wistaria, Pink, and Light Blue. 
Misses’ and Child’s: Red, Pink and Light Blue. 


Send for Catalogue No. 43, showing many new styles. 


DANIEL GREEN FELT SHOE CO. 


\ 114-116 E. 13th Street, New York City 


ing to everyone, checks this 
; acidity, removes the source 
of germ poisons and retards 


form of bad taste and un- 
pleasant breath and leaves 
the mouth sweet, clean and 
fresh. It is entirely free 
from even the most minute 
particles of grit. 








Sold everywhere on both 
sides of the Atlantic (or by 
mail 26c). Every package 
has attachable economy key. 
Agencies in London and 
New York. 


Trial Tube 
| 2c by Mail 














The Sheffield Dentifrice Co., 
New London, Conn. > Se@Az 











Red Cloth Christmas Stocking 
(box), 6 inches, 10e. Crepe Paper 
Stocking, 3 1-4 inches, containing 
Favor, 5c. Santa Claus Surprise 
Stockings filled with Toys, 10c, 25¢, 
50c, $1.00 each. Red Coat Santa 
Claus Figures, 5c, 10c, 25e, 50e. Santa 
Claus Lantern, Red, 15c. 


Miniature Santa Claus, 2 1-4 inches, 5c. 
Clay Pot with Christmas Tree, 5c. Mini- 
ature Tree on gold stand, l5c. Holly 
Sprays, l0c, 20c, 30¢ doz. Larger sizes, 
5c, 10¢c each. Holly Vines, 36 inches, l5¢ 
each. Mistletoe Sprays, 5c. Tinsel Gar- 
lands, 12 yards for 25c. Cotton or Tinsel 
Tree Ornaments, assorted, 50c dozen. 
Tree Candleholders, 15c doz. Christmas 
Snow, 5c box. Icicles, l10c, 20c dozen. 
Good Tree Candles, 10¢ doz. Tree Spar- 
klers, 5c box. Snowball box with holly, 
lic. Snow Box with China Eskimo, 20c. 
Red Sled Box with holly, 10c. 
Small Cotton Snowballs, 30c¢ doz. 
Red Midget Case, Holly trimmin 
(for Salted Nuts), 90¢ dozen. Re 
Christmas Bell (box) Holly trim- 
ming, 25c. Favor Holly Bags, 10e: 
Crepe Paper Baskets, Holly Trim- 
ming (Ice Cream or Candy), l0c each. Red Box, Holly 
Trimming, 10c. Snow Box with Santa Claus, 20c. Holly 
Jack Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $3.00. North Pole Jack 
Horner Pie, 12 Ribbons, $6.00. Chimney Jack Horner Pie, 
12 Ribbons, $6.00. China Eskimo Figures, l0c, 25¢, 50c. 
Santa Claus Ice Cream Cases, 60c doz. Holly Paper Nap- 
kins, 40¢c package of 100. Holly Dinner Cards or Tally 
Cards, 30¢ doz. i 

Christmas Snapping Mottoes, 25c, 50c, $1.00 per box 
(1 doz). We make up $2.00, $5.00 and $10.00 assortments of 
Christmas Tree or Table Favors. 


WE DO NOT PAY MAIL CHARGES. 
CATALOG FREE ON REQUEST. 


B. SHACKMAN & CO., : 
812 Broadway, Dept. 6, New York 
































Hat Res 


Preserves the hat—suited to any hat. Supplying a need felt b 
every lady. Keeps hat off dusty surface and preserves shape an 
feathers or other trimmings, A praetical everyday necessity for every 
woman, Don’t place your hat on the dusty 
surface of the table—or hang it on the hat 
rack to be knocked off on the floor. 

This novel patented Hat Rest is made of 
strong steel wire, nickel plated and highly 
polished. Can be adjusted to any height to suit 
any shaped hat, no matter how the styles may 
change. Can be placed on any surface or 
hung in closet. Fits in any hat box. 

















Openforuse. An Ideal Christmas Present 


eS === especially when wound and trimmed with 
A an Ee at Bead 
Ly : special advantage of this Hat Rest is 
Holker id or meatling that it can be folded up to pack in trunk or to 
pa g- send through the mails as a present toa friend 
PRICE Nickel Plated (postpaid) 25 cents, or trimmed with satin rib- 
bon (any color desired) 60 cents, postpaid. 


Agents will find these Hat Rests great sellers, especially for 


















the Christmas trade. Write us for special terms to 
Agents, Stores or Church Fairs. 


ART NOVELTY CO., D 13, New Haven, Conn. } 






The Publisher of Good Housekeeping Suarantees the advertisements 


most delicious flavor pleas-: 


decay. It overcomes every. 
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